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PRESIDENT'S  REPORT   FOR  1889-90. 


To  TH£  Board  of  Overseebs:  — 

The  President  of  the  University  has  the  honor  to  submit  the 
following  Beport  for  the  academic  year  1889-90 ;  namely,  from 
Sept.  26th,  1889,  to  Sept.  25th,  1890:  — 

Lists  of  the  resignations  and  appointments  of  the  year  will 
be  found  in  the  Appendix  (pp.  212-217).  » 

The  President  and  Fellows  greatly  regretted  the  with- 
drawal of  Mr.  Alexander  Agassiz  from  their  board  at  the  end 
of  the  year.  Mr.  Agassiz  has,  however,  served  ten  years  as  a 
Fellow— namely,  from  1878  to  1884  and  from  1886  to  1890  — 
beside  giving  the  University  invaluable  service  as  Curator  of 
the  Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology  since  1875  ;  so  that  the 
President  and  Fellows  could  only  accede  to  his  wish  when  the 
pressure  of  other  cares  made  it  necessary  for  him  to  diminish 
his  work  for  the  University. 

Two  members  of  the  Board  of  Preachers  withdrew  at  the 
end  of  the  year,  —  Eev.  George  A.  Gordon  of  the  Old 
South  Church,  Boston,  and  Rev.  Theodore  Chickering  Wil- 
liams of  All  Souls  Church,  New  York  City.  Mr.  Gordon 
began  his  service  with  the  first  Board  of  Preachers  in  Sep- 
tember, 1886 ;  Mr.  Williams  had  served  two  yeara ;  both 
gave  time  and  strength  to  the  work  with  generosity,  and 
with  strong  faith  in  the  new  method  of  administering  the 
University  Chapel.  Their  places  were  filled  by  the  election 
of  Rev.  Brooke  Herford  of  the  Arlington  Street  Church, 
Boston,  and  Rev.  Henry  Van  Dyke,  D*D.,  of  the  Brick 
Church,  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York.  For  the  year  1890-91 
the  Board  is  composed  of  one  Unitarian,  two  Episcopalians, 
one  Congregationalist,  and  one  Presbyterian.  Only  two 
out  of  the  five  Preachers  are  graduates  of  the  University. 
The  interest  of  the  students,  and  of  the  community  about 
the  University,  in  the  Chapel  services  increases  from  year 
to  year. 


4  NEW   STATUTES. 

The  most  important  events  of  the  year  were  the  dissolution 
of  the  Faculties  of  Harvard  College  and  of  the  Lawrence  Scien- 
tific School,  and  the  creation  of  the  single  Faculty  of  Arts  and 
Sciences  to  have  charge  of  the  College,  the  Scientific  School, 
and  the  Graduate  School.  These  changes  were  wrought  by 
amending  materially  statutes  5,  6,  and  7,  and  making  corre- 
sponding changes  in  statutes  1,  9,  and  12.  The  amended 
statutes  are  printed  by  the  side  of  the  former  statutes  in  the 
Appendix  (pp.  218-220).  Beside  establishing  the  Faculty  of 
Arts  and  Sciences,  they  provided  that  a  Faculty  might  delegate 
any  of  its  powers  relating  to  ordinary  matters  of  administration 
and  discipline  to  administrative  boards  consisting  bf  members 
of  the  Faculty ;  and  they  also  created  two  additional  deanships, 
one  for  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  and  the  other  for  the 
Graduate  School.  These  important  measures  were  elaborated 
by  the  College  Faculty  in  the  course  of  a  discussion  which 
lasted  several  months,  and  were  reported  to  the  President  and 
Fellows  in  March  last  in  the  form  of  proposed  amendments  to 
the  statutes,  and  of  a  proposal  that  under  the  amended  statutes, 
if  adopted,  three  administrative  boards  should  be  appointed 
within  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  one  for  Harvard  Col- 
lege, one  for  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School,  and  one  for  the 
Graduate  School.  The  statutes  proposed  by  the  Faculty  were 
modified  in  certain  details,  first  by  the  Corporation,  and  then 
by  the  Overseers,  and  thus  improved  were  finally  adopted  on 
the  21st  of  May  last.  On  the  9th  of  June,  in  conformity  with 
statute  6  and  in  execution  of  the  proposal  made  in  March  by 
the  College  Faculty  concerning  the  appointment  of  three  admin- 
istrative boards,  the  President  nominated  an  Administrative 
Board  of  sixteen  members  for  Harvard  College,  an  Adminis- 
trative Board  of  seven  members  for  the  Lawrence  Scientific 
School,  and  an  Administrative  Board  of  ten  members  for  the 
Graduate  School,  and  the  boards  so  nominated  were  duly 
appointed  by  the  Corporation  with  the  consent  of  the  Over- 
seers. Later  in  the  same  month  four  Deans  were  duly  appointed 
under  statute  7  as  follows  :  Professor  Charles  Franklin  Dunbar, 
Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences ;  Professor  James 
Mills  Peirce,  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School ;  Professor  Clement 
Lawrence  Smith,  Dean  of  Harvard  College  ;  and  Professor  Win- 
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field  Scott  Chaplin,  Dean  of  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School. 
The  new  organization  heing  thus  completed,  so  far  as  the  action 
of  the  Corporation  and  Overseers  was  concerned,  the  new 
Faculty  voted  on  June  24th  *'to  delegate  with  full  powers, 
until  the  further  order  of  this  Faculty,  to  the  Administrative 
Boards  of  the  Graduate  School,  the  College,  and  the  Scientific 
School  respectively,  the  enforcement  of  the  regulations  of  the 
Faculty  relating  to  each  of  those  departments,  and  the  con- 
duct of  all  ordinary  matters  of  administration  and  discipline." 
The  provisional  dispositions  made  by  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and 
Sciences  for  completing  the  work  of  the  year  1889-90,  and  the 
preparations  made  by  it  for  the  work  of  the  ensuing  year,  are 
described  in  the  subjoined  report  of  its  Dean  (p.  3H). 

The  gradual  development  of  this  plan  of  reorganization  in 
the  minds  of  the  College  Faculty  and  the  arguments  for  it  are 
fully  set  forth  from  the  Faculty's  point  of  view  in  the  subjoined 
report  of  the  Dean  of  Harvard  College  (pp.  103-111).  Three 
ends  were  accomplished  by  the  combined  changes:  1.  The 
conduct  of  the  whole  body  of  instruction  in  arts  and  sciences, 
from  the  most  elementary  courses  to  the  most  advanced,  was 
placed  in  the  hands  of  one  responsible  Faculty  ;  2.  this  Faculty 
was  delivered  from  the  care  of  administrative  details ;  3.  each 
of  the  three  departments  in  charge  of  this  Faculty  was  pro- 
vided with  a  distinct  administrative  board,  at  the  head  of  which 
is  a  Dean.  The  Graduate  School  has  never  before  been 
so  effectively  organized ;  the  Scientific  School  has  been  really 
governed  for  years  by  a  Faculty  which  was  only  a  large  com- 
mittee of  the  College  Faculty ;  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  the 
College  Faculty,  or  members  thereof,  have  done  all  the  work 
of  developing  the  instruction  in  arts  and  sciences  since  1872, 
whether  the  courses  were  intended  for  graduates,  college  stu- 
dents, or  scientific  students.  The  new  statutes  express  the 
natural  legislative  outcome  of  the  development  of  the  whole 
department  of  arts  and  sciences  during  the  past  twenty  years ; 
and  the  result  is  believed  to  be  an  organization  practically 
convenient,  historically  legitimate,  and  philosophically  just. 
No  lines  are  drawn  where  natural  demarcations  do  not 
exist;  the  selection  and  conduct  of  courses  of  instruction 
which  should  be  carefully  graded  in  unbroken  series  frx)m  the 
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entrance  of  the  Freshman  to  the  graduation  of  the  Doctor  of 
Philosophy  are  committed  to  the  one  only  competent  academic 
body ;  and  yet  all  desirable  or  convenient  distinctions  of  policy 
or  discipline  between  the  College,  the  Scientific  School,  and 
the  Graduate  School  are  maintained  and  even  emphasized. 

An  interesting  table  of  the  schools  and  colleges  from  which 
young  men  have  entered  Harvard  College  proper  during  the 
past  ten  years  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix  (pp.  221-226). 
It  appears  that  the  number  of  public  schools  which  from  time 
to  time  send  pupils  to  Harvard  College  is  slowly  increasing. 
In  the  ten  years  1881-1890,  there  were  ninety-six  such  schools  ; 
in  the  ten  yeare  1876-1885,  there  were  eighty-two.  In  the 
year  1890,  thirty-four  public  schools  sent  pupils  into  the  Col- 
lege, and  of  these  thirty-four  twenty-four  were  Massachusetts 
High  or  Latin  Schools.  The  number  of  schools  and  colleges 
which  contribute  to  make  up  one  of  the  regular  classes  in 
Harvard  College  is  surprisingly  large.  Thus  in  1890,  no  fewer 
than  122  schools  and  colleges  contributed  the  348  persons  who 
entered  the  College  from  schools  and  other  colleges.  The 
largest  number  sent  by  a  single  school  was  twenty-eight,  and 
only  seven  schools  sent  more  than  ten  pupils.  From  these 
seven  schools  107  persons  entered  the  College.  The  number 
of  other  colleges  and  universities  from  which  students  enter 
the  regular  classes  of  Harvard  College  is  increasing  somewhat 
rapidly.  In  1890,  the  number  of  these  colleges  and  universities 
was  forty-five,  and  they  supplied  sixty-three  students.  (Com- 
pare the  report  of  the  Dean  of  Harvard  College,  p.  44.) 

The  following  table  gives  the  numl)er  of  young  men  who 
entered  Harvard  College  as  regular  students  in  any  one  of  the 
four  classes  (special  students  jire  not  included),  in  each  of  the 
twenty-five  years  mentioned,  from  public,  endowed,  and  private 
schools,  from  private  tuition,  and  from  colleges  respectively, 
with  the  total  number  in  each  year,  and  the  percentage  from 
public  schools.  The  percentage  from  public^  schools  is  un- 
fortunately diminishing;  but  the  percentage  from  colleges  and 
universities  is  increasing,  and  the  reduction  in  the  percentage 
from  public  schools  is  almost  accounted  fen*  by  the  increase  in 
the    percentage    from    colleges.       On    the   whole,   the    private 
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schools  have  gained  on  the  public  schools  and  the  endowed 
schools  during  the  past  twenty-five  yeai"s.  This  is  particularly 
the  case  in  cities ,  as  for  example  in  Cambridge,  Boston,  New 
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York,  Philadelphia,  Chicago,  Cincinnati,  and  St.  Louis.  In 
all  these  cities  private  day-schools  of  high  grade  have  been 
successfully  established  in  the  face  of  free  public  schools. 

A  table  which  shows  the  ages  at  which  the  Freshmen 
entered  the   College  in  every  year  from  1856   to    1890  in- 

*  The  discrimination  between  priyate  schools  and  priyate  tutors  is  not  accurate. 
The  number  of  private  pupils  as  given  in  the  table  is  a  little  too  large.  Wlien  a 
candidate  who  was  prepared  at  a  school  or  college  is  rejected  in  June,  he  some- 
times studies  three  months  with  a  private  tutor  and  is  admitted  in  September. 
He  then  counts  on  the  College  admission  record  as  a  private  pupil. 

t  Beginning  in  the  year  1881,  students  have  each  year  entered  the  regular 
classes  of  Harvard  College  from  other  departments  of  the  University.  Thus,  in 
1889,  t«renty-one  such  students  entered  the  College,  and  in  1800,  twenty-two. 
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elusive  is  printed  in  the  Appendix  (p.  227).  Persons  who 
entered  with  advanced  standing  are  included  in  the  table  by 
placing  them  in  the  year  in  which  they  would  have  entered 
the  College  had  they  begun  as  Freshmen.  The  last  three  years 
are,  therefore,  necessarily  incomplete ;  for  persons  who  here- 
after enter  with  advanced  standing  are  still  to  be  incorporated 
into  those  classes.     The  average  age  given  in  the  last  column  ' 

but  one  is  not  absolutely  accurate  to  days,  but  is  nearly  so.  , 

It  is  noticeable  in  the  table  that  no  one  now  enters  under  six-  i 

teen,  and  very  few  over  twenty-one  years  of  age ;  but  that  the 
average  age  at  admission,  which  reached  nineteen  years  ten 
year's  ago,  has  not  diminished  during  the  last  decade.  The 
College  Faculty  having  formally  proposed  on  March  25th,  1890, 
to  advise  parents  and  teachers  that  eighteen  is  a  suitable  age  to 
enter  Hai*vard  College,  and  having  informed  the  President  and 
Fellows  of  their  intention,  the  President  and  Fellows  trans- 
mitted the  proposal  of  the  Faculty,  with  other  proposals  from 
the  same  body,  to  the  Board  of  Ovei-seers.  On  the  4th  of 
June  the  Overseers  passed  the  following  vote,  which  was  in 
due  course  received  by  the  President  and  Fellows  and  was 
by  them  transmitted  to  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 
^*  Voted,  that,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Board  of  Overseers,  the 
present  average  age  of  admission  to  the  Freshman  Class  — 
about  nineteen  years  —  is  undesirably  high,  and  that  the  actual 
age  of  admission  might  with  advantage  be  reduced,  so  that,  for 
the  great  majority  of  the  class,  it  should  be  between  seventeen 
and  eighteen  years."  Thereupon  the  Faculty  (June  24th) 
authorized  the  President  and  the  Dean  of  Harvard  College  to 
draw  up  and  issue  a  public  circular  based  upon  the  votes  of 
the  Faculty  and  the  Overseers.  The  circular  issued  was  in  the 
following  terms :  — 

To  Parents  and  Teachers  of  boys  who  intend  to  enter  Harvard  College : 

In  the  opinion  of  all  the  College  authorities  the  present  average 
age  of  Freshmen  entering  Harvard  College  (about  nineteen  years)  is 
undesirably  high. 

While  recognizing  the  fact  that  unfavorable  circumstances  neces- 
sarily retard,  beyond  the  most  advantageous  age,  the  preparation  for 
college  of  many  young  men  who  derive  great  benefit  from  a  college 
course,  the  Faculty  believes  that  bojs  who  have  regularly  attended 
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a  good  school  ought  to  be  f uUj  prepared  to  enter  with  profit  upon 
their  college  course  by  the  time  they  are  eighteen  years  old,  or  even 
before  that  age.  The  Faculty  thinks  it  unwise,  as  a  rule,  for  parents 
or  guardians  to  keep  in  school  boys  who  are  really  prepared  for  col- 
lie, or  to  keep  out  of  college  boys  who  have  passed  the  admission 
examinations,  unless  because  of  ill-health  or  of  unusual  immaturity 
of  character. 

The  Faculty  respectfully  requests  the  co-operation  of  all  teachers 
who  prepare  boys  for  Harvard  College  in  the  effort  to  reduce  the 
average  age  of  admission. 

The  adoption  by  most  American  colleges  —  by  all  the  New 
England  colleges  except  Harvard  and  Yale  —  of  the  practice 
of  admitting  school  graduates  without  examination,  on  the 
certificates  of  their  schools,  does  not  seem  to  diminish  the 
resort  to  the  strict  admission  examinations  which  are  the  only 
gate  to  Harvard  College  for  candidates  for  the  degree  of 
A.B.  The  number  of  applicants  increases  from  year  to  year. 
The  fullest  possible  information  about  the  examinations  will 
be  found  in  the  Dean's  report  (pp.  46-57)  ;  and  in  the  tables 
there  given  can  be  traced  the  slow  but  sure  eflfect  of  the 
wide  choice  of  subjects  permitted  to  candidates  for  admission 
on  the  development  of  instruction  in  the  secondary  schools. 
It  clearly  appears  that 'the  teaching  of  modern  history,  mod- 
ern languages,  mathematics,  physics,  and  chemistry  is  being 
fostered  as  never  before ;  but  that  the  amount  of  change 
from  year  to  year  is  not  considerable.  Only  31  candidates, 
or  8\  percent  of  the  whole  number,  offered  the  peimissible 
substitutes  for  Greek  in  1890.  Three  of  these  31  persons 
came  from  colleges,  and  five  were  prepared  by  private  tutors ; 
of  one  the  place  of  preparation  is  unknown ;  the  remaining  22 
came  from  the  following  schools :  From  the  Boston  English 
Hi^  School,  the  Roxbury  Latin  School,  and  A.  Hale's  private 
school,  Boston,  four  each ;  from  Phillips  Exeter  Academy 
and  the  Brooklyn  Latin  School,  two  each;  and  from  the  Bel- 
mont School,  Mass.,  the  Harvard  School  of  Chicago,  the 
Omaha  High  School,  Phillips  Andover  Academy,  White  and 
Sykes's  private  school,  Cincinnati,  and  the  Wm.  Penn  Charter 
School,  Philadelphia,  one  each.  It  is  probable  that  the  sub- 
fltitutes  for  the  elementary  Greek  require  of  the  candidate  more 
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time  and  laboi  than  the  Greek  requires ;  and  since  the  capacity 
and  taste  for  mathematics  and  physical  science  are  much  less 
common  than  the  capacity  and  taste  for  languages,  there  is  no 
danger  that  boys  at  school  will  be  drawn  away  from  the  study 
of  Greek  by  any  but  legitimate  inducements.  The  number  of 
different  combinations  of  admission  subjects  presented  by  the 
candidates  was  larger  at  the  examinations  of  1890  than  at  either 
of  the  two  preceding  examinations,  namely :  38  in  1890  against 
62  in  1889  and  76  in  1888 ;  but  this  variety  of  combination 
causes  no  inconvenience  whatever  to  the  College,  and  is  of 
great  service  to  the  candidates  and  the  schools. 

The  College  Faculty  gave  much  time  during  1889-90  to  the 
preparation  of  the  Announcement  of  Instruction  for  the  year 
1890-91,  which  was  to  be  the  first  list  of  courses  of  instruction 
given  under  the  direction  of  the  new  Faculty  of  Arts  and 
Sciences.  This  Announcement  was  arranged  in  a  new  way, 
intended  to  bring  out  more  distinctly  than  former  Announce- 
ments had  done  the  ample  provision  made  for  graduates  in  arts 
or  science  and  other  advanced  students.  In  fourteen  depart- 
ments of  instruction  the  courses  were  grouped  under  three 
heads,  namely  :  courses  primarily  for  undergraduates ;  courses 
for  graduates  and  undergraduates ;  and  courses  primarily  for 
graduates.  In  three  departments  the  first  group  was  lacking ; 
in  one,  the  last ;  in  two,  the  first  and  second ;  and  in  three,  the 
middle  group.  The  new  Announcement  also  described  more 
fiilly  than  preceding  Announcements  had  done  three  forms  of 
instruction  for  advanced  students  which  have  been  gradually 
developed  by  different  instructors  and  departments  during  the 
past  eighteen  years,  —  the  courses  of  research,  the  seminary, 
and  thr  conference. 

In  making  these  changes  in  the  Announcement  —  changes 
which  were  of  personal  interest  to  most  of  the  instructors  — 
the  several  departments,  each  in  its  own  sphere,  were  obliged 
to  hold  consultations,  reconcile  differenced  of  opinion  and 
practice,  and  produce  an  arrangement  of  courses  in  each 
department  conformable  to  the  general  scheme  of  the  Faculty. 
The  excellent  result  is  prophetic.  The  department  of  instruc- 
tion,—  as  for  example  the  department  of  German,  of  mathe* 
matics,  or  of  botany,  —  is  likely  to  become  a  more  and  more 
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important  unit  of  academic  organization  within  large  Faculties. 
A  department  in  this  sense  comprises  all  the  instructors  in  a 
given  subject  who  are  members  of  the  Faculty.  These  in- 
stTuctors  have  many  common  interests,  as  well  as  some  divided 
or  conflicting  interests ;  and  in  all  matters  relating  to  instruc- 
tion in  the  subject  with  which  the  department  deals,  they  are 
the  natural  advisers  of  the  large  and  heterogeneous  Faculty. 
The  conference  is  an  institution  which  tends  to  strengthen  and 
unify  a  department  as  an  organization  ;  so  is  the  departmental 
library  and  reading-room  which  is  now  well  established  in 
several  departments ;  and  so  is  also  the  departmental  publica- 
tion fund,  which  is  thus  far  secured  only  in  three  depart- 
ments,—  political  economy,  the  classics,  and  history.*  The 
development  of  departmental  activity  and  authority  within  the 
Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences  gives  assurance  that  the  or- 
ganization of  separate  degree-giving  schools  of  particular  arts 
or  sciences,  such  as  other  American  universities  have  organized, 
will  be  unnecessary  at  Harvard,  and  that  the  central  Faculty, 
fireed  by  its  subordinate  Boards  from  the  charge  of  adminis- 
trative details,  will  be  able  to  treat  wisely  and  efficiently,  with 
the  help  of  its  departmental  and  other  standing  committees , 
the  fundamental  subjects  of  admission,  residence,  instruction, 
aids  and  honors,  examinations  and  degrees,  in  the  best  interests 
of  a  body  of  students  soon  to  be  numbered  by  thousands. 

As  illustrations  of  the  numerous  and  important  changes  made 
in  the  nature,  arrangement,  and  description  of  the  courses  offered 
by  single  departments  for  1890-91,  there  are  printed  in  the 
Appendix  (pp.  228-237)  the  new  announcements  of  the  depart- 
ments of  philosophy,  history,  and  geology,  side  by  side  with  the 
announcements  of  the  same  departments  for  1889-90.  But  as 
these  illustrations  can  give  at  best  but  an  incomplete  idea  of  the 
work  done  by  the  College  Faculty  in  enlarging  and  rearranging 
its  instruction,  the  attention  of  the  Overseers  is  especially  in- 
vited to  the  full  account  given  by  the  Dean  (pp.  58-102)  of  that 
work,  and  of  the  aims  and  expectations  which  influenced  the 
Faculty. 

*  Since  the  beginning  of  the  current  year  Mr.  Wm.  M.  Prichard,  of  New  York 
(H.  U.  1833),  has  given  to  the  department  of  history  a  publication  Aind  of  $10,000, 
to  be  called  the  Henry  Warren  Torrey  fund. 
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All  the  College  authorities  —  Corporation,  Overseers,  and 
Faculty  —  have  long  been  anxious  to  improve  and  amplify  the 
training  given  by  the  College  in  those  arts  which  are  indis- 
pensable in  a  democracy  for  gaining  a  just  influence  over  the 
public  mind  and  conscience  —  the  arts  of  writing  and  speaking 
with  clearness,  terseness,  and  force.  To  this  end,  as  well  as 
for  the  development  of  literary  taste  and  skill,  they  have  en- 
deavored from  year  to  year  to  increase  the  amount  of  instruc- 
tion in  writing  English,  and  to  improve  the  quality  of  the 
instruction;  they  have  added  to  the  elementary  required 
courses  graded  elective  courses  in  English  composition ;  they 
have  maintained  a  half-course  in  oral  discussion ;  and  for  the 
year  1890-91  they  have  provided  a  new  elective  course  in 
argumentative  composition.  By  successive  steps,  the  instruc- 
tion in  rhetoric  and  composition  has  been  carried  back  into  the 
Freshman  year  (1884-85)  ;  the  required  writing  of  themes  into 
the  Sophomore  year  (1886-87)  ;  and  the  required  writing  of 
forensics  into  the  Junior  year  (1890-91).  The  ini^truction  in 
argumentative  composition  has  been  greatly  improved  by  pro- 
viding more  thorough  criticism,  and  requiring  the  prepara- 
tion of  briefs.  These  changes  in  the  arrangement  of  the 
more  elementaiy  work  have  made  the  advanced  courses  ear- 
lier accessible  and  therefore  more  useful,  and  have  provided 
a  better  preparation  for  them.  Further  steps  in  the  same 
direction  are  doubtless  desirable ;  but  much  has  already  been 
accomplished.  Year  by  year  the  Corporation  has  appropriated 
more  and  more  money  to  secure  the  proper  criticism  and  cor- 
rection of  all  written  exercises ;  and  the  increase  of  expenditures 
on  the  English  department  has  more  than  kept  pace  with  the 
increase  in  the  number  of  students.  In  many  elective  courses 
outside  of  the  English  department,  and  particularly  in  the 
advanced  courses  in  philosophy,  histoiy,  economics,  and  social 
science,  the  writing  of  theses  is  made  an  important  part  of 
the  work.  In  the  various  seminaries  and  conferences,  the 
participants  learn  to  expound  systematically  to  a  critical  audi- 
ence the  subjects  which  they  have  been  required  to  investigate. 
In  the  course  of  instruction  in  oral  discussion  the  subjects  for 
debate  are  all  fresh  topics  in  political  science  or  in  history. 
Simultaneously,  the  instruction  in  ethics,  political  and  social 
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science,  and  history  has  been  much  increased ;  so  that  students 
may  not  only  be  trained  to  express  their  own  thoughts  well, 
but  also  may  learn  what  the  thoughts  of  the  world  have  been 
and  are  on  these  great  themes.  Such  are  some  of  the  means 
by  which  it  is  hoped  to  prepare  >some  graduates  of  the  College 
to  deal  effectively  in  later  life  with  public  questions. 

The  last  part  of  the  Dean's  report  (pp.  103-111)  is  devoted  to 
a  lucid  exposition  of  the  action  which  the  College  Faculty  took 
in  1889-90  on  the  subject  of  shortening  the  College  course, — 
a  subject  which  engrossed  the  attention  of  the  Faculty  for  the 
larger  part  of  five  months.  The  Dean  describes  in  full  the 
action  taken  on  this  subject,  because  it  was  an  important  part 
of  the  Faculty's  work  for  the  year.  The  Dean  also  states 
clearl}''  wherein  the  proposed  action  was  really  new,  and 
wherein  it  only  gave  concise  formal  expression  to  existing 
practices.  The  Board  of  Overseers  not  having  taken  final 
action  on  the  Faculty's  proposals,  the  future  policy  of  the 
College  on  this  important  subject  remains  undetermined. 

The  College  Faculty  held  36  meetings  in  1889-90,  and  the 
Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences  6  meetings,  making  42  meetings 
in  36  weeks  of  term-time.  So  many  meetings,  devoted  to  the 
discussion  of  difficult  and  interesting  subjects,  make  a  serious 
drain  on  the  time  and  strength  of  teachers,  and  interfere  sensibly 
with  their  regular  work.  It  is  hoped  that  when  the  new  organ- 
ization gets  into  good  working  order,  the  number  of  Faculty 
meetings  can  be  much  diminished. 

The  number  of  persons  who  take  second-year  honors  and 
final  honors  does  not  increase ;  on  the  contrary,  it  diminishes 
relatively  to  the  number  of  students.  To  obtain  second-year 
honors,  about  half  the  student's  time  during  the  first  two  years 
must  be  given  to  classics,  mathematics,  or  physics ;  to  obtain 
final  honors,  about  one  third  of  the  student's  time  during  the 
whole  college  course  must  be  devoted  to  the  general  subject  in 
which  honors  are  sought.  These  are  only  approximate  esti- 
mates ;  for  the  requirements  for  honors  vary  considerably  in 
the  different  departments  in  which  they  may  be  obtained.  The 
natural  inference  from  the  facts  given  in  the  following  tables 
'Would  be,  either  that  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  students 
urished  to  specialize  their  studies  to  the  moderate  extent  de- 
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Sbgomd-tbab  Honobs  in — 

Cli«.ic I  Highest  Honor. 

i.  Honors  .   .   .   . 

„  ^u       *•  f  Highest  Honors 

Mathematics     .   .   .  <  ., 

I  Honors  .   .   .   . 

„,     .  f  Highest  Honors 

Physics 'i  TT 

C  Honors  .   .   .   . 

Totals 


S 


4 

18 


4 

0 


26 


6 

18 


8 
2 


29 


7 
17 


5 
8 


82 


6 

7 


2 
8 


18 


00 


2 

13 


8 
5 


23 


5 

12 


8 
4 


1 
3 


28 


ee 

00 


4 

9 


1 
8 


1 
1 


19 


00 


4 

10 


0 
2 


18 


5 

16 


4 

2 


0 
0 


27 


4 

12 


1 
2 


0 
0 
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Final  Honors  in  — 

• 

• 

• 

i 

• 

r-i 

m 

i 

i 

Ancient  Languages . 

r  Highest  Honors 
I  Honors  .... 

1 

1 

Semitic  ...    •  .   . 

f  Highest  Honors 
I  Honors  .... 

1 

Classics 

(  Highest  Honors 
I  Honors  .... 

1 

8 

2 

8 

1 

6 

4 
6 

1 
4 

1 

2 

4 

4 

4 

10 

Modern  Languages 

f  Highest  Honors 

\  Honors  .... 

• 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

English 

r  Highest  Honors 
I  Honors  .... 

3 

1 

1 

4 

Philosophy   .   .   . 

f  Highest  Honors 
I  Honors  .... 

4 

1 
1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

2 

3 

History 

(  Highest  Honors 
I  Honors  .... 

1 
2 

8 
4 

2 
3 

1 
3 

2 

1 

1 
3 

1 
1 

2 

3 

1 
2 

Political  Science 

/  Highest  Honors 
I  Honors  .... 

1 
1 

2 

4 

1 

1 

1 
4 

1 
5 

1 
2 

1 
4 

Music 

(  Highest  Honors 
l  Honors  .... 

1 

2 
1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 
2 

Mathematics     .   . 

f  Highest  Honors 
I  Honors  .... 

2 

2 
2 

8 

1 
1 

1 

1 
3 

1 

1 

1 

Physics      

(  Highest  Honors 
^  Honors  .... 

1 

1 

2 

8 

2 

1 

Chemistry.  .   .   . 

f  Highest  Honors 
I  Honors  .... 

4 

8 

2 

1 

1 
2 

1 

1 
1 

2 

I 

Natural  History  .   . 

(  Highest  Honors 
\  Honors  .... 

1 
2 

2 

5 

1 

1 

1 
5 

1 

2 

Totals    . 

28 

21 

22 

86 

17 

20 

22 

22 

25 

28 
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manded  by  the  regulations  concerning  honors,  or  that  the  other 
lequirements  for  both  second-year  and  final  honors  were  in 
some  way  unreasonable. 

Those  distinctions  at  graduation  which  require  no  special- 
ization of  studies  at  all  (the  three  grades  of  the  A.B.  with 
distinction),  or  only  that  small  amount  involved  in  taking 
three  courses  in  one  subject  (honorable  mention),  are  ob- 
tained by  large  numbers  of  students. 


\ 

■ 

1 

1881. 

1882.  1883. 

1 

1884. 

1885. 

1886. 

1887. 

1888. 

1889. 

1800. 

Persons  receiving  the  A.B.  . 

1 

182 

177 

204 

195 

181 

207 

206 

234 

212 

282 

Snmmft  cum  laude    .... 

U 

10 

9 

22 

14 

19 

9 

18 

14 

12 

Magn4  cum  laude 

32 

29 

45 

48 

46 

35 

46 

15 

21 

47 

Cum  laude 

55 

48 

42 

53 

40 

56 

64 

65 

48 

58 

Totals 

101 

87 

96 

118 

100 

110 

119 

98 

83 

118. 

1 
With  honorable  mention.   . 

109 

87 

125 

114 

92 

95 

115 

120 

126 

149 

It  is  possible  that  the  existence  of  these  more  popular  dis- 
tinctions diminishes  the  demand  for  second-year  and  final 
honors ;  and  that  the  Faculty's  estimate  of  the  relative  sig- 
nificance and  value  of  the  different  sorts  of  academic  distinction 
is  not  the  same  as  the  students'  estimate.  Even  within  the 
Faculty  there  are  two  opinions  about  the  wisdom  of  seeking 
honors,  except  by  young  men  who  mean  to  teach.  For  young 
teachers  it  is  undoubtedly  an  advantage  to  have  taken  honors 
in  the  subjects  which  they  aspire  to  teach. 

The  number  of  Special  Students  in  Harvard  College  has 
not  increased  for  four  years  past.  The  Faculty  Committee 
on  Special  Students  scrutinizes  carefully  all  applications  for 
admission,  and  refuses  a  considerable  proportion.  It  is  the 
practice  of  the  Committee  to  reject  candidates  not  recommended 
for  admission  by  their  former  teachers,  unless  they  can  be 
admitted  for  exceptional  reasons  which  their  teachers  find  to 
be  good.  It  is  believed  that  this  practice  aifords  adequate 
Bupport  to  the  discipline  of  the  preparatory   schools.     The 
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majority  of  the  Special  Students  are  registered  as  such  for 
only  one  year.  From  ten  to  fifteen  percent  become  regular 
students.  The  Committee  exercises  a  careful  supervision 
over  all  Special  Students  throughout  the  year;  and  has 
been  much  aided  in  this  work  by  the  measure  which  the 
Faculty  took  in  the  spring  of  1889  to  secure  more  fre- 
quent examinations,  the  prompter  return  of  absences,  and  the 
quicker  detection  of  cases  of  neglect  of  duty.  On  the  whole, 
Special  Students  are  more  strictly  dealt  with  than  regular  stu- 
dents ;  and  it  is  right  that  they  should  be,  for  they  have  not 
given  the  guaranties  which  regular  students  give,  either  as  to 
scholai'ship  or  as  to  character.  They  are,  however,  an  im- 
portant class  of  students,  to  whom  the  College  renders  useful 
service. 

Under  the  general  direction  of  the  Committee  on  the  Reg- 
ulation of  Athletic  Sports,  two  important  and  long-sought 
improvements  were  made  in  1889-90  in  the  selection  and 
management  of  the  various  **  teams"  :  1.  None  but  bona  fide 
members  of  the  University  taking  a  fiill  year's  work,  and  none 
but  amateurs  by  the  accepted  definition,  were  allowed  to  rep- 
resent the  University  in  any  public  athletic  contest ;  2.  Fresh- 
men were  properly  defined  to  be  first-year  students,  either 
regular  or  special,  of  the  College  or  Scientific  School.  At  the 
opening  of  the  current  academic  year  another  very  usefiil  step 
was  taken,  —  a  competent  physician  was  employed  to  supervise 
the  training.  Some  improvement  was  also  made  during  the 
past  year  in  the  business  management  of  the  various  teams ; 
but  much  remains  to  be  done  in  this  direction.  The  improve- 
ment was  the  result  of  the  election  of  a  Graduate  Treasurer, 
under  articles  of  agreement  entered  into  by  the  various  athletic 
associations  of  the  University  in  November,  1889,  under  which 
a  Graduate  Treasurer  is  to  be  elected  every  year  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Regulation  of  Athletic  Sports,  for  all  athletic 
associations  that  use  the  grounds  or  buildings  of  the  University. 
There  is  such  looseness  and  confusion  in  the  existing  methods 
of  purchasing,  incurring  obligation^  'and  accounting,  that  more 
than  one  year  will  be  necessary  to  establish  a  proper  system. 
It  is  the  general  opinion  among  those  who  have  examined  the 
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matter  that  economy  and  efficiency  would  be  promoted  by 
putting  all  the  money  and  all  the  business  affairs  of  the  several 
associations  into  the  hands  of  the  Graduate  Treasurer,  who 
should  be  authorized  to  employ  one  general  agent  or  manager 
besides  the  bookkeeper  provided  by  the  present  articles  of 
agreement.  The  probability  is  that  with  good  management 
every  sport  would  be  well  supported,  without  any  subscriptions 
whatever  unless  for  expenditures  which  might  fairly  be  called 
extraordinary. 

A  good  tendency  is  manifested  towards  a  reduction  in  the 
number  of  intercollegiate  ball-games,  it  having  already  been 
demonstrated  in  boating  and  foot-ball  that  one  intercollegiate 
match  is  sufficient  to  maintain  all  necessary  interest  in  home 
practice.  From  the  educational  point  of  view,  the  main  object 
of  intercollegiate  races  and  competitive  contests  is  to  increase 
the  number  of  students  who  habitually  take  part  in  manly 
sports;  and  the  real  test  of  the  usefulness  of  intercollegiate 
matches  is,  therefore,  the  amount  of  activity  in  the  several 
sports  on  the  home  grounds.  The  aim  of  any  single  large 
college  should  always  be  to  produce  not  one  but  many  com- 
petent crews  and  teams ;  so  that  home  practice  may  be  better 
than  any  attainable  outside  practice  in  preparation  for  the 
supreme  effort.  The  best  number  of  intercollegiate  contests  is 
the  smallest  number  which  will  maintain  a  keen  interest  in 
each  sport.  A  strict  application  of  this  principle  would  ex- 
clude intercollegiate  matches  between  Freshmen. 

Mr.  Geo.  W.  Weld's  boat-house  was  finished  and  equipped 
in  the  spring  of  1889,  and  immediately  proved  to  be  both  pop- 
ular and  serviceable.  Ta  regulate  the  use  of  this  excellent 
provision,  the  *«  Rowing  Club"  was  successfully  organized, 
and  its  membership  fees  were  more  than  sufficient  in  amount 
to  meet  all  the  running  expenses  of  the  establishment.  The 
property  is  held  by  Trustees  ;  but  the  management  of  the  Club 
is  in  the  hands  of  its  members. 

In  June,  1890,  Major  Henry  L.  Higginson  of  Boston  sent  a 
letter  to  the  Corporation  (Appendix,  p.  238)  in  which  he  gave 
to  the  University  without  co^^^itions  r  tract  of  land  in  Brighton 
(City  of  Boston),  containing  about  21  acres  of  upland  and  10 
acres   of  marsh,  and  expressed  two  wishes  in  regard  to  his 
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gift,  —  first,  that  the  groand  should  be  used  for  the  present  as 
a  playground,  and  should  be  replaced  by  another  playground 
if  required  in  the  future  for  other  uses;  and  secondly,  that  it 
should  be  called  *«  The  Soldier's  Field,"  and  be  marked  by  a 
stone  bearing  the  names  of  six  of  his  friends  who  gave  their 
lives  for  their  country  in  the  Civil  War,  — 

JAMES  SAVAGE,  Jr.,  STEPHEN  GEORGE  PERKINS, 

CHARLES  RUSSELL  LOWELL,  JAMES  JACKSON  LOWELL, 

EDWARD  BARRY  DALTON*,  ROBERT  GOULD  SHAW. 

The  Corporation  gratefully  accepted  this  munificent  and  af- 
fecting gift,  and  will  count  it  a  privilege  to  carry  out  the  wishes 
of  the  giver.  In  order  to  consolidate  into  one  block  the  hold- 
ings of  the  University  on  the  south  side  of  the  Charles  River, 
they  immediately  bought  12^  acres  of  marsh  which  lay  between 
The  Soldier's  Field  and  the  70  acres  of  marsh  which  were  given 
to  the  University  twenty  years  ago  by  Henry  Wadsworth  Long- 
fellow and  a  few  of  his  friends.  The  University  now  owns  an 
area  of  about  21  acres  of  upland  and  93  acres  of  marsh  on  the 
south  side  of  the  river,  with  a  long  frontage  on  North  Harvard 
St.,  just  across  the  Brighton  bridge,  and  a  right  of  way  to 
Western  Avenue.  At  a  moderate  cost  per  acre  the  whole  of 
the  marsh  could  be  diked,  and  converted  into  a  garden  or  park. 
On  the  portion  given  by  Mr.  Longfellow  and  his  friends,  there 
are  certain  restrictions  as  to  buildings ;  on  the  rest  there  are 
no  restrictions  whatever. 

m 

The  Foxcroft  Club,  which  was  organized  in  1889  to  main- 
tain reading-rooms,  toilet-rooms,  and  a  cheap  restaurant  in  the 
lower  story  of  the  large  house  on  the  northeast  corner  of  Kirk- 
land  and  Oxford  Streets,  has  already  proved  itself  very  useful 
to  the  poorer  students  of  the  University.  In  1889-90,  the 
membersliip  was  limited  to  120,  and  the  average  number  of 
students  who  took  their  meals  at  the  Club  was  about  65. 
These  65  persons  paid  on  the  average  $2.75  a  week  for  twenty- 
one  meals  a  la  carte.  For  the  current  year  the  membership 
has  been  increased  to  200,  and  the  Club  is  full.  The  prices 
of  food  have  been  a  little  advanced  this  year  to  cover  the  ex- 
penses of  accommodating  the  increased  number;  so  that  the 
average  payment  per  week  may  rise  to  $3.00.     Some  mem- 
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bers chiefly  those  who   sleep   at   their   homes  —  take  only 

lunclieon,  or  occasional  meals,  at  the  Club.  The  objects  in 
vie'w  -when  the  Club  was  started  have  been  fully  attained,  and 
for  an  unexpectedly  large  number  of  persons. 

At  the  close  of  the  year  1889-90,  a  Loan-Furniture  Fund 
was  subscribed  by  a  few  officers  and  students  of  the  University, 
and  Seniors  who  were  leaving  Cambridge  were  invited  to  give 
furniture  to  be  lent  to  incoming  students.     From  these  sources 
thirty  rooms  were  supplied  with  good  furniture  at  an  annual 
rent  of  $5.00  for  new  furniture  and  $1.65  for  second-hand, 
beside  a  deposit  of  $2.50  in  the  case  of  new  furniture,  and  of 
0.65  in  the  case  of  second-hand,  made  as  security  against  dam- 
age.    The  Fund  will  probably  be  enlarged  during  the  current 
year.     This  is  another  eflfort  to  reduce  the  cost,  of  education  at 
Harvard  College,  and  particularly  to  help  the  new-comer  whose 
means  ate  narrow. 

In  the  interest  of  the  class  of  students  for  whom  the  Fox- 
CToft  Club  and  the  Loan-Furniture  Fund  were  established, 
there  is  great  need  in  Cambridge  of  a  well-situated  building 
containing  a  large  number  of  simple  rooms  which  could  be  let 
at  $50  a  year.  At  present  the  University  has  but  25  rooms 
which  are  let  at  $50  or  less,  the  prices  including  the  daily  care 
of  the  rooms.  The  building  should  be  practically  fire-proof, 
and  should  be  provided  with  fire-places,  warmed  halls,  and  the 
best  sort  of  bathing-rooms  —  namely,  asphalt-lined  closets 
supplied  with  hot  and  cold  water  and  flexible  hose  —  but  it 
should  be  as  plain,  and  as  easy  to  keep  in  wholesome  condi- 
tion, as  possible.  There  are  plenty  of  rooms  in  Cambridge, 
suitable  for  students,  at  $100  a  year  and  upwards ;  but  com- 
fortable rooms  at  $50  a  year  or  less  are  scarce.  In  order  to 
build  up  a  great  university  at  Cambridge  all  the  conditions  of 
life  must  be  made  as  favorable  as  possible  for  the  ambitious 
student  of  narrow  means.  In  Memorial  Hall  or  the  Foxcroft 
Club  such  a  student  can  get  cheap  and  wholesome  board ;  but 
cheap  and  wholesome  lodging  he  cannot  always  find  within  a 
reasonable  distance  of  the  College  Yard. 

The  Lawrence  Scientific  School  has  within  three  years  so 
added  to  its  numbers  that  it  is  larger  in  the  current  year  than 
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it  has  ever  been  before,  since  its  foundation  in  1847.  The 
number  of  students  was  35  in  1888-89,  65  in  1889-90,  and  8*8 
in  1890-91,  the  numbers  being  those  given  in  the  annual  cata- 
logues, and  being  therefore  a  little  below  the  numbers  annually 
reported  by  the  Dean.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  this 
growth  will  continue.  The  five  courses  of  instruction  which 
lead  to  the  degree  of  B.S.  are  all  thorough  and  well-arranged  ; 
the  admission-examination  is  within  the  capacity  of  any  grad- 
uate of  a  good  high  school ;  and  through  the  intimate  associa- 
tion of  the  School  with  the  College  its  students  enjoy  all  the 
privileges  in  Cambridge  which  College  students  enjoy. 

The  system  of  studies  in  the  School  is  essentially  the  group 
system,  as  distinguished  from  the  elective  system  ;  for  it  is  the 
aim  of  the  School  to  train  specialists  of  five  kinds  —  namely : 
civil  engineers,  electrical  engineers,  chemists,  geologists,  and 
biologists  —  and  each  kind  needs  not  only  severe  mental 
discipline,  but  also  sound  information  concerning  a  definite 
group  of  subjects.  The  teachers  are  the  same  teachers  who 
give  instruction  to  College  and  Graduate  students  in  the  sub- 
jects composing  the  five  groups. 

The  Cambridge  Manual  Training  School,  built  and  main- 
tained by  Mr.  Frederic  H.  Rindge,  provided  excellent  instruc- 
tion in  1889-90  for  students  of  the  Scientific  School  in  the 
use  of  various  hand  and  machine  tools;  and  the  arrange- 
ment has  been  renewed  for  the  current  year  to  the  advantage, 
it  is  hoped,  of  both  Schools. 

Two  new  endowed  professorships  would  greatly  strengthen 
the  School,  and  be  of  much  use  in  other  departments  of  the 
University,  —  one  a  professorship  of  theory  and  practice  in 
motors  and  machinery,  the  other  a  professorship  of  architecture. 
The  first  would  reinforce  in  a  very  serviceable  way  the  depart- 
ments of  physics,  mathematics,  and  engineering ;  the  second 
would  find  its  natural  allies  in  archaeology,  history,  belles 
lettres,  and  particularly  in  the  history  of  the  fine  arts.  In  the 
profession  of  architecture  there  will  always  be  need  of  some 
men  well-trained  in  history  and  literature,  as  well  as  in  the 
principles  of  design  and  the  rules  of  construction.  Instruction 
in  the  accepted  principles  of  architecture  would  be  just  as 
appropriate  for  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts 
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as  instruction  in  the  private  life  of  the  Greeks  or  Romans,  or 
in  the  history  of  tariff  legislation  in  the  United  States,  or  in 
tiiie  morphology  of  plants  and  animals. 

The  eight  scholarships  in  the  Scientific  School  of  $150  each, 
which  were  established  ten  years  ago  for  the  benefit  of  gradu- 
ates of  Massachusetts  normal  schools,  had  never  been  all  taken 
in  any  one  year.  Indeed,  the  number  of  incumbents  had 
been  small  from  the  beginning.  The  Corporation,  therefore, 
in  1889-90  opened  them  to  graduates  of  any  reputable  norma] 
schools  in  the  United  States,  and  there  is  now  a  prospect  that 
they  will  soon  be  suitably  filled. 

The  volume  and  variety  of  instruction  in  arts  and  sciences 
offered  to  graduates  increase  steadily ;  and  the  number  of  stu* 
dents,  and  the  amount  of  tuition-fees  received  from  them, 
increase  also,  but  not  proportionately  to  the  increase  of  instruc- 
tion. 


1886-S6. 

1886-87. 

1887-«8. 

1888-88. 

188»-90. 

Numher  of  students, 

72 

70 

96 

95 

107 

Amount  of  tuition-fees, 

485b.66 

6238.38 

8397.60 

9200. 

9240. 

The  number  of  graduates  of  other  colleges  who  come  to 
Harvard  University  to  pursue  their  studies  in  arts  or  sciences 
has  much  increased  of  late  years ;  but  many  of  them  register 
in  the  College  instead  of  the  Graduate  School,  although  they 
can  obtain  the  degree  of  A.B.  just  as  well  in  the  Graduate 
School.  Thus,  at  the  beginning  of  the  current  year,  there 
were  97  graduates  of  other  colleges  registered  with  the  Faculty 
of  Arts  and  Sciences,  but  of  these  only  60  were  registered  in 
the  Graduate  School,  37  being  registered  in  the  College  —  31 
as  Seniors,  5  as  Juniors,  and  1  as  a  Sophomore.  (Compare  the 
report  of  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School,  p.  113).  Some  of 
the  graduates  of  other  institutions,  who  enter  the  College  rather 
than  the  Graduate  School,  do  so  because  they  think  that  their 
chance  of  obtaining  a  scholarship,  or  other  beneficiary  aid,  is 
better  in  the  College ;  but  others  who  exhibit  this  preference 
are  not  applicants  for  any  form  of  pecuniary  aid.  The  studies 
of  the  young  men  are  the  same  whether  they  are  registered  in 
the  Graduate  School*  or  in  the  College,  and  it  makes  no  differ- 
ence to  their  instructors  where  they  are  enrolled.    The  Faculty 
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is  chiefly  anxious  that  the  wishes  of  the  institutions  from  which 
these  students  come  should  be  properly  considered  by  them  in 
deciding  whether  to  join  the  College  or  the  Graduate  School. 

It  has  heretofore  been  customary  to  award  each  of  the  trav- 
elling Fellowships  for  three  successive  years  to  the  same  incum- 
bent. In  order  to  give  the  benefits  of  a  year,  or  two  years,  in 
Europe  to  a  larger  number  of  persons,  and  to  promote  among 
advanced  students  (whether  Bachelors  of  Arts  of  Harvard  Uni- 
versity or  of  some  other  institution)  the  practice  of  studying 
for  a  year,  or  two  years,  at  this  University  before  going  abroad, 
the  Academic  Council  in  May  last  adopted  the  method  of  ap- 
pointing graduates  to  travelling  fellowships  with  notice  that 
the  appointment  was  for  one  year  only,  or  with  notice  that 
the  appointment  would  probably  not  be  renewed  more  than 
once.  Graduates  of  other  colleges  may,  hereafter,  have  a  better 
chance  of  winning  these  valuable  prizes  than  they  have  had 
heretofore  ;  for  if  they  prove  their  good  quality  during  a  two- 
years'  membership  of  the  Graduate  School,  they  may  be  eligible 
candidates  for  a  travelling  fellowship  during  one  subsequent 
year.     One  such  appomtment  was  made  last  spring. 

The  Dean's  cogent  statement  concerning  the  proper  place 
and  function  of  the  Graduate  School  (p.  117)  is  commended 
to  the  attention  of  the  Overseers. 

The  Divinity  School  deals  in  a  strictly  scientific  spirit  with 
those  branches  of  philology,  archaeology,  history,  philosophy, 
ethics,  and  literature  which  should  interest  all  educated  minis- 
ters ;  and  receives  students  from  a  considerable  variety  of 
Protestant  denominations.  The  Dean  points  out  (p.  123)  that 
within  eight  years  the  graduate  department  of  the  School  has 
increased  in  a  particularly  hopeftil  way,  and  is  larger  during 
the  current  year  than  ever  before.  The  same  may  be  said  of 
the  School  as  a  whole ;  it  never  had  before  so  many  students 
as  it  has  this  year.  On  the  other  hand,  the  proportion  of  the 
graduates  of  American  colleges  who  enter  the  ministry  remains, 
as  for  many  years  past,  far  too  small,  considering  the  influence 
and  dignity  of  the  profession,  the  keen  demand  for  able  and 
well-trained  ministers,  and  the  happy  conditions  of  the  edu- 
cated and  faithful  minister's  life  both  in  city  and  country. 
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The  School  has  had  two  annual  deficits  in  succession,  amount- 
ing to  $2354. 78,  partly  caused  by  improvements  made  in  Divinity 
Hall,  and  partly  by  new  expenses  in  the  library.     At  present, 
the  fixed  charges  absorb  almost  the  whole  income,  so  that  any 
extraordinary  expense  may  cause  a  deficit;  but  on  looking 
back  a  few  years  one  finds  that  the  resources  of  the  School  are 
not  diminishing  but  increasing.     Thus  its  income  in  1889-90 
was  larger  by  $3208.75  than  in  1884-85,  and  larger  by  $9740.20 
than  in  1879-80.     The  Corporation  act  on  the  belief  that  per- 
sons will  continue  to  appear  from  time  to  time  who  wish  to 
foster  theologicjil  studies,  pursued  with  reverence  but  in  per- 
fect freedom,  by  adding  to  the  endowments  of  this  department 
of  the  University. 

The  recent  increase  of  tuition-fees  in  the  Law  School  war- 
ranted an  increase  in  the  amount  of  instruction  offered.  Ac- 
cordingly, arrangements  were  made  in  the  spring  of  1890  to 
double  the  amount  of  instruction  in  cnminal  law,  partnership, 
and  corporations.  An  anonymous  gift  of  $1000  a  year  for  five 
years  enabled  the  Corporation  to  provide  also  a  new  course  on 
the  peculiarities  of  Massachusetts  law  and  practice.  An  assist- 
ant professor  was  added  to  the  Faculty.  The  addition  to  the 
salary  list  in  consequence  of  these  changes  was  $3750.  Since 
Ae  School  had  a  surplus  of  $10,693.93  in  1889-90  without 
counting  the  gifts  for  immediate  use,  and  the  increase  in  the 
number  of  students  still  continues  (279  in  1890-91  against 
254  in  1889-90),  it  is  clear  that  still  further  additions  to  the 
instruction  can  be^made  for  the  next  year. 

The  average  age  of  college  graduates  when  admitted  to  the 
Law  School  has  been  23  since  1873-74,  the  average  age  of 
non-graduates  being  22  (Dean's  report,  p.   131).     The  pro- 
portion of  Harvard  Bachelors  of  Arts  in  the  Law  School  is 
increasing ;  that  of  Bachelors  of  other  institutions  and  that  of 
non-graduates  are  diminishing  (Dean's  report,  p.  130).     The 
practice  of  entering  the  School  with  one  year's  advanced  stand- 
ing is  slightly  on  the  increase,  while  the  practice  of  obtaining 
the  degree  without  passing  the  third  year  of  the  cotirse  at  the 
School  is  apparently  dying  out. 
Experience  having  shown  that  the  existing  regulations  con- 
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cerning  the  admission  and  continaous  registration  of  special 
students  permitted  some  persons  to  maintain  a  nominal  con- 
nexion with  the  School  who  took  no  part  whatever  in  its  work, 
the  Faculty  checked  this  evil  by  adopting  new  regulations  as 
follows :  — 

*^  Persons  who  arie  not  candidates  for  a  degree  may  enter  the  SchcK>l 
as  special  students  at  any  time  without  examination,  and  avail  them- 
selves of  its  advantages  in  whatever  manner  and  to  whatever  extent 
they  see  fit.  They  must,  however,  if  not  college  graduates,  produce 
certificates  of  good  moral  character,  and  give  two  references  for  fiir- 
ther  information. 

A  special  student  who  has  been  in  the  School  during  any  part  of  an 
academic  year  must,  in  the  regular  examinations  held  at  the  end  of 
the  year,  or  held  in  the  following  September,  pass  an  examination  in 
at  least  three  subjects. 

No  student,  whether  a  candidate  for  a  degree  or  a  special  student, 
who  has  not  in  any  year  passed  an  examination  in  at  least  three  sub- 
jects will  be  allowed,  unless  by  vote  of  the  Faculty,  to  continue  as 
a  special  student  in  the  School." 

It  is  believed  that  these  regulations  will  put  an  end  to  an 
abuse,  without  interfering  with  any  of  the  proper  uses  of  the 
University  statute  concerning  persons  not  candidates  for  a 
degree  (statute  10). 

The  attention  of  the  Overseers  is  especially  invited  to  the 
Dean's  careful  comparison  of  the  condition  of  the  Law  School 
in  1869-70  with  its  actual  state.  His  description  of  the  library 
and  of  the  means  by  which  it  has  been  brought  to  its  present 
admirable  condition  will  interest  any  one  wjio  habitually  uses 
a  professional  library.  Within  the  -  period  covered  by  the 
Dean's  survey,  the  School  has  had  two  great  benefactors,  the 
giver  of  Austin  Hall,  and  the  founder  of  the  new  professor- 
ship. It  has  also  received  from  a  considerable  number  of 
givers  a  Book  Fund  which  now  amounts  to  $42,P21.25.  These 
benefactions,  however,  came  rather  late  in  the  transformation 
of  the  School,  and  were  rewards  and  encouragements,  rather 
than  originating  impulses.  It  is  to  the  wisdom  and  courage  of 
the  Dean  and  Faculty,  and  to  the  prompt  demonstration  of  the 
efficacy  of  the  School's  methods  which  its  young  graduates  have 
supplied,  that  the  School  owes  its  remai'kable  development. 
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The  important  event  in  the  Medical  School  during  1889-90 
was  the  completion,  at  a  cost  of  135,000,  of  the  laboratories 
for  pathology  and  bacteriology  given  by  Henry  Francis  Sears, 
M.D.     The  laboratories  are  spacious,  well-lighted,  and  con- 
venient, but  absolutely  plain  and  simple.     They  were  ready 
for  use  just  when  public  interest  in  bacteriology  had  been 
greatly   stimulated   by   the  bold  experiments  which  German 
scientists,  liberally  supplied   by   their   Government  with   all 
possible  fiEM^ilities  for  investigatioD,  have  been  making  in  the 
application  of  bacteriological   discoveries  to   the  practice   of 
medicine.    The  combination  of  facilities  required  for  researches 
like  those  of  Professor  Koch  seems  almost  unattainable  by  any 
methods  as  yet  developed  in  the  United  States.     There  are 
needed  professorships  for  research,  laboratories,  establishments 
for  systematic  experimentation  on  animals,  and  hospitals  for 
the  most  careful  treatment  of  human  patients ;  and  all  these 
institutions  must  work  together  harmoniously  for  long  terms 
of  years,  and  must  be  liberally  suppoi'ted  without  expectation 
of  pecuniary  profit,  or  of  immediate  tangible  results.     In  the 
United  States  these  different  agencies,  which  for  purposes  of 
fruitful  discovery  need  to  act  in  combination,  are  maintained, 
if  maintained  at  all  in  any  one  place,  by  as  many  different 
corporations,  which  are  more  or  less  divided  in  interests,  and 
are  quite   unaccustomed  to   act    together.     Moreover,  these 
different  corporations  have,  as  a  rule,  but  scanty  resources 
each  for  its  own  immediate  object.     It  must  be  confessed  that 
the  American  method  of  diflbsed  private  endowments  is,  for 
purposes  of  medical  research,  very  inferior  to  the  government 
method  as  exhibited  in  Germany,  being  less  prompt,  liberal, 
and  patient,  and  less  able  to  effect  the  needed  combination  of 
i^sources. 

There  is  no  professorship  of  bacterJblogy  in  the  Harvard 

Medical  School ;  the  Sears  laboratories  are  not  endowed ;  and 

the  School  as  a  whole  can  hardly  meet  its  ordinary  expenses 

&om  year  to  year.      Such  resources  as  the  community  has 

placed  at  its  disposal,  it  uses  diligently  and  with  increasing  effect. 

The  Faculty  of  the  Dental  School  was  somewhat  changed  in 
1889-90.    Dr.  Maurice  H.  Richardson  retired  from  it,  while 
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Dr.  Eugene  H.  Smith  entered  it  as  Instructor  in  Orthodontia, 
and  Dr.  Jere  E.  Stanton  as  Instructor  in  Oral  Anatomy  and 
Physiology.  At  the  same  time  the  subject  of  therapeutics  was 
transferred  from  Professor  Brackett  to  Assistant  Professor 
Briggs.  The  teaching  staff  was  also  increased  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  four  Clinical  Lecturers,  three  additional  Instructors, 
and  two  additional  Assistant  Demonstrators. 

The  Faculty  resolved  in  1889-90  to  establish  a  three-years* 
graded  course  beginning  in  September,  1891,  and  they  have 
given  public  notice  to  that  effect.  Except  that  students  will 
still  be  admitted  to  advanced  standing  on  examination,  all 
candidates  for  the  degree  will  thereafter  be  required  to  pass 
three  years  in  the  School.  Certificates  of  study  in  the  oflSce  of 
a  private  practitioner  will  no  longer  be  accepted.  This  action 
of  the  Faculty  will  add  materially  to  the  cost  of  the  dental 
degree,  and  may  temporarily  diminish  the  number  of  students 
in  the  School ;  but  it  will  raise  the  standard  of  the  degree  and 
add  to  its  value. 

On  and  after  June,  1891,  a  knowledge  of  one  additional 
subject  will  be  required  at  the  examination  for  admission,  in 
accordance  with  the  notice  first  given  in  1889-90.  For  this 
reason,  perhaps,  or  because  of  the  increase  in  the  requirements 
for  the  degree  which  takes  effect  next  September,  there  was 
this  year  a  sudden  increase  in  the  number  of  the  first-year  class. 

The  School  had  a  surplus  of  $2335.38  in  1889-90,  —  a  sur- 
plus a  little  more  than  sufficient  to  extinguish  the  balance  of 
its  debt  to  the  University  treasury.  Its  Subscription  Fund 
now  amounts  to  18155.85.  The  very  small  salaries  paid  to 
its  teachers  were  increased  a  little  in  1889-90,  and  have  been 
again  augmented  for  the  current  year. 

The  Bussey  Institutfon  lived  well  within  its  income  during 
1889-90,  the  operations  of  the  year  resulting  in  a  surplus  of 
12473.14.  The  course  of  instruction  in  entomology,  which 
had  been  temporarily  intei*rupted,  was  resumed  under  the 
charge  of  Albert  H.  Tuttle,  S.B.,  M.D.  All  receipts  from  the 
farm,  for  board  of  animals  and  by  sale  of  wood,  hay,  and  sun- 
dries, are  spent  on  the  farm  ;  and  they  are  sufficient  to  keep 
the  estate  in  presentable  condition,  and  to  improve  some  parts 
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of  it  from  year  to  year.  The  Horticultural  department  gives 
Professor. Goodale  important  aid  in  the  di£Scult  work  of  pro- 
viding flowers  out  of  season  by  the  thousand  for  the  large 
classes  in  botany  at  Cambridge.  It  also  makes  unusual  and 
interesting  exhibits  from  time  to  time  at  the  stated  exhibitions 
of  the  Horticultural  Society  in  Boston. 

The  income  of  the  Institution  from  the  Bussey  Trust  (the 
Institution  receives  one  half  the  net  income  of  the  Trust  after 
payment  of  certain  annuities)  was  $8873.06  in  1889-90,  which 
was  about  $1100  more  than  the  income  from  this  source  in 
1888-89  or  in  1887-88.  The  investments  of  the  Fund  in 
Boston  real  estate  give  a  much  better  return  than  in  1879-80, 
when  the  income  of  the  Institution  from  the  Trust  was  only 
$3505.30 ;  but  they  do  not  promise  soon  to  yield  again  the 
income  which  the  Institution  enjoyed  from  them  in  1874-75  — 
namely  :  $17,155.92.  As  a  lesson  in  the  vicissitudes  to  which 
prudent  investments  in  city  stores  and  offices  are  liable  in  the 
course  of  fifty  years,  the  experience  of  the  Bussey  Institution 
is  instructive. 

The  Veterinary  School  and  Hospital  had  a  prosperous  year — 
the  most  prosperous  of  the  seven  years  of  their  existence.    The 
Hospital,  by  receiving  only  paying  patients,  was  able  to  meet 
its  own  expenses  and  the  excess  of  the  expenditures  on  the 
School  over  the   receipts   from   the   School.     This  favorable 
result  was  brought  about  by  adding  to  the  Hospital  staff  a 
resident  surgeon  who  gave  all  his  time  to  the  Hospital.     The 
salary  list  was  thereby  increased ;  but  more  and  better  work 
was  accomplished ;  so  that  the  Hospital  earnings  were  larger 
by  $2642.33  than  the  earnings  of  the  preceding  year.      Pro- 
fessor Lyman,  who  is  at  the  head  both  of  the  School  and  of 
the  Hospital,  is  of  opinion  that  an  enlargement  of  the  present 
building  would  increase  the  receipts  in  higher  proportion  than 
tile  expenses.     He  states  clearly  (p.  150)  the  reasons  why  the 
School  cannot  be  expected  to  grow  rapidly,  and  why  it  needs 
endowment.     He  believes  that  the  School  and  Hospital  should 
have  at  least  two  officers  who   are  not  in  private   practice. 
From  the  University's  point  of  view  it  is  very  desirable  that 
the  School  should  be  a  place  of  research  as  well  as  of  instruct 
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tdon,  and  that  the  Hospital  should  not  be  obliged  to  confine 
itself  to  paying  cases ;  but  to  accomplish  these  improvements 
a  considerable  endowment  —  about  1100,000  —  would  be 
necessary. 

In  June,  1890,  one  more  subject  was  required  at  the  admis- 
sion examination  than  had  previously  been  demanded ;  but  the 
grade  of  the  examination  remains  somewhat  lower  than  that  of 
the  entrance  examinations  at  the  Medical  and  Dental  Schools. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  range  of  studies  is,  and  always  has  been, 
wider  in  the  Veterinary  School  than  in  the  Dental. 

The  Librarian  (p.  152)  and  Assistant  Librarian  Tillinghast 
(p.  162)  call  attention  to  the  increasing  charges  for  periodicals 
and  serials  at  the  Library.  The  heavy  cost  of  these  publican 
tions  diminishes  unduly  the  means  of  buying  books.  Yet 
teacners  and  advanced  students  feel  so  keenly  the  need  of  the 
freshest  publications  on  their  respective  subjects,  that  it  is 
probably  inexpedient  to  reduce  the  periodical  and  serial  list. 

The  accessions  to  the  Library  in  1889-90  were  so  numerous, 
that  the  cataloguing  fell  behind,  and  no  progress  was  made  on 
the  back  work  (p.  159).  An  addition  to  the  cataloguing  staff 
ha8  therefore  been  made  since  the  beginning  of  the  current  year. 

To  get  all  fires  out  of  Gore  Hall,  the  Corporation  caused 
the  steam-heating  apparatus  in  that  building  in  1888  to  be 
connected  with  the  boilers  in  University  Hall.  An  unexpected 
result  of  the  change  has  been  that  the  charges  for  fuel  for  the 
Library  have  been  increased  42  percent,  although  the  past  two 
winters  have  been  mild,  and  no  more  heat  has  been  wanted 
in  the  Library  than  was  wanted  before. 

The  need  of  a  new  reading-room  has  been  explained  in  pre- 
vious Reports,  and  has  lately  been  put  before  the  graduates  and 
other  friends  of  the  University  in  published  circulars  which 
were  issued  by  a  conunittee  of  undergraduates.  The  under- 
taking is  one  quite  beyond  the  resources  of  the  Corporation, 
and  it  must  therefore  await  the  coming  of  some  single  bene- 
factor, or  the  raising  of  a  large  sum  by  general  subscription. 
That  a  spacious  reading-room,  accessible  in  the  evening,  should 
be  so  urgently  desired  is  a  sign  of  University  activity.  It 
means  that  methods  of  instruction  have  improved,  and  that 
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there  is  zeal   for  readiog  and  research.     A  building  slightly 
detached,  north  of  the  present  building,  but  connected  with  it 
by  covered  passages,  would  best  answer  the  purpose.     The 
whole  of  Gore  Hall  could  then  be  converted  into  a  capacious 
Btack,  all  the  books  could  be  properly  classified,  the  delivery- 
room  could  be  enlarged,  and  the  stacks  could  be  kept  cool  — 
to  the    great   advantage   of  the   books  —  while   the   reading- 
room  and  the  work-rooms  were  kept  warm.     Excepting  the 
endowment    of   permanent    professorships,   this   is  the   most 
mrgent  need  of  the  University  at  this  moment. 

By  the  liberality  of  a  few  of  its  friends,  the  Herbarium  was 
assured  last  spring  of  13500  a  year  of  additional  income  for  five 
years.  Two  assistants  have  already  been  employed,  and  every 
effort  will  be  made  to  secure  for  the  Curator  leisure  to  carry 
forward  the  Synoptical  Flora  of  North  America.  The  Her- 
barium and  the  Garden  are  to  share  the  income  of  a  fund  of 
$2000,  which  Mr.  John  L.  Russell  of  Salem,  who  made  the 
College  his  residuary  legatee,  besides  making  a  bequest  of  $1000 
to  the  Divinity  School,  desired  to  have  set  apart  for  their 
benefit  (Treasurer's  Statement,  p.  7).  The  report  of  the 
Curator  (p.  165)  describes  several  important  accessions  to  the 
Herbarium  during  the  year,  partly  by  purchase  but  mainly  by 
gift.  The  Herbarium  has  performed  so  many  services  for 
botanists  and  botanical  institutions  in  all  parts  of  the  world, 
that  it  is  constantly  receiving  valuable  gifts  in  return. 

The  report  of  the  Director  of  the  Botanic  Garden  (p.  166) 
gives  ample  evidence  of  the  usefulness  and  activity  of  the  es- 
tablishment, and  of  the  liberality  and  constancy  of  its  friends. 
The  classes  in  botany  increase  with  the  general  growth  of  the 
University,  and  over-tax  the  resources  of  the  Garden  and  its 
greenhouses.     The  classes  open  about  the  tenth  of  February, 
and  it  is  a  serious  task  to  provide  at  that  season  a  proper  series 
of  flowers  in  adequate  number.      The  Bussey  Institution  has 
l^en  supplying  large  quantities  of  flowers  for  the  classes,  and 
can  doubtless  continue  to  render  this  ingenious  and  interesting 
service.     The  proposed  Museum  of  Economic  Botany  has  re- 
quired much  consideration  on  the  part  of  the  Director.     Its 
building  is  completed,  but  not  yet  furnished  ;  many  specimens 
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have  been  already  collected;  many  others  will  be  purchased 
during  the  current  year ;  and  the  general  plan  and  policy  of 
the  Museum  have  been  decided  upon  (p.  169).  By  the  end 
of  the  next  academic  year  the  arrangement  of  the  collection  will 
probably  be  sufficiently  advanced  to  make  it  interesting  both  to 
students  and  to  the  public.  In  some  respects  the  exhibition 
will  be  unique.  The  Director  is  now  absent  on  a  journey  round 
the  world  in  the  interests  of  the  Museum. 

At  the  Arnold  Arboretum  no  tree-planting  was  done  during 
the  year,  for  the  reason  that  the  Park  Commissioners  of  the 
City  of  Boston  had  been  unable  to  build  more  roads  and  to 
grade  the  adjoining  slopes  in  season.  The  slowness  with 
which  the  road-plan  of  the  Arboretum  has  been  executed  by 
the  City  has  already  retarded  by  several  years  the  execution 
of  the  planting-plans,  and  has  caused  the  loss  of  many  carefully 
prepared  specimens.  When  it  is  remembered  that  after  the 
planting  of  the  permanent  collections  many  years  must  elapse 
before  the  beauty  of  the  specimens  can  be  fully  developed,  the 
long  delays  in  the  preliminary  work  seem  the  more  regrettable. 
The  Commissioners  have,  however,  done  some  work  during 
the  past  fifteen  months  ;  so  that  the  Director  hopes  (p.  171)  to 
be  able  to  do  some  permanent  planting  during  the  coming  season. 

The  Director  and  the  Assistant  in  the  Arboretum,  Mr. 
Charles  E.  Faxon,  issued  during  the  year  the  first  volume  of 
a  magnificent  illustrated  work,  '•  The  Silva  of  North  America," 
on  which  they  have  been  engaged  for  many  years. 

The  Director  of  the  Chemical  Laboratory  calls  attention 
in  his  report  (p.  172)  to  the  importance  of  right  methods  in 
the  teaching  of  experimental  science  in  schools,  outlines  the 
policy  to  be  pursued  in  arranging  the  new  mineralogical  ex- 
hibition in  the  University  Museum,  and  describes  the  chemical 
investigations  which  have  been  in  progress  in  the  laboratories 
during  the  year.  The  valuable  collection  of  minerals  and 
meteorites  has  all  been  removed  from  Boylston  Hall,  and  been 
stored  in  the  new  Museum.  In  the  course  of  the  current  year 
it  is  expected  that  the  collection  will  be  rearranged  in  the  new 
rooms,  and  the  mineralogical  laboratories  be  fully  furnished 
and  equipped.    The  Director  has  procured  almost  all  the  money 
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needed  for  this  purpose,  as  well  as  the  large  sum  required  to 
build  the  miueralogical  portion  of  the  University  Museum. 

The  number  of  students  who  make  use  of  the  Jefferson 
Physical  Laboratory  increases.  The  Director  reports  (p.  181) 
218  choices  of  elective  courses  in  physics  during  the  year 
1889—90 ;  and  it  is  to  be  observed  that  a  reasonable  number 
of  students  pursued  the  advanced  courses.  Two  sununer 
courses  were  given  in  the  long  vacation  instead  of  one  as  here- 
tofore, the  new  one  being  more  advanced  than  the  other.  Of 
the  31  students  who  attended  these  courses  22  were  teachers 
in  schools  or  colleges.  The  increase  in  the  number  of  candi- 
dates who  offer  experimental  physics  at  the  examination  for 
admission  to  College  is  highly  gratifying  to  the  professors  and 
assistants  in  the  Jefferson  Laboratory;  for  they  have  givet 
much  time  for  two  years  to  perfecting  laboratory  methods  for 
elementary  students.  The  Director  describes  (p.  183)  the 
investigations  which  were  in  progress  during  the  year,  and 
again  urges  in  that  connection  the  need  of  a  good  mechanic 
attached  to  the  Laboratory.  An  effort  was  made  by  Mr. 
Francis  Blake  to  i-aise  a  fiind  of  $100,000  for  the  endowment 
of  research  in  the  Physical  Laboratory  ;  but  it  was  only  begun 
when  the  wide-spread  disturbance  of  commercial  credit  in  the 
autumn  of  1890  arrested  it. 

The  fire-proof  store-house  and  work-rooms  needed  by  the 
Observatory  have  not  yet  been  supplied ;  so  that  the  library, 
manascripts,  and  photographic   plates  are  still  in  danger  of 
sadden  destruction  by  fire.     The   27,000  plates  taken  since 
1885,  many  of  which  are  unique,  ought  to  be  preserved  for 
comparison  with  similar  plates  taken  ten  or  twenty  years  later. 
Publication  secures  the  contents  of  manuscripts,  and  makes 
the  manuscripts  themselves  not  worth  keeping.     The  value  of 
plates  on  the  contrary  is  not  destroyed  by  the  first  publication 
of  the  results  obtained  from  them,  and  they  should  be  preserved 
for  future  study.     The  Director's  account  of  the  year's  work 
at  the  Observatory  (p.  186)  will  be  found  even  more  interest- 
ing than  usual.     There  is  something  very  suggestive  in  the 
wide  range  and  adventurous  quality  of  the  operations  of  the 
Oheervatory  •    They  suggest  that  universities  may,  in  the  future, 
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carry  on  researches  in  other  sciences  beside  astronomy  by 
detached  parties  reporting  to  a  home  laboratory.  Meteorology 
and  geo-physics  in  general  are  subjects  which  could  be  profit* 
ably  studied  by  this  method.  Governments  have  heretofore  done 
most  of  this  work  ;  but  it  now  appears  that  universities  can  do 
it  also.  The  publications  of  the  Observatoiy  during  the  year 
(p.  193)  were  numerous  and  impoii;ant;  and  thei*e  would  have 
been  more  of  them,  had  it  not  been  for  lack  of  money  to  pay 
for  the  printing. 

The  University  Museum  was  completed,  ready  for  its  furni- 
ture, in  1889-90,  as  far  as  the  south-western  comer-block  on 
Oxford  St. ,  and  considerable  portions  of  the  new  structure  are 
afready  occupied.  That  portion  which  is  to  be  occupied  by 
the  department  of  botany  has  a  floor  area  of  30,000  feet,  with- 
out counting  the  halls  and  stairways,  and  cost  185,219.55  ; 
that  portion  which  is  to  be  devoted  to  mineralogy  has  a  floor 
area  of  13,200  feet  and  cost  $34,896.23.  About  30  percent  of 
the  floor  area  of  the  botanical  and  mineralogical  sections  is 
given  to  exhibition-rooms ;  the  rest  is  devoted  to  lecture- 
rooms,  laboratories,  and  storage-rooms.  The  provision  made 
for  instructors  and  students  will  be  ample  for  many  years  to 
come ;  and  the  exhibition-rooms  are  large  enough  for  the  dis- 
play of  type-specimens  in  proper  variety,  but  not  for  the 
display  of  many  specimens  of  the  same  type. 

The  work  of  the  Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology  is  crippled 
for  lack  of  money.  Explorations  cannot  be  carried  on  ;  much- 
needed  assistance  cannot  be  hired ;  cases  cannot  be  built ;  and 
the  stores  of  the  Museum  cannot  be  opened  to  specialists; 
because  the  funds  do  not  yield  income  enough  to  cover  any 
extraordinary  expenses.  Moreover  a  part  of  the  income  is 
pledged  for  several  years  to  come  to  the  repayment  of  advances 
made  for  building.  Merely  to  complete  its  exhibition  collec- 
tions, as  planned,  the  Museum  ought  to  have  an  additional 
income  of  |10,000  a  year  for  five  years. 

The  period  of  isolation  which  the  Peabody  Museum  of 
American  Archaeology  and  Ethnology  has  had  to  endure  — 
like   most   endowments   which   bear  the    name   of  an    indi- 
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vidual  —  may  fairly  be  said  to  be  over.  Persons  interested 
in  the  subject  are  no  longer  restrained  from  adding  to  the 
very  limited  resources  of  the  Museum  by  the  impression  that 
it  is  sufficiently  endowed,  or  that  it  is  primarily  a  monument 
to  its  founder.  The  year  1889-90  was  one  of  much  activity 
at  the  Museum,  because  several  friends  provided  means  of 
productive  exploration,  or  themselves  conducted  successful 
explorations  in  the  interest  of  the  Museum.  In  October  last 
the  first  addition  ever  made  to  the  permanent  funds  of  the 
Museum  was  received  —  the  generous  gift  by  Mrs.  Mary 
Copley  Thaw  of  Pittsburgh  of  130,000  to  found  the  Thaw 
Fellowship  Fund  (p.  209).  Since  that  date  two  fellowships 
have  been  provided  for  the  benefit  of  students  of  archaeology 
at  the  Museum,  and  American  Archaeology  and  Ethnology 
have  been  recognized  by  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences  as 
subjects  in  the  pursuit  of  which  the  higher  degrees  in  arts 
may  be  obtained.  The  Committee  appointed  by  the  Over-* 
aeers  to  visit  the  Museum  is  composed  of  active  supporters  of 
archaeological  exploration  and  research,  who  work  in  full 
accord  with  the  Trustees  of  the  Museum  on  the  one  hand 
and  the  University  authorities  on  the  other.  It  is  obvious 
from  these  facts  that  broader  prospects  are  opening  for  this 
interesting  department  of  the  University. 

An  important  step  was  taken  in  1889-90  towards  the  forma- 
tion of  a  valuable  museum  in  connection  with  the  department 
of  Semitic  Languages  and  History.     In  December,  1889,  Mr. 
Jacob  H.  Schiff  of  New  York,  a  member  of  the  Overseers' 
Committee   to  visit  that  department,  offered  the  University 
♦10,000  for  the   purchase   of  casts,  manuscripts,  and   other 
objects  illustrating  Semitic  literature  and  histoiy,  on  condi- 
tion that  the  University  provide  for  the  exhibition  and  care  of 
the  collection.     This  condition  was  immediately  met  through 
the  cooperation  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Peabody  Museum,  who 
«t  the  suggestion  of  their  Curator  offered  a  gallery  61   feet 
square   in  the   new   part   of   their  building,    as   a   place    of 
temporary    deposit    for    the    new    collection.     Purchases    of 
nianuscripts  and  antiquities  began  in  March,  and  gifts  began 
to  come  in.     It   soon    appearing    that    for    systematic    and 
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prompt  purchasing  it  was  desirable  to  have  for  a  time  a 
responsible  buyer  in  Europe,  Professor  Lyon  was  commis- 
sioned to  go  abroad  for  that  purpose.  He  spent  nearly  three 
months  in  London,  Paris,  and  Berlin,  and  succeeded  in  obtain- 
ing from  numerous  sources  a  valuable  collection  of  books, 
manuscripts,  inscriptions,  photographs,  casts,  coins,  electro- 
types, impressions  of  seals  and  tablets,  and  other  objects  to 
the  value  of  about  15000.  Keproductions,  even  of  veiy 
precious  objects,  being  as  a  rule  inexpensive,  after  the  moulds 
have  once  been  made,  a  moderate  sum  of  money  has  secured 
a  highly  instructive  and  interesting  collection. 

Under  an  agreement  between  the  Corporation  and  the  Trus- 
tees of  the  Museum  the  cases  for  the  collection  are  in  process 
of  construction,  and  it  is  expected  that  by  next  April  most  of 
the  objects  already  purchased  or  given  will  be  on  exhibition. 

Many  of  the  most  valuable  Semitic  objects  how  in  the  great 
museums  of  Europe  have  never  been  moulded  for  reproduction, 
and  the  museum  authorities  are  less  disposed  than  formerly  to 
run  the  risks  involved  in  moulding.  Nevertheless  permission 
could  probably  have  been  obtained  to  reproduce  many  desirable 
objects  both  at  Paris  and  Berlin ;  but  Professor  Lyon  was 
deterred  from  entering  upon  that  undertaking  last  summer  by 
the  high  cost  of  the  first  moulds,  and  by  the  lack  of  exhibition 
space  for  the  larger  objects. 

Although  this  new  collection  is  necessarily  arranged  for  the 
time  being  in  a  provisional,  although  i^rfectly  safe,  manner, 
it  is  clear  that  an  important  addition  has  already  been  made  to 
the  archaeological  and  historical  resources  of  the  University, 
and  that  around  this  nucleus  very  precious  materials  to  illustrate 
the  history  and  literature  of  the  most  remarkable  of  races  will 
in  time  be  gathered. 

The  attendance  at  the  summer  courses  offered  by  the  Uni- 
versity during  the  long  vacation  continues  to  increase,  and  it 
seems  probable  that  they  meet  a  permanent  demand.  The 
students  at  these  courses  are  almost  uniformly  very  much  in 
earnest,  and  inclined  to  work  too  much  rather  than  too  little. 
The  instructors  are  generally  found  among  the  younger  officers 
of  the  University,  who  can  usually  prepare  themselves  for  the 
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strain  of  teaching  with  vivacity  every  day  during  from  four 
to  six  weeks  of  summer  weather,  by  taking  some  vacation  in 
June  during  the  period  of  final  examinations.  As  the  classes 
contain  a  large  proportion  of  professional  teachers,  they  are 
very  interesting  and  stimulating  to  the  instructors.  For  the 
benefit  of  the  students  in  these  courses  —  many  of  whom  are 
persons  of  small  means  —  the  Foxcroft  Club  was  kept  open 
last  summer  with  good  results. 

The  Quinquennial  Catalogue  was  printed  in  English  in  1890 
for  the  first  time,  except  that  the  abbreviations  for  all  but  the 
engineering  degrees  were  kept  in  the  Latin  form,  and  that  the 
names  of  learned  societies  on  the  Continent  of  Europe  were  not 
translated.  A  statement  by  the  editor  concerning  the  other 
changes  made  in  this  edition  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix 
(p.  238). 

For  several  years  past  there  has  been  a  movement  among 
graduates  of  the  professional  schools  who  are  not  also  graduates 
of  the  College  in  favor  of  an  amendment  to  the  Act  of  1865 
which  should  extend  the  right  of  suffrage  for  the  Board  of 
Overseers  to  graduates  of  all  departments.  The  agitation  began 
four  years  ago  in  the  Association  of  the  Graduates  of  the  Sci- 
entific School,  but  has  now  extended  to  all  the  other  Schools. 
In  1889-90  petitions  were  sent  to  the  President  and  Fellows  by 
the  Faculty  and  certain  Alumni  of  the  Divinity  School,  by  the 
Law  Faculty  and  the  Law  School  Association,  by  officers  and 
members  of  the  Scientific  School  Association,  by  graduates  of 
the  Medical  School,  and  by  the  Dental  Alumni  Association. 
These  petitions  were  transmitted  by  the  President  and  Fellows 
to  the  Overseers,  and  were  by  them  referred  to  a  committee, 
who  gave  a  hearing  to  persons  interested  in  advocating  the 
change  proposed.  The  final  action  of  the  Overseers  on  the 
petitions  was  adverse.  During  the  current  year  similar  petitions 
have  again  been  presented,  supported  in  some  instances  by 
graduates  of  the  College. 

Last  June  the  President  and  Fellows  offered  the  use  of  all 
their  grounds  in  Cambridge  to  the  City  for  twelve  weeks, 
beginning  on  the  Monday  after  Commencement,  in  every  year 
till  farther  notice,  provided  that  the  grounds  should  be  restored 
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to  the  University  in  the  same  condition  in  which  they  were 
received.  The  City  accepted  the  loan  of  the  grounds,  but 
made  little  use  of  any  part  of  them  except  Holmes  Field,  where 
evening  concerts  were  given.  It  was  the  hope  of  the  President 
and  Fellows  that  the  people  of  Cambridge,  and  particularly  the 
children,  might  enjoy  the  grounds  in  summer,  and  they  still 
cherish  this  hope,  although  it  would  doubtless  be  necessary  for 
the  City  to  incur  some  expense  for  seats  and  police. 

The  increase  in  the  amount  of  tuition-fees  and  the  rents  of 
Walter  Hastings  Hall  —  which  was  finished  in  December,  1889, 
at  a  total  cost  of  $243,215.95  —  emboldened  the  Corporation 
to  raise  the  salaries  of  fifteen  professors  and  the  Librarian  from 
$4000  to  $4500  a  year,  and  the  salaries  of  four  Law  professors 
from  $4500  to  $5000  a  year.  At  the  same  time  they  passed  a 
standing  vote  which  fixed  the  salary  of  an  assistant  professor 
in  his  second  term  at  $3000  a  year  instead  of  $2500.  For  Col- 
lege professors  this  is  the  first  increase  in  the  regular  salary 
since  1869.  Some  improvement  was  made  simultaneously  ia 
the  rates  of  compensation  to  instructors. 

In  January,  1890,  an  unknown  benefactor  paid  $200,000^ 
into  the  Retiring  Allowance  Fund,  doing  thereby  a  good  deed 
of  far-reaching  influence.  On  the  31st  of  July,  1890,  that 
Fund  amounted  to  $242,211.97.  Although  not  large  enough 
to  warrant  the  Corporation  in  establishing  forthwith  the  system 
of  retiring  allowances  which  they  put  on  record  in  1880  as  in 
their  judgment  a  suitable  system,  it  would  enable  them  to 
provide  for  single  cases  of  disability,  should  such  occur. 

The  President  and  Fellows  desire  to  manage  the  property  of 
the  University  in  a  conservative  way,  although  they  mean  to 
spend  its  whole  income  for  the  benefit  of  the  present  generation 
of  youth.  The  Overseers  will  observe  that  the  year  1889-90 
was  a  favorable  one  financially  considered.  There  were  sur- 
pluses in  all  departments  except  the  Divinity  School,  Medical 
School,  and  Observatory  ;  and  in  these  the  deficits  were  insig- 
nificant. Proper  payments  were  made  towards  the  sinking  of 
premiums  and  the  repayment  of  advances  for  buying  needed 
lands  in  Cambridge.  The  Stock  Account,  an  unrestricted  fund, 
was  nursed,  and  the  book  valuation  of  unimproved  lands  in 
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Cambridge  reduced  by  $30,037.91.  These  and  similar  meas- 
ures the  Corporation  habitually  take,  in  the  hope  of  keeping 
the  University  property  good,  and  of  providing  in  the  fat  years 
some  resources  for  the  lean.  The  permanent  obligations  of  the 
Corporation  for  salaries  are  large ;  but  they  are  careful  to  make 
a  fair  proportion  of  their  appointments  only  for  one  year. 

The  attention  of  the  Overseers  is  respectfully  invited  to  the 
follow'ing  reports  on  the  several  departments   and  scientific 

establishments. 

CHARLES  W.   ELIOT, 

I^esident. 
Cambbwqs,  10  January,  1S90. 
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•THE  FACULTY  OF  AETS  AND  SCIENCES. 

To  THE  President  of  the  Universitt: 

Sib,  —  As  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  I  have  the 
honor  to  present  the  following  report  upon  the  organization  and 
subsequent  action  of  that  body  at  the  close  of  the  academic  year 
1889-90 :  — 

The  amended  Statutes,  establishing  this  Faculty  and  giving  it  the 
charge  of  Harvard  College,  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School,  and  the 
Graduate  School,  having  been  adopted  by  the  Corporation,  were 
approved  by  the  Board  of  Overseers,  May  21,  1890,  and  took  effect 
immediately.  The  Faculties  of  Harvard  College  and  of  the  Lawrence 
Scientific  School  were  thereby  dissolved,  and  their  rights,  duties,  and 
administrative  powers  were  transferred  to  the. new  Faculty  of  Arts 
and  Sciences ;  the  powers  of  recommending  candidates  for  the  de- 
grees of  Master  of  Arts,  Doctor  of  Science,  and  Doctor  of  Philoso- 
phy, heretofore  exercised  by  the  Academic  Council,  the  administrative 
authority  and  duties  of  the  same  body  under  the  Standing  Rules  of 
the  Corporation  and  Overseers,  and  the  charge  of  the  fellowships  and 
scholarships  .appropriated  for  the  use  of  graduate  students,  also 
passed  to  the  new  Faculty,  the  Academic  Council  being  succeeded  in 
its  deliberative  functions  by  the  University  Council. 

The  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  under  this  reorganization,  met 
for  the  first  time  May  27, 1890.  As  only  four  weeks  of  the  academic 
year  then  remained,  they  found  it  expedient  to  make  some  provisional 
arrangements  for  completing  the  business  of  the  year,  postponing  for 
a  time  some  details  of  their  permanent  organization.  It  was  accord- 
ingly voted  that  the  administrative  work  heretofore  delegated  to  the 
Deans  of  the  Faculties  of  Harvard  College  and  of  the  Lawrence  Scien- 
tific School,  and  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Academic  Council,  respec- 
tively, should  be  conducted  by  Professors  Smith  and  Chaplin,  and,  in 
the  absence  of  Professor  Peirce,  by  the  Secretary  of  the  University. 
The  Standing  Committees  of  the  Faculty  of  Harvard  College  and  of 
the  Academic  Council  were  requested  to  act  until  further  notice.  The 
regulations  and  standing  orders  of  the  Faculty  of  Harvard  College 
were  then  adopted,  and  also  such  rules  and  standing  orders  of  the 
Academic  Council  as  related  to  the  degrees  for  which  that  body  had 
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the  power  of  recommeDdation  and  to  such  other  matters  as  had  been 
transferred  from  the  charge  of  the  Council  to  that  of  the  new  Fac- 
ulty—  the  adoption  in  both  cases  being  provisional  and  having  in 
Tiew  the  possible  future  revision  of  the  rules  and  orders  and  their 
closer  adaptation  to  the  altered  distribution  of  powers. 

With  these  arrangements  the  Faculty  acted  finally  upon  the  an- 
nonncement  of  the  courses  of  instruction  for  the  year  1890-91, 
already  well  advanced  when  the  reorganization  took  place  and  fully 
described  in  the  report  now  presented  by  the  Dean  of  Harvard  Col- 
lege. The  recommendations  for  fellowships  for  the  year  1890-91 
were  also  completed,  and  in  order  to  provide  for  dealing  with  possible 
changes  or  vacancies  the  Committee  of  the  Academic  Council  having 
this  subject  in  charge  was  authorized  to  continue  to  act  during  the 
summer. 

In  preparation  for  the  work  of  the  new  academic  year  the  Faculty 
then  established  eleven  standing  committees,  to  take  the  place  of 
committees  of  the  former  Faculties  and  Council,  heretofore  dealing 
with  the  same  subject-matter.     Then  they  proceeded,  in  conformity 
with  the  amended  Statutes,  to  delegate  to  the  administrative  boards 
of  Harvard  College,  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School,  and  the  Graduate 
School,  respectively,  the  enforcement  of  the  regulations  relating  to 
those  departments  and  the  conduct  of  ordinary  matters  of  administra- 
tion and  discipline,  leaving  for  future  consideration  the  precise  line  to 
be  drawn,  between  subjects  on  which  the  Faculty  will  delegate  the 
power  of  final  action  and  those  over  which  it  will  retain,  either  the 
power  of  revision,  or  the  complete  jurisdiction.   The  determination  of 
this  line  will  plainly  demand  some  careful  inquiry  and  perhaps  the 
light  of  some  experience.     It  is  a  most  important  feature  of  the  new 
organization  that  it  gives  the  details  of  administration  into  the  effi- 
cient hands  of  the  smaller  boards  and  economizes  the  strength  of  the 
larger  body  by  proposing  to  reserve  it  for  questions  of  general  policy. 
Broadly  speaking,  rules  are  to  be  established  or  approved  by  the 
Faculty  and  applied  by  the  administrative  boards.     But  cases  may 
easily  arise  in  which  the  interpretation  of  a  rule  is  as  important  as 
the  establishment  of  the  rule  itself,  and  in  which  the  Faculty  may  find 
it  desirable  to  act  directly  and  not  by  a  delegated  authority.     It  is, 
moreover,  to  be  learned  by  time  and  observation  how  far  the  Faculty 
can  wisely  exclude  from  their  discussions  the  special  cases  in  which 
the  life  of  the  University  and  the  needs  of  its  students  are  most  viv- 
idly presented.     In  short,  in  this  reorganization  of  the  administrative 
bodies  the  precise  point  at  which  there  is  the  greatest  economy  of 
force  and  the  least  loss  of  insight  and  interest  is  probably  to  be  ascer- 
tained by  careful  experiment. 
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At  the  close  of  the  academic  year  the  new  Faculty  of  Arts  and 
Sciences  passed  the  requisite  votes,  recommending  for  the  degrees  of 
A.B.,  S.B.,  A.M.,  and  Ph.D.  the  candidates  who  appeared  by  the 
record  to  be  qualified  therefor.  As  the  vote  of  recommendation, 
however,  was  onl}'  the  concluding  step  in  work  which  had  been  car- 
ried nearly  to  its  completion  by  the  lately-existing  Faculties  or  by  the 
Academic  Council,  it  is  deemed  advisable  that  this  subject  should  be 
reported  upon  as  heretofore  and  in  its  natural  connection  with  the 
work  of  the  year  1889-90,  bj'  the  Deans  of  Harvard  College  and  of 
the  Lawrence  Scientific  School  and  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Academic 
Council ;  and  to  their  reports  reference  is  accordingly  made  for  state- 
ments as  to  the  number  of  candidates  recommended  and  the  honors 
and  other  distinctions  awarded  for  special  merit. 

CHARLES  F.  DUNBAR,  Dean. 


THE  COLLEGE. 

To  THE  President  of  the  University: 

Sir,  —  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  on  the 
administration  of  the  College  for  the  academic  year  1889-90. 
In  accordance  with  the  practice  of  previous  years,  the  report  will 
include  the  more  important  transactions  of  the  College  Faculty, 
although  a  small  portion  of  the  business  to  be  reported  upon  was 
left  unfinished  b}'  that  body  and  put  into  final  shape  by  its  successor, 
the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

The  whole  number  of  students  in  attendance  at  the  beginning  of 
the  year  was  twelve  hundred  and  seventy-two,  distributed  as  fol- 
lows :  — 

Seniors 279 

Juniors 244 

Sophomores 282 

Freshmen 324 

Whole  number  of  undergraduates 1129 

Special  Students 143 

Total 1272 

One  Senior  died  early  in  the  3^ear  ;  one  other  was  obliged  by  illness 
to  discontinue  his  studies  ;  a  third  withdrew  in  March  and  has  joined 
the  present  Senior  class.  Four  failed  to  pass  in  the  requisite  number 
of  courses.  On  the  other  hand,  one  member  of  the  class  absent  on 
leave,  and  two  former  members  who  were  registered  in  the  Medical 
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School,  but  in  their  three  years'  residence  as  undergraduates  had 
anticipated  a  considerable  portion  of  the  work  of  the  Senior  year, 
completed  the  requirements  for  the  degree.  Accordingly  two  hun- 
dred and  seventy-five  actual  or  former  members  of  the  class,  together 
with  eight  Juni'ors  who  had  fulfilled  all  the  requirements  for  gradua- 
tion, and  five  members  of  previous  classes,  who  had  made  up  the 
deficiencies  which  had  prevented  them  from  graduating  in  regular 
course,  were  admitted  to  the  degree  on  Commencement  day.  The 
d^ree  was  also  conferred,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  FacuU}^ 
on  three  students  of  one  or  more  years'  standing  in  the  Graduate 
Department. 

The  number  of  students  who  have  graduated  in  each  of  the  last 
seven  classes,  and  the  number  in  each  class  who  have  failed  to  grad- 
uate owing  to  deficiencies  of  scholarship,  are  given  in  the  following 
table :  — 


Graduated  .... 
Failed 

188i. 

1886. 

1880. 

1887. 

1888.          1889. 

1890. 

192 
2 

181 
3 

221 
4 

225 

7 

221         204 

7     1         4 

1 

276 
4 

The  aggregate  losses  and  gains  of  the  other  three  classes  of  last 
year,  from  October,  1889,  to  October,  1890,  are  shown  in  the  follow- 
ing table :  — 


Cla«8ofl89l     .   . 
aassof  1892     . 
Cla8<  of  1893    .   . 

October,  1889. 

Lobs. 

Gain. 

69 
32 
40 

October,  1890. 

(Jnniors)          244 
(Sophomores)  282 
(Freshmen)      324 

24 
60 
74 

(Seniors)          289 
(Juniors)          254 
(Sophomores)  290 

These  losses  and  gains  of  the  several  classes  are  of  course  not  al- 
together losses  or  gains  to  the  College,  a  considerable  portion  of  them 
being  due  to  the  transfer  of  students  from  one  class  to  another,  as  will 
appear  from  the  next  table,  which  gives  the  nature  of  the  losses  and 
gains  in  detail. 

Among  the  thirty-nine  students  who  left  College  without  completing 
the  work  of  the  year  are  included  seven  whose  incomplete  record  was 
due  to  their  failure  to  pass  the  examinations.  Three  of  these  have 
entered  the  Law  School.  Of  the  remaining  thirty-two,  eleven  were 
obliged  by  ill  health  to  discontinue  their  studies.  The  probation 
of  one  Freshman  was  closed  for  persistent  neglect  of  his  studies, 
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and  one  other  Freshman  and  two  Sophomores  were  advised  to  with- 
draw for  the  same  reason.  One  Sophomore  was  dismissed  for  pre- 
senting themes  which  were  not  of  his  own  composition.    Two  withdrew 


L088B8. 

Left  College  without  completing  the  year  . 
Left  College  after  completing  the  year    .   . 

RemoYcd  to  a  lower  class 

Advanced  to  a  higher  class 

Total  loss 

ClMSOf 

1S91. 

CU»0of 
1862. 

Class  of 
1898. 

Total  for 

three 
CHasses. 

7 
8 

1 
8 

18 

9 

10 

28 

19 

5 

39 

11 

39 
22 
50 
47 

24 

60 

74 

158 

Gaihs. 
From  hiffher  classes     

•    • 

29 
40 

1 

10 
21 

10 

•    • 

30 

•  • 

•  • 

91 

From  lower  classes 

Newly  admitted 

Total  gain 

69 

82 

40 

141 

Net  loss 

•    • 

45 

28 

•  • 

84 

•  • 

17 

•    • 

"   gain 

owing  to  lack  of  money,  and  two  others  to  go  into  business.  Twelve 
withdrew  for  various  other  reasons  of  a  personal  nature.  Of  these 
one  has  returned  to  College  this  year  in  a  lower  class,  and  one  has 
entered  the  Law  School. 

Personal  or  family  reasons  led  to  the  withdrawal  of  seven  of  the 
twenty-two  students  who  completed  the  work  of  the  year,  but  have 
not  returned  to  College.  Three  were  prevented  fh)m  returning  by 
poor  health,  and  one  died  in  the  summer  vacation.  Two  alleged 
lack  of  means  as  their  reason  for  withdrawing.  One  was  removed  by 
his  father  temporarily  to  another  college.  One  left  College  to  go  into 
business,  and  seven  to  begin  professional  study.  Of  these  seven, 
four  were  Juniors  who  had  anticipated  the  greater  part  of  the  Senior 
year's  work  and  have  leave  to  complete  the  requirements  for  the 
degi'ee  during  the  present  year  while  pursuing  their  professional 
studies,  —  three  of  them  in  the  Law  School  and  one  in  the  Medical 
School.  The  other  three  abandoned  their  College  course,  two  at  the 
end  of  the  Sophomore  and  one  at  the  end  of  the  Freshman  year. 

The  fifty  students  removed  to  lower  classes,  together  with  the 
seven  mentioned  above,  who  would  have  been  placed  in  lower 
classes  had  they  returned  to  College,  constitute  the  aggregate  loss 
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of  the  three  classes  due  to  failure  in  scholarship.  To  these  are 
added  in  the  following  table,  which  gives  also  the  corresponding 
figures  for  previous  years,  the  four  (also  mentioned  above)  who  were 
dismissed  or  withdrawn  from  College  for  persistent  neglect  of  their 
fitudies :  — 


1888. 

1884. 

1886. 

1880. 

1887. 

1888. 

1889. 

1800. 

RemoYed  to  lower  classes  . 
Withdrawn  during  the  year 

Total 

Whole  number  of  students 
in  the  three  classes  .   . 

7 
5 

23 
2 

38 
12 

83 
8 

61 

4 

46 

•    • 

47 
10 

67 
4 

12 

682 

25 
695 

45 

745 

86 
726 

65 
745 

46 
760 

57 
825 

61 
850 

Of  the  forty-seven  students  advanced  to  higher  classes,  four  were 
Juniors  who  had  for  special  reasons  been  permitted  by  the  Faculty  to 
qualify  themselves  for  the  degree  at  the  end  of  the  Junior  year. 
Eleven  Sophomores  and  two  Freshmen,  who  had  been  granted  a  simi- 
lar privilege,  have  been  advanced,  in  virtue  of  the  work  they  have 
accomplished,  to   the   Senior   and  Junior  classes   respectively,  the 
Faculty  having  adopted  the  rule  that  in  such  cases  the  student  shall 
he  classed  according  to  the  number  of  courses  that  stand  to  his 
credit.     The  remaining  thirty  were  former  members  of  the  classes 
to  which   they   were  advanced,   having   so   far   made   good    their 
deficiencies  as  to  be  entitled  to  this  promotion  nnder  the   rules. 
Four  of  them  were  Juniors  who  thus  succeeded  in  graduating  with 
their  former  class. 

The  ninety-one  persons  newly  admitted  to  the  three  classes  under 
consideration  include  thirteen  students  who  had  previously  been  mem- 
bers of  the  College,  and  resumed  their  connection  after  an  interval 
of  absence.      One  of  these  was  readmitted  in  the  course  of  the  past 
year.    Two  candidates  were  admitted  to  the  Sophomore  class  and  one 
to  the  Senior  class  on  passing  the  usual  examinations.     Fourteen 
Special  Students  were  admitted,  —  two    to  the  Senior,  five  to  the 
'J'uiior,  and  seven  to  the  Sophomore  class,  —  having  given  satis- 
factory proof  of  their  qualifications  chiefly  by  work  done  in  College. 
Three  other  Special  Students  were  admitted,  —  two  to  the  Junior, 
undone  to  the  Sophomore  class,  — partly  on  the  basis  of  work  pre- 
^oosly  done  at  other  colleges.     Three  students  from  other  depart- 
Daentfiof  the  University,  and  fifty-five  graduates  or  students  of  other 
colleges  or  scientific  schools,  were  admitted  directly,  —  thirty-six  to 
the  Senior,  twelve  to  the  Junior,  and  ten  to  the  Sophomore  class. 
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The  most  interesting  feature  of  these  statistics  is  the  marked  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  students  admitted,  directly  or  indirectly,  on 
the  basis  of  work  done  in  other  colleges  or  institutions  of  college 
grade,  the  whole  number,  sixty-six,  being  sixty  percent  larger  than 
that  of  the  preceding  year.  The  examination  of  this  class  of  appli- 
cations had  as  long  ago  as  1883  assumed  such  importance  that  the 
Faculty  entrusted  it  to  a  standing  committee  with  the  Dean  as  chair- 
man. In  1887  the  chairmanship  was  transferred  to  Professor  Mac- 
vane,  who  held  it  until  the  present  year,  when,  in  the  organization  of 
the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  it  naturally  devolved  upon  the 
Dean  of  the  Graduate  School,  the  admissions  to  which  fh>m  other 
colleges  present  precisely  the  same  questions  as  those  to  the  under- 
graduate classes.  No  committee  of  the  Faculty  has  performed  a 
more  laborious  or  a  more  useful  service.  It  has  admitted  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty-two  candidates  who  have  actually  entered  Collie. 
The  number  of  applications  it  has  considered  is  perhaps  fifty  per- 
cent larger,  since  many  were  rejected  and  many  applicants  who 
were  admitted  did  not  come.  In  its  eight  years*  experience  it  has 
accumulated  a  mass  of  precedents  relating  to  about  ninety  colleges  or 
similar  institutions.  The  students  admitted  have,  with  very  few 
exceptions,  made  creditable  records  here,  and  some  have  attained  the 
highest  distinction ;  the  policy  of  this  method  of  admission  has  been 
abundantly  justified  by  its  fruits.  The  sudden  increase  of  the  num- 
ber admitted  this  year  may  be  due  to  exceptional  causes,  but  there 
is  promise  of  steady  growth  in  the  record  of  eight  years,  given  in  the 
following  table :  — 


• 

• 

i 

^ 

• 

sa«2 

• 

Year  of  Admission. 

•o 

I. 

•o 

dmitted  after  01 
▼ear  or  more 
Special  Stndex 

s 

'§ 

1 

|i 

1 

1 

< 

< 

^ 

< 

< 

5 

1888 

6 

4 

1 

9 

2 

11 

1884 

13 

6 

7 

22 

4 

26 

1885 

8 

7 

5 

19 

1 

20 

1886 

9 

6 

9 

21 

8 

24 

1887 

12 

8 

8 

24 

4 

28 

1888 

14 

11 

6 

5 

82 

4 

86  • 

1889 

18 

9 

10 

4 

36 

5 

41 

1890 

84 

13 

11 

8 

63 

3 

66 

Total  for  eight  years  .   . 

114 

64 

67 

17 

226 

26 

252 
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The  new  Freshman  class  numbers  three  hundred  and  sixty-seven, 
made  up  as  follows :  — 

Admitted  in  1890 

by  examination 802 

from  other  collegea 8 

from  the  XAwrence  Scientific  School    ...  1 

from  Special  Student 1 

Previously  admitted 16 

Removed  from  a  higher  class 89 

Total 867 

The  number  of  Special  Students  in  attendance  at  the  beginning  of 
the  year,  and  the  changes  in  their  number  down  to  October,  1890,  are 
giyen  in  the  following  table :  — 

In  attendance  October,  1889 148 

Registered  later  in  the  year 2 

145 
Withdrew  without  completing  any  study 21 

Completed  one  or  more  studies 124 

Left  College  before  the  end  of  the  year     ....       8 

Left  College  at  the  end  of  the  year 86 

Admitted  to  a  College  class 18 

—    62 

Returned  as  Special  Students,  September,  1890  ...     62 
Newly  admitted,  September  and  October,  1890    ...      79 

Present  number 141 

Decrease,  2. 

Combining  and  comparing  the  statistics  which  have  been  given,  we 
obtain  the  following  results :  — 

Number  of  students  in  attendance,  October,  1890 :  -^ 

Seniors 289 

Juniors 254 

Sophomores 290 

Freshmen 867 

Whole  number  of  undergraduates    ....    1200 
Special  Students 141 

Total 1841 

Whole  nimiber  of  undergraduates,  October,  1889  .   .    1129 
**  "  "  "        1890 .   .    1200 

Increase *, 71 

Wbole  number  of  students,  October,  1889 1272 

**  **  "  "  18U0 1841 

Licrease »       69 
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The  examinations  for  admission  were  this  year  held  at  Sonthbor* 
ough  and  Worcester,  Mass.,  and  at  Minneapolis,  Minnesota,  in  addi* 
tion  to  the  twelve  places  where  they  have  heretofore  been  held  in  the 
United  States,  and  at  London  and  Bonn  in  Europe.  The  Faculty  is 
now  prepared  to  hold  these  examinations  at  any  city  or  school  not 
within  easy  access  of  a  place  where  they  are  already  established,  on 
reasonable  notice,  coupled  with  the  assurance  that  at  least  ten  candi- 
dates (preliminary  or  final)  will  present  themselves ;  and  a  general 
announcement  to  this  efiect  will  appear  in  this  year's  Catal(^ue.  In 
accordance  with  the  vote  of  the  Faculty  noticed  in  my  last  report, 
the  autumn  examinations  began  one  week  before  the  first  day  of  the 
academic  year,  and  the  candidates  were  informed  of  the  results  in 
time  to  give  those  who  were  admitted  a  whole  day  in  which  to  consult 
with  their  advisers  and  complete  other  necessary  preparations  for 
registering  and  beginning  their  regular  work  at  the  appointed  time. 
To  guard  against  evasion  of  the  rule  requiring  of  preliminary  candi- 
dates certificates  of  preparation  from  their  teachers,  the  Facult}' 
amended  the  rule  by  adding  the  provision  that  ^'when  a  candidate 
has  been  in  regular  attendance  at  a  school  or  academy  during 
the  year  preceding  his  preliminary  examination,  his  certificate 
of  preparation  must  be  signed  by  the  principal  of  that  school 
or  academ}'." 

The  whole  number  of  candidates  who  offered  themselves  to  be 
finally  examined  for  admission  this  year  was  three  hundred  and 
ninety-one,  or  thirty-six  more  than  in  1889.  Of  these,  seventeen, 
who  took  a  part  of  the  examination  in  June  with  the  intention  of 
completing  it  in  September,  were  so  unsuccessful  that  they  aban- 
doned the  attempt  to  pass  this  year ;  leaving  the  number  of  candidates 
who  completed  the  examination  three  hundred  and  seventy-four.  The 
use  made  bj'  these  of  the  privilege  of  dividing  the  examination  was  as 
follows :  — 

Number  of  candidates  who 

Divided  the  ezamiiiation  between  two  jears 257 

"        **           "                  **       June  and  September    .  67 

Took  the  whole  examination  at  one  time 60 

Total 374 

The  statistics  of  the  examinations  which  I  now  submit  relate,  in 
the  first  place,  exclusively  to  these  three  hundred  and  seventy-four  can- 
didates, without  regard  to  the  time  when  they  were  examined,  and  are 
designed  to  show  the  character  of  their  preparation  for  college,  — the 
studies  they  pursued  in  their  preparatory  course,  and  the  quality  of 
their  work  as  tested  by  the  examinations.     Side  by  side  with  these 
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BtatiBtics  1  have  placed,  for  the  purposes  of  comparison,  the  corre- 
sponding figures  for  1888  and  1889,  the  only  years  in  which  the 
examinations  have  been  conducted  by  the  present  method  exclu- 
sively. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  of  two  of  the  elementary  studies, 
German  and  French,  the  candidate  may  omit  one,  provided  he 
present  in  place  of  it  one  advanced  studj^  in  addition  to  the  two 
required  of  all  candidates ;  and  also  that  he  may  omit  elementary 
Greek  or  elementary  Latin,  provided  he  substitute  for  it  two  ad- 
vanced courses  (or  their  equivalent) ,  one  of  which,  however,  must 
be  in  mathematics  and  the  other  in  either  mathematics  or  physical 
science.  With  the  exception  of  this  restriction  on  those  who  omit 
Greek  or  Latin,  the  candidate's  choice  of  advanced  studies  is  entirely 
free.     The  number  of  courses  he  must  choose  is :  — 


(a)  If  he  presents  all  the  elementary  studies,    .... 

(b)  '*      omits  German  or  French, 

(c)  **  **     Greek  or  Latin, 

(d)  '*  '  *     German  or  French  and  Greek  or  Latin, 


2  courses. 

3  " 

4  ** 
5 


ii 


The  extent  to  which  each  of  these  four  plans  of  preparation  for 
College  has  been  used  by  the  candidates  of  1888,  1889,  and  1890 
respectively,  is  shown  in  the  following  table :  — 


No.  of  candidates  who  pre- 
sented themselves  on — 

1888. 

1889. 

1800. 

Per  cent. 

Per  cent 

Per  cent. 

Plana 

99 

31  43 

122 

37  31 

137 

36.63 

PUn  6,  omitting  German   . 
••  "     *'          French    . 
"    *      *•          both     .   . 

166 

35 

2 

150 
31 

•       • 

170 

32 

4 

Total,  plan  b  . 

203 

64.44 

181 

55.85 

206 

56.08 

PUne,     "      Greek  .   .   . 
"  •'      "      Latin    .    .    . 

11 
0 

21 
0 

28 
0 

Total,  plan  e  . 

11 

3.50 

21 

6.42 

28 

7.49 

PUq<2,     «'  Greeks  Germ. 
"  **     »•        **    ** French 
"  "     **  Latin  ««Germ. 
"  "     *'       "    "French 

2 
0 
0 
0 

2 

1 

0 
0 

2 

1 
0 
0 

Total,  plan  d  . 

2 

0.63 

3 

0.92 

8 

.80 

^ole  no.  of  candidates   . , 

315 

327 

374 
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The  following  positive  statistics,  deduced  fW>m  the  above  table, 
may  be  of  interest :  — 


1888. 

1889. 

1890. 

Number  of  candidates  pre- 
senting— 

Per  cent. 

Per  cent. 

Per  cent. 

Elem.  Greeks 

802 

95.87 

808 

92.66 

348 

91.71 

"      Latin 

815 

100. 

827 

100. 

374 

100. 

'*      Greek  and  Latin  .   . 

802 

95.87 

803 

92.66 

348 

91.71 

**      Greek  without  Latin 

0 

0 

0 

*'      Latin  without  Greek 

18 

4.13 

24 

7.84 

81 

8.29 

"      German 

145 

46.08 

175 

53.52 

198 

52.94 

**      French 

278 

88.25 

295 

90.21 

837 

90.11 

*  *      German  and  French . 

110 

84.92 

148 

48.78 

165 

44.12 

*  *      Germ,  without  French 

85 

11.11 

82 

9.79 

33 

8.82 

* '      French  without  Germ. 

168 

58.38 

152 

46.48 

172 

45.99 

From  this  table  it  appears  that  the  falling  off  in  the  proportion  of 
candidates  presenting  elementary  Greek  and  the  increase  in  the  pro- 
portion of  those  presenting  German  and  French,  which  took  place  in 
1888  and  1889,  have  progressed  no  further,  the  figures  for  1889  and 
1890  differing  in  no  case  as  much  as  one  per  cent.  The  provision  of 
a  substitute  for  elementary  Greek  or  Latin  has  had  no  effect  what- 
ever on  the  latter ;  the  whole  effect  has  been  felt  in  Greek,  which  was 
omitted  this  year  by  about  eight  and  a  quarter  percent  of  the  candi- 
dates. This  small  percentage  has  been  more  than  offset  by  the 
increase  in  the  whole  number  of  candidates,  so  that  the  absolute 
number  of  those  presenting  Greek  has,  since  1888,  materially  in- 
creased. This  number  for  each  of  the  last  seven  years  is  given  in 
the  following  table.  Down  to  1886  Greek  was  prescribed  for  all 
candidates. 


Number  of  candidates  ex- 
amined   in    elementary 
Greek 

1884. 

1885. 

1886. 

1887. 

1888. 

1889. 

1890. 

307 

819 

808 

318 

802 

808 

848 

It  will  be  remembered  farther  that  in  two  of  the  elementary  studies 
the  candidate  has  a  choice  of  subjects :  in  History,  between  Greek  and 
Roman  history  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  history  of  the  United  States 
and  of  England  on  the  other ;  and  in  Physical  Science,  between  a 
course  in  descriptive  physics  and  astronomy  and  one  in  experimental 
physics.     In  these  two  studies  the  candidates  under  consideration 
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and  the    corresponding  candidates  in   1888    and    1889,   presented 
themselves  for  examination  as  follows:  — 


1888. 

1880. 

1800. 

SU&denU  examined — 

Per  cent. 

Per  cent. 

Percent 

In  the  history  of  Greece  and  of  Rome 

281 

89 

285 

87 

314 

84 

"  ««       •«         *'  the  United  States  and 

1                                  of  England    .   .   . 

31 

10 

42 

13 

61 

16 

*'  neither  altematiye 

3 

2 

1 

329 

376 

**  both  altematiyes 

• 

315 

2 

327 

2 
374 

'*  descripUye  physics  and  astronomy 

212 

67 

164 

50 

158 

42 

"  experimental  physics 

93 

30 

149 

46 

199 

53 

"  neither  altematiye 

10 

15 

17 

t 

1 

328 

374 

1 "  both  altematiyes 

• 

1 

I 

315 

327 

There  is  shown  here  a  slow  gain  of  the  modem  over  the  ancient 
lustory,  bat  more  than  five  sixths  of  the  candidates  still  continue  to 
present  the  latter.  On  the  other  hand  the  experimental  physics  has 
adyanced  rapidly  at  the  expense  of  the  descriptive,  and  was  this  year 
offered  by  more  than  half  the  candidates. 

To  show  the  extent  to  which  the  several  advanced  studies  entered 
into  the  preparation  of  these  candidates,  I  give  first  the  number  and 
the  percentage  of  candidates  presenting  themselves  in  each  study :  — 


• 

1888. 

1880. 

1800. 

1 

Whole   number    of   candi 

- 

Per  cent. 

Per  cer - 

Per  cent. 

dates 

315 

327 

374 

|No.  offering  Greek    .   .   .   . 

256 

81 

243- 

74 

262 

70 

"      Latin     .   .   .   , 

801 

96 

305 

93 

334 

89 

"      Greek  Comp.  . 

198 

63 

188 

57 

190 

51 

"       •'      Latin 

223 

71 

200 

61 

217 

68 

•*      German     .   .   . 

43 

14 

43 

13 

49 

13 

"      French  .   .   . 

61 

19 

84 

26 

88 

24 

''       "      Logarithms  an 

d 

Trigonometr 

y       48 

15 

54 

17 

75 

20 

**       '*      SoUd  Geometr] 

r      53 

17 

61 

19 

91 

24 

"      *'      Anal.  Geometr 

y       12 

4 

15 

5 

16 

4 

"       "      Mechanics     oi 

i 

Adv.  Algebi 

•a       11 

4 

10 

3 

22 

6 

••       "      Physics     .   . 

9 

3 

1 

0.3 

9 

2 

"       ••      Chemistry    . 

22 

7 

27 

8 

41 

11 
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Here  again  it  is  noticeable  that  in  spite  of  the  decrease  in  the  pro- 
portion of  candidates  presenting  the  advanced  classical  studies,  the 
absolute  number  has  increased  in  both  Greek  and  Latin.  Even  in 
Greek  and  Latin  composition  the  falling  off  has  not  been  as  great  as 
was  to  have  been  expected.  Still,  in  all  four  subjects  there  has  been 
a  steady  decrease  in  the  relative  number.  Of  the  other  departments, 
German  and  physics  have  made  no  appreciable  gain  in  the  last  two 
years.  French  gained  somewhat  in  1889,  but  has  made  no  advance 
this  year.  Chemistry  has  gained  steadily,  but  claims  as  yet  little 
more  than  one  tenth  of  the  candidates.  The  most  striking  gain  is 
in  mathematics,  where  it  appears  that  in  trigonometry  and  solid 
geometry  both  the  relative  and  the  absolute  numbers  have  increased, 
while  the  other  two  subjects  have  at  least  held  their  own.  The  re- 
quirement that  half  of  the  substitute  for  elementary  Greek  must  be 
in  mathematics  of  course  accounts  for  part  of  this  increase,  but  that 
it  does  not  account  for  the  larger  part  is  shown  by  two  facts :  first, 
that  the  increase  in  trigonometry,  which  must  be  offered  by  aJl  can- 
didates who  omit  Greek,  is  not  as  great  as  in  solid  geometry,  in 
place  of  which  such  a  candidate  may  offer  analytic  geometry ;  and, 
secondly,  that  while  the  increase  in  the  proportion  of  candidates  omit- 
ting Greek  from  1889  to  1890  is  less  than  one  percent,  the  increase  in 
the  proportion  of  those  offering  trigonometry  is  three  percent. 

To  show  the  effect  which  the  greater  liberty  of  choice  allowed  by 
our  present  system  has  had  on  the  study  of  the  classics  and  mathe- 
matics beyond  the  elementary  requirements  among  our  own  candi- 
dates for  admission,  I  have  prepared  the  two  following  tables,  in  the 
first  of  which  are  given  the  actual  numbers  of  candidates  who  have 
been  examined  in  the  advanced  studies  of  these  departments  during 
the  past  seven  years.  In  mathematics  the  statistics  are  confined  to 
trigonometry  and  solid  geometry,  as  these  were  the  only  advanced 
mathematical  subjects  on  which  candidates  were  examined  before  1887. 


Whole  number  of  candidates 
Number  examined  in  — 

Advanced  Greek     .    .    .    . 

Greek  Composition     .    .    . 


Advanced  Latin 

Latin  Composition I  293 


Logarithms  and  Trigonometry 
Solid  Greometry 


.    •    • 


Old  Method. 

Old 

and 

New. 

1887. 

New  Method. 

18S4. 

1885. 

1886. 

1888. 

1889. 

1890. 

307 

319 

308 

327 

315 

327 

374 

247 

265 

256 

246 

256 

248 

262 

247 

265 

256 

223 

198 

188 

190 

293 

306 

301 

309 

301 

305 

334 

293 

306 

801 

266 

223 

200 

217 

59 

55 

55 

73 

48 

54 

76 

59 

55 

55 

76 

53 

61 

91 
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The  other  table  gives  the  proportion  of  these  nambers  to  the  whole 
number  of  candidates. 


Percentage  of  candidates  examined  in — 

Adyanced  Greek 

Greek  Compoeition 

Advanced  Latin 

Latin  Compoaition 

Logarithma  and  Trigonometry    .   .   . 
Solid  Geometry 


Old  Method. 

Old 

and 

New. 

1887. 

New  Method. 

1884. 

1885. 

1886. 

188R. 

1888. 

1890. 

80 

88 

83 

75 

81 

74 

70 

80 

83 

83 

68 

63 

57 

51 

95 

96 

98 

94 

96 

93 

89 

95 

96 

98 

81 

71 

61 

58 

19 

17 

18 

22 

15 

17 

20 

19 

17 

18 

23 

17 

19 

24 

The  tables  on  pp.  52,  53  are  designed  to  show  the  various  ways  in 
which  the  advanced  studies  have  been  combined  in  the  preparation  of 
three  hundred  and  sixty  of  these  candidates,  —  fourteen,  whose  list  of 
advanced  studies  was  incomplete,  having  been  omitted  ft'om  the  account. 
The  figures  which  are  repeated  in  each  line  of  the  table  indicate  the 
number  of  candidates  who  presented  in  combination  the  studies 
under  which  the  figures  are  placed.  Thus,  under  Plan  a,  forty-six 
candidates  presented  Greek  and  Latin,  one  presented  Greek  with 
Greek  and  Latin  composition,  one  presented  Greek  and  French, 
etc.  Full  courses  are  distinguished  by  capital  letters  and  figures 
in  bold-face  type. 

For  lack  of  space  the  single  candidate  on  Plan  d  who  presented 
the  full  number  of  advanced  studies  is  not  included  in  the  table. 
His  advanced  studies  were  Latin,  French,  chemistry,  and  the  four 
mathematical  subjects. 

The  following  figures,  deduced  fW>m  these  tables,  show  to  what 
extent  the  candidates  examined  for  admission  in  1888,  1889,  and 
1890  had  carried  their  studies  beyond  the  requirements :  — 

Candidates  who  presented  advanced  studies  exceeding  the  18^*  1889.  1890 

required  amonnt  by  one  half-course 14  9  16 

'*  one  course 89  45  49 

*'  one  and  a  half  courses 7  5  3 

'*  two  courses •  .  14  9  8 

**  two  and  a  half  courses 4 

*'  three  courses 2  2  2 

**  three  and  a  half  courses 1 

**  four  courses 8  1 

Total 80      "li      ~78 

Percentage 25.4      22.9       20.9 
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Plait  a. 
186  CandicbkteB. 
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46 
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a 
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I 

I 

I 
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• 
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3 

6 

z 

z 

z 
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4 

i 

z 

zz 
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6 

a 
z 

z 
a 

4 

z 

4 

a 

a 
z 
z 
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z 

z 
44 

• 
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1 

10 
I 

I 
2 

I 

I 
I 

I 

I 

• 

i 
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0 

GO 

2 
10 

I 

I 

2 

I 
I 

a 

i 

1 

to 

< 

• 
■ 

a 

GO 

H 

a 

H 

GO 

pa 

n 
0 

2Coimei. 

I 

z 

z 
z 

z 
a 

21  ConneB. 

z 

zo 

z 
z 

4 

z 
z 

z 
z 

8  Courses. 

I 

I 
I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

Sh  Courses. 

I 
I 

I 
I 

I 

24 

I 

I 
I 
I 

I 

4  Courses. 

a 
z 
z 
z 

z 
z 

76 

1 

2 

I 
I 

30 

a 

a 

z 
I 

33 

z 

z 

6  Courses. 

z 

Number  of  Candidates 
in  each  study 

30 

a 

I 

3 

8 
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197  Candidates. 

1 

• 

3 

■ 

1 

s 

1 

5 

1 

s 
S 

i 

a 

z 
z 

z 

a 
7 

0 

7 

a 
3 

z 
z 

• 

3 
6 

a 
as 

• 

1 

• 

1 

0 

QQ 

• 

i 

u 

! 

• 

m 

1 

QQ 
QQ 

1 

QQ 

3 

q 
0 

z 
z 

z 
z 
z 

z 

SConnes. 

138 

z 

3 

a 

7 

4 

z 

z 
z 

a 

3 

z 

a 
6 

3 

a 

4 

a 

X83 

138 

z 

3 

a 

7 

4 

z 
a 
z 

3 

z 

z 
z 
z 
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3 
z 

z 

a 
6 

3 

a 

4 

a 

zga 

138 

I 

I 
I 

I 

2 

2 
2 

6 

3 

2 

4 
163 

138 
3 

I 
I 

I 
2 

I 

3 

I 

2 

3 

I 

I 

a 
6 

3 

2 

4 
17s 

4 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 
I 
I 

I 

I 

3 

2 
18 

I 

3 

4 
I 

I 

3 

I 

I 
I 
I 
I 

2 
I 

3 

2 

2 
28 

I 
I 

I 
3 

I 

z 

I 
I 

3)  Courses. 

4  Courses. 

2 

6 

4 

Number  of  Candidates 
in  each  study 

0 

zo 

PlAH  c. 

26  Candidates. 

z 
z 

4 

z 

z 
z 

I 

2 

I 

4 

z 

4 

8 

z 

z 

z 
z 

z 
z8 

z 

z 

z 

•  8 

z 

a 

z 
z 

z 
17 

4 

8 

1    I 

26 

4 
8 

25 

I 
I 
I 

I 

X 

I 
I 

I 
9 

I 
I 

I 

I 
I 
I 

I 

I 

I 

I 
10 

4 
z 

5 

z 

z 
z 
8 

z 
z 
z 

a 
z 

z 
z8 

4  Courses. 

41  Courses. 

a 
z 

z 

z 
«4 

6  Courses. 

H  Courses. 

Bnnber  of  Candidates 
_  in  each  study 
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The  success  with  which  this  body  of  candidates  sustained  the  test  of 
the  examinations  is  shown  by  the  next  two  tables,  of  which  the  first  gives 
the  percentage  of  failure  in  each  subject  for  the  last  three  years :  — 


Percentage  of  candidates  failing  in  each 

study :  — 

BLSMBNTABT   STUDIES. 

English 

Greek 

Latin 

German 

French 

History  (Greek  and  Roman) 

**       (American  and  English)  .   .   . 

Algebra 

Plane  Geometry 

Physical  Science  (Descriptiye).   .   .   . 
Physics  (Experimental) 

ADYANCBD  8TUDIB8. 

Greek 

Latin 

Greek  Composition 

Latin  *«  

German 

French 

Logarithms  and  Trigonometry  .... 

Solid  Geometry 

Analytic  Geometry 

Mechanics  and  Advanced  Algebra   .   . 

Physics 

Chemistry 


1888. 


15 
8 
8 
10 
14 
5 
8 

22 
21 
16 
15 

19 
9 
16 
26 
21 
28 
71 
19 
88 
78 
22 
5 


1880. 


17 

6 

5 

11 

12 

7 

18 

28 

18 

15 

14 

20 
17 
12 
17 
17 
28 
82 
28 
88 
64 
100 
0 


1800. 


12 

9 

8 
12 
11 

6 
18 

111 
17 
28 
14 

10 
27 
17 
28 
18 
24 
40 
81 
871 
451 
11 
0 


The  second  table  gives  the  general  result  of  the  examination,  com- 
pared with  those  of  previous  years. 


Candidates  examined  .   .   . 

*<          admitted   .   .   . 

"                *•       clear . 

•*          rejected    .  .   . 
Per  cent           **      .... 

1887. 

1888. 

1880. 

1800. 

Old 
Method. 

New 
Method. 

Total. 

247 

285 

89 

12 

4.9 

80 
66 
21 
14 
17.5 

827 

801 

110 

26 

8. 

815 
801 
125 
14 
4.4 

827 

805 

114 

22 

7. 

374 

848 

145 

26 

7. 

Of  the  three  hundred  and  forty-eight  candidates  admitted  this  year, 
three  hundred  and  two  entered  the  Freshman  class  in  September. 
One,  by  passing  further  examinations,  was  admitted  to  the  Junior 
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Of  tbe  remaining  forty-five,  twenty-six,  on  account  of  their 
youth,  or  poor  health,  or  lack  of  money,  have  decided  not  to  enter 
College  this  year,  fifteen  of  them  giving  notice  that  they  intend  to 
enter  next  year  ;  four  have  gone  to  other  institutions  ;  four  will  not 
go  to  college  at  all ;  one  is  undecided  ;  three  have  gone  abroad.  The 
remaining  seven  have  not  been  heard  from. 

Besides  the  three  hundred  and  seventy-four  candidates  for  admis- 
sion, whose  record  is  exhibited  in  the  preceding  statistics,  three  hundred 
and  seventy-six  persons,  or  twenty-four  more  than  last  year,  were 
examined  in  various  subjects  as  candidates  for  a  preliminary  certifi- 
cate. Both  cf  these  classes  of  candidates  are  represented  in  the 
following  tables,  which  give  for  each  study  the  proportion  of  candi- 
dates examined,  and  the  proportion  of  failure  among  those  examined, 


Whole  namber  of  candidates : 

1888,  Preiiminaiy 853 

1889,  «*  352 

18W,  "  376 

1888,  Final 815 

1889,  "        827 

1880,     "        874 


Elementary  *  Studies. 

EngUsh 

Greek 

Latin 

German 

French 

Hiftory  (Greek  and  Roman) 

**       (American  and  English)  .    .    .   . 

Algebra 

Plane  Geometry 

Phyiical  Science  (Descriptive) 

(Experimental)  .... 


It 


It 


\ 


Advanced  Studies. 

Oreek 

"Latin 

Greek  Composition 

^tin  (imposition 

GemuiQ 

French 

logarithms  and  Trigonometry  . 

Solid  (Seometry 

Analytic  Geometry 

Mechanics  or  Advanced  Algebra 

Kiygici •    . 

Chendgtry 


Percentase  of  the  whole  number  of 
caodioates  who  were  examined 
in  each  study. 


1888. 


f 


6 
80 
96 
25 
72 
75 
11 
88 
51 
27 
14 


5 
16 
19 
11 

8 

7 

1 

3 

0.3 

0 

0 


3 


1 


72 
40 
86 
36 
43 
38 
6 
51 
79. 
58 
20 


79 

90 

52 

64 

12 

16 

15 

15 

3 

3 

3 

7 


1880. 


£ 


0.3 
78 
95 
29 
68 
76 
11 
86 
51 
15 
29 


6 
15 
16 
12.5 

5 

9 

4 

7 

0.3 

1 


.9 


3 


98 
39 
37 
37 
48 
34 
8 
57 
79 
35 
35 


73 

83 

46 

59 

11 

22  • 

17 

17 

4 

3 

0.3 

G 


1890. 


S 


81 
96 
33 
73 
72 
10 
86 
52 
14 
28 


3 

11 

18 

15 

4 

6 

3 

5 


0.3 
0.3 
2 


^ 


99 
43 
39 
33 
45 
39 
10 
58 
69 
34 
33 


67 

84 

39 

52 

9 

18 

19 

22 

4 

5 

2 

8 


56 
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in  that  study  this  year.     With  these  are  placed  the  corresponding 
statistics  for  the  examinations  of  1888  and  1889. 


Percentage   of  fitilure  among  those 
examined  in  each  study. 


1888. 


Er.BMENTART   StDDIES. 

English 

Greek 

Latin 

German 

French  

History  (Greek  and  Roman)   .    . 
'•         (American  and  English) 

Algebra    

Plane  Geometry 

Physical  Science  (Descriptive) 

(Experimental) 


tc 


(( 


Advanced  Studies. 

Greek 

Latin 

Greek  Composition 

Latin  Composition 

German 

French 

Logarithms  and  Trigonometry    . 

Solid  Geometry      

Analytic  Geometry 

Mechanics  or  Advanced  Algebra 

Physics 

Chemistry 


60 
24 
23 
27 
31 
12 

S2h 
47 

41 

39 

8 


58 
24 
36 
50 
33 
25 
67 
50 
0 


0 


20 

7 

8 

12 

29 

13 

6 

43 

27 

20 

27 


20 
9 
19 
28 
24 
28 
71 
21 
40 
73 
22 


18S«. 


3 

I 


0 
28 
20 
15 
20 
24 
15 
42 
18 
29 
13 


43 
52 
22 

48 
19 
29 
71 
52 
100 
33 

•   • 


-a 

ca 


17 
14 
14 
16 
22 
17 
22 
48 
16 
19 
18 


20 
19 
15 
19 
19 
26 
33 
23 
36 
64 
100 
0 


1890. 


a 


« 


22 

14 
6 
21 
23 
25 
19 
31 
30 
11 


55 
52 
19 
39 
0 
29 
82 
56 

•   • 

0 

100 

0 


-a 

s 


12 
15 
7 
15 
20 
12 
27 
19 
22 
26 
19 


10 
29 
18 
26 
14 
29 
40 
34 
37 
56 
11 
0 


The  next  table  shows  the  general  results  of  the  preliminary  exam- 
inations of  the  four  years  in  which  the  i)resont  system  has  been  in 
operation.  In  order  to  secure  a  certificate,  a  candidate  must  ordi- 
narily passion  studies  occupying  at  least  five  hours  on  the  exam- 
ination programme,  but  for  special  reasons  a  certificate  ma}'  be 
granted  for  a  smaller  number.  The  time  assigned  on  the  programme 
to  the  several  studies  is  as  follows :  English,  an  hour  and  a  half 
(but  the  fraction  is  neglected  in  the  table)  ;  elementary  Greek  and 
Latin,  and  advanced  Greek,  Latin,  German,  French,  physics,  and 
chemistry,  two  hours  each  ;  all  other  studies,  one  hour  each. 
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Nnmber  of  o 

tmdidates  who  passed  in  studies 

amounting  to 
ors 

1887. 

1888. 

1880. 

1800. 

Four    ho 

•  • 

34 

53 

68 

60 

24 

12 

1 

2 

2 

•    ■ 

4 

49 

63 

54 

79 

16 

11 

5 

3 

1 

■    • 
•    • 

5 
51 
59 
76 
80 
29 
8 
6 

•    ■ 

3 
2 
1 

Fire 
Six 

Seren 
Eight 
Nine        * 
Ten          ' 
Eleren     ' 
Twelre    ' 
Thirteen  ' 
Fourteen ' 
Fifteen    * 

1  • 

23 

32 

45 

54 

16 

U 

7 

3 

0 

1 

K 

ft 

'•            .....       

It 

(f 

li 

certificates 

Received 

192* 
53 

256 
97 

285 
67 

320 
56 

Failed  to  < 

>btain  a  certificate 

mber  of  candidates 

Whole  nu] 

245* 

353      1 

352 

376 

Under  the  somewhat  stricter  regulations  adopted  by  the  Faculty  in 
1889,  as  detailed  in  my  last  report,  a  satisfactory  improvement  has 
been  effected  in  the  attendance  of  students  at  lectures  and  recitations. 
The  appointment  of  an  additional  officer  whose  chief  function  was  to 
supervise  the  records  of  attendance  and  to  consider  excuses  for 
absence,  made  it  possible  to  hold  students  to  a  careful  observance  of 
their  appointments,  without  returning  to  the  artificial  and  mechanical 
methods  of  enforcing  attendance  which  the  Facult}'  discarded  ten 
years  ago.  It  cannot  be  said  that  the  greater  regularity  of  attendance 
has  produced  any  conspicuous  improvement  in  scholarship ;  the 
general  appearance  of  the  records  in  this  respect  remains  about  the 
same,  and  the  losses  of  the  four  classes  of  last  year  due  to  failure  in 
scholarship,  while  slightly  less  than  those  of  1889,  are  somewhat 
greater  than  those  of  1888.  The  figures  are :  in  1888,  5.31  percent ; 
in  1889,  5.89  percent;  in  1890,  5.75  percent.  This  accords  with 
the  experience  of  the  Faculty  at  the  time  when  the  first  steps  were 
taken  towards  the  abolition  of  the  compulsory  sj^stem,  and  at  every 
subsequent  step  in  that  experiment ;  as  Dean  Gurney  remarked  in 
his  report  for  1874-75,  the  influence  of  the  change  upon  the  average 
of  scholarship  was  imperceptible  either  for  good  or  for  evil.     On  the 

•  In  1887  seven^-siz  candidates  were  examined  by  the  old  method,  of  wliom  fifty-nine  received 
oeitiflcates  crediting  them  with  yabjccts  on  the  new  list  corresponding  to  those  ou  which  thoy  had 
paaaed.  The  whole  number  of  candidates  in  1887  was  therefore  321,  and  the  number  of  those  who 
receired  certiflcates  was  251 
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other  hand  the  greater  strictness  of  last  year  was  brought  about 
without  impairing  the  admirable  spirit  in  the  students  which  has  been 
fostered  by  the  liberal  policy  of  recent  years.  In  administering  the 
discipline  of  the  College  the  Faculty  was  called  upon  in  only  a  few 
cases  to  resort  to  severe  penalties,  and  most  of  these  had  no  relation 
to  the  question  of  good  order.  For  dishonesty  in  connection  with 
written  or  laboratory  work,  one  Junior  and  one  Freshman  were 
suspended,  each  for  a  period  equal  to  about  half  the  3'ear ;  and  one 
Sophomore  was  dismissed.  The  probation  of  one  Freshman  was 
closed,  and  two  Special  Students  were  deprived  of  their  privileges, 
for  persistent  neglect  of  their  studies.  For  disorderly  conduct,  three 
Freshmen  were  suspended  for  short  periods. 

The  instruction  given  in  the  College  in  the  year  1889-90  is  set 
forth  in  detail  in  the  tables  on  the  following  pages,  which  contain  a 
statement  of  the  work  done  in  each  course,  the  names  of  the  in- 
structors, the  number  of  hours  a  week  of  instruction,  and  the  number 
of  students  of  various  classes  and  departments,*  as  well  as  the  total 
number  of  students,  in  regular  attendance.  To  furnish  a  complete 
view  of  the  scheme  of  instruction,  all  the  courses  are  included  in  the 
list,  —  those  omitted  for  the  year  as  well  as  those  actually  given.  Of 
the  omitted  courses,  those  which  were  not  offered  are  distinguished 
by  a  bracket  (  [ )  ;  the  rest  were  withdrawn  when  it  appeared  that 
they  had  not  been  taken  b}'  a  sufficient  number  of  competent  students. 
A  star  (*)  indicates  that  a  course  could  be  taken  only  with  the  pre- 
vious consent  of  the  instructor. 

In  addition  to  these  courses,  which  may  be  counted  towards  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  instruction  in  Elocution  was  given  to 
voluntary  classes  by  Mr.  Hayes. 

In  preparing  the  Announcement  of  Instruction  for  1890-91  it  was 
necessary  to  keep  in  view  the  prospective  organization  of  the  College 
with  the  graduate  department  and  the  Scientific  School  under  a  single 
faculty.  This  led  to  the  insertion  of  the  courses  in  Engineering  — 
the  only  courses  of  the  Scientific  School  not  in  the  College  Faculty's 
list  —  immediately  after  the  mathematical  courses,  and  brought  up 
again  the  question  of  separate  lists  of  courses  for  the  graduate  and 
undergraduate  departments.    Since  1882,  when  the  Academic  Council 

*  To  designate  the  various  kinds  of  students  in  the  several  courses,  the 
following  abbreviations  are  used :  Gr.  for  Graduate  Student,  Se.  for  Senior,  Ju. 
for  Junior,  So.  for  Sophomore,  Fr.  for  Freshman,  Sp.,  for  Special  Student, 
Sc.  for  Scientific  Student,  Bi.  for  Divinity  Student,  Law  for  Law  Student,  Me. 
for  Medical  Student,  Ye.  for  Student  in  Veterinary  Medicine,  and  Bu.  for  Stu- 
dent of  the  Bussey  Institution. 
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surrendered  tbie  supervision  of  the  graduate  courses  —  which  indeed 
it  bad  exercised  only  in  name  —  to  the  College  Faculty,  there  has 
been  no  atteinpt  to  draw  a  line  between  these  courses  and  those 
designed  for  undergraduates,  but  all  the  instruction  in  each  depart- 
ment, from  the  most  elementary  to  the  most  advanced,  has  been 
ananged  in  a  single  list.  The  growth  of  this  instruction  in  extent 
and  variety,  tlie  successive  steps  of  which  have  been  recorded  from 
year  to  year  in  these  reports,  suggested  further  the  expediency  of  a 

» 

more  Bystematic  arrangement  than  had  before  been  attempted,  and 
also  of  a  greater  approach  to  uniformity  in  the  use  of  certain  terms 
which  had  been  emplo3^ed  to  designate  new  methods  of  advanced 
loBtnieiion. 

The  reasoDB  which  led  the  Faculty  in  1882  to  throw  the  graduate 
and  undergraduate  courses  into  one  list  were  found  to  be  no  less 
coDclusive  now.  The  courses  at  the  lower  end  of  the  list  in  almost 
every  department  were  clearly  unsuitable  to  offer  to  a  graduate  stu- 
dent, and  those  at  the  upper  end  were  quite  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
ordinary  undergraduate ;  but  between  these  extremes  there  was  found 
in  most  cases  a  belt  of  varying  width,  embracing  courses  in  which 
graduates  and  undergraduates  sit  side  by  side  under  the  same  in- 
stmctor.  The  Faculty  recognized  the  necessary  existence  of  this 
common  ground  by  providing  a  tripartite  classification,  to  be  used  in 
each  department  so  far  as  applicable.  The  three  classes  are  distin- 
goished  as  ^  Courses  primarily  for  Undergraduates,'  ^  Courses  for 
Graduates  and  Undergraduates,'  and  ^  Courses  primarily  for  Gradu- 
ates.' The  first  class  is  not  included  in  the  Announcement  of  the 
Graduate  School,  and  the  courses  in  it,  though  open  to  any  graduate 
student  who  desires  the  instruction,  are  not  ordinarily  counted  towards 
aoT  of  the  higher  degrees.  On  the  other  hand  undergraduates  are 
admitted  to  a  course  of  the  third  class  only  on  the  recommendation 
of  the  instructor. 

This  scheme  was  applied  with  such  variations  of  detail  as  the  con- 

ditioQs  of  the  instruction  in  the  several  departments  called  for.     The 

I^Kfee  groups  are  all  represented  in  the  departments  of  English,  Ger- 

inan,  French,  Philosophy,  Political  Economy,  Fine  Arts,  Mathematics, 

I*hy8ic8,  Chemistry,  Botany,  Zoology,  and  Geology.     In  the  Semitic 

aad  Indo-Iranian  languages  and  in  Music  only  the  second  and  third 

gioupg  appear ;  in  Greek  and  Latin  only  the  first  and  second,  the 

Greek  and  Latin  courses  designed  especially  for  graduates  being 

gro'iped  together  under  the  new  head  of  Classical  Philology.     In 

Engineering,  likewise,  only  the  first  two  groups  are  found.     In  Ger- 

ttkanic  and  Romance  Philology,  on  the  other  hand,  all  the  courses  are 

primarily  for  graduates.    In  three  departments  only  is  the  middle 
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group  lacking :  in  Italian  and  Spanish,  owing  to  the  small  number 
of  courses  in  each,  and  in  History,  where  a  peculiar  and  interesting 
provision  was  devised  for  graduate  students.  The  instruction  in  this 
department  designed  for  undergraduates,  consisting  of  three  intro- 
ductory and  nine  more  advanced  courses,  and  aggregating  from 
twenty-nine  to  thirty-three  hours  a  week,  covers  substantially  the 
same  gi*ound,  with  some  change  of  detail,  as  heretofore.  The  instruc- 
tion provided  for  graduates  consists,  in  the  first  place,  of  nine  courses 
which  deal  with  the  same  subjects  as  the  nine  more  advauced  under- 
graduate courses,  and  are  designed  for  graduates  who  wish  to  carry 
on  the  general  subject  of  history.  The  student  in  one  of  these  courses 
is  at  liberty  to  attend  the  lectures  in  the  corresponding  undergraduate 
course,  or  he  ma}'  secure  the  knowledge  there  imparted  by  private 
study.  The  special  provision  made  for  him  is  the  opportunity  for 
conference  at  stated  times  with  the  instructors,  who  aim  to  give  him 
such  counsel  and  guidance  as  ma^^  be  adapted  to  his  maturity  of  mind 
and  seriousness  of  purpose,  particularly  in  reference  to  the  study  of 
sources.  The  subjects  of  these  nine  courses  are :  early  mediaeval 
institutions ;  constitutional  history  of  England  to  the  Tudor  period  ; 
history  of  the  government  and  institutions  of  France  to  the  reign  of 
Louis  XIV. ;  general  church  history ;  constitutional  history  of  Eng- 
land from  the  Tudor  period  to  the  accession  of  George  I. ;  history  of 
American  institutions  to  1783;  constitutional  development  of  the 
United  States ;  histor}'  of  continental  Europe  (chiefly  France  and 
Germany)  since  the  Seven  Years'  War;  constitutional  history  of 
England  since  the  accession  of  George  I.  To  these  are  added  three 
more  courses  for  graduates:  on  federal  government  (historical  and 
comparative)  ;  on  the  leading  principles  of  constitutional  law ;  on 
the  historical  development  of  international  law. 

Parallel  with  this  classification  of  courses  according  to  the  grade  of 
the  students  for  whom  they  are  adapted,  and  partly  coinciding  with 
it,  there  are  found  in  many  departments  other  subdivisions,  based  on 
the  character  of  the  subject  or  on  the  method  of  instruction.  The 
development  of  the  higher  instruction  in  many  departments  had  pro- 
ceeded so  far  that  the  Faculty  deemed  it  advisable  to  agree  upon  a 
uniform  nomenclature  to  designate  the  new  features.  Most  promi- 
nent among  these  are  the  '  Courses-  of  Research,'  under  which  the 
Faculty  directed  that  each  department  should  group  those  of  it«« 
courses  in  which  the  primary  object  is  training  in  research.  These 
courses  naturally  require,  as  a  rule,  the  maturity  of  a  graduate,  but 
are  sometimes  taken  by  undergraduates  of  marked  proficiency.  The 
plan  provides  stated  meetings  with  the  instructor,  but  the  distinguishing 
feature  of  these  courses  is  the  independent  work  of  the  student  in 
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some  line  of  research,  the  results  of  which  he  is  expected  to  present 
in  written  form.  The  practice  of  conducting  such  courses  has  grad- 
ually extended  until  they  are  now  found  in  Sanskrit,  Classical  Phi- 
lology, English,  German,  French,  Romance  Philology,  Philosophy, 
Political  Economy,  History,  Fine  Arts,  Mathematics,  Physics,  Chem- 
istry, Botany,  Zoology, .  and  Geology.  The  subjects  or  fields  of 
investigation  are  in  some  cases  left  to  he  arranged  by  the  student 
with  Ub  instructor,  but  in  some  departments  they  are  announced  by 
the  several  instructors  in  advance.  In  some  cases  the  student  pur- 
sues his  own  topic  independent!}',  in  others  a  number  of  students 
work  together  in  the  same  field  or  study  closely  related  topics,  and 
the  method  pursued  is  that  of  the  ^  Seminary.' 

This  word  has  also  obtained  a  footing  among  us,  and  is  now  de- 
fined by  the  Faculty  as  applicable  in  our  announcements  to  courses 
organized,  on  the  recommendation  of  a  department,  for  training  in 
research,  with  stated  meetings  at  which  the  students  present  for 
criticism  and  discussion  the  results  of  their  studies.  Thus  the  six 
^  Courses  of  Research '  in  Histor}'  are  called  Seminaries,  the  fields  of 
mvestigation  being  as  follows :  church  and  state  in  the  Middle  Ages  ; 
local  government  during  the  Middle  Ages,  especially  in  Great  Britain  ; 
English  history  in  the  period  of  the  Long  Parliament ;  studies  in  the 
history  of  England  and  France,  1775  to  1800;  studies  in  American 
history ;  the  history  of  American  diplomacy. 

The  oldest  and  most  fully  organized  seminary  is  that  in  Classical 
Phiioic^-,  which  is  under  the  charge  of  two  directors  chosen  by  the 
instructors  in  the  department.  The  meetings,  which  occur  twice  a 
week,  each  session  occupying  an  hour  and  a  half,  are  ordinarily 
devoted  to  the  text-criticism  and  interpretation  of  a  Greek  and  a 
Latin  author.  Each  member  of  the  Seminary  is  further  expected  to 
investigate,  in  the  course  of  the  year,  some  question  in  Classical 
Philoiog}',  under  the  guidance  of  one  of  the  instructors  in  the  depart- 
ment; and  the  results  of  his  investigation,  embodied  in  a  thesis, 
are  discussed  at  a  public  meeting  of  the  seminar}',  at  which  all 
instructors  and  students  of  the  classics  are  invited  to  be  present. 

Another  outgrowth  of  our  system  of  instruction  is  the  ^  Confer- 
ence,' which  is  the'  term  applied  to  a  series  of  meetings  of  instructors 
And  students  in  a  department  for  the  discussion  of  papers  and  topics 
of  common  interest,  the  work  in  which  does  not  count  for  any  degree. 
These  useful  institutions  are  regularly  established  in  the  following 
departments:  Semitic,  Sanskrit,  Modern  Languages,  Philosophy, 
History,  Geology.     The  proceedings  at  these  meetings  are  more  or 

Iftss  informal  and  social,  serving  to  bring  instructors  and  students 

into  more  familiar  contact,  to  the  manifest  advantage  of  both.     The 
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same  end  is  served  in  other  departments  bj^  societies  and  elabs  which 
do  not  appear  in  our  Announcement,  but  whose  work  is  quite  as 
beneficial  as  that  of  the  ^  Conferences.'  These  are  the  Classical 
Club,  the  English  Club,  the  Deutscher  Verein,  the  Conference  Fran- 
gaise,  the  Philosophical  Club,  the  Natural  History  Society. 

Some  of  the  changes  of  detail  in  certain  departments  deserve  to  be 
noticed.  The  courses  in  biolog}'  were  divided  and  placed  under  the 
separate  heads  of  Botany  and  Zodlogy.  In  Greek  an  advanced 
•course  for  Freshmen  was  introduced,  corresponding  to  the  similar 
course  which  has  been  conducted  for  some  years  in  Latin.  Th3 
-German  department,  with  the  consent  of  the  Faculty,  tried  the  ex- 
periment of  establishing,  alongside  of  the  present  elementary'  course 
of  three  hours  a  week  (German  A) ,  another  of  five  hours,  in  which 
they  hope,  by  the  greater  concentration  of  the  students*  work,  to 
accomplish  substantially  as  much  in  one  3'ear  as  is  now  done,  in 
Courses  A  and  1 ,  in  three  hours  a  week  for  two  years,  or  at  least  to 
equal  the  attainments  of  those  whose  study  of  the  language  at  school 
is  supplemented  by  one  course  in  College.  The  inferiority  of  the 
ordinary  school  training  in  German  to  that  imparted  in  German  A 
led  the  department  to  institute  a  special  course  for  those  who  have 
passed  the  admission  examination  in  elementary  German,  in  the  hope 
that  by  placing  them  in  a  class  by  themselves  and  giving  them  sep- 
arate attention,  they  may  bring  them,  b}'  the  end  of  the  year,  up  to 
the  standard  of  those  who  have  had  the  advantage  of  the  College 
training  from  the  beginning.  In  French  an  additional  course  for 
second-year  students,  parallel  to  French  1,  was  introduced,  designed 
for  those  who  do  not  propose  to  carry  their  study  of  the  language 
be3'ond  that  year. 

The  list  of  prescribed  studies  was  modified  by  the  omission  of 
English  D  and  Pliysics  A.  The  omission  of  the  former  (the  Senior 
course  in  forensics)  was  balanced  by  two  impoitant  compensations. 
The  Junior  and  Senior  forensic  courses  have  been  the  subject  of  a 
series  of  experiments  in  recent  3'ears,  and  in  their  latest  phase  de- 
manded considerably  more  work  of  the  student  than  the  former  simple 
requirement  of  four  forensics  each  year.  The  additions  consisted  of 
a  brief  before  each  forensic  and  a  course  of  lectures  on  argumentative 
composition,  and  although  attendance  on  the  lectures  was  not  com- 
pulsory, they  could  not  be  neglected  by  a  conscientious  student.  The 
new  arrangement  omits  the  Senior  course  and  enlarges  the  Junior 
course  so  that  it  now  embraces,  besides  the  lectures,  the  preparation 
of  a  brief  based  on  some  masterpiece  of  argumentative  composition, 
and  five  forensics,  each  preceded  by  a  brief.  The  work  of  the  course, 
as  thus  constituted,  maj'  be  fairly  estimated  to  be  about  double  that 
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of  the  old  requiremeDt  of  four  forensics.  Furthermore,  the  loss  of 
the  Senior  forensics  is  more  than  made  good  for  those  who  wish  to 
continue  their  practice  in  argumentative  writing  b}'  the  establishment 
of  an  electave  half-course,  in  which  the  work  consists  of  eight  briefs 
and  forensics,  with  lectures,  conferences,  and  discussions. 

The  omission  of  Physics  A^  a  course  of  about  twelve  weekly  lectures 
in  the  second  half-year,  from  the  list  of  prescribed  studies,  does  not 
dispense  with  the  instruction  given,  but  merely  exempts  the  Freshmen 
class  fh>m  the  examination  hitherto  held  at  the  end  of  the  year.     The 
coarse  now  takes  its  place  among  the  introductory  courses  which  have 
already  become  a  feature  of  several  departments.     In  Greek  such  a 
coarse  has  been  provided  for  Freshmen  for  two  years  past.     The 
German  department  had  a  similar  course  last  year.     This  year,  intro- 
ductory (evening)  lectures  are  given  in  the  departments  of  Philosophy 
and  Romance  Philology.     Such  courses  may  be  made  to  serve  a  very 
oseM  purpose  b}'  enabling  a  student  to  get  some  notion  of  the  nature 
and  scope  of  a  subject  and  of  its  value  to  him  for  mental  training  or 
fatore  use,  before  committing  himself  to  the  study  of  it. 

The  following  new  courses,  in  addition  to  those  already  referred  to, 
deserve  mention :  — 

Political  and  literary  history  of  the  Bagdad  Calif  ate.   One  hour.   Professor  Toy. 

The  tragedies  of  Aeschylus.     Three  hours.    Professor  GtOodwim. 

The  Athenian  expedition  to  Sicily  in  415-413  b.c,  studied  in  connection  with 
the  sixth  and  seventh  books  of  Thucydides.  Two  hourSf  second  half-year. 
Professor  Goodwin. 

Study  of  selected  topics  in  the  private  life  of  the  Greeks.  Tioo  hours. 
Professor  J.  W.  White. 

Koman  archaeology  (architecture  and  engineering;  topography  and  arcbi- 
tectsral  history  of  the  city  of  Rome) .     Theo  hours.     Dr.  Tarbell. 

Geoertl  history  of  German  literature.     Three  hours.    Professor  Framcke. 

Germanic  mythology.     Three  JiourSy  first  half-year.    Professor  Kittredge. 

Middle  High  German.     One  hour.     Professor  von  Jaoemann. 

French  grammar.  Critical  study  of  modern  texts.  Two  or  three  hours. 
Professor  CoHN.  • 

1^  psychological  basis  of  religious  faith.     One  hour.    Professor  Everett. 

The  content  of  Cliiistian  faith.     Three  hours.    Professor  Everett. 

Contemporary   systems.      The    philosophy  of   Lotze.      Three   hours.      Dr. 
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Finite  differences ;  theory  of  numbers ;  calculus  of  variations ;  curvature  of 
rorfaces.  (Lectures  by  the  students.)  One  hour.  Professors  J.  M.  Peirce, 
^'  0.  Peirce,  and  Byerly. 

Ifineralogy  of  common  rocks.  Metallic  ores,  with  blow-pipe  assaying  and  the 
lunpler  methods  of  furnace  assaying.  Two  hours  and  laboratory  work.  Dr. 
HuvToreTON. 

Anatomy  and  development  of  animals  (course  of  research).    Professor  Mark. 

Structural  and  dynamical  geology.     Two  hours.     Mr.  Harris. 

Petrography  (course  of  research).    Dr.  Wolff. 
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But  DO  statement  of  details  can  give  an  adequate  idea  of  the  whole 
body  of  instruction  now  offered  in  arts  and  sciences.  To  obtain  this, 
it  is  necessary  to  study  the  Announcement  itself  and  the  numerous 
departmental  descriptive  pamphlets.  The  useful  practice  begun  in 
1880  by  the  geological  department,  of  publishing  in  a  separate 
pamphlet  a  description  of  its  resources  and  its  methods  of  instruction, 
has  been  so  widely  followed  that  this  year  all  but  four  departments 
are  thus  provided.  The  object  of  these  pamphlets  is  two-fold  :  first, 
to  give  to  our  own  students  fuller  information  than  is  possible 
within  the  necessary  limits  of  the  general  Announcement,  and  such 
advice  as  will  assist  them  in  laying  out  an  intelligent  plan  of 
study ;  secondly,  to  make  known  to  them  and  to  students  in  other 
colleges  the  opportunities  offered  here  for  advanced  study  and 
research.  To  any  one  who  desires  to  inform  himself  on  the  present 
resources  of  the  University  for  teaching  in  the  various  fields  of  liberal 
learning,  these  pamphlets  are  the  best  guide. 

An}*^  one  who  will  compare  with  former  Announcements  the 
Announcement  for  the  present  year,  as  elucidated  by  the  descriptive 
pamphlets,  will  see  clearly  that  much  progress  has  been  made  by  the 
attention  which  the  Faculty  gave  to  the  subject  last  spring.  The 
improvement  has  not  been  for  the  benefit  of  any  particular  class  or 
grade  of  students.  I  have  dwelt  at  some  length  on  the  better  or- 
ganization of  the  higher  instruction,  which  naturally  claimed  a  large 
share  of  the  Faculty's  attention  in  view  of  the  prospective  organization 
of  the  Graduate  School ;  but  these  pamphlets  give  evidence  also  of  a 
careful  study,  based  on  actual  experience,  of  the  needs  of  the 
undergraduate.  I  have  already  mentioned  the  establishment  of  an 
advanced  course  for  Freshmen  in  Greek ;  the  carefhl  adjustment  of 
the  elementary  courses  in  German  to  the  various  conditions  which 
that  department  finds  it  has  to  deal  with ;  the  addition  of  a  parallel 
course  in  second-year  French ;  the  better  an*angement  of  forensic 
work ;  the  introductory  lectures.  But  here  again  no  statement  of 
details  can  do  justice  to  the  subject.  The  reader  of  the  Announce- 
ment will  see  that  more  than  one  department  has  studied  its  whole 
scheme  of  instruction  anew  and  effected  a  better  organization  of  its 
courses.  Particular  attention  may  be  called  to  the  provision  made 
for  the  study  of  French  literature  of  all  periods,  and  to  the  better 
grouping  of  the  German  courses.  Especially  worthy  of  notice  are 
the  improved  scheme  and  the  rich  resources  of  the  philosophical 
department.  Besides  the  introductory  lectures  already  mentioned, 
which  treat  in  brief  outline  of  representative  men  and  issues  of 
modern  philosophy,  there  is  a  formal  introductory  course  of  three 
hours  a  week  through  the  year,  in  which  three  instructors  unite  in 
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teaching  the   elements  of  logic,  psychology,  and   metaphysics,  as 

a  basis  for  the  study  of  the  ^  systematic '  and  '  historical '  courses 

which  follow.     Under  the  former  head,  instruction  to  the  extent  of 

eleven  hours  a  week  is  offered  in  psychology,  cosmology,  ethics,  the 

philosophy  of  religion,  and  the  psychological  basis  of  religious  faith. 

Under  the  head  of  ^Historical  Courses'  are  included  seven  courses 

with  from  twenty-three  to  twenty-four  hours  a  week  of  instruction, 

treating  of  the  comparative  history  of  religions,  Greek  philosophy, 

Descartes,    Spinoza,    and    Leibnitz,    £nglish    philosophy,    German 

philosophy  from  1770  to  1830,  the  philosoph}*  of  Lotze,  the  ethics 

of  current  social  questions,  the  content  of  the  Christian  faith.     With 

one  exception  all  of  these  courses  are  offered  for  the  present  year. 

Next  in  this  classified  list  come  the  Courses  of  Research,  under  which 

bead  Professors  Palmer,  James,  and  Royce  announce  seminaries  in 

ethics,   psychology,   and  metaphysics,   respectively,   and   Professor 

Palmer  further  offers  aid  and  guidance  to  advanced  students  who 

wish  to  pursue    individual    investigations   of    questions  in  ethics. 

Finally,  the  department  holds  a  *  Conference '  twice  a  month  at  the 

house  of  one  of  the  instructors,  *■  for  friendly  intercourse  and  informal 

discussion  of  philosophical  subjects.' 

This  sketch  of  the  scheme  of  instruction  m  philosophy  may  serve 
to  illustrate  the  tendency  of  the  movement  which  is  going  on  in  our 
whole  system  of  instruction.  The  history  of  the  elective  system  has 
been  the  history  of  a  transition  from  instruction  organized  by  3'ears 
of  the  college  course  to  instruction  organized  by  departments  of 
study.  In  the  great  question  of  the  new  organization  of  the  Graduate 
School,  the  controlling  fact  was  the  solidarity  of  the  department ;  and 
it  is  this  fact  that  points  out  the  wa}*  of  our  future  growth.  Just  now 
It  is  the  higher  instruction  that  needs  especially  to  be  fostered  ;  but 
no  part  can  be  strengthened  without  adding  strength  to  the  rest. 
For  the  development  of  many  of  the  departments  there  is  now  great 
need  of  a  fuller  equipment  of  material  resources,  in  the  way  of 
lecture  and  recitation  rooms ;  of  maps,  photographs,  casts,  and  other 
illustrative  apparatus ;  of  publication  funds ;  above  all,  of  working 
departmental  libraries  and  rooms  for  reading  and  study.  The 
adequate  equipment  of  some  departments  will  only  be  attained  when 
they  are  housed  in  buildings  of  their  own,  as  the  departments  of 
ph3'8ic«l  and  natural  science  are  housed  to-day.  It  is  gratifying  to 
record  that  two  important  steps  in  this  direction  have  recently  been 
taken.  Within  a  few  years  past  a  number  of  departments  have 
formed  small  ^class-room  libraries'  for  the  use  of  their  students, 
ranging  from  two  dozen  to  about  seven  hundred  volumes  each.  The 
generosity  of  certain  friends  of  the  College  has  now  enabled  the 
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classical  and  historical  departments  to  procure  departmental  libraries 
of  a  few  thousand  volumes  each,  and  accommodation  for  these  has 
been  provided  on  the  first  floor  of  Harvard  Hall.  The  west  lecture 
room  on  the  same  floor  is  to  be  fitted  up  for  the  use  of  the  classical 
and  other  literary  departments,  which  have  heretofore  been  without 
adequate  accommodation  in  this  particular. 

The  whole  number  of  elective  courses  of  instruction  offered  for  the 
present  year  was  two  hundred  and  fifty-five, -of  which  one  hundred 
and  forty-six  are  rated  as  full  courses  and  eighty-one  as  half-courses ; 
one  is  rated  as  equivalent  to  two  courses,  one  to  a  course  and  a  half; 
and  twenty-six  courses  of  research,  though  usually  taken  as  full 
courses,  may  be  estimated  difiTerently  according  to  the  amount  and 
difiSculty  of  the  work  required.  Omitting  the  introductory  lectures 
and  the  voluntary  classes  in  Elocution,  the  whole  body  of  instruction 
offered  for  the  present  year  is  equivalent  to  two  hundred  and  nineteen 
and  a  half  full  courses.  The  distribution  of  this  aggregate  among  the 
several  departments  is  shown  in  the  following  table,  together  with  the 
corresponding  statistics  for  each  of  the  last  seven  years :  — 


Amount  (nr  full  courses)  of  ikstbuc- 
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The  qaestion  of  the  oi'ganization  of  the  graduate  department  has 
been  for  some  years  past  one  of  growing  importance.  The  position 
of  the  department  was  peculiar.  It  had  no  faculty  of  its  own.  Its 
instruction  was  provided  by  the  College  Faculty.  The  work  of  its 
students,  their  examinations,  and  their  degrees  were  formally  under 
the  supervision  of  the  Academic  Council,  but  were  practically  in 
charge  of  committees  of  that  body,  the  membership  of  which  was 
mainl}^  made  up  from  the  College  Facult}'.  The  department  had  out- 
grown this  provisional  arrangement,  and  was  at  some  disadvantage 
in  its  anomalous  situation. 

With  this  question  was  inseparably  bound  up  another  question  — 
that  of  the  proper  adjustment  of  the  College  course  to  graduate  and 
to  professional  studies.  The  growth  of  the  graduate  department  in 
point  of  numbers  has  brought  it  up  to  the  proportions  of  a  college 
class  of  twenty  years  ago.  A  considerable  part  of  the  instruction 
DOW  offered  in  arts  and  sciences  is  above  the  highest  standard  of 
twenty  years  ago,  and  above  that  of  the  average  American  college 
of  to-day.  The  existence  of  this  great  body  of  advanced  instruction, 
and  the  demand  for  it  by  a  large  and  growing  body  of  students,  are 
the  data  of  a  problem  which  did  not  exist  two  decades  ago,  but  which 
to-daj  presses  for  a  solution.  The  traditional  college  system  does 
not  fit  the  new  state  of  things.  To  lavish  on  a  four  years'  course 
the  wealth  of  instruction  now  provided  —  the  instruction  offered  for 
1890-91  amounts  to  a  little  more  than  twelve  times  the  college  work 
required  for  the  degree  —  might  seem  almost  like  extravagance  and 
waste.  With  the  growth  of  this  instruction  the  standard  of  the 
Bachelor^s  degree  has  advanced,  pushed  forward  by  increased  re- 
qnirements  for  admission,  and  improved  in  quality  b}*^  the  consequent 
better  training  of  the  undergraduate.  But  the  advance  on  this  line 
has  been  carried  to  its  utmost  limit,  and  indeed  has  gone  so  far  as  to 
give  just  ground  for  complaint  that  students  are  kept  too  long  from 
their  professional  studies.  The  new  conditions  cannot  be  met  by 
the  old  system.  The  course  of  liberal  training  is  no  longer  a  matter 
of  four  years,  but  of  five,  six,  or  seven  years.  It  is  no  longer  a 
course  in  which  the  baccalaureate  is  the  ultimate  goal,  but  one  in 
which  the  baccalaureate  is  merely  a  first  degree  in  arts  ;  a  station  on 
the  road  to  higher  liberal  studies,  or  a  point  of  divergence  to  pro- 
fessional stud}' ;  a  stopping  place  only  to  that  smaller  number,  a  third 
or  a  quarter  of  the  whole,  whose  tastes  or  necessities  lead  them  to  give 
up  their  studies  at  that  stage  for  the  active  pursuit  of  a  livelihood. 

The  immediate  question,  then,  is  of  the  proper  adjustment  of  the 
college  course  to  the  graduate  course  and  to  the  professional  school. 
Bat  the  consideration  of  it  necessarily  takes  a  wider  range,  for  the 
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whole  matter.  The  effect  of  this  provision  would  be  to  place  the 
requirement  of  college  work  for  the  degree  about  half-way  between 
the  regular  work  of  the  first  three  years  under  the  present  system 
(14.2  courses)  and  that  of  the  whole  four  years  (18.2  courses).  It 
is  evident  at  once  that  the  arrangement  proposed  is  an  elastic  one, 
and  that  under  it  the  length  of  the  college  course  would  be  not  a 
fixed  but  an  adjustable  quantity,  to  be  determined  for  each  student 
by  the  conditions  of  his  own  case.  These  conditions  vary  widely. 
At  the  outset,  there  is  a  great  difference  among  those  who  come  to 
College  together  in  the  same  class  as  to  the  amount  and  quality  of 
their  preparatory  training.  Some  enter  heavily  conditioned  ;  others 
not  only  come  in  clear  of  conditions,  but  have  anticipated  one  or 
more  college  studies.  Some  are  well  trained  and  can  work  with 
speed  and  efficiency ;  others  are  hampered  by  a  defective  training 
and  find  the  same  work  slow  and  laborious.  Again,  there  are  diver- 
sities of  ability  and  of  temperament  which  make  an  elastic  arrange- 
ment desirable.  At  present  the  college  regulations  prescribe  a  max- 
imum and  a  minimum  of  work  which  a  student  is  allowed  to  take  in 
each  year.  The  minimum  is,  for  Freshmen,  5.2  courses ;  for  Sopho- 
mores, 4.6  courses  ;  for  Juniors,  4.4  courses ;  for  Seniors,  4  courses. 
The  upper  limit  allows  one  additional  course  in  the  Freshman  year 
and  two  in  any  subsequent  year.  Between  these  limits  there  is  every 
variety.  Some,  of  course,  whether  from  indolence  or  from  interest 
in  other  things,  will  do  as  little  as  the  rule  permits ;  others  volun- 
tarily take  more  courses  than  are  required.  Many  hai*d-working 
students  confine  themselves  to  the  required  amount,  preferring  to 
concentrate  their  work  on  a  small  number  of  subjects.  Very  few 
have  availed  themselves  of  the  regulation  quoted  above  to  devote 
their  whole  time  to  t^ree  courses  in  their  last  year.  The  disposition 
of  the  majority  is  to  take  more  than  the  required  amount. 

The  second  proposition  of  the  Faculty  is  designed  to  provide  a  plan 
adapted  to  these  various  conditions.  It  is  not  correctly  described  as 
a  proposition  to  reduce  the  college  course  to  three  years.  It  is  a 
proposition  to  make  it  possible  by  a  moderate  reduction  of  the  re- 
quirements for  the  degree  —  which  would  still  leave  the  standard  of 
the  degree  considerabl}'  higher  than  it  was  twenty  3'ears  ago — ^to 
make  it  possible  for  those  students  whose  best  interests  are  served  by 
their  graduation  in  three  years  to  do  so  under  advantageous  condi- 
tions. It  cannot  yet  be  looked  upon  as  a  definite  or  final  solution  of 
the  problem  set  forth  above  as  to  the  relation  of  the  College  to 
graduate  and  to  professional  studies.  It  is  in  the  nature  of  a 
cautions  experiment.  How  it  would  result  no  man  can  now  foresee. 
Certainly  it  would  produce  no  sudden  or  radical  changes.     Among 
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the  great  mass  of  the  present  students  there  is  unquestionably 
a  sentiment  in  favor  of  the  traditional  four-years'  course.  If  it  should 
be  made  possible  by  moderate  exertion  to  graduate  in  three  years, 
there  is  nothing  in  the  present  attitude  of  the  students  to  indicate 
that  the  majority  would  restrict  their  liberal  training  to  this  three- 
years  minimum,  any  more  than  they  are  disposed  to  confine  them- 
selves to  the  minimum  requirement  of  courses  in  any  year.  And 
these  facts  may  well  reassure  those  who  fear  that  a  general  lowering 
of  the  standard  of  education  would  result  from  the  adoption  of  the 
Facaltv's  proposals. 

The  number  of  those  who  have  accomplished  the  requirements  for 
the  degree  in  three  years  has  never  been  large,  though  in  the  past  two 
jears  there  has  been  a  decided  increase.  In  the  table  on  pp.  108, 109 
I  have  gathered  the  records  of  this  class  of  cases  for  the  past  ten 
years.  The  persons  represented  are  those  who,  having  entered  as 
Freshmen,  performed  the  work  of  the  college  course  in  three  years. 
This  definition  of  course  excAides  all  who  entered  with  advanced 
standing,  though  no  clear  line  can  be  drawn  between  some  of  those 
admitted  as  Sophomores  and  the  Freshmen  who  anticipated  more 
than  two  courses.  It  also  excludes  nine  persons  who  accomplished 
the  work  of  about  three  years  and  a  half  in  three  years,  and  who 
therefore  ought  to  be  mentioned  in  this  connection.  Three  of  them 
were  students  who  were  permitted  at  the  end  of  their  Junior  3'ear  to 
register  in  the  Medical  School  and  to  complete  the  remaining  half- 
year  of  their  college  course  while  pursuing  their  professional  studies. 

The  question  of  the  organization  of  the  graduate  department  was  also 
hy  general  consent  left  to  the  College  Faculty,  and  was  considered 
hy  them  with  great  care.  There  was  in  the  beginning  a  strong  feel- 
ing that  the  department  would  have  the  best  chance  for  growth  if 
placed  on  an  independent  footing  beside  the  professional  schools, 
wiUi  its  distinction  from  the  College  emphasized  as  strongly  as  pos- 
sible. Perhaps  a  majority  of  the  Faculty  had  contemplated  an 
organization  on  the  model  of  the  philosophical  faculty  of  a  German 
university,  and  to  the  end  a  small  but  earnest  minority  maintained 
this  view.  But  in  the  progress  of  the  discussion  the  essential  differ- 
ence between  our  situation  and  that  of  a  German  university  became 
clear,  and  the  majority  of  the  Faculty  were  convinced  that  the  con- 
ditions imposed  upon  us  by  our  historical  development  made  such  a 
separation  of  the  undergraduate  and  graduate  departments  unnatural, 
if  not  impossible.  Two  facts,  or  rather  one  fact  in  two  aspects, 
controlled  the  situation.  One  of  these  I  have  already  had  occasion 
to  refer  to  —  the  essential  continuity  of  the  instruction  in  each  de- 
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partment  of  study,  the  impossibility  of  drawing  any  natural  line  of 
division  between  undergraduate  and  graduate  courses.  The  second 
fact  appeared  when  the  attempt  was  made  to  formulate  the  constitu- 
tion of' the  proposed  graduate  and  undergraduate  faculties:  there 
was  but  one  faculty,  and  unless  some  purely  arbitrary  method  of 
selection  were  resorted  to,  entirely  at  variance  with  the  principle  on 
which  our  faculties  are  constituted,  the  two  faculties  would  be  two 
in  name  only. 

The  College  Faculty  therefore  adopted,  as  the  basis  of  its  scheme 
of  reorganization,  a  single  faculty,  which  it  proposed  to  call  the 
Facult}'  of  Arts,  to  have  charge  of  the  graduate  department  (to  be 
called  the  Graduate  School),  Harvard  College,  and  the  Lawrence 
Scientific  School.  With  this  fundamental  question  settled,  the  work- 
ing out  of  the  details  was  comparatively  easy.  The  plan  adopted 
provided  a  Dean  of  the  Faculty,  who  should  also  be  Dean  of  the 
Graduate  School,  a  Dean  of  the  College,  and  a  Dean  of  the  Scientific 
School.  It  provided,  further,  for  each  of  the  three  departments  an 
Administrative  Board,  with  the  Dean  as  chairman,  to  whom  the  Fac- 
ultj'  should  commit  at  its  discretion,  with  full  power,  the  enforcement 
of  its  regulations  and  the  conduct  of  all  ordinary  matters  of  adminis- 
tration and  discipline,  subject,  however,  to  the  statutory  limitation 
that  no  student  should  be  dismissed  or  expelled  from  the  University 
except  by  a  two  thirds  vote  of  the  Faculty  itself.  It  was  proposed 
that  the  administrative  boards  should  consist  (exclusive  of  the  Dean 
in  each  case)  of  fifteen  members  for  the  College,  nine  for  the  Grad- 
uate School,  and  six  for  the  Scientific  School ;  and  one  third  of  the 
members  of  each  board,  unless  reappointed,  were  to  retire  yearl3\ 
To  the  Faculty  itself  were  to  be  reserved  the  power  to  make  all  reg- 
ulations and  also  the  following  matters  of  administration  :  instiiiction, 
including  the  selection  and  arrangement  of  courses,  lecture  hours, 
and  examinations ;  admission,  with  or  without  examination  ;  recom- 
mendation for  degrees ;  award  of  pecuniary  aids ;  appointment  of 
advisers  for  new-comers ;  oversight  of  special  students  in  Harvard 
College. 

The  proposition  to  reduce  the  requirements  for  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Arts  is  still  in  the  hands  of  the  Board  of  Overseers. 
The  plan  of  reorganization  was  adopted  by  the  governing  boards, 
with  some  changes  of  detail.  With  its  final  adoption  by  the  Over- 
seers, May  21,  1890,  the  College  Faculty  ceased  to  exist.  Although 
the  same  members  reassembled  on  the  twenty-seventh  of  May  as  the 
Facult}''  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  the  change  was  something  more  than 
a  change  of  name.  The  new  organization  is  significant  of  a  great 
enlargement  in  the  scope  and  complexity  of  our  work,  and  the  new 
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Faculty  has  been  equipped  with  larger  powers  that  it  may  meet  larger 
responsibilities.  But  iu  the  work  itself  there  has  been  no  break.  It 
has  reached  its  preseut  proportions  by  no  sudden  change,  but  by 
natural 'growth.  In  its  essential  sphrit  and  aim  it  is  the  same  work 
which  Harvard  College  has  done  from  the  beginning. 

CLEMENT  LAWRENCE  SMITH,  Dean. 

<    DXCEMBBR,  1890. 
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To  THE  President  of  the  University  : 

Sni,  —  The  following  report  of  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School  for 
the  year  1889-90  is  respectfully  submitted :  — 

The  whole  number  of  students  connected  with  the  School  was 
sixty-eighty  of  whom  twenty-eight  were  regular  students.  Seven 
student,  received  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  at  Commence- 
ment, of  whom  three  had  previously  received  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Arts,  and  one  that  of  Master  of  Arts,  from  Harvard  College. 

The  requirements  for  admission  to  the  School  and  the  instruction 
in  the  prescribed  courses  remain  practically  as  they  were  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year. 

The  Corporation,  at  the  request  of  the  Facultj*  of  this  School,  has 
opened  the  Normal  School  Scholarships,  which  formerly  were  re- 
stricted to  graduates  of  the  normal  schools  in  Massachusetts,  to 
the  graduates  of  all  State  normal  schools  in  the  United  States.  The 
effect  of  this  action  is  already  felt,  and  there  is  every  probability  that 
next  year,  for  the  first  time,  the  whole  number  of  these  scholarships 
will  have  to  be  assigned.  The  students  who  have  availed  themselves 
of  these  scholarships  have  made  excellent  records ;  and  with  one 
exception  they  are  all  teaching  or  looking  forward  to  teaching.  It 
should  be  noted  that  until  we  have  learned  by  experience  of  the 
adTfjicement  of  these  students  we  are"*  unable  to  classifj'  them ; 
hence  they  stand  in  our  lists  as  special  students. 

Instruction  in  the  use  of  tools  is  now  given,  as  it  was  last  year,  in 
the  Cambridge  Manual  Training  School.  The  Corporation  has  made 
sncb  arrangements  this  year  that  the  number  of  students  who  take 
this  instruction  is  unlimited.  The  authorities  of  the  Training  School 
have  shown  great  readiness  to  adjust  their  teaching  to  the  needs  of 
onr  students,  and  the  present  arrangement  is  in  every  wa}*  as  satis- 
factor;^'  as  the}'  can  make  it.  We  must,  however,  look  on  this  arrange- 
ment as  only  a  temporary  one,  as,  with  the  gi'owth  of  the  Training 
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School  and  the  increase  which  we  may  fairly  expect  in  the  number  of 
students  who  seek  this  instruction,  the  capacit}'  of  the  Training  School 
must  soon  be  reached.     We  need,  therefore,  a  workshop  of  our  own. 

It  can  now  be  stated  that  the  course  in  practical  field-astronomy, 
which  has  been  asked  for  in  former  years,  will  be  provided  next  year ; 
and  that  the  course  in  scientific  German  has  been  provided  by  the 
kindness  of  the  German  department. 

I  renew  the  statement  that  a  pressing  need  of  the  School  is  a  Pro- 
fessorship of  Architecture.  Supplied  as  we  now  are  with  all  the 
instruction  which  is  commonl}*  and  properly  given  in  a  course  in 
Architecture  except  that  which  would  be  given  by  one  more  pro- 
fessor, it  would  seem  that  the  friends  of  the  School  ought  to  provide 
the  endowment  necessary  to  establish  this  professorship. 

Though  relating  to  the  year  1890-91,  the  statement  may  be  allowed 
here  that  the  number  of  students  in  the  School  continues  to  increase, 
being  at  the  present  time  eighty-nine. 

W.  S.  CHAPLIN,  Dean. 

December  1,  1890. 


THE  GRADUATE  DEPARTMENT. 

To  THE  President  of  the  UNivERsnr: 

Sir,  —  I  have  the  honor  of  presenting  my  report  for  the  academic 
year  1889-90  on  the  state  of  the  Graduate  Department;  now  the 
Graduate  School. 

In  consequence  of  my  absence  from  the  University  during  the  year, 
the  duties  belonging  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Academic  Council  were 
performed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  University,  Mr.  Frank  Bolles. 
I  beg  to  express  my  high  sense  of  the  excellent  manner  in  which 
those  duties  were  discharged  ;  and  to  take  this  opportunity  of  saying 
that  Mr.  Bolles's  active  and  intelligent  interest  in  this  Department 
in  recent  years  has  contributed  greatly  to  its  prosperity  and  vigor. 
In  returning  to  the  charge  of  the  administrative  business  of  the 
School,  I  rely  on  receiving  valuable  assistance  from  his  zeal  in  fur- 
thering its  healthy  growth  and  detecting  its  needs. 

The  number  of  students  registered  in  the  Department  in  any  part 
of  the  year  was  one  hundred  and  eleven ;  of  this  number  fifteen 
were  classed  as  non-resident  students,  and  ninety-six  as  resident 
students.  The  following  table  shows  the  amount  and  nature  of  the 
studies  pursued  by  the  students  registered  in  the  Department,  and 
the  proportion  among  such  students  of  graduates  and  non-graduates 
of  this  University :  — 


FELJLOW8HIPS.  —  STUDIES.  —  DEGREES.  1 13 

Berident  stadenta  doing  ftiU  work  as  members  of  the  Department 
for  the  whole  academic  year 62 

Berident  students  not  doing  f nil  work,  or  not  working  for  the  whole 

year 34    96 

Kon-Resident  students  holding  fellowships 11 

Non-Resident  students  not  holding  fellowships 4     15 

Students  (wholly  or  mainly)  in  Philology  and  Literature 83 

Smdents  in  Philosophy,  History,  Law,  Political  Science,  Fine  Arts,  * 

and  Music 87 

Stadeuts  in  Mathematics,  Physics,  and  Chemistry 22 

Stadents  in  Biology  and  Greology    .   .    .  , 19  111 

Students  continuing  in  this  Department  from  1888-89 56 

Students  not  registered  in  this  Department  in  1888-89 55  111 

Harrard  Bachelors  of  Arts  or  Science,  not  previously  graduated 

elsewhere 6£ 

Harvard  Bachelors  of  Arts,  previously  graduated  elsewhere  ...  11 

Students  not  holding  the  Harvard  degree  of  A.B.  or  S.B 88  111 

Harvard  Bachelors  of  Arts  or  Science,  not  holding  the  Harvard 

degree  of  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  or  S.D 50 

Students  holding  the  Harvard  degree  of  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  or  S.D.    .   .  34 

Students  holtUng  no  Harvard  degree  in  Arts,  Philosophy,  or  Science  27  111 

The  number  of  degrees  given  at  the  end  of  the  year  1889-90  to 
gmdaate  students,  or  upon  recommendation  b}-  the  Faculty  of  Arts 
and  Sciences  to  professional  students,  is  shown  in  the  following 
table :  — 

A.B.  to  resident  graduate  students 8 

A.M.  to  resident  graduate  students 27 

A.M.  to  professional  students  on  special  courses  of  study     ....  3 

A.M.  to  professional  students  with  a  professional  degree 24 

Ph.D.  to  resident  graduate  students 8     65 

A.M.  or  Ph.D.  to  Harvard  Bachelors  of  Arts 41 

A.M.  or  Ph.D.  to  persons  not  Harvard  Bachelors  of  Arts    ....      21    62 

A.B.,  A.M.,  or  Ph.D.  to  gpraduate  students,  or  on  the  ground  of 

past  studies  in  the  Graduate  Department 88 

A.M.  to  professional  students 27    65 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  persons  admitted  to  the  degree  of 
L^idor  of  Philosophy  and  Master  of  Arts :  — 

CbiTlea  WUIiam  Colby,  A.B.  {McOill  Univ.)  1887,  A.M.  {Harvard  Univ.)  1889; 

in  Ecclesiastical  History. 
August  Frederic  Foerste,  A.B.  (Denison  l/niv,)  1887,  A.M.  (Harvard  Univ.) 

1888 ;  in  Geology. 
Herman  Wadsworth  Haley,  A.B.  (Amherst  Coll.)  1887,  A.M.  (Harvard  Univ.) 

1888;  in  Classical  Philology. 
Thaddeos  William  Harris,  A.B.  1884,  A.M.  1885;  in  Geology. 
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John  Matthews  Manly,  A.M.  (Furman   Univ.)  1888,  A.M.  (^Harvard  Unit.) 

1889 ;  in  English. 
William  Albert  Setchell,  A.B.  (VcUe  Univ.)  1887,  A.M.  (Harvard  Univ.)  1888; 

in  Botany. 
William  Codman  Sturgis,  A.B.  1884,  A.M.  1888;  in  Botany. 
Edson  Leone  Whitney,  A.B.  1885,  A.M.  1888,  LL.B.  {Boston  Univ.)  1887;  in 

American  History. 

The  fellowships  were  held,  in  the  year  1889-90,  by  the  following 

persons :  —  * 

Non' Resident  Fellows. 

Harris  Fellowship,  C  F.  A.  Currier,  A.B.  1887,  A.M.  1888,  (Jirst  year),  study- 
ing History  and  Constitutional  Law  at  Berlin. 

Rogers         *'  J.  H.  Gray,  A.B.  1887,  (first  year),  studying  Political  Science 

at  Halle. 
F.   L.    Van   Cleef,   A.B.    (Oberlin   Coll.)  1884,   (Harvard 
Univ.)  1885,  (second  year),  studying  Greek  and  Archae- 
ology at  Bonn. 

Parker         *'  M.  B6cher,  A.B.  1888,  (second  year) ,  studying  Mathematics 

at  Gottingen. 
L.  L.  Jackson,  A.B.  1885,  Ph.D.  1888,  (first  year),  studying 

Chemistry  at  Heidelberg. 
J.  W.  Mack,  LL.B.  1887,  (third  y«ar) ,  studying  Comparative 

Jurisprudence  at  Berlin. 
W.  F.  Osgood,  A.B.  1886,  A.M.  1887,  (third  year),  studying 
Mathematics  at  Erlangen. 

Kirkland      *'  L.  E.  Gates,  A.B.   1884,   (second  year),  studying  English 

Literature  and  History  in  London. 

Walker        *'  A.  H.  Lloyd,  A.B.  1886,  A.M.  1888,  (first  year),  studying 

Philosophy  at  Berlin. 

Tyndall Scholarship, D.  W.  Shea,  A.B.  1886,  A.M.  1888,  (second  year),  studying 

Pliysics  at  Berlin. 

Paine  Fellowship,  E.  Cummings,  A.B.  1883,  A.M.  1885,  (second  year),  study- 
ing Social  Science  in  Great  Britain. 

Resident  Fellows. 

Morgan  Fellowship,  C.  W.  Colby,  A.B.   (McOill  Univ.)  1887,  A.M.  (Harvard 

Univ.)  1889,  (second  year),  studying  History. 
A.  F.  Foerste,  A.B.  (Denison  Univ.)  1887,  A.M.  (Harvard 

Unir.)  1888,  (second  year) ,  studying  Geology. 
H.  W.  Haley,  A.B.  (Amherst  Coll.)  1887,  A.M.  (Harvard 

Univ.)  1888,  (second  year),  studying  Classical  Philology. 
J.  L.  Love,  Ph.B.  (Univ.  of  North  Carolina)  1884,  (first 

year),  studying  Mathematics. 
J.  M.  Manly,  A.M.  (Furman  Univ.)  1888,  (Harvard  Univ.^ 

1889,  (first  year),  studying  English  Philology. 
Ozias  Goodwin  Memorial  Fellowship,  W.  Paul,  A.B.  1889,  (first  year),  studying 

History  and  Constitutional  Law. 
Henry  Bromfield  Rogers  Memorial  Fellowship,  J.   Q.   Hume,  A.B.    (Toronto 

Unir.)  1887,  A.M.   (Harvard  Univ.)  1889,   (first  year), 

studying  Ethics. 
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One  of  the  Morgan  fellowships  was  vacant,  in  consequence  of  the 
Qecessaiy  change  of  plans  of  the  appointee.  The  Memorial  fellow- 
ships, founded  in  1889  by  Mr.  William  Story  BuUard  in  grateful  and 
affectionate  remembrance  of  three  friends,  and  designed  for  students 
of  Political  Economy,  of  Constitutional  or  International  Law,  and  of 
Ethics  in  its  relations  to  Jurisprudence  or  Sociology,  respectively, 
were  offered  for  the  first  time  for  1889-90 ;  that  which  bears  the 
name  of  Henry  Lee  remaining  vacant,  on  account  of  no  suitable 
candidate  presenting  himself  at  the  time  of  making  appointments. 

At  the  close  of  the  academic  year,  Messrs.  Colby,  Foerste,  Haley, 
and  Manly  were  admitted  to  the  degree  of  Ph.D.  at  this  University  ; 
Mr.  Osgood,  to  the  degree  of  Ph.D.  at  Gottingen  ;  Mr.  Van  Cleef , 
to  the  degree  of  Ph.D.  at  Bonn ;  and  Mr.  Love,  to  the  degree  of 
A.M.  at  this  University.  Messrs.  Colby,  Gates,  Hume,  Love,  Mack, 
Osgood,  Paul,  and  Van  Cleef  withdrew  from  theii*  fellowships  at  the 
dose  of  the  academic  year,  and  Messrs.  Gates,  Love,  and  Osgood 
reoeired  appointments  as  instructors  at  this  University.  Messrs. 
Foerste  and  Haley  were  transferred  from  Morgan  to  Parker  fellow- 
8hi[>8,  permitting  study*  abroad ;  and  Mr.  Currier  was  transferred 
from  the  Harris  to  a  Rogers  fellowship,  which  has  a  larger  income. 
The  other  persons  (seven  in  number)  named  in  the  above  list  were 
reappomted ;  and  the  following  new  appointments  were  made  for  the 
year  1890-91 :  — 

Hum  Fellowship,  Edward  Ererett  Hale,  Jr.,  A.B.  1883,  now  studying  English 

Philology  at  Halle. 

KirkUnd     "  Frank  Beverly  Williams,  A.B.  1888,  A.M.  1890,  now  study- 

ing History  at  Berlin. 

Morgin      »«  Bichard  Edward  Edes,  A.B.  (^Johnt  Hopkins  Univ,)  1889, 

now  studying  Physiology  and  Psychology  at  this  University. 
'*  *«  Dickinson  Sargent  Miller,  formerly  a  student  aJt  the  Uni- 

versity of  Pennsylvania  and  at  Clark  University,   now 
studying  Philosophy  at  this  University. 
«*  Joseph  Torrey,  Jr.,  A.B.  (Bowdoin  Coll.)  1884,  A.M.  (Ibid.) 

1887,  now  studying  Chemistry  at  this  University. 
'"  "  Lucien  Marcus  Underwood,  Ph.B.  (Syracuse  Univ.)  1877, 

Ph.D.    (Ibid.)    1879,   Professor  of  Botany  at  Syracuse 
University,  studying  Botany  at  this  University. 
Henry  Baldwin  Ward,  A.B.  (  Wtlliams  Coll.)  1885,  studying 
Zoology  at  this  University. 

Henry  Lee  Memorial  Fellowship,  Thomas  Elmer  Will,  A.B.   1890,  studying 

Political  Science  at  this  University. 

Ooai  Goodwin  Memorial  Fellowship,  Herman  Vandenhurgh  Ames,  A.B.  (Am- 
herst Coll.)  1888,  A.M.  (Harvard  Univ.)  1890,  studying 
Constitutional  Law  at  this  University. 

HenryBromfleld  Rogers  Memorial  Fellowship, William  Edward  Burghardt  DuBois 

A.B.  (Fisk  Univ.)  1888,  A.B.  (Harvard  Univ.)  1890,  study- 
ing Ethics  in  its  relations  to  Sociology  at  this  University. 
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The  Harris,  Rogers,  Parker,  John  Thornton  Eirkland,  James 
Walker,  and  Robert  Treat  Paine  Fellowship^  and  the  John  Tyndall 
Scholarship  regularly  permit  study  in  Europe ;  the  Morgan  Fel- 
lowships require  study  at  this  University ;  the  three  Memorial 
Fellowships  may  be  assigned  either  to  resident  or  to  non-resident 
students. 

Twenty  students  in  the  Graduate  Department  held  Thayer,  Towns- 
end,  and  Shattuck  Scholarships.  In  addition  to  these  scholarships, 
the  James  Savage,  Toppan,  Charles  Haven  Goodwin,  George  and 
Martha  Derby,  and  Gorham  Thomas  Scholarships,  making  thirty- 
three  scholarships  in  all,  have  now  been  reserved  for  the  enjoyment 
of  graduate  students. 

The  number  of  candidates  applying  at  the  prescribed  time  (the  last 
day  of  March ^  1890)  for  fellowships  and  scholarships,  to  be  held  in 
the  Graduate  School  during  the  academic  year  1890-91,  was  one 
hundred  and  seven.  Of  these,  sixteen  desired  to  pursue  studies  in 
Classical  Philology  ;  twelve,  in  other  branches  of  Philology :  eleven^ 
in  Philosophy ;  twenty-one,  in  History,  Political  Science,  and  Soci- 
ology ;  one,  in  Music ;  eleven,  in  Mathematics ;  hve^  in  Physics ;  ten» 
in  Chemistry ;  twelve,  in  Natural  History ;  and  two,  in  American 
Archaeology  and  Ethnology ;  while  six  made  no  statement  as  to 
their  intended  courses  of  study  or  proposed  to  pursue  courses  in 
different  branches.  Thirty-two  were  graduate  students  of  this  Uni- 
versity; twenty-seven,  members  of  the  Senior  class  of  Harvard 
College ;  one,  a  member  of  a  professional  school ;  eleven,  former 
students  of  the  University ;  and  thirty-six  had  never  been  connected 
with  the  University.  Thirtj'-seven  had  received  the  degree  of  A.B., 
S.B.,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  or  S.D.  from  this  University,  many  of  these 
having  been  previously  graduated  elsewhere  ;  forty-three  were  grad- 
uates of  other  institutions,  and  not  of  this  University ;  twenty  were 
Seniors  of  Harvard  College  who  had  not  been  previously  graduated 
elsewhere ;  and  seven  were  undergraduate  or  non-graduate  students 
at  other  universities.  Eight  were  or  had  been  professors,  and  six 
instructors  of  lower  grade,  in  some  other  college  or  university ; 
eight  were  or  had  been  instructors  or  assistants  here;  and  fifteen 
were  or  had  been  instructors  in  important  schools. 

Of  the  candidates  thus  enumerated,  twenty  received  fellowships ; 
twenty-seven  received  scholarships  ;  six  were  appointed  to  instructor- 
ships  or  assistantships  which  permit  their  continuing  their  own  studies 
in  the  Graduate  School ;  eight  are  members  of  the  Graduate  School 
without  holding  appointments ;  and  five  entered  the  Senior  class  of 
Harvard  College.  Forty-one,  having  failed  to  receive  appointments, 
are   unconnected   with   the   University ;    but   some    of  these   have 
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obtained  positions  at  other  institutions,  through  the  influence  of 
recommendations  given  here.  A  small  number  of  applications  for 
scholarships  were  made  at  dates  subsequent  to  the  last  day  of  March ; 
and  six  of  these  applications  were  successful. 

Of  the  fifty -three  persons  appointed  to  fellowships  or  scholarships, 
eight  are  students  of  Classical  Philology ;  nine,  of  other  branches  of 
Pliilology ;  four,  of  Philosophy ;  six,  of  History ;  six,  of  Political 
Science  or  Sociology ;  six,  of  Mathematics ;  two,  of  Physics ;  four, 
of  Chemistry ;  seven,  of  Natural  History ;  and  one,  of  American 
Archaeolc^y  and  Ethnology. 

Most  of  the  unsuccessful  applicants  were  persons  whom  we  should 
have  gladly  welcomed  to  the  Graduate  School ;  and  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  we  still  need  an  increase  in  the  number  of  fellowships  and 
scholarships  available  for  graduate  students.  It  is  worthy  of  consid- 
eration whether  the  time  has  not  aiTived  for  the  foundation  by  the 
Corporation  of  a  certain  number  of  University  scholarships,  covering 
the  tuition-fees  of  good  applicants  who  cannot  be  otherwise  provided 
for.  The  Catalogue  for  the  current  year  contains  the  names  of 
thirty-one  members  of  the  Senior  class  of  Harvard  College  who  are 
registered  as  already  graduates  of  other  institutions.  A  large 
proportion  of  these  students  should  properly  be  classed  in  the 
Graduate  School;  but  many  of  them  have  elected  to  enter  the 
ondergraduate  department  in  order  to  avail  themselves  of  Price 
Greenleaf  Aid  and  of  scholarships  which  can  be  given  only  to 
students  of  the  College.  This  condition  of  affairs  thi*eatens  to  be 
a  serious  obstacle  to  the  growth  of  the  Graduate  School ;  and  it 
can  be  remedied  only  by  new  and  ample  foundations  for  the 
benefit  of  its  students,  or  by  removing  entirely  the  lines  which 
separate  it  from  the  College. 

Tlie  changes  made  in  the  organization  of  the  University,  towards 
the  close  of  the  academic  year  1889-90,  have  an  important  bearing  on 
the  Graduate  Department ;  and  will,  in  my  judgment,  conduce,  in  a 
high  degree,  to  its*  prosperity,  its  usefulness,  and  its  dignity.  The 
Academic  Council  has  been  replaced  by  the  University  Council ;  and 
this  body  has  the  ibnction  of  considering  questions  of  policy  for  the 
whole  University,  and  questions  concerning  more  than  one  Faculty. 
The  Graduate  Department  —  now  styled  the  Graduate  School  —  is 
transferred  from  the  charge  of  the  Academic  Council  to  that  of  the 
new  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences ;  which  also  embraces  under  its 
care  the  College  and  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School ;  while  the  ordi- 
nary administratidn  of  the  three  departments  thus  associated  is 
remitted  to  three  separate  Boards,  each  under  the  chairmanship  of  a 
l^ean.    The  Graduate  School  thus  assumes  its  proper  place  at  the 
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head  of  the  purely  liberal  intellectual  life  of  the  University,  and  of 
the  general  department  of  Arts  and  Sciences  now  constituted  ;  is 
brought  into  its  natural  relations  with  the  other  branches  of  that 
department,  without  giving  up  its  own  higher  spirit  of  stud}'  and 
discipline ;  and  may  be  expected  to  gain  visibly,  in  the  course  of  a 
few  years,  from  the  improved  position  now  accorded  to  it.  With 
all  the  advance  made  in  the  course  of  recent  vears  in  the  methods, 
scope,  spirit,  and  standards  of  undergraduate  study  in  Harvard 
College,  that  very  progress  has  given  rise  to  a  deep  sense  of  the 
need  of  a  period  of  graduate  work  at  the  University  for  all  who  aspire 
to  be  themselves  cultivators  of  any  field  of  liberal  learning,  or  to  gain 
real  command  of  the  principles  which  animate  the  intellectual  move- 
ment of  our  day.  This  need  is  strongly  felt  not  only  here,  but 
throughout  the  country,  by  ambitious  young  men,  desirous  of  devot- 
ing themselves  to  literature  or  pure  science,  to  higher  teaching,  to 
journalism,  to  philosophy,  or  to  sociology  and  political  science  ;  and 
large  numbers  of  such  3'oung  men  have  shown  themselves  eager  to 
resort  to  the  universities  which  will  receive  them  and  can  meet 
their  demands  for  instruction,  libraries,  museums,  and  laboratories. 
The  opportunities  offered  to  such  students  by  this  University  have, 
till  within  a  few  years,  been  kept  much  in  the  background  ;  although, 
in  many  directions,  they  have  long  been  abundant,  and  to  a  certain 
extent  well-recognized.  The  change  now  made  means,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  that  the  University  is  at  last  prepared  to  put  its  Graduate 
School  prominently  forward,  as  the  natural  complement  of  the  College 
and  the  Scientific  School,  for  all  students  who  are  looking  to  a  liter- 
ary or  purely  scientific  profession  ;  as  one  of  the  foremost  objects  of 
its  regard,  enjoying  a  full  share  of  the  time  and  attention  of  its 
professors  and  its  philosophical  Faculty  ;  and  as  presc^nting  advan- 
tages for  advanced  study,  wortln'  of  the  reputation  which  is  conceded 
to  its  undergraduate  school,  and  which  it  is  one  of  our  first  duties 
not  to  lessen  by  exajrgerated  or  premature  pretensions.  It  makes  an 
earnest  claim  for  this  Department  on  the  attention  of  its  own  students 
and  graduates  ;  and  it  urjxently  invites  the  accession  of  able  and 
well-qualified  persons  from  every  (|uarter. 

JAMES    MILLS    PEIRCE,   Dean. 

G  .Ianiary  1891. 
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To  THE  President  of  the  University  : 

Sir, — As  Dean  of  the  Divinity  Faculty,  I  beg  to  present  the  fol- 
lowing report  for  the  academic  year  1889-90  :  — 

There  were  connected  with  tlie  Divinity  School  thirty-five  students, 
as  follows :  — 

Resident  Graduates 10 

Senior  Class 4 

Middle  Class 7 

Junior  Class 12 

Special  Students 2 

There  were  one  hundred  and  eighty-three  elections,  by  students  in 
other  departments  of  the  University,  chiefly  in  the  College,  of  courses 
which  were  originally  peculiar  to  the  Divinity  School,  but  which  may 
now  be  counted  also  for  the  degree  of  A.B.  These  were  chiefly  in 
connection  with  the  courses  on  Practical  Ethics  (105)  and  on  Church 
History  (50). 

Twelve  of  the  students  were  graduates  of  Harvard  College.  Four- 
teen other  colleges  were  represented.  Among  the  Resident  Ciradu- 
ates  eight  Theological  Seminaries  were  represented ,  as  follows  :  — 


Canton  . 
Boston  .  . 
Meadville 
Oberlin 
Princeton 
TufU  .  . 
Union  .  . 
Yale  .    .    . 


Although  the  number  of  students  is  still  small,  never  but  once  in 
the  history  of  the  School  has  it  been  so  large  as  during  the  last  year. 
In  the  year  1869,  on  the  occasion  of  the  breaking  up  of  a  theological 
school  which  had  been  established  in  Boston,  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
paring for  the  ministry  men  who  were  destitute  of  much  previous 
training,  its  students  were  admitted  to  the  Harvard  Divinity  School 
without  examination.  Hv  this  influx  the  number  of  students  was 
suddenly  raised  to  thirty-six.  Out  of  this  nunihor  there  wore  only 
five  who  had  received  a  liberal  oduciitlon,  though  two  had  received 
the  degree  of  LL.B.  and  one  that  of  S.H.  The  iniinher  which  is 
reported  for  last  year  has  been  reached  by  a  process  of  nntuial 
growth,  and  all  but  one  of  tlie  students  had  ixnulnnted  either  from 
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a  college  or  a  theological  seminary,  or  both ;  and  the  single  excep- 
tion, a  Special  Student,  had  received  the  degree  of  Ph.B, 

In  the  3'ear  1882-83  there  was  present  in  the  School,  for  the  first 
time,  a  graduate  of  another  theological  seminary,  who  came  without 
any  purpose  of  entering  the  Unitarian  ministry.  This  was  three 
years  after  the  change  by  which  the  School  reaffirmed  the  principle 
upon  which  it  was  founded,  and  began  the  attempt  to  make  of  itself 
something  larger  than  a  training  place  for  the  ministers  of  a  single 
denomination.  It  had  taken  so  long  for  the  announcement  of  this 
purpose  to  produce  any  practical  effect.  Since  then  the  number  of 
such  students  has  gradually  increased,  there  having  been  ten  the  last 
year,  and  there  being  sixteen  the  present  year.  The  standing  of 
some  of  the  men  who  thus  come  to  us  ma}'  be  illustrated  by  the  fact 
that  of  those  connected  with  the  School  during  the  last  year,  one  is 
now  Professor  of  Philosophy  and  College  Chaplain  at  the  University 
of  North  Carolina,  and  another  is  an  Assistant  Professor  at  the 
Meadville  Theological  School,  his  chief  work  being  instruction  in 
Hebrew  and  in  other  studies  relating  to  the  Old  Testament. 

Finding  a  tendency  of  students,  of  the  class  referred  to,  to  come  to 
the  School,  the  Faculty  have  for  the  few  past  years,  with  the  consent 
of  the  Society  for  Promoting  Theological  Education,  offered  two  res- 
ident Williams  Fellowships  for  graduates  of  any  theological  school 
who  should  best  fulfil  the  somewhat  high  requirements  that  were''  the 
conditions  of  holding  them.  Onh'  one  of  these  was  assigned  the  last 
year.  The  holder  of  it,  a  recent  gi-aduate  of  the  Theological  Semi- 
nary at  Princeton,  came  from,  and  returned  to,  work  in  connection 
with  the  Presbyterian  church  at  the  West. 

While  these  students  are  encouraged  to  do  independent  work, 
they  prefer,  for  the  most  part,  to  enter  into  the  regular  exercises 
of  the  School,  studying  in  connection  with  the  lectures  ordinarily 
given. 

While  it  must  be  regretted  that  the  regular  classes  are  not  larger, 
the  presence  of  these  Graduate  Students  is  pleasant  as  introducing 
an  interesting  element,  and  as  showing  a  beginning  of  that  kind  of 
university  work  which  it  was  hoped  the  School  under  its  present 
system  might  accomplish. 

The  Junior  Class  of  last  year  was  larger  than  it  has  been  for  some 
time.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  is  the  beginning  of  an  improvement 
in  this  direction  also. 

During  the  last  few  years  it  has  now  and  then  happened  that  men 
unable  to  pass  the  examinations  required  for  entering  the  Divinity 
School  as  Special  Students  have  entered  the  Colleiro  as  Special  Stu- 
dents, simply  for  the  purpose  of  taking  part  in  the  exercises  of  the 
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School.  This  is  obviously  ao  evasion  of  our  rules,  but  it  is  one  that 
is  not  necessarily  to  be  condemned.  The  Faculty,  whether  collec- 
tively or  individually,  have  the  power  to  exclude  fh>m  any  exercises 
students  whose  presence  is  undesirable.  The  School  takes  no  respon- 
sibility for  such  men,  their  names  not  appearing  in  its  catalogue; 
while  the  difficulties  attending  this  method  are  such  that  none  who 
are  not  thoroughly  in  earnest  will  be  likely  to  avail  themselves  of  it. 
Two  such  students  were  in  attendance  the  last  year. 

The  report  in  regard  to  the  Library  for  the  last  year  is  as  fol- 
lows :  — 

Vol.  Pun. 

In  the  Library,  Oct.  1,  1889 21,628        8,197 

Added  between  Oct.  1,  1889,  and  Sept.  80, 1890  ....  506        1,852 

22,034        4,849 
Less  duplicates  sold  between  Oct  1,  1889,  and  Sept.  30, 

1890 458  997 

21,581        8,852 
Less  change  caused  by  binding 5 

In  the  Library,  Oct.  1,  1890 21,576        8,852 

Of  the  accessions  192  volumes  and  1  pamphlet  were  purchased. 
The  most  important  gift  of  the  year  was  that  of  47  volumes  by  the 
bequest  of  Rev.  William  Silsbee.  This  was  increased  by  the  gift  of 
22  volumes  made  by  his  widow  from  his  library.  Books  and  pam- 
phlets (of  the  latter  1383)  were  given  by  Mrs.  Henry  W.  Foote  from 
the  library  of  her  late  husband.  Similar  gifts  from  the  library  of 
Dr.  Hedge  were  made  by  his  children.  30  volumes  and  43  pamphlets 
were  received  from  the  American  Unitarian  Association,  through 
which  gift  we  have  all  of  the  publications  of  this  Association  which 
are  now  in  print. 

The  important  work  of  cataloguing  the  Library  has  been  diligentlj- 
carried  on  during  the  year.  The  object  of  the  catalogue  is  not  merelj- 
to  enable  a  person  to  obtain  books,  the  titles  and  authors  of  which  he 
knows,  but  also  to  make  it  possible  for  any  one  wishing  to  consult  the 
Library  in  regard  to  any  topic  to  learn  what  is  the  help  which  the 
Library  can  give  him.  Books  are  thus  catali^ed,  not  only  as  to 
title  and  author ;  there  is  also  given,  so  far  as  important  books  and 
subjects  are  concerned,  some  analysis  of  their  contents.  To  take  an 
obvious  example,  one  studying  in  regard  to  the  authorship  of  the 
fourth  Gospel  might  perhaps  have  no  idea  that  in  £zra  Abbot's 
''  Critical  £ssays  "  is  contained  one  of  the  most  important  discussions 
of  this  subject.  In  the  new  catalogue,  under  the  appropriate  head- 
ing, reference  will  be  made  to  this  and  to  other  discussions  that  are 
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worth  consulting.  This  analysis  obviously  requires  to  be  made  very 
carefollj  and  with  great  judgment.  It  requires,  also,  learning  both 
general  and  special.  We  are  fortunate  in  having  to  conduct  this 
work  a  librarian  so  well  fitted  for  it  as  Robert  S.  Morison,  A.M., 
D.B.,  a  graduate  of  the  School.  This  work  involves  an  expenditure 
which  the  School  is  hardly  able  to  bear,  but  the  need  is  so  pressing 
that  the  work  cannot  be  deferred.  From  the  nature  of  the  case  the 
process  is  a  slow  one,  especially  as  those  engaged  in  it  have  other 
duties  in  connection  with  the  Library.  During  the  year  3180  vol- 
Qines  were  catalogued. 

The  greater  part  of  the  use  of  the  Library  is  that  of  the  reserved 
books  in  the  reference  room ;  of  this  no  statistics  can  be  given. 
From  October  1st,  1889,  to  June  30th,  1890,  there  were  taken  from 
the  stack  758  volumes,  and  from  the  reserved  books,  for  use  over 
night,  665  volumes.  There  was  a  tolerably  steady  increase,  month 
by  month,  in  the  number  of  books  borrowed  from  the  stack.  The 
nmnber  of  such  books  in  October  this  year  was  more  than  a  third 
larger  than  that  in  October,  1889. 

In  my  last  report  reference' was  made  to  the  value  of  objects  iUus- 
tratiDg  Biblical  subjects.  Since  that  time  a  gift  of  money  has  been 
announced  from  Mr.  Jacob  H.  Schiff  to  the  University  for  the  begin- 
ning of  a  Semitic  museum.  While  this  museum  will  have  no  organic 
connection  with  the  School,  its  resources  will  always  be  at  the  service 
of  Divinity  Students,  and  cannot  fail  to  increase  interest  among  us 
in  the  study  of  the  Bible.  The  School  may  congratulate  itself  on 
having  within  eas}'  reach  collections  so  intimately  connected  with 
Biblical  peoples  and  history. 

In  the  absence  of  Professor  Emerton  the  courses  in  Church  History 
were,  for  the  most  part,  omitted.  The  School  was,  however,  fortu- 
nate in  obtaining  the  services  of  Professor  A.  V.  G.  Allen,  D.D.,  of 
the  Cambridge  Episcopal  School,  who  gave  one  course  of  lectures  in 
this  department. 

The  opening  lecture  of  the  year,  which  is  given  to  the  whole 
School,  was  this  year  delivered  b}'  Professor  Lyon  on  Old  Testament 
Study  in  Theological  Education.  It  was  largely  attended  by  students 
and  others  not  connected  with  the  School,  as  well  as  by  our  own 
Faculty  and  students. 

Gatherings  such  as  have  been  called  ^*  Seminaries,"  but  are  now 
more  generally  styled  '' Conferences,"  were  held  fortnightly  in  con- 
nection with  the  departments  of  the  Old  and  the  New  Testaments 
and  of  Theology. 

An  interesting  course  of  lectures,  similar  to  those  that  have  before 
^n  given  in  Divinity  Chapel,  by  officers  of  the  University  not  teach- 
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era  of  the  School,  was  the  last  year  delivered  on  Certain  Aspects  of 
the  Histor}'  of  Religion,  as  follows :  — 

Archaeological  Evidence  of  Ancient  Religioui  Ritea  in  the  Ohio  Valley  :  Fred- 
erick Ward  Putnam,  A.M.,  Curator  of  the  Peabody  Museum,  and  Peabody 
Professor  of  Archaeology  and  Ethnology. 

The  Roman  Worship  of  Mars,  Jupiter,  and  Juno  in  the  Earliest  THmes:  Fred- 
erick De  Forest  Allen,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Classical  Philology. 

The  Every-day  Religion  of  the  Greeks:  John  Henry  Wright,  A.M.,  Professor 
of  Greek. 

The  Religion  of  the  Upanishads :  Charles  Rockwell  Lanman,  Ph.D.,  Pro- 
fessor of  Sanskrit. 

The  Ancient  Scandinavian  Belief  in  a  Future  Life:  George  Lyman  Kit- 
tredge,  A.B.,  Instructor  in  English. 

The  Elements  of  Power  in  the  Preaching  of  Christ:  Lyman  Abbott,  D.D., 
Preacher  to  the  University. 

A  table  is  added  presenting  the  courses  of  instruction  given  the  last 
year,  and  the  attendance. 

C.  C.  EVERETT,  Dean. 
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To  THK  President  of  the  University  : 

Sir,  —  I  beg  to  submit  the  following  report  upon  the  Law  School 
for  the  academic  year  1889-90  :  — 

The  table  on  p.  127  gives  the  courses  of  stud}'  and  instruction  during 
the  year,  the  names  of  the  instructors,  the  text-books  used,  the  nuui- 
ber  of  exercises  per  week  in  each  course,  and  the  number  of  students 
who  offered  themselves  for  examination  in  each  course  at  the  end  of 
the  vear. 
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IiMtnicton. 

Studies  and  Text-books. 

Exer- 
cises per 
weeK. 

No.  of 

students 

examined. 

FIRST  YEAR. 

Prof.  Keener 

Contracts.    Langdell's  Cases  on  Contracts 

3 

105 

Prof.  Gray 

Property.     Gray's  Cases  on  Property,  rol. 

1.2 

2 

92 

Mr.  Schofleld 

Torts.     Ames's  Cases  on  Torts 

2 

97 

Prof.  Ames 

Civil  Procedure  at  Common  Law.     Ames's 

Cases  on  Pleading 

1 

104 

Mr.  Chaplin 

Criminal  Law  and  Procedure.  No  text-book 
SECOND  YEAR. 

1 

104 

Prof.  Ames 

Bills  of  Exchange  and  Promissory  Notes. 

I 

Ames's  Cases  on  Bills  and  Notes 

2 

48 

,  Prof.  Keener 

Contracts.    Keener's  Cases  on  Quasi-Con- 

! 

tracts 

2 

62 

Prof.  Thayer 

Eyidence.     No  text-book 

2 

44 

.  Prof.  Langdell 

Jurisdiction  and  Procedure  in  Equity.  Lang- 

1 

dell's  Cases  in  Equity  Pleading 

2 

20 

Prof.  Gray 

Property.     Gray's  Cases  on  Property,  vol. 

3,4 

2 

63 

Prof.  Thayer 

Sales  of   Personal    Property.     Langdell's 

^ 

Cases  on  Sales 

o 

29 

Prof.  Ames 

Trusts.     Ames's  Cases  on  Trusts 
THIRD   YEAR. 

2 

64 

Prof.  Keener 

Agency.     No  text-book 

2 

69 

Prof.  Thayer 

Constitutional  Law.     No  text-book 

2 

29 

Prof.  Lang^dell 

Jurisdiction  and  Procedure  in  Equity.     No 

text-book 

2 

32 

Prof.  Ames 

Partnership    and    Corporations.       Ames's 

Cases  on  Partnership 

2 

56 

Prof.  Langdell 

Suretyship  and  Mortgage.     No  text-book 

2 

27 

Prof.  Gray 

U.  S.  Practice.     No  text-book 

1 

13 

Prof.  Gray 

Law  of  Persons.     No  text-book 

1 

14 

Prof.  Ames 

Bills  of  Exchange  and  Promissory  Notes. 

Ames's  Cases  on  Bills  and  Notes 

2 

29 

Prof.  Keener 

Contracts.     Keener's  Cases  on  Quasi-Con- 

; 

tracts 

2 

mm 

1 

Prof.  Thayer 

Evidence.     No  text-book 

2 

3       i 

Prof.  Langdell 

Jurisdiction  and  Procedure  in  Equity.  Lang- 

dell's Cases  in  Equity  Pleading 

2 

2 

Prof.  Gray 

Property.     Gray's  Cases  on  Property,  vol. 

3,4 
Sales   of   Personal   Property.      Langdell's 

9 

1 

Prof.  Thayer 

<s 

A 

Cases  on  Sales 

2 

13 

Prof.  Ames 

I 

Trusts.     Ames's  Cases  on  Trusts 

2 

2 
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The  following  table  exhibits  the  attendance  at  the  School  daring 
the  last  twenty  years :  — 


Year. 

Wholeno.  of  stn- 
dentB. 

Xo.  present  during 
the  whole  jear. 

No.  present  only 
part  of  the  year. 

Average  num- 
ber. 

1870-71 

166 

107 

68 

136 

1871-72 

138 

107 

31 

123 

1872-78 

117 

109 

8 

113 

1873-74 

141 

121 

20 

181 

1874-76 

144 

130 

14 

137 

1876-76 

173 

163 

20 

163 

1876-77 

199 

168 

31 

184 

1877-78 

196 

172 

24 

183 

1878-79 

169 

137 

32 

164 

1879-80 

177 

138 

39 

167 

1880-81 

161 

136 

26 

149 

1881-82 

161 

139 

22 

146 

1882-88 

138 

120 

18 

129 

1883-84 

160 

130 

20 

140 

1884-86 

166 

139 

17 

148 

1886-86 

168 

142 

16 

161 

1886-87 

188 

160 

28 

174 

1887-88 

226 

197 

28 

211 

1888-89 

226 

198 

27 

212 

1889-90 

262 

229 

38 

246 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  School  as  divided  into  classes  since 
the  establishment  of  the  three-years'  course  and  the  examination  for 
admission :  — 


Tear. 


First  .... 
Second  .  .  . 
Third.  .  .  . 
Sp.  Btudents . 


So 


72 
79 

• 
31 


i 


63 
60 

• 

47 


So 


78 
82 
21 
46 


67 
68 
14 
32 


^ 


61 
41 
26 
34 


69 
38 
20 
21 


00 


68 
40 
22 
30 


75 
87 

17 
28 


56 
46 
17 
40 


76 
47 
24 
42 


89 
56 
33 
46 


74 
66 
27 

68 


90 
69 
52 
62 


In  regard  to  the  last  table,  it  is  to  be  observed  that,  although  the 
three-years*  course  went  into  operation  at  the  beginning  of  1877—78^ 
there  was  no  third-year  class  until  1879-80.  It  is  also  to  be  observed 
that  the  second-year  class  of  1 8 7  7-78  did  not  take  the  three-years'  course, 
but  was  graduated  at  the  end  of  the  second  year,  that  class  having 
entered  the  School  before  the  three-years'  course  went  into  operation. 


EXAMINATIONS. — THE  HONOR  DEGREE. 
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The  following  table  exhibits  the  results  of  the  examinations  for 
admission  in  each  year  since  they  were  established :  — 


Offered  .   .   . 
Admitted  .    . 


16 

7 


^ 


00 


15 

7 


00 


18 
12 


25 

13 


S 


19  ;  12 

16      10 


12 


17 
11 


17 

7 


14 
6 


s 


33 
17 


15 
11 


20 
10 


The  following  table  exhibits  the  results  of  the  examinations  for  a 
degree  in  each  year  since  the  establishment  of  the  three-years' 
course:  — 


r 

First  year. 

Second  year. 

o      £      P4 

Third  year. 

Tear. 

1     "2      -^ 
c      s      « 

%  i  I 

Offered. 
Passed. 

FaUed. 

1877-78 

66      51     15 

66      47     19 

•                    •                  • 

1878-79 

50      42       8 

40      89      1 

•                    «                  • 

1879-80 

78      69       4 

28      26      2 

22       18      4 

1880-81 

45      48       2 

49      46      8 

18       18      0 

1881-82 

49      44       5 

38      87      1 

86      83      8 

1882-88 

46     44       2 

36      84      2 

21       19       2 

1883-84 

51      41     10 

85      81       4 

26      25       1 

,        1884-86 

61      56       5 

80      29       1 

23       19      4 

1885-86 

54      48       6 

41      38      8 

18       18      0 

1886-87 

66      59       7 

40      88      2 

26      26      0 

1887-S8 

80      70     10 

43      84      9 

38      32       1 

1888-89 

72      66       6 

58      55      8 

30      29       1 

1889-90 

86      75     11 

• 

52      49      3 

51       47       4 

In  regard  to  the  foregoing  table  it  is  to  be  observed  that  it  in- 
cludes DO  Special  Students,  and  hence  that  all  the  applicants  included 
in  it  were  either  graduates  of  colleges  or  had  passed  the  examination 
for  admission.  Of  course  this  remark  does  not  apply  to  the  second- 
year  class  of  1877-78,  and  this  accounts  in  part  for  the  much  greater 
Dumber  of  failures  in  that  class. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  number  of  students  who  have  re- 
ceived the  honor  degree  in  each  year  since  it  was  established  :  — 

U7M0.  1880-81.  1881-82.  1882-88.  1883-64.  1884-85. 

7  3  10  10  5  5 

inM6.  1886-87.  1887-88.  1888-80.  188iMX>. 

7  9  9  12  14 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  number  of  students  who,  since  the 
eaUblishment  of  the  three-years*  course,  have  been  examined  for  a 
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degree  in  the  stadies  of  anj*  year  without  having  been  members  of  the 
School  during  that  year :  — 


Year. 

First  year. 

Second  year. 

Third  year. 

Offered. 
Passed. 

FaUed. 

Offered. 

Passed. 
FaUed. 

Offered. 
Passed. 

FaUed. 

1877-78 

5       2       3 

«                •                • 

•        ■        • 

187ft-79 

3      2      1 

•               •               • 

.        *        • 

1879-80 

6      4      2 

1       1      0 

5      4      1 

1880-81 

6      4      2 

•              •              • 

4      4      0 

1881-82 

2       1       1 

•              •              • 

10      8      2 

1882-83 

3      3      0 

■                •               s 

8      2      1 

1888-84 

7      6      1 

•                •                 * 

3      3      0 

1884-86 

3      2      1 

•                •               ■ 

6      4      2 

1885-86 

4      3      1 

•               •               • 

2      2      0 

1886-87 

3      3      0 

•               •               • 

4      4      0 

1887-88 

5      3      2 

1      0       1 

2      2      0 

1888-89 

12      8      4 

•              «              • 

3      8      0 

1889-90 

7      6      1 

•              •              • 

.       .       • 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  number  of  students  who  have 
entered  the  School  in  each  year  during  the  last  twenty  years,  and 
shows  how  many  of  them  were  graduates  of  colleges ;  and  of  the 
latter,  how  many  were  graduates  of  Harvaixl  and  how  many  of  other 
colleges :  — 


Year. 
1870-71 

Whole  number 
of  entries. 

Graduates  of 
colleges. 

Harrard 
graduates. 

Graduates  of 
other  coUeges. 

Non<grada- 
ates. 

105 

60 

19 

41 

45 

1871-72 

92 

66 

26 

30 

36 

1872-73 

87 

47 

22 

25 

40 

1873-74 

95 

68 

29 

29 

37 

1874-76 

102 

66 

40 

15 

47 

1875-76 

119 

67 

39 

28 

52 

1876-77 

128 

77 

47 

30 

51 

1877-78 

111 

79 

47 

32 

32 

1878-79 

102 

62 

38 

24 

40 

1879-80 

124 

76 

59 

17 

48 

1880-81 

91 

60 

41 

19 

31 

1881-82 

97 

53 

29 

24 

44 

1882-83 

84 

56 

33 

23 

28 

1883-84 

86 

61 

47 

14 

26 

1884-86 

101 

79 

56 

23 

22 

1885-86 

88 

60 

35 

25 

28 

1886-87 

lis 

80 

46 

34 

38 

1887-88 

134 

82 

62 

,80 

52 

1888-89 

111 

77 

50 

27 

34 

1889-90 

153 

102 

66 

35 

1 

52 

AVEKAGE  AGE  OF  STUDENTS  AT  ENTRANCE. 
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The  following  table  exhibits  the  average  age  at  which  students 
tuiTe  entered  the  School  in  each  year  since  1873-74,  that  being  the 
first  year  in  which  a  record  of  ages  was  kept ;  also  the  age  at  which 
Harvard  graduates,  graduates  of  other  colleges,  and  non-graduates 
respectively,  have  entered  the  School  in  each  year  since  1873-74 ; 
also  the  average  age  at  which  students  have  entered  the  School  during 
the  whole  period  since  1873-74;  also  the  average  age  at  which 
Harvard  graduates,  graduates  of  other  colleges,  and  non-graduates 
respectively,  have  entered  the  School  during  the  whole  period  since 
1873-74 :  — 


Tear. 

Of  whole  num- 
ber of  entries. 

Of  Hftrrurd 
graduiitefl. 

Of  ffradoAtes  of 
other  colleges. 

Of  non-gradn- 
ates. 

1873-74 

23.34 

23.58 

23.76 

22.83 

1874-76 

22.71 

23.66 

22.78 

21.88 

1875-76 

22.98 

22.86 

28.28 

23.28 

187S-77 

22.83 

22.83 

22.49 

21.76 

1877-78 

23.84 

23.26 

23.83 

22.97 

I          1878-79 

22.66 

23.14 

22.88 

21.81 

1879-80 

23.20 

23.46 

22.77 

23.02 

1880-81 

22.86 

22.66 

23.11 

21.50 

1881-82 

22.68 

28.06 

28.73 

21.85 

1882-83 

22.73 

22.94 

23.12 

22.18 

1883-84 

22.64 

23.17 

22.86 

21.63 

1884-^ 

22.68 

23.33 

22.10 

21.65 

1885-86 

22.73 

23.21 

22.84 

22.03 

1886-87 

22.90 

23.31 

24.00 

21.60 

1887-88 

22.86 

23.33 

23.42 

22.07 

1888-89 

23.07 

23.26 

23.84 

22.23 

1889-90 

22.91 

23.19 

22.88 

22.42 

.  im-74  to  1889-90 

1 

22.84 

23.19 

23.21 

22.18 

It  is  now  just  twenty  years  since  a  series  of  important  changes  was 
began  in  the  character  and  methods  of  the  School ;  and  these  changes 
have  had  so  great  an  effect  upon  the  fortunes  of  the  School  that  they 
hare  rendered  the  year  1870-71  memorable  as  the  beginning  of  a  new 
order  of  things. 

To  trace  in  detail  all  the  changes  of  the  last  twenty  years  and  indi- 
cate the  reasons  for  making  them,  would  occupy  too  much  space,  and 
would  perhaps  be  tedious.  A  fe,w  points  of  comparison  between 
1869-70  and  1889-90  ai-e  all  that  there  is  room  for,  and  perhaps  all 
that  is  appropriate.  SufiSce  it,  therefore,  to  say  that  in  1869-70 
there  were  no  examinations  either  for  admission  to  the  School  or  for 
a  degree ;  and  those  who  received  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws  at 
the  close  of  that  year  were  required  to  show  only  that  they  had  paid 
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the  tuition-fees  for  a  year  and  a  half,  or  for  a  year,  if  they  had  been 
admitted  to  practice  before  coming  to  the  School,  or  if  they  had  spent 
not  less  than  half  a  year  in  some  other  law  school.  On  the  other 
hand,  all  those  who  received  the  degree  at  the  close  of  the  year  1889- 
90  had  passed  three  successive  annual  examinations,  each  upon  a  full 
year's  work,  thus  making  three  years'  work  in  all.  All  of  them  had 
also  been  in  the  School  two  fUll  years,  and  all  but  four  of  them  had 
been  in  the  School  three  full  years.  Moreover,  all  of  them  who  were 
not  graduates  of  colleges  had  passed  an  examination  for  admission, 
either  in  Latin  or  French,  and  also  in  Blackstone's  Commentaries. 

In  1869-70  the  teaching  force  of  the  School  consisted  of  three 
professors.  Now  it  consists  of  five  full  professors,  one  assistant 
professor,  and  three  lecturers.  In  1869-70  there  was  no  division  of 
the  School  into  classes  for  purposes  of  instruction  ;  but  the  same  in- 
struction was  given  to  all,  and  all  constituted  but  one  class.  Now,  the 
School  is  divided  into  three  classes,  each  with  its  appropriate  and 
separate  instructfon.  Prior  to  1870-71  no  subject  was  taught  more 
than  once  in  two  years.     Now,  every  subject  is  taught  every  year. 

In  1869-70  the  amount  of  instruction  given  was  10  hours  per 
week  (sufficient  only  for  a  single  class).  In  1889-90  the  amount  of 
instruction  was  35^  hours  per  week,  and  the  amount  now  given  is  40 
hours  per  week. 

In  1869-70  the  total  number  of  students  in  the  School  was  156,  of 
whom  99  were  in  the  School  only  a  part  of  the  year.  In  1889-90 
the  total  number  of  students  in  the  School  was  262,  of  whom  all  but 
38  were  in  the  School  during  the  entire  year.  In  1869-70  the  aver- 
age number  of  students  in  the  School  during  the  year  was  105,  while 
in  1889-90  it  was  245.  In  1869-70  the  number  of  students  whose 
names  appeared  in  the  annual  College  catalogue  was  120,  while  in 
1889-90  it  was  254,  and  in  the  current  vear  it  is  279.  In  1869-70 
the  number  of  students  who  entered  the  School  was  115«  of  whom  25 
were  Harvard  graduates,  30  were  graduates  of  other  colleges,  and  60 
were  non-graduates.  In  1889-90  the  number  of  students  who  entered 
the  School  was  153,  of  whom  66  were  Harvard  graduates*  So  were 
graduates  of  other  colleges,  and  52  were  non-graduates,  while,  in  the 
current  year,  the  number  of  students  who  have  already  entered  the 
School  is  152,  of  whom  58  are  Harvard  graduates,  42  are  graduates 
of  other  colleges,  and  52  are  non-graduates. 

Prior  to  1870-71  the  student  was  expected  to  acquire  his  knowledge 
of  law  by  studying  certain  prescribed  text-books  or  treatises,  and  the 
instruction  given  consisted  of  lectures  upon  these  same  lext-books,  — 
a  mode  of  study  and  instruction  which  has  become  in  this  School  a 
forgotten  piece  of  antiquity.     Now,  the  student  makes  hb  own  text- 
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book,  and  the  subjects  as  well  of  study  as  of  instruction  are  those  orig- 
inal materials  of  the  law  which  constitute  the  stock-in-trade  alike  of 
the  judge,  the  practicing  lawyer,  the  writer,  and  the  teacher. 

In  1869-70  the  library  was  so  nearly  a  wreck  that  it  required  to  be 
reconstructed  almost  from  its  foundations.  Now,  it  is  believed  to  be 
larger  (referring  only  to  law-books  proper,  and  excluding  statutes) , 
more  complete,  and  in  a  better  condition  than  any  other  law  library 
in  the  United  States,  with  the  possible  exception  of  the  national 
library-  at  Washington.  Its  duplicates,  triplicates,  and  quadrupli- 
cates of  English  and  American  reports  alone  number  3040  volumes. 
From  the  beginning  of  1870-71  to  the  close  of  1889-90,  14,421  vol- 
umes were  added  to  the  librarj-  at  an  expense  of  $48,399.32.  During 
the  same  period  $10,423.37  were  expended  upon  the  binding  and 
repairing  of  books.  Prior  to  1870-71  the  only  persons  employed  to 
care  for  the  library  were  a  student-librarian  and  the  janitor  of  Dane 
Hall.  From  the  opening  of  the  library  in  the  morning  until  the  clos- 
ing of  it  at  night  it  was  subject  to  no  supervision  or  control  whatever. 
All  persons  who  chose  resorted  to  it,  used  it  as  they  pleased,  and 
behaved  in  it  as  they  pleased ;  and  thus  disorderly  conduct,  spolia- 
tion, and  theft  were  constantly  occurring.  Now,  a  permanent  libra- 
rian, a  permanent  assistant  librarian  (both  of  whom  have  held 
their  present  positions  for  the  last  eighteen  years) ,  and  three  assist- 
ants are  constantly  employed  in  the  care  and  administration  of  the 
library  and  in  other  administrative  duties. 

Prior  to  1870-71,  and  subsequently  to  the  time  of  x*rofessor  Green- 
leaf,  no  one  connected  with  the  School  took  much  interest  in  the 
subject  of  purchasing  books  for  the  library.  The  practice  was  for  the 
booksellers  with  whom  the  School  kept  an  account  to  send  to  the 
library  a  copy  of  every  new  book  received  by  them  ;  and,  as  to  each 
book  so  sent,  one  of  the  Professors  decided  whether  it  should  be  kept 
or  not.  As  to  the  purchase  of  other  than  new  books,  there  was  no 
system  whatever ;  and  such  books  were  seldom  purchased  unless  for 
some  special  reason ;  and  when  it  was  decided  to  purchase  any  such 
books  an  order  for  them  was  given  to  a  bookseller.  Under  this  prac- 
tice the  library  seldom  received  an}^  accessions  of  old  books ;  and, 
even  had  this  been  otherwise,  it  would  almost  inevitably  have  hap- 
pened that  most  of  the  accessions  received  would  represent  some 
person's  hobby,  and  so  would  improve  the  libraiy  only  in  some  one 
direction.  Moreover,  old  books  purchased  in  such  a  way  are  sure  to 
cost  two  or  three  times  as  much  as  they  need  cost.  There  are  thou- 
sands of  law-books  without  which  no  library  is  perfect,  and  which 
yet  have  no  fixed  market-value,  and  which  may  be  said  to  be  more  or 
less  rare  in  the  sense  of  being  more  or  less  ditficult  to  find,  but  vary 
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few  of  which  are  rare  in  the  sense  of  commanding  a  high  price  in  the 
market.  The  only  way,  therefore,  to  purchase  such  books  to  advan- 
t^e  is  to  seek  opportunities  of  purchasing  them  at  a  low  price,  and 
to  purchase  them,  as  a  rule,  only  when  such  opportunities  offer.  It 
was  therefore  decided,  about  seventeen  years  ago,  that  the  librarian 
should  make  it  a  part  of  his  duty  to  follow  up  auction  sales  of  law- 
books in  all  the  principal  cities  of  the  United  States.  Accordingly, 
on  the  22d  day  of  January,  1874,  he  attended  an  auction  sale  for  the 
first  time  and  purchased  36  volumes.  Prior  to  that  occasion  it  is  not 
known  that  a  single  volume  was  ever  purchased  for  the  librai-y  at 
auction.  Since  that  date  the  librarian  has  received  catalogues  of  384 
auction  sales  of  law-books  and  miscellaneous  books,  at  160  of  which 
sales  he  has  made  purchases.  All  the  catalogues  thus  received  have 
been  examined  more  or  less,  and  those  of  the  160  sales  at  which  pur- 
chases have  been  made,  comprising  in  the  aggregate  95,121  lots  of 
books  (using the  term  ^*  lot"  as  it  is  used  in  auctioneers'  catalogues), 
have  been  subjected  to  a  critical  examination  ;  and  this  has  involved 
not  only  an  infinite  amount  of  bibliographical  investigation,  but  also 
at  every  step  a  perfect  knowledge  of  what  the  library  already  con- 
tained. Moreover,  of  the  160  sales  just  referred  to,  the  librarian  has 
actually  attended  55,  the  catalogues  of  which  comprised  40,947  lots, 
and  at  nearly  all  of  them  marked  the  price  at  which  ever}*  lot  was  sold ; 
and  in  every  case  in  which  he  attended  a  sale  he  spent  before  the  sale 
twice  as  much  time  as  was  occupied  by  the  sale  in  making  a  critical 
and  laborious  examination  of  the  books  in  respect  to  their  condition. 
At  such  of  the  160  sales  as  he  did  not  attend  personally  he  made  his 
purchases  by  means  of  orders  sent  to  the  auctioneer.  What  has  been  the 
material  result  to  the  library  of  all  this  expenditure  of  time  and  labor? 
So  far  as  it  can  be  stated  in  figures,  the  result  has  been  the  purchase 
of  3624  volumes  at  a  cost  of  $4250.65,  i.  e.,  at  an  average  cost  of 
a  little  more  than  a  dollar  a  volume.  Of  course  many  of  the  books 
thus  purchased  were  low-priced  books,  but  many  of  them  also  were 
very  high-priced  books,  and  many  of  them  were  books  which  could 
not  and  cannot  be  purchased  in  the  market  at  any  price. 

Prior  to  1870-71  there  was  never,  so  far  as  is  known,  any  collation 
made  of  books  purchased  for  the  library  for  the  purpose  of  ascertain- 
ing whether  or  not  they  were  perfect.  Indeed,  the  practice  of  col- 
lating books  was  not  begun  until  January,  1874 ;  but  since  that  date 
every  book  purchased  for  the  library,  whether  new  or  old,  and 
whether  purchased  at  private  or  public  sale,  has  l^en  collated,  page 
by  page,  before  being  accepted.  Soon  afterwards  the  work  was 
begun  of  collating,  page  by  page,  all  the  books  that  were  in  the 
library  prior  to  the  date  just  mentioned ;  and  this  work  has  since  been 
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prosecuted  with  as  much  rapidity  as  possible ;  and  no  money  has  ever 
been  spent  in  rebinding  or  otherwise  repairing  a  book  until  it  was  first 
collated.  Up  to  this  date,  not  much  less  than  20,000  of  the  25,000 
rolames  and  upwards  which  the  library  now  contains  have  l)een  col- 
lated in  the  manner  before  stated.  Of  course  all  defects  discovered 
have  been  carefully  noted,  and  a  list  has  been  kept  of  all  defective 
volumes,  and  in  numberless  cases  such  defects  have  been  supplied  by 
purchases  made  at  auction  or  otherwise,  and  always  at  a  trifling  ex- 
pense. 

In  a  library  that  is  so  incessantly  used  as  ours  is,  the  subject  of 
binding  and  repairing  books  is  scarcely  secondMn  importance  to  that 
of  the  purchase  of  books ;  and  it  is  a  subject  as  to  which  it  is  much 
more  difficult  to  maintain  a  high  standard.  Moreover,  the  difficulties 
which  are  inherent  in  the  subject  are  with  us  much  enhanced  by  the 
very  low  condition  of  the  art  of  law-binding  in  this  country. 

Prior  to  1870-71  the  library  was  as  little  cared  for  in  respect  to  the 
binding  and  repairing  of  the  books  as  in  other  respects.  Binders 
were  employed  with  little  regard  to  their  ability  to  do  good  work, 
and  little  pains  were  taken  either  to  give  them  proper  directions  or 
to  see  that  they  did  their  work  in  accordance  with  such  directions  as 
were  given  them,  or  that  they  did  it  properly ;  and  the  results  were 
deplorable.  In  no  case  was  the  work  what  would  now  be  regarded 
as  good ;  in  many  cases  it  was  shocking  in  respect  both  to  the  work 
done  and  the  materials  employed ;  and  in  many  other  cases  books 
were  actuall}*  ruined  by  the  binder. 

Since  1870-71  the' most  strenuous  efforts  have  been  made  to  im- 
prove the  administration  of  the  library  in  respect  to  the  binding  and 
repairing  of  books ;  and,  though  the  success  of  these  efforts  has 
not  been  all  that  could  be  desired,  yet  it  has  upon  the  whole  been 
gratifying ;  for  the  library*  may  now  safely  challenge  comparison  in 
respect  to  its  condition  with  any  other  law  librarj*  in  the  United 
States.  What  has  been  done,  however,  has  been  at  a  heavy  cost  to 
the  librarian.  He  has  been  obliged  to  create  a  standard  of  his  own 
and  educate  his  binder  up  to  it ;  and  it  is  only  by  the  exercise  of 
unceasing  vigilance,  combined  with  much  technical  knowledge,  that 
he  has  succeeded  in  maintaining  so  high  a  standard  as  he  has  main- 
tained. 

Prior  to.  1870-71  the  School  manifested  little  interest  in  its  old 
students  and  nothing  was  known  of  them  except  by  accident.  In 
1889-90  the  School  issued  a  quinquennial  catalogue  which,  in  com- 
pleteness and  accuracy,  may  challenge  comparison  with  any  similar 
work  ever  published.  Prior  to  1870-71  the  old  students  of  the  School 
had  no  organization  among  themselves,  and  therefore  as  a  body  ex- 
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erted  no  influence  in  favor  of  the  School ;  and  few  of  them  individ- 
ually manifested  much  interest  in  the  School.  Now  (and  since  1886) , 
the  old  students  are  formed  into  an  Association,  which  has  a  member- 
ship of  more  than  1600,  is  represented  in  forty-three  States  and  Terri- 
tories by  one  or  more  local  officers,  and  is  most  actively  devoted  to 
the  interests  of  the  School. 

Finally,  in  1869-70  the  tuition-fees  of  the  School  amounted  to 
$11,525,  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  the  Treasm*er's  accounts  showed 
a  suiplus  of  $1212.60,  while  in  1889-90  the  tuition-fees  amounted  to 
$86,465,  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  the  Treasurer's  accounts  showed 
a  surplus  of  $12,193.93. 

C.  C.  LANGDELL,  Dean. 
Dbcembbr  12, 1890. 
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To  THE  President  of  the  University: 

Sir,  —  As  Dean  of  the  Medical  Facult}'  I  have  the  honor  to  submit 
the  following  report  upon  the  Medical  School  for  the  academic  year 
1889-90 :  — 

The  only  important  change  in  the  character  of  the  instruction  given 
is  the  arrangement  by  which  second-year  students  receive  surgical 
instruction  in  small  sections,  each  section  serving  four  to  six  weeks 
as  dressers  in  the  out-patient  departments  of  the  Massachusetts  Gren- 
eral  Hospital.  The  whole  class  thus  acquires  a  practical  familiarity 
with  surgical  work  which  has  heretofore  been  attainable  only  by  a  few 
Tavored  individuals. 

The  courses  for  graduates  and  the  summer  courses  of  instruction, 
the  establishment  of  which  was  alluded  to  in  the  last  report,  have 
attracted  a  large  number  of  students  and  bid  fair  to  become  impor- 
tant features  in  the  work  of  the  School. 

The  construction  of  the  Sears  Laboratory  of  Patholog}'  and  Bac- 
teriology' has  been  carried  on  during  the  past  year,  and,  notwithstand- 
ing many  vexatious  delays  occasioned  by  strikes  among  the  laborers, 
the  building  is  now  nearly  ready  for  occupation. 

The  Faculty,  fully  awai*e  of  the  importance  of  securing  increased 
facilities  for  clinical  instruction,  has  devoted  much  time  to  the  consid- 
eration of  the  best  method  of  bringing  about  this  result,  but  no  defi- 
nite plan  has,  as  yet,  been  adopted.  A  hospital  under  the  control  of 
the  Faculty  would,  of  course,  afford  the  best  solution  of  the  problem, 
and  no  worthier  object  can  be  suggested  to  friend^  of  medical  edu- 
cation than  the  establishment  and  endowment  of  such  an  institution. 
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Among  the  other  immediate  needs  of  the  School  may  be  men- 
tioned :  —  ♦ 

(1)  The  endowment  of  the  department  of  Bacteriology  in  order  to 
en&ble  the  head  of  that  department  to  devote  his  whole  time  to  the 
work  of  instruction  and  research,  and  to  secure  the  assistance  with- 
out which  research  is  very  slow  and  laborious. 

(2)  The  provision  of  a  more  complete  equipment  of  microscopes 
and  apparatus  for  the  department  of  Histology  and  Embryology.  At 
present  a  considerable  number  of  students  are  excluded  ftom  the 
laboratory  course  in  Microscopy  for  the  want  of  the  necessary  accom- 
modations. In  view  of  the  great  and  increasing  importance  of  the 
microscope  in  medicine,  it  is  desirable  that  all  t^e  students  of  the 
School  should  be  trained  in  its  use. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  instruction  given  in  the  School,  the 
amount  and  character  of  which  is  fully  set  forth  in  the  tables  ap- 
pended  to  this  report,  much  special  work  has  been  done  in  various 
departments,  chiefly  in  the  direction  of  original  research. 

Anatomy.  —  By  studies  in  the  dissecting  room  and  the  collection 
of  osteological  specimens  material  hav  been  secured  for  the  investiga- 
tion of  the  relations  between  the  shape  of  the  bones  and  the  figure  of 
the  individual. 

The  Professor  of  Anatomy  has  published  observations  on  one  hun- 
dred skulls,  showing  the  relation  of  the  cranial  sutures  to  the  age  of 
the  individual,  and  also  a  second  series  of  observations  on  the  breast 
bone  as  an  index  of  age,  sex,  and  height. 

Histology  and  Embryology,  —  Assistant  Professor  Charles  S.  Minot 
has  been  engaged  upon  the  preparation  of  his  work  on  Human  Embry- 
ohgy,  and  in  connection  with  his  studies  for  it  has  prepared  the 
following  two  articles,  which  are  now  in  press :  — 

(1)  On  certain  phenomena  of  growing  old.  Address  delivered  as  Vice- 
President  before  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science, 
at  Indianapolis,  1890. 

(2)  On  the  fate  of  the  human  decidua  reflexa  (to  appear  in  the  Anato- 
nriachen  Anzeiger) . 

Dr.  Minot  has  also  published  the  following  papers  representing  the 
results  of  laboratory  work :  — 

Die  Placenta  des  Kaninchens.    Biol.  Centralbl.  x.  114-122.     1890. 

Evolution  of  the  Medullary  Canal.    Am.  Nat.  xxiii.  1019-1021.     1890. 

Concrescence  Theory  of  the  Vertebrate  Embryo.  Am.  Nat.  xxiv.  601- 
516;  617-629.     1890. 

The  Mesoderm  and  the  Ooelom  of  Vertebrates.  Am.  Nat.  xxiv.  877-898. 
1890. 

ZorMorphologie  der  Blutkorperchen.    Anat.  Anz.  v.  no.  21,  601-604. 1890. 
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COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION  FOR  1889-90.  —  (CowTiinrBD.) 


* 

FOURTH  CLASS. 
CoNTiirnBD. 

• 

Dr.  Oreenough 
Dr.  Uomans 
Dr.  Dargin 

Drs.  Cabot,  Watson,! 
and  Tilden               J 

Syphilis 

Ovarian  Tumors 
Hygiene 

Genito-urinary  Surgery 

Two,  for  four  months. 
Six  Lect. ;  Clin.  Exer. 
Sixteen  Lectures. 

One,  for  three  months. 

1 

Dr.  Ernst 

Boston  Cooking  School 

Bacteriology 
Cookery 

One,  for  three  months. 

1 

TABLE  II.  —  SHOWING  NUMBER  OF  TERMS  SPENT  AT  THE 

SCHOOL  BY  GRADUATES. 


1881. 

1882. 

1888. 

1884. 

1886. 

1886. 

1887. 

1888. 

1880. 

1800. 

Spent  six 
terms'  . 

49 

m 

79 

67 

88)( 

67 

63 

72 

88 
85H 

77 
88)( 

51 

58 
88!J 

Spent  five 
terms  . 

i 

6 

2 

4 

5?t 

0 

8 

4K 

8 

4lt 

4 

4K 

4 
4K 

% 

2 

Spent  four 
terms  . 

4 

4 

4K 

4 

6* 

2 

4 

5H 

4 

5H 

1 
lU 

8 

2 

6 
OK 

Spent  three 
terms  . 

1 

0 

1 
lU 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Spent  two 
terms  . 

0 

1 
lU 

0 

0 

1 
lU 

0 

1 
in 

3 

1 

0 

Total  grad- 
uated . 

1 

60 

86» 

76* 

69» 

73* 

79* 

98« 

87^ 

66« 

66» 

I  Includes  nine  students  of  the  fourth  class.         ^  Includes  nine  students  of  the  fourth  cUse. 

*  Includes  nix  students  of  the  fouith  class.  *  Includes  eleven  students  of  the  fourth  claM. 

*  Includes  nine  students  of  the  fourth  class.  ^  Includes  eleven  students  of  the  fourth  class. 
«  Includes  three  students  of  the  fourth  class.       *  Includes  seven  students  of  the  fourth  cUwa. 

"  Includes  thirteen  students  of  the  fourth  clasn. 


TABLE  III.  —  STATISTICS   OF  EXAMINATIONS. 


1890. 


June 


Sept. 


EXAMINATIONS  FOR  ADMISSION. 

Physics.  Latin. 

/Offered    .   .  47  53 

13 


I  Conditioned    9 

rOflfered  .   .  28 
\  Conditioned    7 


26 
4 


English. 
52 
19 

80 
1 


Elective. 
47 
5 

80 
9 


Beject«d. 
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Chemistry. — The  Professor  of  Chemistry  has  been  engaged  in 
ioTestigating  the  elimination  of  arsenic  in  cases  of  chronic  poison- 
ing by  arsenic,  and  also  in  studying  the  use  of  various  menstrua 
for  the  restoration  of  dried  bloodstains  in  connection  with  medico- 
legal work.  The  latter  subject  it  is  intended  to  pursue  in  the 
direction  of  photo-micrometry  during  the  coming  year. 

Professor  Hills  has  continued  his  work  on  the  post-mortem  imbibi- 
tion of  poisons  mentioned  in  the  last  report,  and  Dr.  J.  J.  Putnam 
has,  through  the  kindness  of  Miss  Lucy  Ellis,  been  enabled  to  con- 
tinue his  investigation  into  the  frequency  with  which  lead  and  arsenic 
are  to  be  found  in  the  urine. 

Pathology.  — Dr.  W.  F.  Whitney  and  Alexander  Burr,  M.I.T., 
Inspector  of  the  City  Board  of  Health,  have  made  a  study  of  the 
diseases  found  among  the  animals  slaughtered  at  the  Brighton  Abat- 
toir. Their  reports  have  been  printed  in  that  of  the  Boston  Board  of 
Health. 

Dr.  J.  T.  Bowen  has  studied  the  histological  changes  found  in 
Keratosis  Follicularis.  His  investigations  are  embodied  in  the  paper 
on  this  subject  published  by  Professor  J.  C.  White.  He  has  also  made 
a  stndy  of  Cutaneous  Tuberculosis,  the  results  of  which  are  to  be 
published  in  the  Journal  of  Cutaneous  and  Genito-Urinary  Diseases. 

Dr.  F.  B.  Mallory  has  investigated  the  pathology  and  pathological 
anatomy  of  certain  abnormalities  of  the  lower  end  of  the  trunk.  His 
graduation  thesis  was  based  upon  these  investigations,  and  was  enti- 
tled *'*'  Congenital  Sacro-Coccygeal  Depressions,  Sinuses  and  Dermoid 
Cysts."     The  Faculty  recommended  its  publication. 

Mr.  George  L.  Kingsley  began  a  study  of  the  pathological  histoid 
ogy  of  extirpated  ovaries.  His  premature  death  fVom  diphtheria, 
while  interne  at  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  closed  a  work 
which  was  sure  to  have  been  carefully  and  thoroughly  performed. 
He  was  a  man  of  marked  ability  and  promise,  and  his  death  is  a  dis- 
tinct loss. 

Bacteriology.  —  Drs.  Ernst,  Peters,  Frothingham  and  Jackson  have 
been  conducting,  in  behalf  of  the  Massachusetts  Society  for  Pro- 
motion of  Agriculture,  a  series  of  experiments  as  to  the  infectious 
nature  of  the  milk  of  tuberculous  cows,  and  of  milk  as  retailed  in 
Boston.  Many  specimens  from  the  various  hospitals  and  private 
physicians  have  been  brought  to  the  laboratory  for  examination  and 
diagnosis. 

Dr.  Stephen  A.  Martin  has  been  investigating  the  biological  char- 
acteristics of  vaccina  in  calves ;  as  reported  at  Washington,  he  has 
obtained  a  mixed  culture  which  produced  vaccinia  on  inoculation. 

Dr.  J.  Amory  Jeffries  has  investigated  an  epidemic  of  hog  cholera 
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at  a  neighboring  farm.  This  work  is  to  be  published  in  the  Veteri- 
nary Journal  for  December. 

Dr.  A.  K.  Stone  has  made  a  series  of  experiments  showing  the 
presence  and  virulence  of  the  Bacilli  of  Tuberculosis  in  Sputa  dried 
and  kept  for  three  years.  He  has  also  prepared  papers  upon  the 
clinical  value  and  upon  the  longevity  of  the  Bacillus  of  Tuberculosis. 

Children' B  Diseases,  —  Assistant  Professor  Rotch  has  continued  his 
studies  of  Human  Milk  mentioned  in  the  last  report  and  embodied 
his  results  in  a  paper  read  before  the  American  Pediatric  Society  in 
June  last  and  entitled  ^^  The  Management  of  Human  Breast  Milk  in 
Cases  of  Difficult  Infantile  Digestion." 

Ophthalmology.  —  In  addition  to  the  regular  work  of  this  depart- 
ment, the  Professor  of  Ophthalmology  has  devoted  half  an  hour  a 
week  during  the  month  of  October  to  giving  personal  assistance  to 
individual  students  in  the  use  of  the  ophthalmoscope. 

Gynaecology.  —  Dr.  Davenport  has  devoted  from  half  an  hour  to 
one  hour  each  week  for  six  months  to  students  of  the  fourth  year  in 
work  preparatory  to  the  clinical  conference. 

In  the  Free  Hospital  for  Women,  Drs.  Strong,  Swift,  and  Washburn 
have  afforded  to  students  and  graduates  many  facilities  for  study  and  ob- 
ser\'ation  in  addition  to  those  specified  in  the  programme  of  instruction. 

The  whole  number  of  students  in  attendance 

During  the  year  was 804 

During  the  first  term 290 

During  the  second  term 287 

Of  these  156  had  literary  or  scientific  degrees. 

There  were  75  applicants  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  in 
the  three-years*  course,  of  whom  22  were  rejected. 

There  were  15  applicants  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  in 
the  four-years'  course,  of  whom  2  were  rejected ;  4  of  the  students 
received  the  degree  cum  laude. 

The  fourth  class  was  composed  of  23  students. 

The  scholarships  were  awarded  as  follows  :  — 


1st  Barringer  Scholarship 

,  W.  H.  Swan  .    .    . 

8d  Class. 

2d 

J.  H.  Huddleston 

.      4th     ** 

Faculty 

J.  £.  Butler  .    . 

.      8d      ** 

K 

F.  A.  Davis   .    . 

.      2d      *' 

H      • 

W.  F.  Sawyer  .    . 

.      2d       " 

(( 

C.  I).  Young  .    . 

.      3d      *« 

Cheever 

H.  S.  Moran..  .    . 

l8t        *♦ 

Foster  Gratuity, 

F.  B.  Mallory    .    . 

4th     " 

l(                          (4 

E.  H.  Nichols    .    . 

4th      " 

The  usual  statistics  of  the  School  will  be  found  on  pp.  138-142, 
144,  145.  H.  P.  BOWDITCH,  Dean. 
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THE  DENTAL  SCHOOL. 

To  THB  PrESIDKNT   OF   THE   UNIVERSITY  : 

Sir,  —  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  upon  the 
Dental  School  for  the  year  1889-90  :  — 

'The  number  of  students  was  thirty-four,  divided  as  follows :  In  the 
class  of  the  third  or  graduating  year,  sixteen ;  in  the  second  year, 
ten;  and  in  the  first  or  Freshman  year,  eight.  Of  the  graduating 
class  one  was  a  student  of  the  corresponding  class  of  last  year 
who  then  failed  to  pass,  but  who  was  more  successful  this  year. 
The  number  of  students  who  were  graduated  at  this  year's  Com- 
mencement was  sixteen  —  fifteen  from  the  third-year  class,  and 
one  a  student  of  a  former  year  who  received  his  degree  with  this 
class. 

The  subjects  and  manner  of  instruction  have  been  substantially  the 
same  as  in  former  years.  Didactic  and  clinical  instruction  have  been 
given  by  Professors  and  Instructors,  the  former  in  the  lecture-rooms,  the 
latter  chiefly  in  the  Infirmaries.  The  students  of  the  first  year  have  been 
taught  as  usual  in  the  Medical  School  by  its  Professors,  receiving  in 
the  subjects  of  Anatomy,  Physiology,  and  Descriptive  Chemistry,  the 
same  instruction  as  the  Medical  Students  and  passing  the  same  ex- 
aminations. Such  of  these  students  as  desired  have  also  been  taught 
in  the  Operative  department  in  the  mdiments  of  practical  Dentistry. 
The  students  of  the  second  and  third  years  receive  their  instruction 
in  the  Dental  School  by  lectures  illustrated  by  specimens  and  draw- 
ings, and  clinical  teaching  in  the  practical  branches  of  Dentistry  in 
the  Infirmaries  of  the  Operative  and  Mechanical  departments  by 
practical  work  in  the  mouths  of  patients.  As  the  prices  for  dental 
work  in  the  School  are  merely  nominal,  there  is  an  unlimited  supply 
of  persons  who  are  willing  to  permit  students  to  work  for  them  under 
the  supervision  of  skilled  instructors. 

The  instruction  in  strictly  dental  subjects  given  in  the  Dental  School 
by  its  l^f  essors  and  Instructors  has  been  in  Dental  Therapeutics  and 
Materia  Medica,  Operative  and  Mechanical  Dentistry,  Oral  Anatomy 
uid  Patholc^y,  Orthodontia  or  the  Regulating  of  Teeth,  and  the 
Mechanical  Treatment  of  Cleft  Palates,  Fractures  and  other  lesions 
of  the  Jaws. 

The  amount  of  didactic  instruction  in  these  subjects  has  been  as 
follows :  — 
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Instructon. 

Subjects. 

Number  of  Lectures. 

Prof.  Brackett 
»'      Fillebrown 
'*      Chandler 

Instructor  Briggs 
Stanton 

Dental  Therapeutics 
Operative  Dentistry 
Mechanical  Dentistry 
Materia  Medica 
Oral  Pathology  and  Anatomy 

35 
30 
28 
25 

28 

Drs.  Wilson  and  Gtant,  Instructors  in  Orthodontia  and  Cleft  Palate 
treatment,  having  resigned,  and  none  others  having  been  appointed 
in  their  places,  the  instruction  in  these  subjects  naturally  fell  to  the 
Professors  of  Operative  and  Mechanical  Dentistry,  respectively.  A 
very  interesting  and  instructive  evening  lecture  was  also  given  by 
Dr.  Stanton,  as  a  part  of  his  course,  illustrating  the  development  of 
teeth  from  the  embryo  to  the  period  of  eruption,  by  means  of  some 
seventy  lantern  slides. 

The  Professors  of  Operative  and  Mechanical  Dentistry,  in  addition 
to  the  time  given  to  their  lectures,  have  each  devoted  at  least  one 
hour  a  week  to  clinical  teaching  in  their  respective  departments. 

During  the  year  the  title  of  Dr.  Brackett's  professorship  was  changed 
to  the  Professorship  of  Dental  Pathology,  and  Dr.  Briggs  was  made 
Assistant  Professor  of  Dental  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics. 

Dr.  Eugene  H.  Smith  was  appointed  Instructor  in  Orthodontia,  but 
no  one  has  yet  been  named  for  the  Instructorship  of  Cleft  Palate  Treat- 
ment, &c.,  a  subject  of  growing  interest  and  importance,  which,  a^  pres- 
ent, can  receive  no  sufficient  or  satisfactory  elucidation  in  the  School. 
Drs.  Cooke  and  Hopkins  at  the  close  of  the  3'ear  declined  renomination. 

From  the  stead}^  growth  of  the  number  of  students  our  quarters  are 
becoming  less  and  less  adequate  for  proper  instruction  in  the  prac- 
tical branches  of  our  profession.  In  both  Infirmaries  the  students 
are  so  crowded  that  they  are  unable  to  work  to  advantage,  not  only 
for  want  of"  elbow  room,"  but  especially  for  want  of  proper  light. 
In  the  Operating  room  particularly,  where  the  best  light  is  absolutely 
requisite  for  good  work,  the  space  is  filled  with  chairs,  in  three  or 
more  tiers,  many  at  a  considerable  distance  fVom  the  windows,  the 
sources  of  light,  rendering  it  impossible  in  the  short  and  dark  after- 
noons of  the  winter  season  (which  are  a  majority  of  the  afternoons  of 
the  School  year)  to  work  to  advantage,  or  sometimes  to  work  at  all. 
The  School  has  from  its  inception  been  handicapped  by  poverty,  and, 
though  it  is  now  happily  out  of  debt  and  this  burden  is  off  of  the 
shoulders  and  hearts  of  its  officers,  the  increasing  numbers  render 
imperative  our  call  for  ''  more  room  —  more  light." 

THOMAS   H.    CHANDLER,  Dean. 
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THE  BUSSEY  INSTITUTION. 

To  THE  President  op  the  Universitt  : 

Sir,  —  I  respectfully  submit  the  following  report  upon  the  Bossey 
Institution  for  the  year  1889-90  :  — 

Stated  courses  of  instruction  in  Agriculture,  Horticulture,  Botany, 
Entomology,  and  Agricultural  Chemistry  were  given  by  Messrs.  Mot- 
ley, B.  M.  Watson,  Kidder,  Tuttle,  and  Storer.  Three  students 
attended  the  exercises. 

As  in  the  preceding  year  (1888-89),  so  in  the  present  (1889-90), 
numerous  repairs  were  put  upon  the  buildings,  to  make  good  the 
depreciations  which  had  occurred  in  times  of  pecuniary  distress. 
The  farm  prospered  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Northway.  A 
ver^'  large  crop  of  hay  was  harvested  and  a  considerable  amount  of 
work  was  done  upon  the  task  of  bringing  the  estate  into  a  neat  and 
presentable  condition,  by  the  Judicious  application  of  its  own  re- 
sources, without  trenching  in  any  way  upon  the  income  of  the  School. 

Gifts  of  harnesses  for  farm  use  were  received  firom  Dr.  D.  H. 
Storer,  and  of  agricultural  journals  from  Mr.  B.  M.  Watson,  Jr., 
and  from  Dr.  D.  D.  Slade. 

F.  H.  STORER,  Dean. 


THE  VETERINARY  SCHOOL. 

To  THE  President  op  the  University  : 

Sir,  —  I  beg  to  submit  herewith  the  eighth  annual  report  of  the 
Sdiool  of  Veterinary  Medicine :  — 

Of  the  six  members  of  the  third  class,  all  presented  themselves  for 
the  final  examinations,  in  which  all  but  one  were  successful.  There 
were  six  graduates;  four  f^om  the  third  class,  one  from  the  first 
class  (who  had  fulfilled  his  entire  time  of  study),  and  one  whose  age 
bad  previously  prevented  him  from  receiving  the  diploma.  The  re- 
maining successful  member  of  the  third  class,  being  of  less  than  the 
required  age,  was  not  graduated.  Of  the  two  members  of  the  second 
class,  one  remains  in  the  class,  and  one  has  left  the  School,  having 
completed  his  three  years  of  study.  Of  the  twelve  members  of  the 
first  class  one  graduated,  two  advanced  into  the  third,  and  four  into 
the  second  class ;  three  remain,  and  two  have  closed  their  connection 
with  the  School.  Besides  these,  two  who  were  Special  Students  last 
year  in  subjects  of  the  first-yearns  course,  have  passed  the  examina- 
tions and  entered  the  second  class  as  regular  students. 
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There  were  eight  successful  candidates  for  admissiou  to  the  School, 
two  of  whom,  however,  have  been  unable  to  go  on  with  the  work,  and 
one,  a  graduate  in  medicine,  goes  directly  to  the  third  class.  There 
are  also  five  Special  Students  upon  the  roll. 

Thus  there  are  three  students  in  the  third  class,  seven  in  the  sec- 
ond, eight  in  the  first,  and  five  in  the  special,  making  a  total  attend- 
ance of  twentj'-three,  which  is  about  the  usual  number. 

The  nuitaber  of  applicants  for  admission  to  the  School  this  year 
(nine)  is  about  the  usual  number,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
candidates  must  now,  for  the  first  time,  pass  an  examination  in  either 
Latin,  German,  Algebra,  Plane  Geometry,  or  Zoology,  in  addition  to 
the  subjects  previously  required.  This,  so  far  as  it  goes,  is  a  grati- 
fying result;  for,  when  it  was  determined  to  make  the  entrance 
examination  one  that  would  more  nearly  equal  that  of  the  English 
veterinary  colleges,  it  was  clearly  seen  that  the  demand  was  so  much 
in  excess  of  what  had  been  asked  from  intending  veterinary  students  in 
this  country,  as  to  make  the  experiment  a  hazardous  one  for  the  School. 

The  total  number  of  students  continues  to  average  about  twenty,  and 
of  this  number  nearly  all  come  from  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  Bos- 
ton, notwithstanding  the  fact  that  we  have  a  great  many  letters  of  en- 
quiry from  all  parts  of  the  United  States  and  Canada.  This,  it  seems 
to  me,  is  due  to  one  or  more  of  several  causes :  1st,  the  character  of  our 
entrance  examination ;  2nd,  the  length  of  time  required  from  the  stu- 
dent, and  in  some  degree  the  increased  cost  arising  from  this  unusual 
requirement ;  Srd,  the  necessarily  limited  area  of  the  School's  influence, 
as  described  in  previous  reports ;  4th,  the  little  demand  that  there  has 
been  in  the  profession  for  schools  of  a  high  grade  ;  and  5th,  the  opposi- 
tion to  the  School  that  has  been  created  by  the  necessity  which  the  oflS- 
cers  of  the  Hospital  have  been  under  of  competing  in  ordinary  practice. 

Until  most  of  these  causes  are  removed,  it  does  not  seem  that  the 
numbers  of  our  students  can  be  greatly  increased.  There  are  only 
two  means  of  removing  these  difficulties  —  endowment  and  time. 
The  flrst  would  make  the  School  independent  of  the  earnings  of  the 
Hospital.  In  time  it  will  become  known  how  great  the  facilities  are 
which  this  School  offers  to  earnest  students  of  Veterinary  Medicine  ; 
and  when  the  profession  demands,  as  it  will  before  very  long,  the 
three-years'  graded  courses,  our  classes  will  be  larger. 

The  Veterinary  Hospital.  —  For  the  twelve  months  ending  October 
31,  1890,  2648  patients  have  been  treated  at  the  Hospital.  Of  these, 
1619  were  "out-door"  clinics  (1164  horses,  408  dogs,  45  cats,  2 
cows),  and  1029  were  "in-door"  patients  at  the  Village  Street 
buildings.  Of  these  last  596  were  horses,  405  dogs,  6  mules,  1  cow, 
and  21  cats.     In  addition  2309  horses  were  shod  during  the  year. 
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These  figuTes  show  a  steadily  increasing  patronage  of  the  Hospital 
and  Forge ;  in  fact,  the  business  is  now  so  large  that  it  is  done  with 
considerable  difficulty  in  so  small  a  place,  and  a  serious  question  of 
expediency  has  been  thrusting  itself  upon  us  for  the  last  six  months. 
I  think,  very  decidedly,  that  the  Hospital  should  be  enlarged  soon,  if 
ve  are  to  go  on  without  endowment. 

Dr.  Daniel  Emerson,  elected  to  the  position  of  Resident  Surgeon 
last  year,  resigned  that  office  at  the  expiration  of  the  time  for  which 
he  was  appointed,  as  he  preferred  the  greater  freedom  of  a  private 
practice.    Dr.  Wilbert  Soule  has  been  chosen  to  fill  the  position. 

Finances.  —  In  addition  to  its  own  general  expenses  the  Hospital 
has  earned  enough  to  pay  a  deficit  of  about  $2605  in  the  account  of 
the  School ;  the  entire  salaries  and  wages  of  its  officers  and  men ; 
taxes  upon  one  of  the  buildings ;  the  interest,  at  6%,  upon  the  cost 
of  buildings  erected  for  the  purposes  of  the  School;  the  interest, 
at  6%,  upon  all  advances  made  by  Harvard  University  for  former 
annual  deficits  created  by  the  School;  and  a  cash  surplus  of 
<888.d5—  a  total  earning  of  $19,698.45  (almost  $20,000),  of  which 
only  $2395  came  from  the  School. 

in  this  division  of  my  report  for  1887-88,  after  showing  a  deficit 
of  $1576.12,  I  said  that  the  most  desirable  way  of  preventing  any- 
thing of  the  sort  in  the  future  would  be  to  make  the  buildings  the 
ahflolote  property  of  the  School  by  endowment;  or,  failing  this, 
among  other  things  to  be  tried  was,  first,  ^^  to  enlarge  the  Hospital 
stair  at  the  risk  of  not  increasing,  proportionately,  the  earnings."  In 
accordance  with  this  recommendation  the  office  of  Resident  Surgeon 
vas  created.  So  long  as  a  good  man  can  be  kept  in  this  place  there 
need  be  no  fear  of  a  fbrther  deficit.  If,  with  a  proper  resident  sur- 
geon, we  can  now  have  a  lai^er  Hospital,  the  income  can  be  materially 
increased  and  a  freer  expenditure  on  the  School  will  be  possible. 

CHARLES  P.  LYMAN,  Dean. 


THE  LIBRARY. 

To  THE  PbESIDEIVT   OF  THE  UnIVERSITT  : 

Sffi,  —  In  leaving  for  a  year's  absence  under  a  permission  of 
the  Corporation,  I  shall  not  be  able  to  make  up  the  usual  Library 
statistics  for  the  College  year  1889-90,  and  have  left  it  for  the 
officers  who  usually  assist  me  in  these  reports  to  append  the  necessar}- 
statements  and  tables. 

Within  a  month  of  the  close  of  the  year  I  find  it  very  apparent  that 
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the  main  lesson  of  our  year's  experience  is  a  matter  which  has  been 
pressed  on  oar  attention  with  renewed  force. 

Our  funds  are  inadequate  to  meet  the  growing  demand  for  books, 
and  the  nature  of  this  demand  is  one  that  occasions  serious  consider- 
ation.    The  two  functions  of  the  University  are  to  teach  young  men 
and  to  advance  research.     Both  require  books.     Those  necessary  for 
the  immediate  objects  of  teaching  are  not  numerous  ;  but  when  with 
those  objects  we  join  the  aims  of  the  large  community  of  specialists 
which  is  gathered  about  the  University  we  encounter  a  problem  in 
administering  to  their  literarj'  wants  which  is  not  without  difficulties. 
In  the  change  in  the  methods  of  stud3%  not  only  of  science  but  of 
every  other  department  of  learning,  which  has  come  over  the  present 
intellectual  conditions  of  life,  there  is  a  greater  community  of  interest 
among  scholars  everywhere  than  ever  existed  before.     The  rapid  and 
broad  interchange  of  thought  which  characterizes  our  life  in  general, 
placing  no  geogi*aphical  limits  to  observation,  is  even  more  manifest 
in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  and  the  deductions  which  spring  from 
records  of  knowledge.       Every  field  of  information  is  mapped  in 
its  own  journals  and  in  the  publications  of  societies  formed  for  the 
furtherance  of  specific  investigation.      This  periodical  literature  is 
of   the    first    necessit}'    in    research.       It    keeps    every    specialist 
abreast  of  the  progress  in  his  own  department,  warns  him  of  fields 
preempted  by  others,  and  economizes  force  by  sub-dividing  the  aims 
of  stud}'.     It  has  therefore  become  necessary  for  the  Libraiy  to  in- 
crease rapidly  of  late  years  this  class  of  literature,  and  there  is  no 
sign  of  any  abatement  in  that  increase.     With  all  this  enlargement 
on  our  own   shelves,   we  can   offer  to   the  specialist  but   a  small 
portion  of  all  the  contemporary  affiuence  of  such  help.     What  we 
do  offer  seems   necessary,    and   it  does   not  appear  that  we    can 
abridge  the  extent  of  it  without  seriously  impairing  the  advantages 
which  the  Librar}*-  ought  to  offer  to  the  specialists  of  the  Universit}-. 
The  total  cost  of  supplying  this  periodical  and  serial  literature  is, 
however,  great.     It  entails  also  a  large  cost  for  binding,  and  this  is 
increased  beyond  what  we  would  naturallj-  pay  for  binding  from  the 
fact  that  we  do  not  get  the  advantage  of  having  the  binding  done  in  the 
mass  by  the  publishers  of  these  works,  and  that  we  have  to  do  the 
greater  part  of  it  in  America,  at  about  double  the  cost  of  binding  in 
Europe.     All  these  periodicals  and  serials  together  cause  an  annual 
charge  at  present  of  about  $5000,  which  we  have  to  carry  forward 
from  year  to  year,  with  a  tendency  to  increase. 

The  drawbacks  on  this  kind  of  increase  are  obvious.  It  stocks 
our  shelves  with  a  mass  of  publications  which  convey  preliminary  and 
tentative  results,  some  to  be  superseded  by  the  sifting  and  enlarging 
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processes  which  produce  separate  monographs  or  hooks  in  the  ordinary 
acceptation  of  that  word.     There  is,  of  coarse,  a  tendency  in  ever}' 
publication  to  fall  behind  advancing  knowledge,  and  the  literature 
of  every  age,  so  far  as  it  depends  on  the  condition  of  knowledge, 
becomes  antiquated  in  time.       Monographs,  however,   become   an- 
tiquated less  rapidh'  than  the  serials  out  of  which  they  grow ;  and, 
as  offering  a  certain  compression  of  knowledge,  they  are  for  longer 
periods  more  serviceable  than  periodical  issues.     Thus  it  is  that  the 
mass  of  this  piecemeal  contemporary  publication  becomes  after  the 
lapse  of  years  mainly  serviceable  as  sources  of  the  history  of  knowl- 
edge, rather  than  as  embodiments  of  the  last  results  of  investigation. 
In  this  way  the  more  we  use  our  mone}"  for  periodicals  and  serials  the 
more  we  diminish  our  capacity  for  buying  the  solidified  results  of 
knowledge  which  is  found  in  monographs,  using  this  term  in  a  broad 
sense. 

The  experience  of  the  past  years  has  made  this  more  apparent 
than  ever.  I  assume  that  a  reduction  of  our  periodical  and  serial  list 
to  any  great  extent  is  not  desirable,  and  I  know  that  the  cost  which 
that  list  entails  prevents  our  buying  as  much  of  the  more  lasting  liter- 
atnre  of  books  as  we  ought  to  buy  to  keep  the  Library  effective. 

The  obvious  relief  of  this  situation  is  an  increase  of  our  book  fUnds. 
That  will  of  necessity  compel  the  raising  of  more  money  to  provide 
shelf-room,  since  we  have  nearly  reached  the  limit  of  the  present 
acoommodations  for  the  storing  of  books. 

I  again  refer  you  to  the  details  of  the  year's  work  in  the  appended 
statements  of  other  officers  of  the  Library. 

JUSTIN  WINSOR,  Librarian. 

JULT  1,  1890. 

Three  numbers  of  the  Bulletin  of  Harvard  University  have  been 
issued  under  the  immediate  charge  of  the  Librarian  during  the  past 
year.  Of  the  Bibliographical  ContribuZiona^  also  issued  separately 
by  the  Library*,  five  have  been  published,  namely :  No.  34,  The 
Dante  Collections  in  the  Harvard  College  and  Boston  Public  Libraries^ 
hy  W.  C.  Lane,  Assistant  Librarian ;  No.  35,  Notes  on  the  MS.  of 
SheUey  in  the  Harvard  College  Library^  b}^  George  E.  Woodberry ; 
No.  36,  The  Treat  Collection  on  Ritualism  and  Doctrinal  Theology^ 
by  W.  C.  Lane,  Assistant  Librarian ;  No.  37,  Bibliography  of  Ho- 
garth^  by  Frank  Weitenkampf ;  No.  38,  a  Sixth  List  of  Publications 
of  Harvard  College  and  its  Officers,  1888-89,  by  W.  IL  Tillinghast, 
Assistant  Librarian. 

The  accessions  to  the  Universit}'  Library  for  the  year,  and  the 
present  extent  of  the  various  departments,  are  as  follows :  — 
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Principal  Departments. 

YolTimes  added. 

Present  extent  in 

Volumes. 

Pamphlets. 

Gore  Hall  (College  Library)  . 
Law  School 

13,865 

753 

30 

506 

169 

683 

336 

124 

15 

70 

281,916 

25,251 

2,738 

21,576 

2,008 

21,260 

6,752 

5,516 

3,100 

1,188 

267,092 

3,245 

800 

8,852 

•       •       • 

13,294 
6,891 
3,455 
1,010 
1,224 

Scientific  School        

Divinity  School 

Medical  School 

Museum  of  Zoology  .       ... 
Astronomical  Obserratory   .   . 

Botanic  Garden 

Bussey  Institution 

Peabody  Museum 

ToUls 16,051 

• 

371,255 

300,863 

If  to  this  total  of  871,255  volumes  be  added  the  4321  volumes  of 
the  permanent  collections  in  the  laboratories  and  class  rooms,  we 
have  a  grand  total  of  375,576  volumes  for  the  University  Library. 

The  Whitney  Library  of  Geology,  a  component  part  of  the  collection 
in  the  Museum  of  Zoology,  is  not  yet  included  in  the  count  of  the  Mu- 
seum Library ;  while  on  the  other  hand  no  deduction  has  been  made 
in  the  general  library  for  volumes  parted  with  on  exchange  account. 

The  present  extent  of  the  laboratory  and  class-room  libraries  is : 


Laboraiories. 

Chemical 

Zoological 

Geological 

Meteorological 

Botanical 

Physical 


Cltus'Rooms. 

Greek 

Latin      

United  States  History    .    . 
Political  Economy  .... 

Mathematics 

French 

English 

Sanskrit 

German 

Social  Questions     .... 


Permaneui. 


567 

138 

11 

56 

440 


313 

43 

746 

530 

164 

539 

28 

22 

289 

416 


On  Deposit. 


Totals i     4,321 


ACX^ESSIONS. 
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An  assistant  is  sent  from  the  Central  Library  every  week  to  examine 
the  shelves  of  these  libraries  by  the  shelf-lists,  and  the  titles  of  miss- 
ing books  are  reported  at  once  to  the  officer  of  instruction  in  imme- 
diate charge  of  the  library  where  such  loss  or  misplacement  has  been 
discovered.  Temporary  loans  of  books  from  Gore  Hall  are  made  to 
these  libraries  to  facilitate  the  instruction  of  the  several  departments. 
In  1888-89  six  of  these  libraries  were  open  evenings,  but  in  1889-90 
two  only  were-  thus  available  for  use  when  Gore  Hall  was  closed. 
Towards  the  close  of  the  year  the  formation  of  a  class-room  library 
in  Philosophy  was  begun,  and  a  good  number  of  volumes  have  been 
bought. 

Of  the  accessions  to  the  Gore  Hall  Collections  there  were  added  by 
gift  7633  volumes  and  9529  pamphlets ;  and  the  accessions  also 
include  838  volumes  of  bound  serials  (received  in  parts),  and  672 
▼olomes  made  by  binding  pamphlets. 

The  accessions  of  recent  years  to  the  University  Library  (excluding 
the  laboratory  and  class-room  libraries)  have  been  reported  as  fol- 
lows:— 


In  1879  .    . 

.    .  10,389  ToU. 

'*  1880  .    .    . 

.    .    7,247     ** 

"  1881  .    .    . 

.    .    9,804     '* 

"  1882  .    .    . 

.    .    9,192     " 

"  1883  .    .    . 

.    .    9,818     " 

"  1884  .    . 

.    .  12,360     *' 

In  1886 
"  1886 
**  1887 
«'  1888 
*«  1889 
"  1890 


14,668  vols. 
9,191 
11,924 
16,468 
12,258 
16,061 


(( 


li 


(i 


1 1 


K 


The  following  tables  show  the  use  of  books  at  Gore  Hall  in  1889-90 
•8  oompared  with  previous  years  :  — 


1883-84. 

1884-85. 

1885-86. 

1886-87. 

1887-88. 

1888-88. 

1880-00. 

1.  Books  lent  out  .   . 

2.  Used  in  the  building 
S.  OTernight  ose   of 

reserved  books  . 

48,665 
9,047 

11,399 

52,822 
9,433 

13,791 

60,195 
8,816 

18,606 

62,861 
12,041 

20,062 

66,639 
16,267 

20,360 

68,892 
14,299 

21,802 

74,906 
17,203 

24,989 

Total(ezclndingNo.3, 
wliichisincl.inNo.l) 

0 

67,702 

61,766 

69,011 

74,902 

80,906 

84,191 

92,109 

Officers  of  instruction 
reserving  bookfl   . 
No.  of  books  reserved 

48 
4,782 

48 
5,230 

66 
6,840 

56 
6,280 

.    * 
6,549 

<    • 
5,848 

•       • 

6,215 

It  18  no  longer  practicable  to  indicate  the  number  of  instructors 
reserving  books,  since  the  classes  in  several  courses  are  now  divided 
among  more  than  one  instructor,  and  we  have  no  means  of  knowing 
whether  they  all  make  use  of  the  system. 
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The  extent '  of  the  number  of  books  reserved  —  of  whose  hall- 
use  no  record  is  kept  —  has  a  tendency  to  decrease  the  number  of 
volumes  used  in  the  building,  of  whose  use  record  is  made.  In 
addition  to  the  books  reserved  by  instructors,  now  amounting  to  6215 
volumes,  there  are  in  the  reading-room  1820  volumes  carefully  selected 
for  students'  reading  by  the  instructors  in  their  several  departments. 
Of  these,  1308  are  English,  349  French,  119  German,  and  44  Italian. 
The  use  of  these  books  is  not  governed  by  the  restrictions  applied  to 
reserved  books,  but  the  books  may  be  taken  out  as  other  books  are. 

In  the  Delivery  Room  are  5424  volumes,  all  of  which  are  accessible 
to  students.  Of  these,  3146  volumes  are  bound  periodicals  which 
may  be  taken  out  as  seven-day  books,  and  2278  volumes  are  for 
reference  only,  comprising  dictionaries,  encyclopedias,  and  the  most 
useful  books  of  reference  in  all  departments. 

Of  the  1329  books  sent  to  the  ^^  Annex"  during  the  year,  286  were 
from  the  class  of  ^^  reserved  books,"  while  the  proportion  last  year 
was  299  out  of  1531.  The  number  of  separate  students  of  the 
^ 'Annex"  who  borrowed  books  during  the  past  year  was  84  —  a 
large  increase  over  the  number  during  recent  years. 

SUNDAY  USE. 


1882-83. 

1888-84. 

1884-86. 

188^-86. 

1886-87. 

1887-88. 

1888-89. 

1880-00. 

Sundays  open 

86 

86 

87 

87 

87 

87 

87 

87 

Persons  using 

2,268 

2,448 

2,681 

2,842 

2,880 

2,894 

3,024 

8,089 

Average    .   . 

68 

68 

71 

76 

77 

78 

81 

88 

Highest  no.  . 

92 

95 

105 

108 

118 

106 

108 

118 

The  following  table  shows  for  a  series  of  years  the  use  made  of 
^' Admission-Cards,"  by  which  students  have  access  to  special  classes 

ADMISSION-GARDS . 


1882-88. 

1883-84. 

1884-85. 

1886-86. 

1888-87. 

1887-88. 

1888-80. 

1880-00. 

History    .    .    . 

46 

45 

52 

68 

74 

71 

81 

53 

Science    .   .    . 

16 

18 

12 

14 

12 

14 

9 

6 

Art(incl.  Maslc) 

14 

12 

14 

16 

18 

16 

24 

19 

Literature   .   . 

42 

87 

42 

49 

62 

54 

27 

32 

Classics    .   .    . 

86 

42 

58 

52 

47 

48 

24 

22 

Philosophy  .    . 

5 

6 

8 

9 

8 

9 

16 

9 

Theology     .    . 

8 

8 

9 

12 

15 

11 

6 

4 

Polit.  Economy 

5 
167 

8 

12 

44 
264 

64 

49 

26 

18 

Totol  students 

176 

202 

295 

266 

212 

158 

Times  of  use  . 

8,840 

8,520 

4,020 

5,820 

7,875 

7,980 

8,890 

6,490 

STUDENTS     USE   OE   TIIE   LIBRARY. 
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of  the  books  for  inyestigation  at  the  shelves ;  the  falling  off  in  the 
ptst  year  is  dae  partly  to  the  removal  of  the  United  States  Documents 
to  the  Reading  Room,  where  they  are  accessible  without  the  use  of 
a  card,  and  partly  to  intentional  restriction  of  the  privilege  —  a 
privilege  which  operates  directly  to  the  disadvantage  of  other  users  of 
the  Library,  and  should  therefore  be  granted  with  circumspection. 

The  College  teachers  who  have  students  under  instruction  in  the 
methods  of  research  are  still  given  such  facilities  as  the  Library 
building  affords  for  the  accommodation  of  their  classes;  but  the 
advantages  of  the  building  are  in  this  direction  far  from  what  they 
should  be,  and  some  checks  upon  this  kind  of  research  among  the 
students  are  necessarily  imposed. 

students'  use  of  the  library. 


* 

188&-S6. 

188»-87. 

1887-88. 

1 

1888-89. 

1889-00. 

Smmrs  oy 

Whole 
No. 

44 

25 

P 

No. 
taking 
books. 

Whole 
No. 

oil 
16 

Whole 
No. 

ill 

26 

Whole 
No. 

No. 
taking 
books. 

DiTinity  .   .    . 

25 

20 

20 

16 

26 

86 

86 

Law 

164 

136 

180 

108 

215 

175 

217 

188 

254 

151 

Scientific     .    . 

22 

18 

14 

10 

20 

18 

85 

21 

65 

87 

Resident  Grad. 

64 

62 

56 

54 

88 

76 

85 

74 

98 

81 

Senior  Claaa  . 

232 

214 

i    239 

281 

287 

284 

214 

206 

278 

254 

Junior  Class  . 

236 

228  j 

'    288 

215 

214 

209 

252 

249 

244 

282 

Sophom.  Class 

232 

2161 

224 

206 

281 

284 

264 

238 

282 

253 

Freshm.  Class 

26S 

201 ! 

280 

195 

295 

229 

809 

215 

828 

215 

Sp.  Students   . 

•       ■ 

1 
1100 

1 
•    • 

•       • 

•       ■ 

1881 

.   • 

•    . 

.   • 

144 

100 

Totals    .    . 

1281 

1251 

1039 

1191 

1402 

1167 

1719 

1359 

The  percentage  of  users  among  the  undergraduates  during  recent 
years  is  given  in  the  following  table :  — 


1879-80. 

1883-84. 

1884-86. 

1886-86. 

1886-87. 

1887-88. 

1888-M. 

1889-00. 

For  Seniors    .    . 

88 

90 

90 

92 

96 

99 

97 

91 

For  Juniors    .   . 

S3 

88 

93 

96 

90 

98 

99 

95 

For  Sophomores 

83 

85 

86 

93 

92 

94 

90 

90 

For  Freshmen  . 

65 

80 

80 

78 

69 

77 

69 

67 

Fourteen  years  ago*  only  57%  of  all  the  College  students  used 
the  Libraiy.  In  the  last  year,  of  the  1127  undergraduates  only  173 
failed  to  borrow  books,  and  some  of  these  probabl}'  used  the  reserved 
books  in  the  Keading  Room.    The  libraries  of  the  class-rooms  and 

*  See  table  in  previous  reportA. 
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laboratories,  as  well  as  those  of  the  students'  clubs,  doubtless  provide 
reading,  special  as  well  as  general,  for  a  considerable  number  of 
undergraduates.  These  additional  resources  very  likely  account  for 
the  slight  falling  off  of  users  during  the  past  year ;  though,  as  is 
shown  in  a  preyious  table,  there  has  been  the  customary  increase  in 
issues  of  books. 

These  statements  do  not  cover  the  use  of  "reserved  books." 
Nor  is  there  any  record  of  the  use  made  of  the  508  periodicals, 
current  numbers  of  which  are  on  file  in  the  Reading  Room. 

The  number  of  persons  registered  and  entitled  to  take  books  away 
firom  the  Library  building  is  as  follows :  — 

Students 1,491 

Instructors 127 

Others 486 

Total .    2,104 

Mr.  Frank  Carney,  who  under  Mr.  Tillinghast  has  charge  of  the 
shelves,  reports  that  5513  volumes  have  been  permanently  placed  in 
the  new  stack  since  the  last  report,  making  115,807  so  placed  out  of 
the  volumes  constituting  the  Gore  Hall  collection.  Until  the  original 
Gore  Hall  is  reconstructed,  there  can  be  no  further  progress  made  in 
reclassifying  the  Library. 

Nearl}'  all  the  space  available  for  the  convenient  shelving  of  books 
has  now  been  used.  When  this  limit  is  reached,  the  question  of  pro- 
viding room  for  the  additions  to  the  Library  will  become  grave,  since 
recourse  must  be  had  to  expedients  directly  tending  toward  com- 
plexit}',  and  decrease  of  light.  The  accessions  of  the  past  year  alone 
would,  if  placed  together,  completely  fill  nine  of  the  rows  in  the  stack. 

Mr.  Carney  verified  the  shelf-lists  of  the  classifications  in  the  stack, 
between  the  26th  of  June  and  the  25th  of  July,  showing  about 
150,000  volumes.  The  number  of  volumes  which  failed  to  be  ac- 
counted for  was  93.  Of  those  reported  missing  in  previous  years  18 
were  found  in  their  places,  having  been  silently  returned  during  the 
year.  About  half  this  number  were  returned  in  June.  Of  books 
reported  missing  since  1883  there  are  still  290  unaccounted  for ;  141 
having  disappeared  from  the  reserved  books,  and  149  from  the  stack. 
Of  these  93  unaccounted-for  volumes  of  the  j'^ear  just  closed  about 
one  half  have  disappeared  from  the  books  of  reference,  reserved 
books,  and  other  collections  exposed  to  the  handling  of  all  frequenters 
of  the  Library,  the  other  half  having  disappeared  from  the  shelves  to 
which  onl}-  the  staff  of  the  Library,  officers  of  the  College,  and  a 
limited  number  of  other  persons  have  access. 

In  the  stack,  particularly  in  those  sections  most  frequented  by 
holders  of  ^^  admission-cards,"  many  cases  of  disarrangement  were 
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discovered,  200  books  being  found  on  wrong  shelves,  and  283  shelves 
more  or  less  disarranged.  Such  misplacement  always  causes  dela}' 
in  finding  books,  and  in  the  case  of  books  placed  on  a  wrong 
shelf  is  equivalent  to  actual  loss.  It  is  clear  that  the  facility 
of  access  to  the  shelves  now  granted  brings  with  it  results  which 
in  the  interest  of  the  greater  number  of  users  should  be  counteracted. 


Mr.  Lane,  Assistant  Librarian,  furnishes  the  following  report  of  the 
work  of  the  Catalogue  department :  The  total  number  of  titles  cata- 
logued for  the  College  Library  in  Gore  Hall  during  the  yesLV  (1889-90) 
has  been  7692,  and  for  the  various  department  and  class-room  libra- 
ries 1438.  Owing  to  the  unusually  large  number  of  books  received 
in  the  course  of  the  year  it  has  been  impossible  to  take  up  system- 
atically any  of  the  11,000  titles  catalogued  some  years  ago  on  the 
author  catalogue  only  and  now  waiting  to  be  incorporated  into  the 
subject  catalogue.  The  Arabic  collection  brought  home  by  Professor 
T03'  and  the  Sanskrit  books  brought  by  Professor  Lanman,  together 
with  the  Sanskrit  manuscripts  presented  b}-  Mr.  Fitz  Edward  Hall,  are 
also  still  uncatalogued,  though  accessible  for  use  if  needed.  In  addi- 
tion to  these  there  are  about  4700  volumes  now  (Oct.  1)  waiting  to 
be  catalogued,  almost  all  ver}'  recent  accessions,  beside  224  volumes 
of  Italian  manuscripts  received  in  June  from  the  Massachusetts  His- 
torical Societ}'.  This  MS.  collection,  however,  consisting  of  the 
words  of  some  1567  Italian  operas,  sacred  dramas,  cantatus,  pro- 
logues, etc.,  need  not  draw  heavil}'  on  the  time  of  the  Catalogue 
department,  as  it  is  accompanied  by  a  volume  of  contents  ami  index. 

The  4700  volumes,  however,  of  recent  uneatalogueil  accessions  is  far 
in  excess  of  the  number  usually  on  hand  at  this  time  of  year  (about 
2000),  and  makes  An  addition  to  the  cataloguing  staff  necessary. 

The  work  of  the  past  year  may  be  compared  with  the  work  of  other 
years  as  follows  :  — 


I  I 

'  1883-84.  1  1884-So.  '  18S5-S0.    188«)-87.     1887-.SS.     isSS-Sy.    lSSj»_«<n. 


■  1.  Gore  Hall  cards  pre-' 

i         pared !  21,524 

i  2.  Titles  catalogued  for 

departments 

'  3.  Volnmes  received  in  ' 

Gore  Hall  ....      9,879 
4.  Approximate  hours' 
work  of  the  assist-  j 
ants  of  the   cata- 
logue department .    24,241 


:iO,968 


12,442 


32,580    29,229 


23,G9()    21,250    24,381 


957      1,021       1,291       1,721       l,43.S 


6,730 


22,231 


23,02(» 


9,108  ,  10,885      9,045 


13,140 


22,113    20.69(1  '  18,293  .  18,^31 
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The  UBe  of  printed  cards  in  the  public  card  catalogue  has  been 
continued  on  the  same  lines  and  in  about  the  same  proportion  as  in 
previous  years. 

Inasmuch  as  these  cards  are  made  bj  using  the  type  of  the  BtU- 
letin,  it  is  only  those  titles  which  are  entered  in  the  list  of  accessions 
there,  that  is,  nearly  all  the  recently  published  books  and  pamphlets 
but  only  the  more  extensive  and  important  works  of  earlier  date,  that 
can  be  printed  on  cards.  All  others,  or  about  half  the  accessions  of 
the  year,  are  still  catalogued  on  written  cards. 

It  has  been  the  practice  for  some  3'ears  to  take  a  copy  of  the  acces- 
sions list  in  the  successive  Bulletins,  and,  by  cutting  it  up  and  pasting 
the  titles  separately'  into  a  large  blank  book,  to  make  a  consolidated 
catalogue  in  one  alphabet  of  all  the  books  which  have  been  noted  in 
the  Bulletins.  In  this  way  two  large  volumes  have  been  filled  con- 
taining the  titles  of  books  received  from  1876  to  1889  inclusive.  In- 
stead of  going  on  with  a  third  volume  for  future  additions,  we  are 
trying  a  new  variety  of  card  catalogue  on  the  same  general  plan  as 
that  of  the  Universit}^  of  Leyden  and  of  the  Society  Library  in  New 
York.  The  peculiarity  of  these  catalogues  is  that  the  cards  or  slips, 
instead  of  being  kept  in  drawers,  are  bound  together  like  the  leaves 
of  a  book  in  handy  little  volumes.  Larger  slips  of  stout  manilla 
paper  (7  by  4  inches)  are  used  in  place  of  the  usual  cards,  and  a 
single  copy  of  each  title  is  printed  on  these  slips  at  the  same  time 
that  the  cards  are  printed.  A  simple  form  of  binder  to  fasten  the 
slips  together  in  books  of  convenient  size  has  been  adopted,  and 
this  new  beginning  of  a  catalogue,  at  present  in  twenty-five  volumes, 
was  placed  on  a  shelf  in  the  reading-room  in  August.  An  opinion  of 
its  usefulness  or  of  what  it  may  lead  to  can  be  given  after  a  longer 
trial  better  than  at  present. 

The  Index  to  the  Subject  Catalogue  has  made  better  progress  than 
during  the  previous  year.  128  pages  are  now  printed,  and  the  manu- 
script is  finished  nearly  through  the  letter  S.  There  is  every  reason 
to  expect  that  it  may  be  completed  in  the  course  of  the  next  winter. 

The  work  of  the  Ordering  department,  in  charge  of  Mr.  Tilling- 
hast,  is  shown  in  the  following  statement :  — 

The  income  of  the  Library  funds  available  for  the  purchase  of 
books  in  the  past  3'ear  was  considerably  smaller  than  usual,  owing  to 
a  general  reduction  in  the  rate  of  interest,  combined  with  heavj^  pur- 
chases during  1888-89  ;  consequently  it  was  necessary  to  reduce 
materially  the  number  of  orders  sent  in  the  spring  of  1890.  Not- 
withstanding this  precaution,  the  income  for  1890-91  was  diminished 
by  heavy  payments  early  in  the  3'ear,  and  it  seemed  advisable  to  in- 
crease the  unpledged  balance  by  countermanding  all  orders  (excepting 
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continuations)  which  had  been  sent  before  Januai'y  1,  1890.  This 
was  done  in  August,  and  the  cancelled  orders  have  been  placed  by 
themselTes,  in  order  that  the  instructors  who  handed  them  in  may 
have  an  opportunity  of  examining  them  and  indicating  which,  if  any, 
they  wish  renewed. 

At  the  close  of  the  Library  year  the  estimated  cost  of  orders  then 
out  (including  "continuations,"  reckoned  at  $6191)  was  about  $8377, 
and  it  was  expected  that  about  84327  of  these  would  come  in,  to 
be  paid  for  during  the  coming  year.  We  have  an  income  for  the 
next  year  of  about  $16,500;  against  this  amount,  reduced  by 
heavy  paj^ments  early  in  the  year,  must  be  set  ofif  about  $7127  (that 
is:  orders  out,  $4327  ;  periodicals  and  binding,  $2400  ;  freight,  $400), 
leaving  a  free  balance  of  not  much  over  $4600.  It  is  further  to  be 
considered  that  some  of  the  items  included  in  our  annual  book 
income  are  funds  with  such  specific  objects  that  they  must  be  left  out 
of  view  in  providing  for  general  purchases. 

The  following  table  contains  a  summary  of  our  financial  condition 
during  six  years :  — 


Income  for  books  * 

Spent 

Balance .... 
Appropriation  . 
Unpledged  balance 


1884-85. 
817,670 

1885-86. 
816,246 

1886-87. 
919,841 

1887-88. 

1888-89. 
819,871 

1889-00. 
816,682 

$20,407 

16,683 

13,928 

14,649 

16,062 

17,347 

16,172 

1,037 

2,321 

4,791 

4,346 

2,634 

1,610 

17,600 

none. 

17,500 

19,000 

20,060 

15,480 

6,896 

7,180 

12,082 

12,080 

11,288 

6,672 

During  the  year  1888-89  we  sent  out  orders  the  estimated  cost  of 
which  was  about  $7500  ;  during  the  past  year  they  have  amounted  to 
$6276.  This  amount  was  divided  among  agents  as  follows  :  Domes- 
tic, $895,  against  $1185  last  year;  English,  $2043,  against  $2550; 
French,  $1234,  against  $910  ;  German,  $1401 ,  against  $2442  ;  Italian, 
$200,  against  $325  ;    Scandinavian,  $52,  against  $106. 

The  following  table  shows  the  proportions  of  certain  items  to  in- 
come and  appropriation :  — 


^  The  items  of  income  include  unexpended  balances  of  the  previous  year. 
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Year. 

Proportion  of 

appropriations  to 

income. 

Proportion  of  liabilities 
to  appropriations. 

• 

Proportion  of  money 
pledged  for  annual  con- 
tinuations, etc.,  to  appro- 
priations. 

1880-81 

.89 

•        • 

1 

1881-82 

.81 

.76 

.44 

1882-83 

.91 

.70 

.29 

1883-^4 

1.04 

.87 

.47 

1884-86 

.99 

1.01 

.68 

1886-86 

none  made 

.87  (to  income) 

.55  (to  income) 

1886-87 

.88 

.82 

.41 

1887-88 

.98 

.78 

.42 

1888-89 

1.01 

.81 

.48 

1889-90 

.92 

1.11 

.71 

The  following  table  indicates  for  five  years  past  the  extent  and 
variety  of  orders  dealt  with  by  the  Ordering  department,  and  shows 
that  14,000  slips  are  arranged  and  kept  in  mind  in  the  daily  work 
of  those  in  charge  of  this  depai*tment :  — 


Order  slips  on  hand  October  1. 

1886. 

1887. 

1888. 

2,112 
1,961 

1888. 

1880. 

Book  orders  out  .... 
Continuation  orders  out 

1,487 
1,687 

1,539 
1,819 

2,875 
2,168 

1,242 
2,272 

Total  actiye  orders 

8,124 

6,000 
531 

•       • 

110 

76 

1 

!      9,841 

1 

3,358 

4,063 

6,088 

8,614 

Cancelled  orders.     .    .    . 
Deferred  orders  .... 
Countermanded  orders  . 
Slips  for  reference  use  . 
Slips  of  little  value  .    .    . 

6,400 

488 

■       • 

186 
76 

10,458 

6,800 
641 

•       • 

124 
76 

7,200 
583 
. 

130 
76 

7,675* 

1,488 

943 

234 

76 

Grand  total  .... 

11,604 

12,977 

13,930 

The  estimated  cost  of  continuations,  which  is  a  fixed  liability  for 
our  book  funds,  — though  onlj-  about  one-half  of  the  charges  is  likely 
to  be  actuall}'  incurred  each  year,  owing  to  the  irregularity  of  such 
serials,  — has  been  growing  rapidly  of  late  3'ears.  It  has  risen  from 
a  liability  of  $2008  in  1880-81  to  $6079  for  last  year,  and  $6191  for 
the  year  just  closed,  an  increase  of  300%  in  eight  years.  There  are 
2274  order-slips  for  continuations  now  in  the  order-drawer,  which  are 

*  This  number  results  from  an  actual  count ;  the  numbers  of  cancelled  orders 
given  for  earlier  years  rested  on  estimates,  and,  proving  exaggerated,  have  been 
proportionally  reduced. 
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divided  among  our  agents  as  follows  :  Trdbner,  460;  Reinwald,  369; 
Harrassowitz,  940  ;  all  others,  505. 

There  were  received  during  the  year  at  Gore  Hall  4404  slips  of 
titles  of  books  which  users  of  the  Library  thought  should  be  bought. 
Of  these  819  were  found  to  be  already  in  the  Library.  The  total 
number  of  orders  finally  sent  forward  to  agents  was  2505,  ranging 
from  38  in  April,  1890,  to  496  in  March,  1890.  Of  this  total  of 
2505  there  was  urgency  for  promptness  in  despatching  orders  in 
128  cases,  and  in  these  cases  the  orders  were  sent  either  on  the 
day  of  receipt  or  on  the  following  day, 

Oor  two  principal  American  agents  have  procured  for  us  within 
the  year  about  70%  of  the  books  we  have  ordered.  Our  three  prin- 
cipal foreign  agents,  in  London,  Leipzig,  and  Paris,  procured  for  us 
within  the  year  not  far  from  83%  of  our  orders.  Within  the  last  few 
jears  there  has  been  a  considerable  improvement  in  the  assiduity  of 
OOP  principal  agents.  In  1883-84  they  procured  64%  of  our  orders  ; 
this  last  year  the  same  stents  secured  83%.  Our  French  agent  has 
carried  out  a  revision  of  his  continuation  list,  and  supplied  us  with 
a  large  number  of  volumes  and  parts  which  should  have  been  in  our 
hands  much  earlier ;  it  is  hoped  that  supply  will  now  keep  pace  with 
pablication.  It  appears  that  we  receive  yearly  about  9  English  ship- 
ments, 7  German,  5  French,  3  Italian,  and  1  Scandinavian. 

Mr.  Henry  C.  Badger,  Curator  of  Maps,  has  made  the  following 
report:  — 

The  only  noteworthy  interruption  of  the  map  cataloguing  was  the 
stamping,  numbering,  and  placing  of  our  small  collection  of  Plates 
in  portfolios.  The  complete  Index  of  authors  and  subjects  prepared 
for  those  will  be  found  useful.  It  is  appended  to  the  small  volume 
giving  the  list  of  Plate  portfolios. 

The  cards  for  the  maps  in  portfolios  have  been  prepared  up  to 
portfolio  4000.  This  covers  about  300  occupied  portfolios  for  the 
fear,  and  something  more  than  a  thousand  so  far  altogether. 

Mr.  John  H.  Storer,  Curator  of  Coins,  reports  satisfactory  progress 
in  the  work  of  cataloguing  the  coins.  A  few  new  coins  have  been 
sdded  during  the  year,  bringing  the  number  of  modem  specimens 
ap  to  nearly  1600. 

In  view  of  the  strong  interest  in  behalf  of  a  new  Reading  Room  that 
^  devdoped  among  students  and  graduates  since  Mr.  Winsor's  de- 
partnre,  that  portion  of  his  Report  for  the  preceding  year  which  de- 
Iiicied  the  evils  of  the  present  state  of  things,  is  here  reprinted.  The 
lapse  of  a  year  has  but  emphasized  the  statements. 
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^^  In  conclusion  I  wish  to  explain  the  insufficiency  of  the  building  of 
the  College  Library,  and  to  show  how  that  insupciency  embaiTasses 
the  administration  of  the  department  and  abridges  the  privileges  of 
the  users :  — 

I.  There  is  need  of  more  room  for  shelving  books.  Until  we  have 
more  room  we  cannot  economically  reclassify  the  scientific  part  of 
the  Libray.  For  twelve  years  the  users  of  that  part  of  the  Library 
have  suffered  from  lack  of  such  a  classification.  The  growth  of  the 
collection  largely  increases  this  need  year  by  j^ear. 

II.  There  is  not  enough  reading-room  acc<Tmmodation.  Class-room 
libraries  have  been  resorted  to  to  relieve  the  pressure  upon  the  Library 
in  this  respect ;  but  the  increase  of  the  reading-room  use  of  the  Li- 
brary is  so  rapid  that  no  expedients  of  this  kind  can  meet  the  evil. 
We  have  been  obliged  recently  to  conveij  some  parts  of  the  gallery 
in  old  Gore  Hall  into  reading-rooms. 

III.  The  eyes  of  the  students,  and  their  bodily  health  in  general, 
are  impaired  b}^  the  inadequate  light  and.  foul  air  of  the  reading-room. 

IV .  The  deprivation  of  the  use  of  such  reading-room  facilities  as 
we  have  during  the  long  evenings  of  the  months  from  October  to 
March  —  being  the  greater  part  of  the  College  year  —  is  generally 
thought  to  occasion  a  great  abridgment  of  opportunities  for  the 
students.  The  present  building  has  no  means  of  lighting  it  artificially. 
There  seem  to  be  good  reasons  to  dread  the  introduction  into  it  of 
gas  or  of  electrical  currents  brought  in  from  the  public  streets. 

y.  The  delivery-room  is  not  sufficient  for  the  present  number  of 
users  of  the  Library.  Its  size  does  not  permit  the  card-catal(^ue 
cases  to  be  extended  so  as  to  admit  of  more  persons  using  them  at 
once.  The  embarrassments  from  this  source  are  very  manifest  in 
respect  to  certain  methods  of  instruction  in  the  College. 

VI.  The  obvious  way  to  remove  all  these  difficulties  is  to  convert 
the  old  Gore  Hall  into  a  second  stack,  and  to  build  a  new  reading- 
room  which  shall  be  lai^e,  light,  and  well  ventilated.  The  new  methods 
of  instruction  require  also  various  minor  reading-rooms  to  take  what  is 
known  as  the  ^^  reserve  book"  system.  To  carry  some  portions  of  the 
instruction  to  its  legitimate  conclusions  would  also  require  a  number 
of  rooms  to  be  used  for  the  meeting  of  small  advanced  classes.  A 
reading-room  constructed  with  such  adjuncts  would  enable  us  to  con- 
nect what  are  now  known  as  class-room  libraries  immediatelj*  with 
the  Library  proper,  insuring  better  oversight  and  a  usefUl  propinquity 
to  the  other  books  of  the  Central  Library.'' 

WM.  H.  TILLINGHAST, 

AssiMant  lAbrarian. 
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To  THE  President  of  the  University  : 

Sir,  —  The  accessions  to  the  Herbarium  during  the  past  year  from 
American  sources  have  been  as  follows:  From  various  parts  of  the 
United  States,  over  1200  specimens ;  from  Mexico,  about  850  speci- 
mens, including  the  collections  of  Mr.  C.  G.  Pringle  in  northern  Mexico, 
which  are  especially  rich  in  new  and  little-known  species,  and  those  of 
Dr.  E.  Palmer  and  Mr.  T.  S.  Brandegee  in  Lower  California ;  from 
Canada,  575  specimens  from  the  collections  of  the  Government  Sur- 
vey, of  which  the  mosses  (400  specimens)  were  obtained  by  purchase  ; 
from  Porto  Rico,  600  specimens  of  Sintenis'  collection,  by  purchase  ; 
and  from  Bolivia,  670  specimens  collected  by  Miguel  Bang,  also  by 
purchase.  There  have  been  received  through  the  kindness  of  foreign 
correspondents :  from  W.  T.  Thistleton  Dyer,  Director  of  the  Royal 
Gardens  at  Kew,  about  700  specimens,  chiefly  of  Chinese,  Tasmanian, 
and  Brazilian  origin  ;  from  W.  Barbey,  of  Valleyres,  Switzerland,  126 
specimens  of  Dr.  Schweinfurth's  collection  in  Arabia  Felix;  from 
P.  MacOwan,  Director  of  the  Botanic  Garden  at  Cape  Town,  300 
specimens  of  South  African  plants ;  and  from  Baron  Ferdinand  von 
Mneller,  of  Melbourne,  240  species  of  Australian  plants. 

There  has  also  been  acquired  by  purchase,  through  the  liberality  of 
a  few  friends  of  the  Herbarium,  the  large  collection  of  American  and 
foreign  mosses  forming  the  herbarium  of  the  late  Thomas  P.  James, 
of  Cambridge,  which  contains  many  typical  and  rare  specimens  of  our 
native  moss-flora,  and  in  this  respect  supplements  largely  the  SuUi- 
vant  collection  of  mosses  already  in  our  possession.  Through  the 
generosity  of  Mr.  George  C.  Woolson,  of  Passaic,  N.  J.,  the  Herba- 
riutn  has  received  as  a  gift  the  entire  botanical  collections  (with  the 
exception  of  the  grasses)  of  the  late  Dr.  George  Thurber,  of  Passaic, 
together  with  the  right  to  select  for  purchase  any  desiderata  from 
smong  the  grasses,  with  their  accompanying  manuscript  notes.  As 
Dr.  Thurber  was  for  many  years  the  highest  authority  in  this  country 
opon  that  order  of  plants,  his  herbarium  became  richer  than  any  other 
in  the  grasses  of  the  earlier  collections  made  in  our  western  and 
aoothwestem  territories,  and  the  opportunity  to  secure  such  of  them 
as  we  do  not  already  possess  is  of  special  importance.  Notice  has 
«lao  been  received  from  the  executors  of  the  late  John  Ball,  Esq., 
of  London,  that  a  large  portion  of  his  herbarium,  very  rich  and 
valoable  in  some  directions,  will  be  sent  to  this  Herbarium  for 
its  benefit,  and  for  such  disti*ibution  among  American  institutions 
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as  may  seem  most  conducive  to  the  interests  of  botany  in  this 
country. 

The  number  of  sheets  that  have  been  mounted  for  the  Herbarium 
during  the  year  is  4833.  The  precautions  that  were  taken  last  year 
for  the  preservation  of  the  collections  in  the  cases  have  proven  suc- 
cessful to  a  very  satisfactory  degree.  The  specimens  have  perhaps 
never  been  so  free  from  insects  or  so  little  aflfected  by  dampness  while 
•in  the  present  building  as  they  now  are.  The  additions  to  the  library 
amount  to  124  volumes,  of  which  48  have  been  bought,  and  126 
pamphlets. 

The  most  important  event  of  the  year,  however,  in  relation  to  the 
Herbarium  has  been  the  action  of  members  of  the  Visiting  Committee 
and  a  few  other  liberal-minded  friends  of  the  department,  who  in 
June  last  generously  guaranteed  for  five  years  an  annual  addition  of 
about  $3500  to  its  income.  This  at  once  rendered  possible  the  secur- 
ing of  competent  assistants,  to  whom  could  be  entrusted  the  duties 
that  have  hitherto  absorbed  the  time  of  the  Curator  to  the  detriment 
of  more  important  work.  The  services  of  Dr.  B.  L.  Itobinson  have 
already  been  obtained  for  the  Herbarium,  and  the  coming  year  may 
be  expected  to  show  not  only  satisfactory  progress  made  upon  the 
'*  Synoptical  Flora  of  North  America,"  but  an  advance  in  other  lines 
of  botanical  work  and  increased  facilities  for  research  both  in  the 
Herbarium  proper  and  in  the  library. 

The  publications  during  the  past  year  include  the  completed  revis- 
ion of  the  '^Manual  of  the  Botany  of  the  Northern  United  States,** 
to  which  reference  was  made  in  the  last  report,  a  paper  by  the  Curator 
chiefly  upon  Mr.  Pringle's  Mexican  collections  of  1888-89  with  de- 
scriptions of  many  new  species,  and  some  minor  aiticles. 

SERENO  WATSON,  Curator. 

3  Dbobmbbb,  1890. 


THE    BOTANIC    GARDEN. 

To  THE   PEESIDENT   OF  THE   UNIVERSITY: 

Sir,  —  As  Director  of  the  Botanic  Garden  I  have  the  honor  to 
present  the  following  report  for  the  academic  year  1889-90 :  — 

With  the  exception  of  the  last  weeks  of  the  year,  the  season 
was  favorable  for  the  classes  of  plants  which  we  cultivate.  It  will 
be  remembered  that  our  policy  for  a  few  j'ears  past  has  been  to 
diminish  as  far  as  practicable  the  number  of  species  cultivated,  and 
to  increase  the  number  of  specimens  of  the  species  which  experience 
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has  shown  are  of  most  use  to  our  students.     This  policy  has  led  us  to 

select  largeh'  the  species  which  are  exposed  to  the  least  risk  of  failure, 

and  which  can,  in  short,  be  cultivated  cheaply.     Hence  we  are  less 

dependent  than  formerly  upon  differences  in  seasons. 

It  gives  me  pleasure  to  state  that,  although  the  aggregate  number 

of  species  has  been  considerably  reduced,  the  Garden  maintains  its 

attractiveness  for  our  students,  for  the  pupils  of  our  public  schools, 

and  for  the  public.     The  attendants  report  that  on  Sundays  and 

holidays  the  number  of  interested  persons  visiting  the  Garden  is  very 

large ;  the  number  this  year  being  considerabl}'  larger  than  in  previous 

summers.     The  interest  has  seemed  to  depend  largely  upon  the  more 

effective  grouping  of  certain  classes  of  plants,  and  upon  the  very  fair 

SQccess  which  has  attended  strenuous  efforts  to  have  the  plants  plainly 

labelled.     In  ever}'  effort  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  Garden  I 

have  had  the  cordial  cooperation  of  the  Head-Gardener  and  of  his 

first  assistant.     Their  good  Judgment  and  energy  make  it  perfect!}' 

safe  for  me  to  entrust  the  Garden  to  them  under  the  direction  of  the 

Instructor  in  Botany,  Mr.  W.  F.  Ganong,  during  my  coming  year  of 

absence. 

The  necessary  repairs  made  on  the  houses  and  the  greenhouses 

have  been  extensive  and  costly,  but  so  thorough  that  little  will  need 

to  be  done  during  the  coming  year. 

The  enormous  number  of  flowers  and  of  plants  required  by  the  very 

large  classes  could  not  be  supplied  by  the  Garden  unaided.     The  aid 

given  by  Mr.  B.  M.  Watson,  Jr.,  of  the  Bussey  Institution,  has  been 

sufficient  in  every  way.     The  specimens  furnished  by  him  have  been 

generally  good,  and  have  been  received  in  good  condition.     Certain 

modifications  in  providing  the  supply  for  the  next  year  have  been 

i^greed  upon,  and  the  details  of  remuneration  satisfactorily  arranged. 

The  Garden  has  been  able  to  supply  a  certain  number  of  plants  and 

flowers  to  the  Society  for  the  Collegiate  Instruction  of  Women  at  a 

mte  of  compensation  which  simply  covers  the  expense.     There  seems 

to  be  no  reason  why  the  arrangement  should  not  be  continued. 

The  numbers  of  students  in  attendance  upon  the  different  courses 

in  Botany  were  as  follows :  — 

Nttoial  History  8 150 

7 16 

6 44 

'*      11 3 

Total 213 

Certain  sums  of  money  previously  announced  as  subscribed  to  the 
Botanic  Garden  and  Botanical  Museum  have  been  paid  during  the  last 
fiscal  year,  and  are  duly  acknowledged  in  the  report  of  the  Treasurer. 
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In  addition  to  these,  the  Director  gratefully  repoi*ts  the  following 
gifts :  — 

Miss  Anna  C  Lowell,  towards  the  Lowell  Fund  for  a  Botanic  Garden  $1000 
A   friend,   for  present  use  in  the  Botanic   Garden   and  Botanical 

Museum 1500 

Mr.  Warren,  for  present  use 100 

Mr.  Hammond,  for  present  use 100 

Mrs.  S.  I).  Warren,  towards  the  completion  of  the  Botanical  addition 

to  the  Museum 2000 

The  same,  for  present  use  in  purchase  of  specimens 1000 

The  rooms  in  the  Botanical  addition  to  the  Museum  will  be  read}* 
for  occupancy  during  the  coming  year.  For  the  first  year  or  so,  we 
shall  use  as  far  as  possible  the  tables,  cases,  and  shelves  taken  from 
Harvard  Hall ;  but  many  of  these  are  but  poorly  adapted  to  the  pur- 
pose to  which  we  have  been  obliged  to  put  them,  and  the}'  must  soon 
give  way  to  better  and  more  serviceable  appliances  It  has  not 
seemed  wise  to  arrange  now  for  new  cases  and  tables ;  since  enlarged 
experience  in  the  new  building  ma^'  suggest  some  improvements 
which  might  be  overlooked  in  tiny  immediate  attempt  to  furnish  new 
things  throughout.  After  a  year's  experience  in  the  new  quarters 
we  shall  know  better  what  to  ask  the  friends  of  the  Department  to 
provide.  Meanwhile,  it  is  our  purpose  to  get  along  as  we  best  may 
with  the  rather  shabby  and  inconvenient  outfit. 

The  apparatus  supplied  by  Mr.  H.  II.  Ilunnewell  and  Mr.  F.  L. 
Ames  is  ample  for  all  needs  of  research  and  illustration  at  present. 
The  appliances  have  been  enriched  during  the  past  year  by  a  very  full 
set  of  diagrams  prepared  with  groat  care.  In  the  study  of  S^'stematic 
Botan}'  this  addition  will  be  found  of  nuich  assistance.  Our  provision 
of  dissecting  and  compound  microscopes  is  now  sufficiently  large  for 
even  the  very  large  classes  in  attendance,  and  these  instruments  can 
now  be  used  under  good  conditions.  The  equipment  of  the  Depart- 
ment in  respect  to  apparatus  leaves  for  the  present  very  little  to  be 
desired.  Among  the  recent  accessions  to  the  apparatus  for  illustra- 
tion should  be  mentioned  a  large  set  of  photographic  slides  provided 
by  the  generosity  of  a  lady  who  has  previously  manifested  her  interest 
in  the  Department  in  a  substantial  manner.  The  set  of  slides  will  be 
larijelv  aujjmented  durinu:  the  next  winter. 

Tile  N.  C.  Nash  Leclure-rooni  will  he  linislu'd  some  time  early  in 
the  t'oniing  cjollege  \ear,  but  oven  in  its  unfinished  condition  will 
atlord  the  teaelior  ain[)lo  facilities  for  doinonstnition. 

Mrs.  Chark's  K.  Waiv  nnd  Miss  Marv  L.  Ware  authorised  me  this 
sprint;  to  conchido.  upon  tiTins  s:ilisfMctor\  to  thoin  and  to  the  artists, 
an  anan^enioiit  l»v  which  Tor  a  term  of  vears  Harvard  C'olleiije  claims 
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the  entire  output  of  Blaschka's  glass  models  of  flowers  and  plants. 
The  invoice  received  in  the  winter  proved  to  be  of  even  greater 
excellence  than  the  previous  shipments  which  had  received  such 
praise.  The  collection  will  be  placed  in  the  long  room  adjoining  the 
main  Exhibition  Hall. 

The  work  of  arranging  the  specimens  illustrating  Economic  Botany 
will  not  be  undertaken  for  the  present.  Under  the  advice  of  Mr. 
Agassiz,  the  Curator  of  the  Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology,  this 
work  will  be  deferred  until  my  return  from  the  tropics.  The  very 
thorough  treatment  of  the  specimens  in  glass  bottles  and  tight  cases 
will,  we  hope,  preserve  them  from  material  injury  until  their  exposi- 
tion. It  seems  no  longer  wise  to  withhold  a  declaration  of  the  policy 
which  I  advocate  in  regard  to  the  Museum  of  Economic  Botan}'. 
It  is  my  wish  to  make  the  collection  an  authoritative  cabinet  of 
type-specimens,  to  be  described  in  an  illustrated  series  of  studies. 
No  such  work  exists  at  present  except  in  valuable  fragments  found 
widely  scattered  through  journals  of  botany,  pharmacy,  and  tech- 
nolc^y.  Upon  this  important  work  of  coordinating  results  already 
published  with  those  which  have  been  reached  in  our  Museum  some 
of  our  advanced  students  have  already  entered,  and  these  original 
investigations  are  the  forerunners  of  what  we  hope  will  be  a  contri- 
bution to  a  neglected  part  of  our  field.  For  a  fund  adequate  for  this 
publication  an  appeal  will  be  made  at  some  future  time.  I  advocate 
placing  in  the  Exhibition-room  itself  specimens  which  shall  convej'  to 
the  general  public  clear  notions  in  regard  to  the  sources  of  the  princi- 
pal matters  obtained  from  the  vegetable  kingdom.  In  the  department 
of  woods  comparatively  little  will  be  done  by  us,  for  this  attractive 
branch  of  illustration  belongs  to  the  Museum  of  the  Arnold  Arbor- 
etum, and  can  be  touched  only  lightly  in  the  University  Museum. 
The  presentation  of  illustrations  of  types  of  the  great  classes  and 
the  subordinate  groups  of  plants  has  hitherto  been  the  despair  of 
curators  of  museums.  But  the  great  skill  of  the  Blaschkas,  father 
and  son,  has  enabled  us  to  undertake  this  presentation  in  an  effective 
way.  Therefore  the  types  will  be  fully  presented  in  the  Ware 
Memorial  Room,  while  in  the  contiguous  Exhibition  Hall  we  can 
display  authoritative  specimens  illustrating  the  products  from  the 
plants  of  each  tj'pe.  In  this  manner,  an  interesting  exposition  of 
the  scientific  and  the  popular  sides  can  ])e  satisfaetorily  assured. 
Lastly,  in  procuring  additions  for  further  illustration  of  Economic 
Botany,  the  policy  which  has  been  found  advantageous  in  the  (iarden 
will  be  consistently  pursued.  P^xchanges  will  be  undertaken  only 
on  the  basis  of  transferring  desiderata.  We  shall  bo  glnd  to  send 
to  others  specimens   which   they   want  luul   which  we  can  spare    in 
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return  for  specimens  which  we  want;  but  we  do  not  advise  indis- 
criminate exchanges,  which  result  so  often  in  the  accumulation  in  the 
hands  of  both  parties  of  specimens  which  nobody  desires  and  which 
it  is  neyertheless  ungracious  to  throw  away. 

It  was  expected  that  the  present  report  would  contain  engravings 
of  the  new  rooms  upon  the  occupation  of  which  we  enter  with  so 
much  pleasure;  but  it  is  thought  best  to  defer  this  until  a  later 
report.  The  sincere  thanks  of  our  students  and  their  instructors 
are  due  to  the  numerous  fHends  who  have  placed  at  the  service 
of  the  University  an  addition  to  the  Museum  which  carries  far 
towards  completion  the  comprehensive  plan  of  the  late  Professor 
Agassiz. 

In  accordance  with  his  promise,  made  in  the  last  annual  report, 
the  Director  at  a  meeting  in  early  summer  brought  the  needs  of  the 
Herbarium  to  the  attention  of  the  Garden  Committee.  Dr.  Allen  of 
New  York  and  Mr.  Kidder  of  Boston  emphasized  the  Director's  state- 
ments with  so  much  effect  that  a  generous  amount  of  money  was 
supplied  for  the  present  wants  of  the  Herbarium.  On  every  occasion 
when  the  co5peration  of  the  Garden  Committee  has  been  asked  for 
with  regard  to  any  part  of  the  establishment,  it  has  been  cordially 
given.  The  Chairman,  Henry  Lee,  Esq.,  and  the  members  of  the 
Overseers*  Committee  have  aided  not  only  by  their  contributions,  but 
by  their  wise  counsel. 

GEORGE  LINCOLN  GOODALE,  Director. 
Sbftsmbbb,  1890. 
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To  THE  President  op  the  University  : 

Sir,  —  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  of  the 
condition  and  progress  of  the  Arnold  Arboretum  during  the  3^ear 
ending  August  31,  1890 :  — 

The  Park  Commissioners  of  the  city  of  Boston  have  made  some 
progress  during  the  year  towards  completing  their  driveways  through 
the  Arboretum  ; '  and  a  road  connecting  the  drive  between  Centre  and 
South  Streets  with  the  entrance  at  the  corner  of  Bussey  and  Walter 
Streets  has  been  sub-graded  and  the  8lo[)es  roughly  formed.  This  new 
road  opens  the  most  beautiful  part  of  the  Arboretum  grounds,  includ- 
ing the  portion  devoted  to  the  cone-bearing  trees.  Many  of  the  most 
important  groups  of  these  trees  were  planted  several  years  ago,  in 
advance  of  the  building  of  the  road,  and  arrangements  are  already 
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made  tx>  substantially  finish  planting  the  Pinetum  during  the  coming 
year.  The  Commissioners  have  placed  under  contract  the  grading  of 
another  long  section  of  road  at  the  other  end  of  the  Arboretum  This 
is  to  be  sub-graded  and  the  slopes  made  during  the  autumn  and  early 
winter  of  1890  ;  and  there  is  now  a  fair  prospect  that  the  whole  sys- 
tem of  city  roads  will  be  sub-graded  and  perhaps  opened  to  the  public 
in  the  course  of  the  next  three  or  four  years. 

No  planting  has  been  done  during  the  year.  All  the  trees  that 
could  be  planted  advantageously  were  planted  several  years  ago ;  and 
without  additional  graded  road-slopes  there  has  been  no  opportunity 
to  continue  this  work.  In  future,  however,  now  that  this  difficulty 
seems  likely  to  be  removed,  the  planting  can  be  pushed  on  as  rapidly 
as  the  resources  of  the  Arboretum  will  permit  and  the  principal  col- 
lections, at  least,  of  the  most  important  trees  placed  in  permanent 
position. 

The  various  collections  already  in  place  have  grown  satisfactorily 
daring  the  year ;  and,  in  the  case  of  some  of  the  groups,  begin  to 
show  the  effects  of  the  careful  manner  in  which  the  trees  were 
planted.  Much  attention  has  been  given  to  studying  and  improving 
the  special  collection  of  shrubs,  to  which  some  important  additions 
We  been  made  during  the  year.  This  collection  is  already  suffering 
from  the  want  of  proper  space  for  the  individual  development  of  the 
plants  of  several  genera ;  and  it  is  not  evident  how  this  collection, 
which  is  thought  to  be  unsurpassed,  can  be  adequately  provided  for 
in  the  future.  At  present  it  is  the  most  complete  and  therefore  the 
most  valuable  feature  in  the  Arboretum. 

Interchange  of  Plants  and  Seeds. 

The  interchange  of  plants  and  seeds  with  other  botanical  and  hor- 
ticaltural  establishments  has  been  continued  throughout  the  year. 
There  were  distributed  20,937  plants  (including  grafts  and  cuttings) 
and  810  packets  of  seeds,  as  follows  :  — 

To  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  20,468  plants  and  236  packets 
of  seeds ;  to  Canada,  36  packets  of  seeds ;  to  different  European 
coantries,  469  plants  and  452  packets  of  seeds  ;  to  Japan,  86  packets 
of  seeds. 

There  have  been  received  during  the  year  2047  plants  and  382 
packets  of  seeds.  Among  important  contributions  are  plants  and 
seeds  from  the  Botanic  Gardens  at  Kew,  Paris,  St.  Petersburg, 
Tokio,  and  Sapparo,  and  plants  from  Ludwick  Spathe  of  Rixdorf, 
Dr.  A.  Dieck  of  Zoeschen,  Paul  &  Sons  of  Chesthunt,  A.  Watcrcr  of 
Woking,  Parsons  &  Co.  of  Flushing,  Temple  &  Beard  of  Cambridge, 
and  from  many  private  gardens. 
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Herbarium  and  Museum. 

The  routine  work  of  the  Herbai'ium  and  Museum  has  been  con- 
tinued during  the  year.  There  have  been  added  to  the  collection 
2319  sheets  of  dry  plants.  The  most  important  of  these  are  a  set 
(684  sheets)  of  the  trees  and  shrubs  cultivated  in  the  gardens  of 
southern  France,  prepai*ed  under  the  direction  of  Monsieur  Charles 
Naudin,  the  director  of  the  garden  of  the  Villa  Thuret  at  Antibes  ;  a 
continuation  of  the  set  representing  the  plants  of  the  Kew  Arboretum 
and  Chinese  plants  (in  all,  487  sheets)  from  the  Royal  Gardens  at 
Kew ;  a  set  of  West  Indian  plants  (648  sheets)  from  Bai*on  H.  F. 
Eggers  of  Copenhagen ;  plants  of  northern  Mexico  from  Mr.  C.  G. 
Pringle,  and  of  Lower  California  from  Mr.  T.  S.  Brandegee.  Wood 
specimens  to  the  number  of  384  have  been  distributed  during  the 
year. 

The  first  volume  of  "  The  Silva  of  North  America,*'  a  work  upon 

which  Mr.  Faxon  and  I  have  been  engaged  for  many  years,  has  been 

published  during  the  year.     It  contains  the  descriptions  of  twenty 

genera  and  thirty- four  species  of  North  American  trees,  illustrated 

with  fifty  plates.      Fifty-two  numbers  of  "Garden  and  Forest/' 

which  must  be  considered  the  organ  of  the  Arboretum,  have  been 

published  during  the  year  under  my  direction.     The  interesting  new 

and  little-known  plants  in  the  Arboretum  collections  are  figured  and 

described  in  its  columns. 

C.  S.  SARGENT,  Director. 
December  2,  1890. 
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To  THE  President  of  the  University: 

Sir,  —  During  the  past  year  there  were  no  changes  of  any  impor- 
tance either  in  the  courses  or  in  the  methods  of  teaching  in  this 
department  of  the  University.  All  the  work-rooms  were  crowded, 
and  the  resources  of  the  Laboratory  as  well  as  the  energy  of  the 
teachers  were  taxed  to  the  utmost  by  the  large  number  of  students 
electing  the  Chemical  courses.  As  the  details  in  regard  to  these 
points  were  fully  stated  in  the  report  of  last  year,  it  seems  unneces- 
sary to  repeat  them  here.  The  need  of  ampler  accommodations  is 
more  and  more  strongly  felt. 

For  several  years  Chemistr}'  has  been  one  of  the  "  advanced  sub- 
jects "  which  may  be  offered  by  candidates  for  admission  to  College  in 
place  of  purely  literary  requirements,  and  the  number  of  candidates 
seeking  admission  from  this  direction  has  been  rapidly  increasing  — 
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over  fifty  applying  at  the  last  entrance  examinations.  The  ^^  Labor- 
atory examination  "  required  in  the  subject  has  become  not  only  a 
burden  on  the  department,  but  also  a  troublesome  feature  in  the 
general  administration  of  the  admission  examinations,  because  it 
cannot  be  made  to  conform  to  the  usual  order  of  literary  or  mathe- 
matical work,  and  except  at  great  expense  could  not  be  conducted 
with  efficiency  outside  of  the  College  laboratories.  Hence  there  has 
been  a  manifest,  although  very  possibly  an  unconscious,  disposition 
on  the  part  of  the  administration  of  the  College  to  subordinate  the 
Laboratory  examination  to  a  written  examination  on  the  same  sub- 
ject which  may  be  held  anywhere  and  superintended  by  officers  who 
are  not  familiar  with  experimental  methods.  This  tendency,  the 
Director  feels,  should  be  strenuously  resisted.  It  would  end  in  sub- 
stituting a  woilhless  '*  cram"  of  an  elementary  text-book  for  experi- 
mental work  and  destroy  the  only  value  of  the  requisition. 

As  the  writer  has  so  often  insisted,  the  importance  of  experimental 
science  in  a  scheme  of  education  depends  solely  on  the  circumstance 
that  it  offers  a  peculiar  discipline  which  is  especially  adapted  to  the 
training  of  a  certain  class  of  minds  unfitted  from  lack  either  of  verbal 
memor}'  or  of  critical  perceptions  to  excel  in  literary  studies,  and  in 
the  statement  of  the  requisition  and  in  the  corresponding  undergrad- 
uate course  designated  as  Chemistry  B  it  has  been  the  constant  aim 
of  the  department  to  foster  the  peculiar  discipline  of  the  study  and  to 
subordinate  as  far  as  possible  the  acquisition  of  a  mass  of  facts, 
however  useful  such  knowledge  might  be  or  however  valuable  such  a 
method  of  study  in  other  relations. 

With  all  our  efforts  to  maintain*  an  adequate  test  of  scientific  train- 
ing at  the  extranoe  examinations,  it  has  been  very  difficult  to  secure 
satisfactory  teaching  of  science  at  the  preparatory  schools.  Although 
in  some  quarters  there  is  a  manifest  improvement  from  3^ear  to  year, 
yet  few  of  the  teachers  trained  under  literary  methods  fully  appreciate 
the  true  spirit  of  scientific  discipline.  The  ever-increasing  demand  for 
scientific  education  has  led  to  the  equipment  of  laboratories  in  many 
of  the  schools,  and  the  new  channels  for  admission  to  College  have 
been  eagerly  sought ;  but  it  is  not  enough  to  substitute  laboratory  for 
<^la88-room  teaching  if  the  methods  of  instruction  are  as  mechanical  as 
^ore.  The  perfunctory  repetition  of  a  series  of  experiments,  if  not 
directed  with  the  true  spirit,  ma}'  readily  become  mere  child's  play 
and  of  no  more  value  as  a  means  of  education  than  the  turning  of  a 
crank.  The  great  object  should  be  to  lead  the  student  to  observe 
for  himself  and  to  make  correct  infoi*ences  from  observed  facts,  and 
yet  in  several  schools  which  have  become  important  feeders  of  the 
College  under  the  new  system  a  laboratory  text-book  is  used,  with 
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ch  experiment  described  in  print  on  one  side  of  the  pi^e  and  a  leaf 
it  blank  opposite  for  tbe  notes  of  the  student.  A  more  mechanical 
stem,  or  one  more  fatal  to  any  real  scientific  training,  could  not 
,ve  been  devised.    Indeed,  we  can  have  no  hope  of  any  real  prt^ress 

elementary  scientific  training  until  the  text-book  system  with  all 
I  abuses  is  abolished,  ao  far  at  least  as  concerns  the  scientific  de- 
iftments  of  our  public  schools.  Far  more  than  Id  literary  subjects 
e  success  of  scientific  training  depends  on  the  spirit  of  the  t«acher 
id  on  his  direct  and  active  supervision  of  the  work. 
The  great  event  of  the  year  has  been  the  completion  of  tbe  new 
aiversity  Museum  and  tbe  transfer  to  this  essentially  fire-proof 
lilding  of  our  valuable  collection  of  minerals  and  meteorites.  The 
ecimens  were  removed  in  wooden  trays  wliich  arc  at  present  stacked 

rooms  of  the  Museum  temporarily  reserved  for  storage,  and  it 
.11  require  several  months  to  rearrange  tbe  collection  in  the  lai^ 
chibition  Hall.  Tbe  building,  as  is  not  unusual  in  such  cases,  has 
st  more  than  was  expected,  and  all  the  money  given  for  the  pur- 
ee—  as  stated  in  detail  in  the  report  of  last  year  —  has  been 
:pended  in  the  construction.     In  addition  to  this,  however,  a  sum 

thirty-one  hundred  dollars  has  already  been  contributed  towards 
e  furnishing  and  equipment  of  the  new  Museum :  — 

Mri.  D.  H.  Harden  and  Miss  Ann  Blake «2000 

Edward  AusUn,  Esq 600 

William  Austin  Wadaworth,  Etq SOO 

Mra.  O.  L.  Pratt  and  Uisi  Pratt 200 

F,  O.  French,  Esq 100 

fSlOO 

Tbe  liberal  gift  of  Mrs.  Hayden  and  Miss  Blake  was  made  in  mem- 
y  of  their  late  brother,  Stanton  Blake,  who  with  his  usual  benevo- 
iit  zeal  espoused  from  its  first  inception  the  project  for  tbe  new 
useum  and  was  active  in  soliciting  subscriptions  in  its  behalf  on 
e  very  eve  of  his  lamented  death. 

Two  thousand  dollars  more  are  required  to  complete  the  equipment 
cording  to  the  original  di!sign,  and  with  less  we  cannot  provide  for 
proper  nnd  permanent  classification  of  our  material.  Indeed,  should 
!  begin  to  arrange  our  collection  provisionally  on  a  less  liberal  basis 
i  should  be  compelled  to  do  the  work  over  again  in  a  few  years  at  a 
st  of  time  and  labor  far  exceeding  the  expenditure  now  required  to 
ovide  the  additional  accommodation  which  will  sufHce  to  carry  out 
e  original  plan. 

We  do  not  expect  to  exhibit  in  the  new  Museum  any  larger  number 
specimens  than  were  shown  iu  tbe  old  Hall.     Such  a  coUectioQ 
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might  be  expanded  indefinitely,  but  its  educational  value  would  not 
thereby  be  increased.  On  the  contrary,  beyond  a  certain  limited 
expansion  it  would  be  diminished,  and  a  sufficiently  extended  series 
of  specimens  to  fairly  illustrate  the  variety,  extent,  and  beauty  of  the 
mineral  kingdom  is  all  that  need  ever  be  exhibited  under  glass  to  the 
general  public  or  even  to  the  student  unless  a  specialist. 

This  is  the  idea  which  will  be  followed  in  the  new  arrangement, 
with  the  expectation  that  the  plan  will  be  reasonably  permanent. 
Specimens  illustrating  less  striking  relations  and  affiliations  of  the 
mineral  species  will  be  classified  in  tra3's  protected  in  dust-tight 
lockers  beneath  the  show-cases,  where  they^  will  be  readily  accessible 
to  the  special  student,  and  these  trays  will  have  four  times  the 
capacity  of  the  cases.  The  cost  of  the  lockers,  amounting  to  about 
sixteen  hundred  dollars,  has  3^et  to  be  provided  for. 

As  the  most  pressing  need  of  the  department  for  the  moment  was 
room  for  the  elementary  teaching  of  Mineralogy,  we  have  begun  in 
the  equipment  of  the  Museum  with  the  furnishing  of  the  Mineralogi- 
cal  laboratories  and  lecture  room,  and  this  has  been  thoroughlj'  done 
in  the  best  manner  we  could  devise.  These  rooms  are  now  in  full 
Qse  and  afford  ample  accommodations  for  a  class  of  one  hundred 
students.  Unfortunately  we  have  not  yet  the  means  of  equipping  the 
assay  laboratory  in  the  basement,  for  which  at  least  three  hundred 
dollars  additional  are  required ;  and  this  amount,  together  with  the 
sixteen  hundred  dollars  just  mentioned  —  besides  a  few  small  items  — 
Qake  up  the  two  thousand  dollars  needed,  as  above  stated,  to 
cany  out  the  oiiginal  plan.  This  deficiency  may  make  it  necessazy- 
to  give  up  for  the  present  3''ear  the  course  in  Assaying  promised  in 
the  College  Announcement. 

Since  the  room  formerly  occupied  by  the  mineral  collection  has 
been  vacated,  amounting  to  about  one  fourth  of  the  floor-space  in 
Boylston  Hall,  the  question  —  referred  to  in  the  last  report  —  how  best 
to  adapt  this  space  to  the  uses  of  the  Chemical  department,  presses 
for  an  immediate  decision.  The  needs  are  verj'  urgent ;  for,  while 
the  classes  in  Mineralogy  have  now  abundant  room  in  the  new 
Museum,  the  Chemical  laboratories  are  already  crowded  nearly  to 
their  ntmost  capacity  ;  and,  although  by  our  system  of  dividing  the 
lockers  while  using  the  same  desk  for  diffei*ent  students  on  alternate 
days,  slightl}'  larger  elementary  classes  might  be  accommodated,  we 
have  not  a  single  place  fitted  for  an  advanced  student  unoccupied. 
Moreover,  our  advanced  laboratories,  although  fitted  with  all  the 
necessary  appliances  for  work,  compare  unfavorably  with  those  of 
i«cent  construction,  and  it  is  earnestly  to  be  hoped  that  in  making 
^  proposed  changes  no  expense  will  be  spared  that  is  necessary  to 
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fdrnish  the  best  accommodation  for  advanced  students  which  the  con- 
struction of  the  building  will  permit. 

The  Summer  School  was  conducted  last  year  with  great  success 
under  the  direction  of  Dr.  T.  W.  Richards,  aided  by  a  corps  of  four 
competent  assistants.  As  in  previous  years  most  of  the  students  were 
teachers  —  some  of  long  experience  —  coming  from  all  parts  of  the 
United  States,  and  many  from  great  distances.  .The  courses  opened 
on  July  7  and  closed  on  August  16.  Thirty-nine  men  and  eleven 
women  were  in  attendance  during  these  six  weeks,  most  of  them 
devoting  from  eight  to  ten  hours  each  day  to  the  work.  On  August  9 
an  excursion  was  made  to  Newport,  R.  I.,  where  the  Director  received 
the  class  at  his  summer  home,  and  had  the  opportunity  of  ascertain- 
ing the  motives,  especially  of  the  mature  teachers,  in  seeking  this 
summer  instruction  and  how  far  their  needs  were  met  by  the  courses 
actually  given.  The  opinion  was  confirmed  that  the  chief  value  of 
the  Summer  Courses  in  Chemistry  is  in  the  opportunit}*  they  offer 
actual  teachers  to  become  familiar  with  scientific  methods  and  imbued 
with  the  spirit  of  scientific  training.  It  was  evident  that  the  Univer- 
sity was  b}'  this  means  doing  an  excellent  work  and  exeiling  an 
important  influence,  while  at  the  same  time  its  large  appliances  for 
scientific  teaching  were  becoming  more  widely  known. 

It  is  a  mistake,  however,  to  suppose  that  these  summer  courses  are 
the  equivalent  of  the  corresponding  college  courses,  and  they  would 
lose  a  great  part  of  their  special  value  to  teachers  if  they  were.  Even 
when  the  ground  covered  is  nearly  the  same,  not  only  is  six  weeks' 
hurried  work  no  equivalent  for  a  year  of  quiet  study,  but  from  the 
nature  of  the  case  the  teaching  cannot  be  so  thorough  or  the  super- 
vision so  close.  An  experienced  teacher  is  in  the  position  to  gain 
the  most  from  such  a  rapid  review,  and  as  a  rule  he  cannot  afford  to 
devote  more  time  to  what  is  to  him  simply  a  new  feature  of  a  familiar 
profession.  He  gains  just  the  hints  which  he  needs  from  a  course 
which  is  wholly  insufi9cient  for  the  necessarily  slow  training  of  an 
immature  student.  The  writer  has  therefore  always  opposed  all 
propositions  to  count  these  courses  as  a  part  of  the  regular  college 
work  or  to  assign  them  any  credit  on  the  college  scales. 

During  the  past  year  chemical  investigation  has  been  prosecuted  in 
the  Laboratory  with  the  usual  zeal,  although  from  many  unavoidable 
causes  the  actual  fruit  of  the  work  was  not  so  great  as  during  the 
previous  twelve  months.  Professor  Jackson  has  studied  with  his 
private  assistant,  W.  H.  Warren,  the  action  of  sodic  alcoholates  on 
tribromdinitrobenzol  and  tribromtrinitrobenzol.  The  action  takes 
place  in  four  different  ways :  ( 1 )  By  replacing  the  three  atoms  of 
bromine  by  three  of  the  alcohol  oxyradicals ;  (2)  by  replacing  only 
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two  of  the  atoms  of  bromine  in  this  way,  leaving  the  third  unaltered  ; 
(3)  by  replacing  two  of  the  atoms  of  bromine  as  in  (2),  while  the 
third  is  replaced  by  hydrogen ;  (4)  by  replacing  one  or  two  of  the 
nitre  groups  by  the  alcohol  oxyradicals.  The  results  of  this  work 
were  published  this  summer. 

With  his  private  assistant,  W.  H.  Bentley,  Professor  Jackson 
studied  the  products  of  the  action  of  nitric  acid  on  bromtrinitro- 
pheQjlmalonic  ester.  These  were  found  to  be  the  nitrite  of  this 
body,  which  underwent  a  most  striking  decomposition  when  heated, 
and  the  bromtrinitrophenyltartronic  ester.  Several  derivatives  of 
both  substances  were  studied,  especially  the  anilido  compounds  and 
salts  of  the  anilidotrinitrophenyltartronic  ester,  and  also  some  allied 
substances.  But  the  work  has  not  yet  been  published,  since  two 
forms  of  the  anilidotrinitrophenyltartronic  ester  were  discovered  late 
in  the  year,  and  as  they  seem  to  belong  to  none  of  the  explained 
classes  of  isomers,  there  is  still  need  of  more  extended  and  careful 
study. 

Professor  Hill  and  W.  8.  Hendrixson  continued  the  study  of  the 
cfalorsalphopyromucic  acids  and  are  now  ready  to  publish  the  results 
of  their  investigations.  They  also  studied  the  action  of  oxidizing 
agents  upon  niethylpyromucic  acid  and  definitely  established  its  rela- 
tions to  pyromucic  acid. 

W.  L.  Jennings  continued,  under  the  direction  of  Professor  Hill, 
the  study  of  the  higher  boiling  portions  of  the  oil  obtained  in  the  dis- 
tillation of  wood  at  low  temperatures.  He  also  began  a  systematic 
study  of  methyl  pyromucic  acid  and  tried  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid 
upon  pyromucic  acid  under  varied  conditions  with  the  hope  of  estab- 
liahing  the  formation  of  isomeric  products. 

Professor  Hill,  with  H.  N.  Herman,  studied  the  reaction  which 
takes  place  when  the  substituted  pyromucic  acids  are  heated  with 
strong  mineral  acids.  They  showed  that  a  number  of  bodies  may 
thus  he  formed  which  are  perfectly  analogous  to  the  substance  ob- 
tained in  a  similar  way  from  the  x-dichlorpyromucic  acid  by  Professor 
Hill  and  Dr.  L.  S.  Jackson.  The  structure  of  these  bodies  is  now 
onder  investigation. 

The  work  on  the  revision  of  the  atomic  weights  of  the  chemical  ele- 
ments, which  was  undertaken  by  the  Director  as  early  as  1877,  was 
continued  during  the  past  year  with  important  results.  The  determina- 
tion of  an  atomic  weight  is  primarily  a  process  of  quantitative  chemical 
analysis,  which  simply  gives  as  its  direct  result  the  proportion  by 
weight  in  which  two  elementary  substances  unite  with  each  other  to 
form  a  chemical  compound.  The  analytical  methods  employed  are  as 
a  rule  very  simple,  but  must  be  capable  of  great  refinement ;  and  the 
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difficulty  of  fixing  with  the  highest  accuracy  the  value  sought  depends 
on  the  circumstance  that  it  is  so  very  hard  to  secure  absolute  purity 
of  materials  or  to  prevent  the  formation  of  secondary  products 
in  the  chemical  processes  employed.  What  we  observe  in  any 
case  is  a  combining  ratio,  and  we  thus  deduce  from  an  accurately 
determined  atomic  weight  one  that  is  unknown  or  less  precisely'  fixed. 

The  theoretical  standard  of  reference  in  our  system  of  atomic 
weights  may  be  the  atom  of  hydrogen  assumed  to  be  unity,  or  — 
which  many  chemists  prefer  —  the  atom  of  oxygen  assumed  to  be 
sixteen ;  but,  as  appears  from  the  above,  the  actual  standard  of 
reference  in  any  case  must  be  the  atom  of  that  element  with  which 
the  elementar}'  substance  in  question  foims  the  compound  best  fitted 
to  give  accurate  results.     Our  choice  is  usually  exceedingly  limited.' 

Of  the  three  substances  concerned  in  the  deteiiDination  of  an 
atomic  weight  —  naniely,  two  elementary  substances  and  the  com- 
pound formed  by  their  union  —  we  must  be  able  to  weigh,  either 
directly  or  indirectly,  at  least  two  with  absolute  accuracy,  and  we 
must  know  not  only  that  the  weights  taken  represent  absolutely  pure 
material,  but  also  that  our  processes  of  analysis  yield  no  secondary 
products,  and  we  have  constantly  to  guard  against  any  trace  of 
hygroscopic  moisture  or  the  smallest  particles  of  inclusions  or  admixt- 
ures of  any  kind.  So  difficult  is  it  to  secure  the  necessarj-  conditions 
that  seldom  more  than  one  compound  of  a  given  element  —  some- 
times no  compound  as  yet  known  —  is  capable  of  yielding  results  of 
the  highest  order  of  accuracy.  Hence  we  are  often  forced  to  take  as 
our  standard  of  reference  the  one  element  which  yields  the  one  avail- 
able compound,  and  thus  it  may  come  to  pass  that  our  knowledge  of 
the  relations  of  an  element  to  such  a  standard  may  be  more  accurate 
than  our  knowledge  of  the  relations  of  the  standard  to  the  more  funda. 
mental  units  of  the  s^'stem. 

One  of  the  most  accurate  relations  which  has  been  determined,  and 
one  in  regard  to  which  all  experimenters  are  essentially  agreed,  is 
that  of  silver  to  bromine.  Both  of  these  elementarv  substances  can 
be  prepared  in  the  highest  degree  of  purity  ;  a  compound  of  the  two 
can  be  formed  of  perfectly  uniform  constitution,  and  so  as  to  exclude 
the  possibility  of  any  loss  of  material,  and  finally  two  of  the  three 
substances  involved  —  namely,  silver  and  bromide  of  silver  —  are  so 
invariable  under  atmospheric  agents  that  the}''  can  be  weighed  with 
absohite  precision.  The  arithmetical  mean  of  all  the  results  that 
have  been  obtained  by  the  most  skilful  experimenters  gives  for  the 
value  of  the  ratio  of  silver  to  bromine  108.00 ;  80.007 ;  and  this 
may  be  taken  as  108.00 ;  80.00  within  one  ten-thousandth  of  either 
value,  the   highest  degree  of  accuracy  that  we  have  been  able  to 
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nach  in  such  analytical  work.  As  this  result  may  be  regarded 
as  final,  except  bo  far  as  improved  methods  may  serve  to  further  de- 
velop the  decimal  places,  it  seemed  highly  desirable  to  group  as  many 
as  possible  of  the  atomic  weights  about  this  ratio  by  referring  them  to 
silver  or  bromine  as  flmdamental  standards.  In  this  way  an  ever- 
increasing  number  of  secondary  standards  could  be  established,  all 
rigorously  related,  and  the  circle  slowly  widened  until  it  comprised 
all  known  elementary'  substances. 

The  bromides  of  the  elements  are  a  remarkably  stable  class  of  com- 
pounds, and  the  use  of  these  bodies  in  the  investigation  offered  this 
very  great  advantage,  that  in  many  cases  we  could  weigh  not  only 
the  bromide  analyzed  with  one  or  both  of  its  constituents,  but  also, 
besides  the  bromide  of  silver  formed  in  the  process,  the  exact  amount 
of  metallic  silver  required.  Thus  we  could  establish  the  relation  of 
the  atomic  weight  sought  to  those  both  of  silver  and  bromine  at  the 
same  time ;  each  experiment  in  fact  involving  a  new  determination  of 
tiie  relation  of  silver  to  bromine  and  exhibiting  its  credentials  by  the 
correspondence  of  the  value  thus  obtained  with  the  fundamental  value 
so  often  and  so  absolutely  confirmed.  The  writer  was  led  to  the 
adoption  of  this  general  method  during  his  extended  investigation  of 
the  atomic  weight  of  antimony  that  has  been  so  long  in  question,  and 
he  was  able  to  prove  solely  on  the  basis  of  his  own  work  that 

Ag :  Br :  Sb  =  108.00  :  80.00  :  120.00. 

Here  all  three  terms  are  deduced  from  the  results  of  one  and  the 
same  set  of  experiments  ;  and  since  the  third  term  involves  the  other 
two,  and  the  ratio  of  the  first  two  is  identical  with  a  value  so  well 
established,  the  evidence  of  the  correctness  of  the  third  term  is  over- 
whelming. 

On  the  same  principle  it  was  subsequently  shown  by  the  work  of 
Dr.  0.  W.  Huntington  in  this  Laboratory  on  the  analysis  of  bromide 
of  cadmium  that 

Ag  :  Br :  Cd  =.108.00  :  80.00  :  112.31. 

During  the  past  year  Dr.  T.  W.  Richards  has  brought  the  atomic 
weight  of  copper  into  the  group  of  accurately-determined  values  thus 
related  to  the  same  fundamental  constants.  Unfortunately,  bromide 
of  copper  is  not  only  a  very  hygroscopic  substance,  but  also  when 
nwist  absorbs  oxygen  from  the  air  with  the  formation  of  an  oxybro- 
niide,  so  that  it  was  not  found  practicable  to  weigh  the  material  itself 
without  risk  of  change.  It  was  possible,  however,  to  repeatedly 
crystallize  the  body  out  of  contact  with  the  air  and  prepare  a  solution 
of  this  pure  material.  Dr.  Richards,  moreover,  found  in  methyl 
***nge  an  exceedingly  delicate  indicator,  by  which  the  perfect  neu- 
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trality  of  the  solution  could  be  verified,  and  in  such  a  neutral  solution 
copper  and  bromine  must  be  present  in  atomic  proportions.  The 
weight  of  both  these  elements  could  be  determined  with  the  highest 
precision  —  the  copper  by  electrolysis  and  the  bromine  by  precipita- 
tion as  bromide  of  silver.  Furthermore,  by  weighing  the  silver  used, 
as  well  as  the  bromide  of  silver  formed,  he  deduced  as  the  mean  value 
of  a  large  number  of  determinations  that 

Ag :  Br :  Cu  =  108.00  :  80.00  :  63.64, 

as  before,  to  within  one  ten-thousandth  part  of  either  value. 

As  is  well  known,  a  strip  of  metallic  copper  immersed  in  a  solution 
of  nitrate  of  silver  replaces  the  silver,  which  separates  from  the  solu- 
tion in  a  condition  suitable  for  accurate  weighing,  —  while  the  copper, 
if  not  in  excess,  completely  dissolves.  If  the  process  were,  as  it 
is  usuallj'  regarded,  a  simple  replacement  of  silver  by  copper,  the 
relative  weights  of  th^two  metals  involved  would  give  at  once  the 
ratio  of  their  atomic  weights  to  each  other.  In  fact,  such  a  simple 
replacement  is  the  chief  phase  of  the  process.  But  at  ordinary  tem- 
peratures, in  consequence  of  the  tendency  of  copper  to  form  basic 
salts,  the  primary  reaction  is  always  accompanied  by  a  secondary 
change,  which,  although  usually  very  inconsiderable,  is  sufficient  to 
disturb  the  exact  proportion  we  are  seeking  to  find.  More  copper 
dissolves  than  is  required  to  precipitate  the  silver,  and  the  breaking 
up  of  a  portion  of  the  nitric  acid  salt  is  indicated  by  the  evolution  of 
nitrous  fumes.  Three  years  ago  Dr.  Richards  carefully  studied  this 
reaction  and  found  that  by  maintaining  the  temperature  below  the 
freezing  point  of  water  the  secondary  change  could  be  wholly  pre- 
vented, and  by  regulating  the  temperature  as  thus  indicated  he  was 
able  to  employ  the  process  in  a  direct  determination  of  the  ratio  be- 
tween the  atomic  weights  of  silver  and  copper.  Using  the  purest 
materials  that  could  be  prepared,  he  obtained  as  the  result 

Ag:  Cu  =  108.00:  63.64. 

Thus  the  results  obtained  this  year  exactty  confirm  those  of  1887. 
Between  the  three  quantities,  Ag,  Br,  and  Cu,  the  ratio  has  been 
determined  in  every  possible  combination  and  all  the  results  exactly 
agree.  Further  investigations  on  the  same  general  plan  are  now  in 
progress  at  this  Laboratory. 

During  the  past  year  large  accessions  have  been  made  to  the  Min- 
eralogical  collection.  The  year  has  been  remarkable  for  the  number 
of  meteoric  masses  which  have  fallen  or  been  discovered  in  the  United 
States.  Two  of  the  largest  of  these  masses  have  been  secured  for 
our  Museum,  and  sections  of  fragments  of  most  of  the  others,  of 
sufficient  size  to  illustrate  their  nature  and  structure,  have  been  ob- 
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tained.  Our  collection  of  these  remarkable  bodies  is  now  one  of  the 
largest  in  the  world.  Several  suites  of  very  interesting  minerals 
have  also  been  added  to  the  cabinet,  among  which  a  set  of  magnifi- 
eent  specimens  of  aragonite  from  Sicily  deserves  special  notice.  The 
labor  attending  the  removal  of  the  collection  has  been  necessarily 
veiy  great,  and  has  chiefly  devolved  on  Dr.  Huntington,  whose  time 
has  been  largely  occupied  with  the  important  details. 

'lliere  have  been  only  two  changes  in  the  corps  of  Laboratory 
teachers  and  assistants  during  the  year.  Mr.  Walter  Scott  Hendrix- 
son  left  us  at  the  close  of  the  Summer  School  to  accept  the  professor- 
ship in  the  college  at  Grinnell,  Iowa,  and  Mr.  Henry  Newell  Herman 
of  the  last  graduating  class  has  been  added  to  our  body  as  assistant 
in  organic  chemistry. 

JOSIAH  P.  COOKE,  Director. 


THE  JEFFEKSON  PHYSICAL  LABORATORY. 

To  THE  President  op  the  IJNrvERSiTT : 

Sir, — The  number  of  students  registered  in  the  Electives  in 
Physics  during  the  year  1889-90  was  234.  The  number  of  those  who 
continued  in  the  courses  during  the  year  was  218.  The  students 
were  distributed  among  the  Electives  in  the  following  manner : 

Phyncs  B 89 

C 58 

I 29 

S 17 

4 12 

6 0 

6 5 

7 7 

8 4 

20a 2 

Total 218 

The  Summer  School  in  Laboratory  Physics,  covering  essentially 
the  ground  of  Physics  JB,  was  conducted  by  Mr.  Joseph  Y.  Bergen. 
Twenty-one  students  attended  this  school. 

A  higher  school,  substantially  the  equivalent  of  Physics  C,  was 
established  and  placed  under  the  charge  of  Mr.  W.  C.  Sabine,  Assist- 
ant in  Physics.  Ten  students,  principally  teachers,  completed  the 
work  of  the  course.  These  teachers  came  from  a  wide  geographical 
vea.  One  of  them  is  at  present  teaching  Laboratory  Physics  accord- 
tug  to  the  Harvard  method  in  Denver,  Colorado.     These  schools  are 
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undoubtedly  useful  Id  extending  the  knowledge  of  the  laboratoiy 
methods  which  characterize  the  present  course  of  instruction  in  Phys- 
ics in  the  Uniyersity.  Since  the  term  has  begun  many  letters  have 
been  received  containing  enquiries  in  regard  to  laboratory  appliances 
and  methods. 

In  order  to  systematize  as  much  as  possible  the  instruction  in  Phys- 
ics C,  which  is  the  higher  elementary  laboratory  course,  and  is  the 
equivalent  of  the  maximum  requisition  in  Physics  for  admission  to 
College,  the  Director  prepared  a  laboratory  manual  which  is  now 
being  used  in  this  course.  The  demand  for  this  pamphlet  and  also 
for  that  prepared  by  Professor  Hall  for  Physics  B  shows  great  inter- 
est thi'oughout  the  country  in  the  laboratoiy  method  of  instruction  in 
Physics.  This  year  228  applicants  for  admission  to  College  presented 
Laboratoiy  Physics  equivalent  to  Course  B  instead  of  the  text-book 
requisitions. 

The  increase  in  the  number  of  students  offering  experimental 
Physics  for  admission  to  Coltege  is  very  gratifying.  This  result  is 
due  to  the  careful  and  conscientious  work  of  Professor  Hail,  who, 
by  weil-considered  experiments  ani^  suitable  apparatus,  has  made 
the  laboratory  method  in  Physics  an  important  element  in  the  prepar- 
atory schools. 

Eight  applicants  for  admission  offered  this  year  the  maximum 
requisition.  It  is  probable  that  the  number  who  present  this  re- 
quisition will  increase ;  for  several  schools,  inclading  Exeter,  are 
now  prepared  to  give  the  higher  laboratory  course.  An  examina- 
tion of  the  number  of  students  who  take  the  electives  in  Physics 
shows  that  the  number  of  students  who  elect  the  elementary  labora- 
tory courses  is  increasing.  The  gain  in  the  higher  courses,  however, 
is  slight.  In  these,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  Differential  Cal- 
culus is  required.  This  accounts,  in  part,  for  the  small  number  in 
these  courses.  There  should,  however,  be  several  graduate  students 
pursuing  higher  scientific  work  in  the  Laboratory.  During  the  past 
year  tht.re  were  two  graduates  acting  as  assistants,  who  were  occu- 
pied on  scientific  investigations.  It  is  probable  that  the  number  of 
graduate  students  who  are  fitted  to  pursue  original  scientific  work 
will  always  be  small.  This  is  the  case  even  in  the  principal  foreign 
universities. 

The  Professors  and  Assistants  in  the  Physical  Department  of  Har- 
vard University  have  been  much  occupied  during  the  past  two  years  in 
perfecting  laboratory-  methods  for  elementary  students.  That  the 
work  done  in  makiug  the  elementary  lahoratorj-  courses  thorougli 
and  systematic  is  important,  cannot  fnil  to  impress  the  visitor  who 
witnesses  one  of  the  exercises  in  the  Laboratory. 


LECTURES. ADVANCED   AVORK    AND    INVESTIGATION.       1^3 

The  following  popular  lectures  were  delivered  to  the  Freshmen  class 

daring  the  second  half-year :  — 

Sound,  with  especial  reference  to  the  Telephony  and  Phonograph.     Professor 

Trowbridge. 
Light,  with  especial  reference  to  Photography.     Professor  Trowbridge. 
Light,  in  its  relation  to  Spectrum  Analysis.  "  '* 

Electrumagnetism.  *'  ** 

Prime  Motors.     Professor  Hall. 
Steam  Engine.  **  "• 

Dynamo  Machines.   ''  *' 

Electric  Lighting  and  Electric  Railways.     Professor  Hall. 

These  lectures  were  attended  by  300  to  400  students.  In  June  last 
the  Faculty  voted  to  abolish  the  examinations  upon  these  lectures  and 
to  make  the  attendance  upon  them  wholly  voluntar}*^  in  future. 

AdvaI^ckd  Work  and  Investigation. 

Professor  Trowbridge,  tc^ether  with  Mr.  W.  C.  Sabine,  Assistant 
in  Physics,  was  occupied  during  the  year  with  an  investigation  on 
Electrical  Waves  in  Air.  The  experimental  part  of  the  investi- 
gatioD  was  carried  on  at  night  in  order  to  avoid  interrruptions  and 
to  secure  the  necessary  conditions  of  darkness  for  the  photographic 
method  which  was  employed.  Large  air  condensers  were  used 
for  the  first  time  in  the  stud}'  of  electrical  oscillations  in  air ; 
and  a  marked  periodicit}*  in  the  phenomena  was  discovered.  The 
great  sensitiveness  of  the  silver  salts  to  light  was  shown  in  a 
striking  manner  in  this  investigation  —  since  there  was  no  difficulty 
in  securing  a  photograph  of  an  electric  spark  which  lasted  only  three 
millionths  of  a  second.  Professor  Trowbridge  also  investigated  b}' 
means  of  Spectrum  Analysis  the  effect  of  electrical  waves  on  the  mo- 
tion of  molecules  of  metals.  It  was  found  that  the  electrical  waves 
ic  their  oscillations  do  not  convey  the  molecules  of  metals  from  ter- 
minal to  terminal  between  which  the  oscillations  take  place ;  but 
merely  agitate  them  so  that  they  emit  light-waves.  Papers  describing 
the  results  of  tliese  investigations  were  published  in  the  Proceedings 
of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  and  also  in  the 
London  Philosophical  Magazine. 

Mr.  C.  A.  Rich,  Assistant  in  Physics,  has  been  occupied  during 
the  past  3*ear  in  studying  the  distribution  of  alternating  currents  of 
electricity  upon  the  surface  of  hollow  conductors.  When  the  reversals 
in  direction  of  strong  currents  amount  in  number  to  .500  per  second 
the  electricity  penetrates  to  a  little  more  than  one  twenty-fifth  of  an 
inch  into  the  conductor.  This  investigation  touches  the  important, 
practical  question  of  distributing  electrical  energ}'  b}-  means  of  hollow 
conductors  instead  of  solid  ones. 
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Mr.  Charles  Nutt,  working  under  the  direction  of  Professor  B.  O. 
Peirce,  completed  a  paper  upon  the  manufacture  of  electrical  con- 
densers. The  importance  of  such  condensers  in  electrical  measure- 
ments is  very  great,  especiall}'  in  all  questions  relating  to  the  trans- 
mission of  speech  over  great  distances  by  means  of  electricity.  Mr. 
Nutt  shows  how  reliable  condensers  can  be  constructed. 

Mr.  D.  W.  Shea,  holder  of  the  Tyudall  Scholarship,  is  continuing 
his  work  on  the  velocity  of  light  in  magnetic  fields  under  Professor 
Kundt  at  the  Universit}'  of  Berlin.  Mr.  Shea  was  engaged  for  two 
years  on  this  subject  in  the  Jefferson  Physical  Laboratory. 

Professor  B.C.  Peirce  has  completed  during  the  j-ear  an  investigation 
in  Mathematical  Physics,  the  results  of  which  will  be  shortly  published. 

Professor  Peirce  and  Dr.  Willsou  have  studied  various  methods  of 
determining  battery  resistance.  The  earlier  results  were  embodied 
in  a  note  in  the  American  Journal  of  Science  XXXVIII.,  December, 
1889.  Later  observations  made  with  much  greater  care  have  not  yet 
been  reduced,  but  will  be  published  during  the  ensuing  year. 

Professor  K.  H.  Hall  has  been  engaged  in  stud3ing  the  periodic 
changes  of  temperature  in  the  walls  of  the  c^iiuder  of  a  Steam  En- 
gine. This  investigation  will  be  continued  during  the  present  winter. 
A  study  of  the  conductibilit}'  for  heat  of  nickel  and  cast  iron  was 
made  in  connection  with  this  investigation,  nnd  the  results  will  soon 
be  ready  for  publication. 

In  stud3'ing  the  magnetic  field  in  the  Laboratory,  Dr.  R.  W.  Will- 
son  repeated  the  observations  made  in  1887,  and  referred  to  in  the 
report  of  the  Director  of  the  Laboratory  for  that  year.  In  addition 
to  this  he  has  uiade  a  much  more  careful  survey  of  certain  parts  of 
the  building,  with  a  view  to  ascertain  the  magnetic  effect  due  to  the 
brick  piers  and  walls.  The  results  of  this  investigation  are  published 
in  the  American  Journal  of  Science,  Vol.  XXXIX.,  pp.  87-93, 
l)p.  4.>G-471. 

Several  investigations  in  addition  to  those  mentioned  in  this  report 
were  contemplated  during  the  year ;  but  the  instrumental  difficulties 
were  found  to  be  too  great  to  engage  in  them.  The  scientific  work 
of  the  Laboratory  has  been  done  during  hours  snatched  from  teaching 
and  in  the  face  of  mechanical  difficulties  to  which  the  Director  referred 
in  his  last  report.  Having  the  importance  of  increasing  the  repu- 
tation of  the  Tniversitv  for  high  learning  clearly  before  him,  he 
caiiiiot  emphasize  too  strongly  the  truth  that  a  physical  labomtory 
needs  M  mechanician  and  a  suitabh;  workshop. 

The  Visiting  (oniinittiic  of  the  Laboiatoiy  in  a  report  to  the  l^oarct 
of  Overseers,  Apiil  2.'),  jsiio,  recognized  fnlly  this  pressing  need  of 
tlie  LalK)ratoiy  aiul  concUnletl  their  leport  as  follows  :  — 
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(( 


We  are  strongly  of  the  opinion  that  the  acceptance  of  the  mag- 
nificent Laboratory  building  as  a  gift  carries  with  it  an  implied  trust, 
on  the  part  of  the  University,  that  Science  shall  receive  from  it  the 
fruits  of  original  research  it  is  so  well  fitted  to  yield." 

Through  the  eflforts  of  Mr.  Francis  Blake,  of  the  Visiting  Committee 
of  the  Laboratory,  an  endeavor  has  been  made  to  raise  a  fund  of  one 
hundred  thousand  dollars  to  provide  means  for  Physical  Research  in 
this  Universit}'. 

Contributions  to  this  fuud  have  been  received  as  follows :  — 

Francis  Blake 81,000        Frederick  L.  Ames 1,000 

William  Endicott,  jr 2,000        George  Putnam 250 

American  Bell  Telephone  Co.,  John  E.  Hudson 250 

through    John    E.    Hudson,  W.  H.  Forbes 250 

President 1,000         E.  D.  Leavitt 250 

Henry  M.Whitney 1,000  a7,000 

The  Laboratory  has  also  received  as  a  gift  from  the  Thompson- 
Houston  Co.,  of  Lynn,  a  three  horse  power  electrical  motor  with 
complete  attachments. 

JOHN  TROWBRIDGE,  Director. 


THE    OBSERVATORY. 

To  THE  President  of  the  University  : 

Sir,  —  The  urgent  need  at  the  Observatory  of  a  fire-proof  building 
has  been  pointed  out  in  several  successive  annual  reports.  The  last 
year  has  brought  to  the  Observatory  about  nine  thousand  photo- 
graphic plates,  —  some  taken  in  Peru,  some  in  California,  and  some 
in  Cambridge.  The  total  number  of  these  plates  is  about  twenty- 
seven  thousand.  All  of  them  are  stored  in  wooden  buildings,  where 
they  might  be  destroyed  by  fire  in  a  few  minutes.  They  represent 
nearly  the  entire  sky  from  the  north  to  the  south  pole,  the  greater 
portion  being  covered  several  times,  and  they  show  not  only  the 
positions  of  the  stars,  but  also  their  spectra.  A  large  part  of  the 
charts  and  nearly  all  of  the  spectra  are  unicjue  and  have  not  been 
photographed  elsewhere.  Accord ingl}^  in  case  of  fire,  future  astron- 
omers wishing  to  study  changes  in  the  stars  would  be  ol)li*^ed  to 
begin  with  1891  instead  of  being  able  to  carry  their  work  back  in 
man}'  cases  to  1885.  Even  the  weight  of  the  plates  is  becoming  a 
source  of  danger  to  the  main  building  of  the  ObserviitDiy,  as  its  floors 
are  not  constructed  to  carry  heavy  loads.  Besides  the  phototrmphs, 
a  large    amount  of  original  manuscript,    representing;    observations 
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ixteadiDg  over  a  dozeo  ycare,  ia  liable  to  destruction.  This  danger 
vould  be  avoided  by  publication  in  tlie  case  of  the  maDiiscripte,  but 
>nlj-  partiall^r  in  the  case  of  the  pbot<^aphs.  Accordingly  excellent 
trogreBs  in  publishing  has  been  made  during  the  last  two  jeara.  But 
sven  here  we  are  stopped  by  the  expense  and  are  obliged  to  delay 
intil  the  interest  of  the  publishing  funds  has  accumulated.  Other- 
wiae,  several  additional  volumes  could  be  at  once  undertaken.  The 
ibrary  is  one  of  the  most  extensive  and  complete  in  astronomical 
Torke  in  the  United  States,  and  if  destroyed  could  not  be  easily 
•eplaced.  Finally,  the  instruments  are  delicate  and  valuable,  al- 
liough  representing  a  small  sum  compared  with  the  photographs  aad 
nanuscriptB. 

In  the  last  annual  report  reference  was  made  to  the  loss  ans- 
Ained  by  the  Observatory  of  one  of  its  oldest  friends,  Mr.  J.  I. 
^nditch.  Since  then  I  have  learned  that  to  his  many  gifts  to  the 
Observatory  he  has  added  another,  —  a  legacy  of  twenty-five  hundred 
lollare. 

Observatory  Instruments. 

East  EqvJatorial.  — The  observations  made  during  the  year  are  as 
Follows:  21  eclipses  of  Jupiter's  satellites  have  been  photometrically 
observed,  making  in  all  451  since  1877.  The  following  comets  have 
lieen  observed  for  position:  1889  I.  on  1  date;  1889  V.  on  31, 
:ompnsing  34  observations;  companion  to  1889  V.  on  S;  1889  VI. 
an  7  ;  1890  I.  on  3 ;  the  comet  discovered  by  Urooks,  March  19,  on 
12  dates ;  the  comet  discovered  by  Coggia,  July  18,  on  4  dates  ;  the 
;omet  discovered  by  Denning,  Julj-  23,  on  2  dates;  and  D' Arrest's 
jomet,  rediscovered  by  Barnard  on  October  6,  on  1  date.  The  ays- 
tematic  observation  of  17  circumpolar  variables  has  been  continued, 
»s  in  the  previous  year,  and  one  recently  discovered  by  photography 
tias  also  been  added  to  the  list.  Each  star  is  observed  about  once  in 
two  weeks  by  the  Argelander  method  and  by  direct  estimation  of 
magnitudes.  The  total  number  of  these  observations  during  the  last 
fear  is  381  relative  estimates  by  the  Ai^lander  method  and  also  the 
same  number  of  estimates  of  miignitude,  with  the  large  telescope. 
Relative  estimates  of  these  variables  were  obtained  at  the  same  time 
with  the  finder,  if  the  stars  were  visible  in  it ;  37  series  of  relative 
estimates  of  comparison  stars  for  these  variables  have  also  beeo 
made,  and  10  series  of  photometric  measurements  of  the  same  stars 
with  the  wedge  photometer.  The  wedge  photometer  has  likewise 
been  used  in  the  obsenation  of  22  series  of  zones  from  the  Durch- 
nusteiung,  comprising  838  stars. 

In  order  to  facilitate  the  decision  of  questions  I'elating  to  the  iden- 
tity of  stars  observed  with  the  meridian  ciicle  in  the  zone  -j-SO"  to 
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-|-55°,  70  observations  of  the  relative  positions  of  stars  have  been 
made  with  the  Equatorial.  In  addition  to  the  above,  observations 
have  been  made  of  several  other  miscellaneous  objects.  These  ob- 
servations, except  those  of  Jupiter's  satellites,  have  been  made  by 
Mr.  Wendell. 

Meridian  Circle, — The  reduction  of  the  observations  made  with 
this  instrument  by  Professor  William  A.  Rogers  continues  under  his 
supervision.  The  printing  of  the  zone  catalogue,  as  shown  under 
the  head  of  Publications,  is  far  advanced.  The  manuscript  of  the 
volume  which  is  to  contain  the  separate  results  of  previous  observa- 
tions of  the  stars  of  the  Har\'ard  College  zone  reduced  to  1875.0, 
with  a  discussion  of  the  systematic  errors  involved  in  the  reduction  to 
the  system  of  the  Astronomische  Gesellschaft  of  the  various  cata- 
logues employed,  together  with  the  resulting  proper  motions,  is  ready 
for  the  printer.  The  time  required  in  preparing  this  volume  has 
allowed  little  jirogress  to  be  made  in  the  reduction  of  the  observa- 
tions made  from  1879  to  1883. 

The  observation  of  the  southern  zone  comprising  the  declinations 
from  — 9**  50'  to  — 14°  10'  has  been  continued  throughout  the  year  by 
Professor  Searle,  assisted  by  Mr.  Dunne.  The  number  of  nights  of 
observation  is  ill ;  the  total  number  of  observations  is  6955,  dis- 
tributed as  follows  :  214  relating  to  circumpolar  stars,  777  to  funda- 
mental stars,  5768  to  zone  stars,  70  to  variable  stars,  and  126  to 
stars  incidentally  observed.  Continuous  progress  has  been  made  in 
the  reductions,  and  forms  have  been  arranged  for  the  publication  of 
the  observations.  A  few  series  of  observations  have  been  entered  in 
these  forms. 

West  Equatorial.  —  The  six-inch  equatorial  mounted  in  the  West 
Dome  has  been  used  in  testing  the  new  method  proposed  by  Professor 
Hichelson  for  measuring  double  stars  by  means  of  diffraction  images. 
Mr.  W.  M.  Reed  has  also  used  it  in  an  investigation  of  the  light 
corves  of  variables  of  long  period.  A  large  part  of  the  work  has 
been  done  during  the  last  month,  but  in  all  218  observations  have 
been  obtained  on  40  nights. 

Henry  Draper  Memorial. 

lowing  the  past  year  1309  photographs  have  l)een  taken  with  the 
™<die  telescope  at  the  station  near  Chosica  in  Peru.  Nearly  all  of 
ti^em  relate  to  the  region  south  of  — 20°.  Photographic  charts  having 
•^  exposure  of  ten  minutes  and  showing  all  stars  to  the  twelfth 
'■^•g^iitade  have  been  obtained,  comprising  nearlj'  the  entire  region. 
^^^^*rt8  witli  an  exposure  of  sixty  minutes,  showing  stars  to  the  four- 
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eenth  magnitnde,  cover  about  one  half  of  the  region.  Spectra  with 
m  exposure  of  ten  minutes,  including  Btars  of  the  sixth  maguitude, 
iover  nearly  the  eotire  region ;  and  spectra  with  an  exposure  of  sixty 
ninutes,  including  stars  of  the  eighth  magnitude,  cover  aboat  one 
lalf  of  the  same  region. 

An  instrument  like  the  Bache  telescope,  having  a  photographic 
loubtet  for  an  objective,  is  capable  of  collecting  so  large  an  amoant 
>f  useful  material  that  Mrs.  Draper  decided  to  have  constructed  a 
lecond  instrument  of  the  same  dimensions.  This  was  accordingly 
nounted  on  the  Observatory  grounds  and  has  been  kept  at  work 
ivery  clear  night  until  daj-break  since  September  27,  1889.  2157  pbo- 
x^raphs  have  so  far  been  taken,  including  charts  with  exposures  of 
«n  minutes,  covering  the  sky  north  of  ^-20°.  By  placing  over  the 
>bjective  a  prism  of  small  angle,  the  spectra  of  very  faint  stars  have 
leen  obtained  even  when  they  were  as  faint  as  the  tenth  magnitude. 
Sven  red  stars  can  be  photographed  in  this  way,  and  many  objects 
laving  peculiar  spectra  now  come  within  the  reach  of  photography. 
Thus  twenty-nine  spectra  of  the  fourth  type  have  been  obt^ned  of 
vbich  six,  namely,  DM.  +14°  2048,  A.  G.  C.  16937,  18947, 
!0554,  29232,  and  30526  (?,  Gruis),  are  new.  The  variable  star 
J  Hydrae  belongs  to  this  class.  Spectra  of  fifteen  planetaiy  nebulae 
lave  been  photographed.  The  hydrogen  line,  F,  has  been  abown  to 
le  bright  in  eight  stars,  S  Centauri,  fi  Centauri,  7  Centanri,  U.  P. 
1124,  3747,  A.  G.  C.  17717,  18859,  and  x  Ophiuehi ;  the  last  has 
ilso  other  bright  lines.  Photographs  have  been  obtained  of  all  of 
he  stars  known  to  belong  to  that  remarkable  class  discovered  by 
Etayet,  in  which  the  spectrum  consists  maiuly  of  bright  lines.  They 
lumber  twenty-eight,  and  thirteen  of  them  have  been  discovered 
n  the  present  investigation,  three  during  the  past  year.  Their 
>hotographic  spectra  generally  resemble  closely  those  of  the  plan- 
itarj'  nebulae.  The  hydn^en  lines  are  shown  to  be  bright  in  thirty 
.-ariable  stars  of  long  period,  namely :  R  Andromedae,  o  Ceti, 
J  Cell,  R  Tanri,  R  Aurigae,  U  Orionis,  R  Lyncis,  I^  Pnppia, 
[t  Carioae,  S  Hydrae,  R  Leonta,  R  Ursae  Majoris,  R  Corvi,  T  Ursae 
tlajoris,  R  Vii^inis,  S  Ursae  Majoris,  U  Vii^nis,  R  Hydrae,  S  Vii^ 
^uis,  R  Camelopardalis,  R  Bootis,  S  Coronae,  U  Herculis,  R  Dra- 
ionis,  R  Ophiuehi,  T  Herculia,  x  Cygni,  T  Cephei,  R  Aquarii,  and 
i  Cassiopeiae.  This  peculiarity  of  the  variable  stars  furnlBhes  a 
neans  of  discovering  tliem.  Seven  new  variable  stars  have  been 
ound  in  this  way,  namely  :  DM.  +48°  2942,  DM.  4-33°  470,  A.  G.  C. 
18770,  A.  G.  C.  22855,  and  the  stars  whose  approximate  posiUonB 
br  1900  are  in  R.  A.  1"  SS.l"",  Dec.  +56°  15',  R.  A.  4"  37.1--, 
L)ec.  —38°  26',  and  R.  A.  20"^  9.4" ,  Dec.  —39°  29'. 
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The  photographic  charts  mentioned  above  generally  permitted  the 
Tariability  of  these  objects  to  be  confirmed  at  once  without  waiting 
for  confirmation  visually.  Ever\'  3*ear,  by  the  accumulation  of  addi- 
tiooal  phot(^rapb8,  this  can  be  done  more  readily.  Besides  these 
stars  about  forty  other  stars  have  been  suspected  of  variability  owing 
to  their  spectra,  and  photographs  of  the  regions  containing  them  are 
taken  every  few  days.  A  careful  examination  is  made  by  Mrs. 
Fleming  of  all  the  photographs  taken  with  the  eight-inch  telescopes 
in  Cambridge  and  Peru,  and  has  led  to  the  discovery  of  about  a  hun- 
dred new  third-type  stars  besides  the  objects  named  above.  Mrs. 
Fleming  has  also  had  charge  of  the  computation  involved  in  Volumes 
XXVI.  and  XXVII.  described  below,  and  has  prepared  a  large  part 
of  them  for  the  press. 

The  detailed  study  of  the  spectra  of  the  brighter  stars  with  the 
eleven-inch  telescope  has  been  continued.  Photographs  have  now 
been  obtained,  845  during  the  past  year,  of  nearly  all  the  stars  visible 
in  this  latitude  and  sufficiently  bright.  A  beginning  has  been  made 
of  the  description  of  these  spectra.  The  most  interesting  result  has 
been  the  discover^'  b}-  Miss  Maur}-  of  a  second  star,  p  Aurigae,  which 
18  shown  by  the  doubling  of  the  lines  in  its  spectrum  at  regular  inter- 
Tals  to  be  a  close  binary.  The  period  of  revolution  in  this  case  is  very 
nearly  four  days.  78  photographs  have  been  obtained  of  the  spec- 
tram  of  this  star,  and  89  of  ^  Ursae  Majoris.  Two  of  the  large 
prisms  have  also  beecT  attached  to  the  fifteen-inch  equatorial,  and  143 
photographs  of  the  spectrum  of  £  Ursae  Majoris  and  26  of  p  Aurigae 
hare  been  taken  with  this  instrument  during  the  morning  hours  after 
its  use  for  visual  purposes  is  over.  One  photograph  of  o-  Herculis 
seemed  to  show  that  this  star  also  was  double,  but  it  has  not  been 
confirmed,  although  numerous  additional  photographs  have  been 
secured.  Some  interesting  photographs  have  been  obtained  of  the 
spectrum  of  several  metals  in  the  Bnnsen  flame.  A  photographic 
determination  of  the  position  of  the  pole  of  the  heavens  was  made 
t>y  Mr.  R.  D.  Upham  with  the  fifteen-inch  Draper  reflector.  This 
apparently  furnishes  a  means  of  measuring  precession  and  nutation 
directly. 

BoYDEN  Fund. 

^"^ork  under  this  fund  has  been  continued  at  three  places  :  Harvard 
College  Observatorj',  Wilson's  Peak  in  Southern  California,  and  Cho- 
wca  m  Peru.  Professor  William  H.  Pickering  took  immediate  charge 
^f  the  work  at  the  Observatory.  Much  time  was  devoted  to  visual 
observations  of  the  colors  and  markings  of  the  planet-  Mars  with 
the  twelve-inch  telescope.  A  number  of  the  so-called  canals  were 
'^^^ognized,  but  only  one  of  them  was  distinctly  seen  to  be  double. 
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The  best  methods  of  photographic  enlargement  of  astronomical  ob- 
jects have  also  been  studied.  Investigations,  founded  on  observa- 
tions made  here  and  elsewhere,  have  been  conducted  with  regard  — 
first,  to  the  meteorology  of  the  globe,  with  particular  reference  to 
cloudiness  and  other  phenomena  affecting  the  choice  of  astronomical 
stations ;  secondly,  to  the  fundamental  principles  of  astronomical 
photography ;  thirdly,  to  the  great  nebulous  region  comprising  a 
large  part  of  the  constellation  Orion ;  fourthly,  to  the  best  form  of 
standard  light;  and  finally  to  other  details  of  quantitative  photo- 
metric work.  As  will  be  seen  from  the  list  of  publications,  portions 
of  these  investigations  have  appeared  in  various  periodicals.  Instru- 
ments and  buildings  have  been  planned  and  largely  constructed  for 
future  use  at  Arequipa,  Peru. 

The  station  at  Wilson's  Peak  was  kept  in  operation  until  August, 
when  the  telescope  was  dismounted  and  sent  to  Cambridge  to  be 
transmitted  to  Peru.  The  advantages  of  the  climate  of  Wilson's  Peak 
are  less  marked  than  was  anticipated ;  still,  they  have  been  sufficient 
to  justify  an  attempt  to  purchase  a  suitable  site  there  for  a  more 
permanent  station.  This  attempt  has  not  yet  succeeded  owing  to 
uncertainties  of  title  and  other  difficulties.  If  it  should  fail,  other 
equally  good  locations  in  the  same  region  can  be  secured.  The  pho- 
tographs taken  at  Wilson's  Peak  have  largely  represented  the  Moon 
and  the  planets,  particularly  Mars,  the  more  conspicuous  permanent 
markings  of  this  planet  having  been  successfuHy  photographed.  An 
important  accession  to  the  white  spot  surrounding  the  southern  pK>le 
was  found  by  the  photographs  to  have  occurred  between  the  nights  of 
April  9  and  10.  One  of  the  most  interesting  discoveries  has  been 
that  of  the  immense  extent  of  the  great  nebulous  region  of  Orion  ; 
man}'  interesting  photographs  of  double  stars  and  clusters  have  also 
been  obtained. 

Good  progress  was  made  at  the  station  near  Chosica  in  Peru, 
maintained  b}'  the  Draper  and  Boyden  departments  conjointl}*,  until 
the  approach  of  the  cloudy  season.  The  clouds  gradually  rose  higher 
and  higher  until  the}'  covered  the  observatorj-.  Accordingly,  in 
November,  1889,  the  Messrs.  Bailey  visited  various  points  along  the 
coast,  going  as  far  south  as  Valparaiso,  and  passing  some  time  in 
Parapa  Central  in  the  desert  of  Atacama,  one  of  the  driest  points  on 
the  surface  of  the  earth.  Their  observations  led  to  the  conclusion 
that  no  better  place  could  be  found  than  Arequipa,  situated  on  the 
MoUendo  railway,  at  an  elevation  of  about  eight  thousand  feet.  It 
did  not  seem  best  to  make  the  change  until  the  clear  season  was  over. 
The}'  accordingly  returned  to  Chosica  and  resumed  work  there  until 
October,  1890,  when  the  instruments  were   dismounted,  and    it    is 
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expected  that  observations  will  be  continued  early  in  November  at 
Areqnipa. 

The  observations  of  the  southern  stars  with  the  meridian  pho- 
tometer are  now  approaching  completion.  110  series,  comprising 
13,836  stars  (including  duplicates),  have  been  observed.  The  num- 
ber of  photometric  settings  is  55,344. 

Valuable  aid  was  rendered  to  the  expedition  by  various  residents 
in  Peru,  especially  by  Hon.  John  Hicks,  United  States  Minister  to 
Peru,  and  by  Senor  J.  L.  de  Romaiia,  of  Arequipa,  under  whose 
supervision  a  very  instructive  series  of  meteorological  observations 
was  carried  on  at  four  stations :  Mollendo,  at  the  sea  level ;  Are- 
qnipa, at  the  elevation  of  7500  feet ;  Vincocaya,  at  the  elevation  of 
14,600  feet ;  and  Puno,  at  the  elevation  of  12,500  feet. 

The  Bruck  PnoTOiiRApmc  Telescope. 

The  disks  of  glass  for  the  lenses  of  this  instrument  have  not  yet 
been  received.  The  disk  for  the  prism,  which  is  twentj'-flve  inches  in 
tiiameter  and  three  inches  thick,  arrived  safel}'.  It  appears  to  be 
unusually  free  from  defects  and  nearly  colorless.  The  important 
gift  by  Miss  Bruce  of  six  thousand  dollars,  to  be  distributed  among 
Astronomers  of  all  nations,  should  be  mentioned  here.  It  furnishes 
an  example  of  using  money  so  as  to  secure  the  greatest  scientific 
return,  which,  it  is  hoped,  will  find  many  imitators. 

Miscellaneous. 

Library.  —  The  library  of  the  Observator}^  has  been  increased 
<iuring  the  year  by  the  addition  of  311  volumes  and  856  pamphlets. 
The  total  number  of  volumes  and  pamphlets  on  November  1,  1890, 
were  respectively  6767  and  6891. 

Time  Service.  —  The  standard  time  signals  have  been  sent  mainly 
by  the  Bond  clock  No.  394.  The  errors  have  been  abnormally  large 
this  year.  Their  average  at  the  time  of  observing  star  transits'  has 
been  0:42,  the  average  interval  between  determinations  being  2.4  days. 
The  average  error  at  10  a.m.  has  been  0*37,  the  number  of  clock  com- 
parisons being  about  700.  The  average  change  in  the  dail}'  rate  from 
each  day  to  the  next  has  been  0!38.  On  July  25,  however,  the  error 
was  uncertain  for  several  hours  on  account  of  a  defective  performance 
of  the  Ballou  clock  No.  103,  which  vas  then  sending  the  signals  ;  and 
on  Februarj'  19  no  signals  were  sent  on  account  of  damage  to  the 
transmitting  apparatus  by  lightning  on  the  previous  evening.  A  line 
following  a  new  route  near  HaiTard  Square  has  improved  the  trans- 
°U88ion  of  the  signals. 
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The  Boston  Time  Ball  was  dropped  on  286  week  days  automatically 
by  telegraph  at  noon.  On  two  other  occasions  it  started  prema- 
turely, but  was  immediately  rehoisted,  as  a  signal  of  incorrect 
dropping,  and  then  slowly  lowered. 

Telegraphic  Announcements.  —  The  distribution  of  telegraphic  an- 
nouncements of  discover}'  has  been  continued  under  the  management 
of  Mr.  Ritchie.  During  the  year  telegrams  concerning  the  discovery 
of  eleven  asteroids  and  five  comets,  and  others  relating  to  three 
orbits  and  to  two  positions  of  comets,  have  been  sent  out,  requiring 
in  all  278  telegrams  and  14  cable  messages. 

Publications,  —  The  printing  of  the  zone  catalogue  of  stars  between 
the  declinations  -(-55®  10'  and  -|-49®  50'  has  proceeded  as  far  as  the 
right  ascension  17**,  and,  at  the  present  rate  of  progress,  should  be 
finished  in  about  six  weeks.  This  catalogue  forms  the  chief  part  of 
Volume  XV.,  Part  II.,  of  the  Annals  of  the  Observatory.  Volume 
XVIII.  was  completed  during  the  year  by  the  publication  and  dis- 
tribution of  its  final  section,  No.  X.  This  contains  a  discussion  of 
meridian  circle  observations  of  stars  near  the  south  pole.  The  first 
portion  of  Volume  XIX.,  Part  II.,  is  in  tj^pe.  It  consists  of  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  zodiacal  light  by  means  of  the  observations  made  here 
during  the  last  fifty  years.  Volume  XXI.,  Part  I.,  and  Volume 
XXII.,  mentioned  last  year  as  nearly  complete,  were  published  dur- 
ing the  year.  These  works  contain  the  observations  of  the  New 
England  Meteorological  Society  for  1888  and  the  observations  made 
on  Pike's  Peak  by  the  United  States  Signal  Service,  1874  to  1888. 
Volume  XXI.,  Part  II.,  will  be  published  immediatel3%  It  contains 
the  observations  of  the  New  England  Meteorological  Society  for  1889, 
with  essays  by  oflScers  of  the  Society  on  climate  and  sea  breezes.  Of 
Volume  XXIII.,  Part  I.,  121  pages  are  in  type.  This  part  contains 
a  description  of  the  observations  with  the  meridian  photometer  in  the 
years  1882  to  1888,  inclusive.  The  printing  of  Volume  XXIV.  is 
completed.  It  contains  the  determinations  obtained  with  the  large 
meridian  photometer  of  the  brightness  of  stars  from  the  Durch- 
musterung,  and  of  a  considerable  number  of  miscellaneous  stars. 
The  total  number  of  stars  measured  in  this  work  is  20,982.  Volume 
XXV.  is  not  yet  undertaken.  Volume  XXVI.,  Part  I.,  is  in  type  to 
page  138.  It  contains  a  description  and  discussion  of  the  observa- 
tions made  with  the  Bache  telescope  during  the  years  1885  to  1889- 
The  printing  of  Volume  XXVII.  is  completed.  It  forms  part  of  the 
Heur}'  Draper  Memorial,  and  contains  a  catalogue  of  the  spectra  of 
10,347  stars,  to  be  known  as  the  Draper  Catalogue.  Volume  XXX., 
Part  I.,  which  is  also  completed,  forms  a  continuation  of  Volume 
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XX.,  and  contains  meteorological  observations  made  at  the  Blue  Hill 
Observatorj-  during  the  year  1889. 

Besides  the  volumes  of  Annals  above  mentioned,  the  following 
publications  have  appeared  during  the  year :  — 

Fortj'-fourth  Annual  Report  of  the  Astrouoniical  ()bsei*vatory  of  Harvard 
College.     Cambridge,  1890. 

Heniy  Draper  Alemorial.  Fourth  Annual  Report  of  the  Photographic 
Study  of  Stellar  Specti'a  conducted  at  the  Ilai'vaid  College  Obsen'atory. 
Edward  C.  Pickering,  Director.  Cambridge,  1890.  Reprinted  in  the 
Memorie  della  Societi\  degli  Spettroscopisti  Italiani,  xix.  88. 

Circuhu*  on  Aid  to  Astronomical  Research.  By  Kdward  C.  Pickering. 
Reprinted  in  Nature,  xlii.  299 ;  The  Observatoiy,  xiii.  280 :  Sidereal  Mes- 
j^ngor,  ix.  :)29. 

01)sen-ations  of  the  Zodiacal  Light  made  at  Harvard  College  ()bsei*va- 
ton*.    By  Arthur  Searle.     Astronomische  Njichrichten,  cxxiv.  405. 

Comparison  of  Photographic  Efficiency  of  Telescopes.  By  W.  II.  i*ick- 
ering.    Knowledge,  xiii.  3o. 

The  Great  Nebula  in  Orion.  By  W.  H.  Pickering.  Sidereal  Messenger, 
ix.l. 

The  Occultation  of  Jupiter,  Sept.  ;J.  1889.  By  W.  II.  Pickering.  Ibid, 
ix.  148. 

Photographs  of  the  Surface  of  Mai*s.    By  W.  II.  Pickering.    Ibid.  ix.  254. 

Visual  Observation  of  the  Surface  of  Mai-s.  By  W.  II.  Pickering.  Ibid, 
ix.  369. 

Use  of  the  Swing-back  versus  the  Sliding-front.  By  W.  II.  l*ickering. 
Anthony's  International  Photographic  Annual,  1890,  p.  252. 

Comets  of  1887-8.     By  O.  C.  Wendell.     Sidereal  Messenger,  ix.  38. 

Orbit  of  Comet  1890  I.     By  O.  C.  Wendell.     Sidereal  Messenger,  ix.  89. 

Obsen-ations  of  Comets  1887  V,,  1888  V.,  and  1889  I.  By  O.  C.  Wendell. 
-AstroDomische  Nachrichten  cxxiii.  295;  also,  Astronomical  Journal,  ix.  91. 

Tmnsit  of  Comet  1889  \.  over  a  star.  By  O.  C.  Wendell.  Sidereal 
Messenger,  ix.  134. 

Observations  of  Comets  1889  VI.  and  1890  I.  By  O.  C.  Wendell.  As- 
tronomische Nachrichten,  cxxiv.  113;  also,  Asti'onomical  Jounial,  ix.  159. 

An  approximate  solution  of  £uler^s  Equation  for  Parabolic  Motion.  By 
O.  C.  Wendell.     Sidereal  Messenger,  ix.  17G. 

Observations  of  Comet  1886  VII.  By  <).  C.  Wendell.  Astronomische 
Nachrichten,  cxxiv.  363;  also  Astix)nomical  Joui-nal,  ix.  191. 

Observations  of  Comets  1889  I.,  1889  V.,  Companion  to  1889  V.,  Comet  a 
1890,  Comet  b  1890,  and  Comet  c  1890.  By  O.  C.  Wendell.  Astronomical 
Journal,  X.  69. 

Ephemeris  of  Comet  a  1890.  By  O.  (;.  Wendell.  Sidereal  Messenger, 
ix.  276. 

Elements  and  Ephemeris  of  Comet  a  1890.  By  O.  (J.  Wendell.  Sidereal 
Messoiger,  ix.  324. 

Ephemeris  of  Comet  c  1890,  for  October,  1890.  By  O.  C.  Wendell. 
Sidereal  Messenger,  ix.  374. 
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Specti'a  of  S  and  ^  Centauri.  By  SI.  Fleming.  Astronoiuische  Nacbrich- 
teii,  cxxiii.  'imii  also,  Sidereal  Mi.'Sgengev.  ix.  91. 

New  Variable  in  Caelum.  By  M.  Fleming.  Astronomisohe  NacUrichten, 
pxsiv.  175. 

Stars  having  Peculiar  Speeti-a.     By  M.  Fleming.     Ibid.  cxxv.  lob. 

Two  New  Variable  Stai's  near  liie  Cluster  5  M  I.ibvae.  By  M.  Fleming. 
Ibid.  CX3CT.  1&7. 

New  Variable  Star  in  SoorpiuE.     By  M.  Fleming.     Ibid.  cxxv.  361. 

Stars  having  Peculiar  Spectra.     By  M.  Fleming.    Ibid.  cxxv.  363. 

New  Variable  Stai-  in  Sagittarius.     By  M.  Fleming.     Ibid.  cxxv.  365. 

Stars  having  Peculiar  Spectra.  By  M.  Fleming.  Sidereal  Messenger, 
ix.  379. 

Transit  Observations  in  Photography.  By  W.  P.  Gerrish.  Sidereal 
Messenger,  ix.  P21. 

A,  Simple  Break  <'in^uit  for  (Uoclts.  By  W.  P.  (ierrish.  Sidereal  Mes- 
,.-i,ger.  In.  124. 

On  the  Spectiiim  of  ^  Ursae  Maoris.  Ky  Edward  (.'.  I^cicering.  Ameri- 
can Journal  of  Science,  cxxxix.  46.  Reprinted  in  The  Observatory,  xiii, 
80 ;  Sidereal  Messenger,  ix.  80. 

New  Variable  Star  in  Cygntis.  By  Eilwar<l  C.  Pickering.  Sidereal 
Messenger,  ix.  232. 

Sur  les  R^ultats  Photom6triques  auxquels  peut  eonduire  la  Photograpbie 
CtJleste.  By  Edwwd  C.  Pieltering.  Bulletin  dti  Comit*  International  Per- 
Dmnent  jwur  I'exfeution  photograph iq lie  de  la  Carte  du  Oiel,  Oinqui&me 
]"iisi-icule,  p.  350.     Paris.  1890. 

I..etterto  Admiral  Mouchez.     By  Edward  C.  Pickering.     Ibid.  p.  371. 

A  New  Class  of  Binary  Stars.  By  Edward  C.  Pickering.  Monthly  No- 
tices of  the  Koyal  Asti-onomical  Society,  1.  296. 

Soutliem  Stars  having  Peculiar  S|)eetra.  By  Edward  ('.  Pickering.  As- 
tranomi^he  Nachrichten,  cxxiii.  'J.'i. 

Spectrum  of  Pleione.    By  Edwaixl  C.  Pickering.     Ibid,  cxxiii.  95. 

Vai-iable  Stora  in  Cluster  G.C.  3636.  By  Edward  C.  Pickering.  Ibid, 
cxxiii.  2U7. 

The  Star  li"'  18.i>"'-  —48°  43'  (187.').0).  By  Edwai-d  C.  Hckering.  Ibid, 
cxxiv.  21. 

New  Variable  Star  in  Cygnus,  DM.  +48°  2942.  By  PMwai-d  C.  Rcker- 
ing.    Ibid,  cxxiv.  271. 

A  history  of  tlio  Observatory  from  its  foundation  to  the  present  time  was 
recently  published  by  Mr.  Daniel  \V.  Baker,  of  Bo.ston,  in  a  series  of  arti- 
cles in  the  Boston  Kvening  Traveller,  and  has  been  reprinted  in  pamphlet 

By  tlic  kind  assistance  of  Hon.  Patrick  Egaii,  United  Stales  Minister  to 
Chili,  a  full  description  of  the  work  of  tlie  Obsei'vutory  in  South  America, 
]>i'epai'cd  by  Air.  M.  H.  Bailey,  was  published  at  Santiago  on  February  19, 
1890,  in  El  Ferrocarril,  and  at  Valpaiiuso  on  the  following  day  in  El  Mer- 

EDWAUD  C.  PICKERING,  Director. 
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To  THE  President  and  Fellows  op  Harvard  College  :  — 

During  the  past  year  the  usual  courses  of  instruction  have  been 
given  at  the  Museum  in  Zoolc^y  by  Professor  Mark  and  Mr.  Parker, 
assisted  by  Mr.  C.  B.  Davenport  in  the  Laboratory  work.  Dr.  SUde 
has  given  a  course  in  Osteology. 

Professor  Farlow,  assisted  by  Mr.  W.  A.  Setchell,  has  given  the 
botanical  part  of  the  introductory  course  of  Natural  History. 
Professors  Whitney,  Shaler,  and  Davis,  and  Dr.  J.  E.  Wolff  gave 
the  usual  courses  in  Geology,  Palaeontology,  Phj'sical  Geography, 
and  Petrography.  Messrs.  Harris  and  Cobb  were  the  Assistants  in 
the  Undergraduate  instruction  of  the  Geological  Department. 

The  Assistants  of  the  Museum,  Professors  Hagen  and  Faxon, 
Or.  Slade,  Messrs.  Garman  and  Brewster,  and  Professor  Hyatt, 
hare  devoted  a  good  share  of  their  time  to  supplying  specialists 
with  material  and  information  in  their  various  departments.  The 
geological  section  of  the  Museum,  containing  the  Exhibition  Rooms 
ADd  additional  Laboratories  of  that  department,  is  now  ready  for 
occupancy.  On  the  first  floor  it  contains  a  large  lecture-room  with 
a  seating  capacity  of  320  students.  On  the  second  floor  are  placed 
the  Petn^raphical  Laboratories  —  one  for  general  use,  the  other  for 
advanced  students.  In  the  basement  ai*e  found  a  Chemical  Labora- 
tory, a  room  for  grinding  rocks,  a  room  for  geographical  modelling, 
tod  a  photographic  room.  The  fourth  floor  is  occupied  by  the  two 
laboratories  of  the  Physical  Geography  department.  On  the  third 
^r,  the  two  Exhibition  Rooms  assigned  to  the  Geological  and 
(Geographical  Collections  connect  the  Exhibition  Rooms  of  the 
Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology  with  those  of  the  Botanical  and 
Mineralogical  departments.  These,  in  their  turn,  will  eventually 
open  into  the  Exhibition  Rooms  of  the  southwest  corner-piece 
adjoining  those  of  the  Peabody  Museum. 

Messrs.  W.  M.  Woodworth,  W.  Whitney,  and  G.  H.  Parker 
availed  themselves  of  the  facilities  offered  bv  the  United  States  Fish 
Commission  Station  at  Wood's  HoU,  for  which  the  Museum  is 
specially  indebted  to  Colonel  McDonald,  U.  S.  Fish  Commissioner. 
These  gentlemen,  as  well  as  Messrs.  C.  B.  Davenport,  W.  E.  Ritter, 
and  Ptofessor  Mark,  spent  some  time  at  my  Laboratory  at  Newport, 
either  collecting  material  for  future  investigation,  or  carrying  on 
special  work  in  the  embryology  of  Myozoa,  Annelids,  Crustacea, 
Echinoderm,  and  Polyps.     Mr.  Woodworth  spent  a  few  days  at  the 
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opening  of  the  season  in  putting  the  Newport  Laboratory  in  order 
for  the  reception  of  the  students.  The  Museum  has  been  fortunate 
enou^  to  secure  a  fine  skeleton  of  a  Sperm  Whale,  about  fifty  feet 
in  lengtli.  It  was  obtained  off  Fayal  through  the  kindness  of  Consul 
Dabney,  and  is  now  in  the  ha^ds  of  Professor  Ward  for  mounting. 

We  have  continued  to  make  a  few  purchases,  mainly  to  fillgaps  in 
our  Exhibition  Rooms.  Skins  of  some  of  the  lai-ger  Selachians  and 
Fishes  have  been  mounted  by  Ward  for  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
Exhibition  Rooms.  A  fine  Sea  Elephant  h&s  been  placed  in  the 
Atlantic  Room.  Otherwise  few  changes  bave  taken  place  in  the 
Exfaibition  Rooms.  The  collections  open  to  the  public  remain  in  a 
satisfactory  condition,  in  spite  of  the  constantly  increasing  number  of 
visitors,  and  the  crowded  condition  of  the  rooms  on  holidays  and 
Sundays. 

The  Museum  is  again  indebted  to  Messrs.  Brewster  and  Cabot, 
Professor  Faxon,  and  Dr.  Slade.  for  the  interest  they  have  taken  in 
their  respective  departments,  and  for  the  care  they  have  given  to  the 
collections  in  their  charge. 

Material  has  been  sent  for  study  to  Dr.  Paul  Meyer  of  Naples,  to 
Professor  Goette  of  Strsssburg,  to  Uaron  lAly  Longchamp.  to  Dr. 
Richard  Semoii.  The  Marquis  of  Doria  has  kindly  undertaken  a 
revision  of  our  collection  of  Bats.  Exchanges  have  been  made  with 
the  Museum  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  of  St.  Petersburg,  through 
Professor  A.  Straucb ;  the  Museo  Cirico  of  Milan,  through  M.  Belloti ; 
the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  through  Professor  L.  Vaillant ;  the  K.  K.  Hof- 
oaturnlien  Cabinet  (Dr.  F.  Steindachner)  ;  the  British  Museum  (Dr. 
A,  Giinther)  ;  the  University  Museum  of  Christiana  (Professor  Collet ; 
the  University  Museum  of  Berlin  (Professor  Mohus)  ;  Professor  Ehler 
of  G6ttingen  ;  Professor  Liitken  of  the  University  Museum  of  Copen- 
hagen ;  Dr.  E.  Ramsay  of  the  Australian  Museum  of  New  South 
Wales  at  Sidney;  C.  W.  De  Vis  of  tlie  Queensland  Museum  at 
Brisbane  ;  and  with  the  National  Museum  at  Washington. 

Of  the  Blake  Collections,  thoee  in  the  hands  of  Professor  Verrill 
have  not  yet  been  returned.  Professor  Perrier  and  Professor  Milne 
Edwards  have  retained  a  part  of  the  Blake  Collections,  while  workiag 
up  the  collections  of  the  "Taiisraan."  Dr.  P.  H.  Carpenter  bas 
continued  his  work  on  the  Report  of  the  "Blake"  Comatulse ;  the 
proofs  of  several  of  the  plates  to  accompany  Lis  Report  have  been 
received . 

Professor  Huxley  has  returned  the  Spirula  dredged  by  the 
"Blake"  off  Grenada,  which  was  sent  him  for  coraparisoo  while 
writing  his  Monograph  on  the  species  of  Spirul»  collected  by  the 
'*  Challenger." 
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Messrs.  Scott  and  Osborne  have  returned  the  larger  part  of  the 
second  and  third  instalment  of  the  Western  Vertebrates  sent  them 
for  study.  This  material  has  greatly  increased  in  value,  not  only 
from  the  work  they  have  done  upon  it  in  the  way  of  cleaning  and 
repairing  the  specimens,  but  also  from  the  careful  study  they  have 
bestowed  upon  the  part  of  the  collections  of  Western  fossils  which 
has  been  placed  in  their  hands.  They  have  sent  the  manuscript  and 
drawings  of  a  second  Bulletin  on  the  fossil  mammals  from  the  White 
River  and  Loup  fork  formations,  which  is  now  in  press. 

A  number  of  exceptionally  fine  or  interesting  Crinoids  have  been 
sent  to  Messrs.  Wachsmuth  and  Springer  for  study,  to  assist  them  in 
the  preparation  of  their  magnificent  Monograph  of  the  Falseozoic 
Crinoids.  The  Curator  of  the  Museum  has  always  felt  special  inter- 
est in  this  monograph ;  it  owes  its  origin  to  the  work  of  Mr.  Wachs- 
muth, based  upon  his  original  collection  now  in  the  Museum.  On  the 
death  of  Professor  Agassiz,  when  Mr.  Wachsmuth  left  Cambridge, 
he  started  a  new  collection,  and  with  the  assistance  of  his  devoted 
and  indefatigable  collaborator,  they  have  brought  together  a  second 
collection,  unique  in  its  way,  which  has  become  weU  known  to  palse- 
ontologists  from  the  "  Revision  of  the  Palaeocrinoids."  It  is  hoped 
that  some  arrangement  may  be  made  by  which  this  monograph,  so 
much  of  which  is  based  upon  the  work  of  Mr.  Wachsmuth  on  the 
collection  now  in  Cambndge,  may  eventually  appear  in  the  Memoirs 
of  the  Museum. 

The  publications  of  the  Museum  issued  during  the  past  academic 
year  are  as  follows  :  — 

Of  the  Bulletin.  —  Vol.  XVI.     [Geological  Series,  Vol.  U.] 

^0. 6.  The  Intrusive  and  Extrusive  Triassic  Trap  Sheets  of  the  Con- 
iwcticut  Valley.  By  W.  M.  Davis  and  C.  L.  Whittle,  pp.  40.  6  plates. 
Member,  1889. 

No.  7.  The  Topography  of  Florida.  By  N.  S.  Shaler.  With  a  Note  by 
A.  Agassiz.    pp.  10.    Plate.    March,  1890. 

No.  8.  On  Some  Occurrences  of  Ottrelite  and  Ilmenite  Schist  in  New 
England.    By  J.  E.  Wolff,    pp.  7.     April,  1890. 

No.  9.  On  Keratophyre  from  Marblehead  Neck,  Massachusetts.  By 
J.  H.  Sears,    pp.  6.    July,  1890.     (Vol.  XVI.  to  be  continued,) 

Vol.  xvn. 

No.  5.  The  Morphology  of  the  Carotids,  based  on  a  Study  of  the  Blood- 
vessels of  Chlamydoselachus  anguineus  Carman.  By  H.  Ayers.  pp.  34. 
Hate.    October,  1889. 

No.  6.  Cave  Animals  from  Southwestern  Missouri.  By  S.  Garman. 
pp.  16.    2  plates.     December,  1889. 

Vol.  XIX.     [Complete.] 

No.  1.  Studies  on  Lepidosteus.  Part  I.  By  E.  L.  Mark.  pp.  128. 
9  pUoea.    Febui-ary,  1890. 
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<o.  2.    On  the  Egg  Membranes  and  Micropyle  of  aome  Osseus  Fishes. 

C.  H.  Eigenmonn.    pp.  26.     3  plates.    March,  1890. 
'Jo.  3.    Report  on  the  Results  of  Ihurf^ng  by  the  United  States  Coast 
[Toy  Steamer  "Blake."  —  XXXIl.  Report  on  the  Nudibranchs.     By 
Bergh.     pp.  28.    3  plates.    March.  18!W. 

flo.  4.  A  Third  Supplement  to  the  Fifth  Volume  of  the  Terrestrial 
■-breathing  Mollusks  of  the  United  States  and  Adjacent  Territories.     By 

G.  Binney.    pp.44.     II  plates.    May,  IS'JI). 
i^ol.  XX. 

^o.  1.  The  Histology  and  Development  of  the  Eye  in  the  Lobster.  By 
H.  Parker,  pp.  60.  4  plates.  May,  1890.  (Vol.  XX.  Co  be  rwUinued.) 
M  the  Memoirs.  — Vol.  XVI. 

Jo.  3.    Genesis  of  the  Arietidte.    By  A.  Hyatt,    pp.  i.-xii.  238.    14  plat«g 
1  6  tables.    Published  in  Conjunction  with  the  Smithsonian  Insljtutioii. 
member,  1889.     (Vol.  XVI.  is  completed.) 
Tol.  XVU. 

4o.  I.  The  Immature  Stale  of  the  Odonata.  Part  III.  Sub-family 
rdultna.     By  Louis  Cabot,    pp.  52.    6  plates.    February,  1890. 

n''e  have  publUhed  twelve  numbers  of  the  Bnlletin,  four  in  the 
ological,  and  eight  in  the  Zoological  Series.  One  number  of  the 
imoirs.  "The  Genesis  of  the  Arietidse,"  by  Professor  Hyatt,  has 
;n  published  jointly  with  the  Smithsonian.  This  important  memoir 
)  been  in  preparation  by  Professor  Hyatt  for  a  number  of  years, 
1  is  an  important  contribution  to  the  pabeontological  history  of  the 
p  halo  pods. 

^  number  of  Bulletins  are  in  preparation,  representing  the  work 
the  students  of  the  Zoological  Laboratory  in  chaise  of  Professor 
,rk. 

Ur.  Louis  Ca)>ot  is  preparing  the  final  part  of  his  Memoir  on  the 
mature  State  of  the  Odonta. 

Ur.  Garman  is  pieparing  for  the  press  a  Monograph  on  the  Lipa- 
K,  commenced  seven  years  ago  by  Professor  Putnam.  He  lias 
0  nearly  completed  an  account  of  the  North  American  Reptiles. 
e  second  part  of  the  Memoir  on  the  Development  of  Osseous 
hes,  by  Professor  Whitman  and  myself,  is  nearly  completed,  and 
ave  made  good  progress  in  the  preparation  of  my  Monograph  on 
araocrinus,  of  which  twenty  plates  have  been  completed. 
["he  accessions  to  the  library  show  a  decided  increase  in  number 
n  over  the  past  year,  which  had  shown  the  lai^est  accessions  thus 
received. 

Vhon  Professor  Goodole  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  necessai-y 
ds  for  an  extension  of  the  University  Mnseum  in  order  to  aeeoin- 
dftte  the  Botanicid  department,  it  became  nccessarj'  that  the 
seum  of  Comparative  Zoology  should  obtain  means  for  builditig 
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a  section   to   connect  the   Natural    History   Laboratories   with   the 
BotaQical  Section. 

All  attempts  to  obtain  this  from  outside  sources  having  failed,  the 
Curator  applied  to  the  Corporation  to  advance  the  money  needed  for 
the  building  and  its  equipment,  so  as  to  make  it  available  for  the 
Petrographical,  Geographical,  and  Geological  departments.    This  the 
Corporation  has  done,  and  as  on  former  occasions  these  advances, 
amounting  to  about  $25,000,  will  have  to  be  repaid  from  the  income 
of  the  Museum.     This  will  naturally  cripple  our  resources  for  six  or 
seven  years,  unless  the  sum  can  be  provided  for  the  Museum  by  the 
friends  of  the  Geological  department.     The  Geological  Section,  now 
finished,  completes  the  plan  of  the  laboratories  for  the  Zoological, 
Geological,  and  Geographical  departments,  and  we  are  now  well  pro- 
vided with  laboratories,  though  their  equipment  still  leaves  a  good 
deal  to  be  desired,  as  also  in  way  of  models  for  the  Geographical 
and  Geological  departments,  and  in  the  fitting  up  of  the  Vivarium 
&Dd  Aquarium  for  the  Zoological  department.     For  these  objects  an 
additional  $8000  is  required.     Ample  room  is  now  provided  for  the 
exhibition  of  everything  that  is  likely  to  interest  the  public,  and  this 
space  need  never  be  enlarged,  while  the  efficiency  of  the  exhibit  can 
always  be  improved  by  culling  out  poor  specimens  and  replacing 
them  by  better  or  more  interesting  types.     Of  course  the  University 
naay,  in  the  course  of  time,  outgrow  the  laboratories,  but  there  is 
ample  room  for  their  expansion  in  the  corner-piece  which  is  eventu- 
ally to  connect  the  main  building  of  the  University  Museum  with  the 
Peabody  Museum,  forming  the  South  wing  of  the  structure. 

There  is,  however,  one  point  in  the  organization  of  the  Museum  to 
which  I  should  like  to  call  attention.  Nearly  two  thii-ds  of  the  North 
wing,  the  part  of  our  structure  called  the  Museum  of  Comparative 
Zoology,  is  devoted  to  the  storage  of  our  collections  intended  for 
study  and  not  for  exhibition.  I  can  safely  say  that  there  is  no 
museum  in  which  the  system  of  storage  of  both  dry  and  alcoholic 
specimens  is  as  convenient  for  access  as  that  of  the  Museum  collec- 
tion. Special  rooms  are  devoted  to  special  subjects,  and  they  are  so 
arranged  that  a  number  of  specialists  could  work  at  the  same  time  on 
any  part  of  the  collections  without  inconvenience.  For  the  alcoholic 
collections  two  rooms,  30  by  40  feet,  are  reserved  in  the  basement  for 
such  use.  In  the  rooms  containing  the  dry  collection  (both  recent 
and  fossil)  the  space  adjoining  the  windows  has  been  equipped  with 
tables.  A  large  space  is  everywhere  left,  ample  for  the  needs  of 
specialists  interested  in  any  part  of  our  collection.  This  space  is  an 
equivalent  of  -s  by  40  feet  in  each  of  the  nineteen  rooms  in  which  the 
collections  are  stored.     It  is  this  part  of  the  Museum  which  1  should 
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like  to  make  more  available  to  students  and  specialists.  Bnt  withont 
A  larger  staff  to  oversee  llie  rooms  while  they  may  be  occupied,  it  is 
impossible  to  gi-ant  the  unreBtricted  use  of  our  coIlectioDs  to  those 
who  might  avail  themselves  of  the  facilities  we  are  able  to  give  for 
study. 

The  practice  of  sending  collectiouB  to  Hpecialists  for  study  is  ruin- 
ous to  the  specimens :  each  invoice  involves  considerable  work  on  the 
part  of  the  Assistants,  and  the  danger  of  misplacing  labels  during 
the  packing  and  unpacking  is  very  considerable.  So  that  in  the 
future  we  shall  be  obliged,  on  the  ground  of  safety  for  our  collec- 
tions, to  refuse  to  send  specimens  out  of  the  building,  and  to  invite 
the  specialists  to  avail  themselves  of  our  facilities  on  the  spot.  The 
staff  of  tlie  Museum  is  somewhat  crippled  at  present,  there  being  no 
Assistant  in  charge  of  the  Invertebrates.  As  this  collection  caa, 
however,  be  otherwise  cared  for,  it  has  been  decided  by  the  Museum 
Kncutty  not  to  fill  this  place  until  the  Museum  is  out  of  debt,  I 
would  also  call  attention  to  the  necessity  of  having  a  regular  Assist- 
ant for  the  cure  of  our  Vertebrate  Fossil  Collections.  These  are 
already  quite  extensive,  and  the  collections  we  receive  in  the  fnture 
from  the  West  must  of  necessity  be  very  large.  But  at  present  the 
Museum  has  no  means  to  pay  such  an  Assistant,  nor  have  we  the 
means  to  spend  from  80OOO  to  $6000  annuall.v  for  a  number  of  years 
in  making  explorations  of  Western  territories  in  order  to  All  our  ga]>s, 
both  iu  the  fossils  of  the  various  well-known  Western  fosailiferous 
beds,  ,and  in  the  systematic  series  of  fossils  wliich  are  found  there. 
The  Assistant  in  charge  of  the  collection  of  Skeletons  of  Mammals 
receives  no  renumeration  from  the  Museum. 

The  Museum  publications  are  strictly  limited  to  the  work  done  in 
the  Museum  by  the  I'rofessora  and  their  Assistants,  and  the  students 
of  the  variouM  lalvoratorics,  or  to  the  work  of  specialists  based  upon 
the  Museum  collections. 

The  arrangement  of  oni'  I'aleeontological  Rooms  prepresses  very 
slowly,  mainly  for  want  of  funds  for  the  neeessai^'  eases.  It  woiikl 
require  about  $^0,000  to  place  on  exhibition  a  suitable  selection  of 
our  fossils. 

Provision  has  been  made,  by  borrowing  the  needed  money  from  the 
Corporation,  for  the  greater  part  of  the  fossils  for  the  Tertiary  Rooms, 
which  promise  to  be  our  most  valuable  and  instructive  Esbibitioo 
Rooms,  The  acquisition  of  a  line  series  of  Pampas  Mammals,  ob- 
tained through  the  agency  of  Professor  Henry  A.  Ward,  including 
miiuutable  skeletons  of  Mylodon,  Cilyptorfon,  Lestodon,  Scolidothe- 
rium,  and  Texodon,  will  necessitate  a  redistribution  of  the  space 
assigne<l  to  the  Tertiary  Fauniv.      In  nnlvv  to  provide  for  the  room 
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required  by  North  American  Tertiary  Mammals,  two  rooms  at  least 
will  be  required  which  can  be  advantageously  filled  with  interesting 
and  instructive  specimens  of  tertiary  fossils  for  exhibition,  and  the 
Mesozoic  and  Palseozoic  Faunae  will  each  have  to  be  limited  to  one 
ruom. 

ALEXANDER  AGASSIZ. 

Cambkidoe,  October  1, 1890. 


THE  PEABODY  MUSEUM  OF  AMERICAN  ARCHAE- 
OLOGY AND  ETHNOLOGY. 

To  THE  PrESIDEITT   OF   THE   UNIVERSITY  : 

Sir,  —  The  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Peabody  Museum  of  American 
Archaeology  and  Ethnology  in  connection  with  Harvard  University 
held  its  annual  meeting  this  day  in  the  Rooms  of  the  Massachusetts  His- 
torical Society,  Boston,  Hon.  Robert  C.  Winthrop  presiding.  Present, 
Messrs.  Winthrop,  Levering,  Scudder,  Putnam,  and  Wheatland. 

Mr.  Putnam,  the  Peabody  Professor  and  Curator  of  the  Museum, 
presented  the  24th  Annual  Repoil,  which  was  accepted  and  ordered 
to  be  printed. 

An  abstract  was  read,  and  a  copy  was  ordered  to  be  transmitted  to 
President  Eliot  as  the  Report  of  this  Board  to  the  President  and  Fel- 
lows of  Harvard  University. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

HENRY  WHEATLAND,  Secretary. 
2  December,  1890. 

ABSTRACT  OF  THE  REPORT  OF  THE  PEABODY  PROFESSOR  OF 
AMERICAN  ARCHAEOLOGY  AND  ETHNOLOGY. 

To  THK  Trustees  of  the  Peabody  Museum  : 

Gkntlemek,  —  The  results  of  the  past  year  exhibit  a  great  and 
growing  interest  in  the  Museum  and  its  special  work.  Never  before 
has  so  much  encouragement  been  given  or  more  interest  manifested. 
The  value  of  the  Museum  is  beginning  to  be  understood  and  its  im- 
portance as  a  school  of  anthropology  acknowledged.  The  peculiar 
conditions  attending  its  foundation  as  an  independent  institution, 
which  at  the  same  time  should  form  a  constituent  part  of  the  Univer- 
sity, have  both  helped  and  hindered  its  advancement.  But  the  time 
has  now  come  when  the  requirements  of  advanced  education  demand 
a  closer  connection  between  this  and  the  other  departments  of  the 
University. 
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The  Uuilding.  —  A  jeai  ago  mention  was  made  of  the  addition  of 
sixty  feet  to  our  building,  wliit-h  more  than  doublod  the  space  for  the 
exhibition  of  colleetions.  It  was  then  stated  that  if  we  were  to 
depend  on  the  income  of  the  small  building  fnnd,  now  vemaining,  for 
casing  these  new  Jialls.  there  would  be  a  delay  of  several  yeiirs  before 
the  rooms  could  be  arranged  and  opened  to  students  and  visitors.  It 
therefore  gives  me  miicli  pleasiii-e  to  state  that  this  great  loss  of  time 
has  been  reduced  by  the  geneions  gift  of  Mrs.  Susan  C.  Warren  of 
Boston,  who,  on  the  eve  of  departure  for  Europe  last  summer,  sent 
me  her  check  for  $7000,  with  the  request  that  $500U  should  be  ex- 
pended in  cases  for  one  of  the  new  halls.  This  liberality  on  the  part 
of  one  who  has  before  shown  a  practical  interest  in  the  Museum  has 
fnmished  the  means  of  carr}-ing  on  this  work  during  the  year,  so  that 
by  spring  we  shall  be  able  U>  begin  the  arrangement  of  the  specimens 
in  one  of  the  new  galleries  and  in  the  cases  in  tlie  Lecture  Hall,  The 
cases  are  also  being  made  for  the  first  gallery,  which  is  given  up 
tempoiarily  to  the  Semitic  Collection  of  the  University,  founded  by 
Mr.  Jacob  IL  Scbiff  of  New  York.  The  understanding  in  this  matter 
is  that  the  Universitj'  shall  pay  the  cost  of  the  work,  and  that  on  the 
removal  of  the  Semitic  Collection  to  its  permanent  home  we  shall 
refiind  the  cost  of  the  cases  so  far  as  they  are  made  as  perraaaent 
cases  in  the  gallery  and  under  our  direction.  Tins  assistance  on  our 
part  enables  the  Semitic  department  to  make  immediate  use  of  the 
lil^ernl  gift  of  Mr.  Sebilf,  and  to  display  during  the  present  winter  an 
instructive  collection  of  casts  of  Assyrian  slabs  and  such  other  objects 
as  have  already  been  secured.  The  establishment  of  this  new  depart- 
ment, which  has  so  much  in  common  with  our  own,  cannot  but  sugf^est 
the  possibility  of  the  addition  of  others  which  shall  include  Indian, 
Eg}ptian.  and  Classical  Archaeology. 

In  relation  to  our  part  of  the  University  Museum,  it  must  be 
rememliered  that  we  have  one  hundred  feet  to  cover  by  an  addition 
to  our  present  building  before  the  southwestern  corner-block  is 
reached,  and  that  we  should  hasten  to  secure  the  necessary  moaey 
for  this  purpose.  The  important  collections  which  for  several  years 
have  been  stored,  and  the  specimens  obtained  by  our  now  active  work 
in  the  field,  will  fill  the  new  rooms  as  soon  as  the  cases  are  ready. 
Moreover,  until  the  whole  building  is  erected  and  we  know  the  fiill 
amount  of  room  available  for  the  purpose,  the  perfect  arrangement  of 
the  Museum,  in  which  all  the  collections  are  to  be  exhibited  ia  their 
natural  sequence  and  order,  is  impossible.  Of  the  original  building 
ftind  of  $60,000  given  by  Mr.  Pcabody  there  is  still  nearly  one  half 
remainiug,  and  this  it  seems  most  desirable  to  keep  as  a  permanent 
fund,  using  the  interest  for  cases  and  incidentals  as  occasions  arise. 
The  other  half  of  the  fund  is  represented  by  a  building  which,  with  its 
cases  and  equipment,  has  cost  over  8110,000.  Thus  the  original 
purpose  of  the  founder  has  already  been  more  than  fulfilled.  \Vhat 
is  needed  now  is  $100,000  for  the  completion  of  our  part  of  the 
University  Museum  building. 

The  Collections.  — Many  imimilant  additions  have  been  made  to 
the  Museum  during  the  jeiir.  not  only  from  the  spi'cial  explorations, 
but  also  by  purchase  and  by  gifts,     .\niong  the  latter,  special  mention 
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most  be  made  of  an  extremely  interesting  collection  secured  by  Mr. 
Charles  P.  Bowditch  while  in  Mexico.  This  was  brought  together  by 
a  gentleman  who  had  been  living  in  tlie  State  of  Oajaea  for  some  time, 
and  had  obtained  the  specimens  in  part  from  the  Mexicans  and  in 
part  by  his  own  collecting.  Many  were  taken  from  graves,  while 
others  were  ploughed  up  on  cultivated  fields  or  gatliered  fmm  other 
sources.  The  collection  contains  a  number  of  objects  made  of  jade- 
ite,  including  several  carved  pieces,  among  which  is  a  large  bead 
carved  to  represent  a  human  face.  There  are  man}'  human  heads  in 
pottery  of  a  general  character,  differing  from  the  smaller  heads  so 
common  about  the  pyramids  of  San  Juan  Teotihuacan,  and  also  a  lot 
of  unquestionably  ancient  potteiy  vessels  of  many  forms.  Among 
them  is  one  lai^e  vase  in  the  form  of  a  human  figure,  with  a  curved 
an<l  greatly  exaggerated  nose,  a  wide  mouth,  and  a  singular  orna- 
mesnt  over  the  head.  This  so  closely  resembles  the  representations 
of  the  human  face  and  the  head-ornament  in  some  of  the  carvings  in 
stone  found  on  the  ancient  buildings  of  Yucatan  as  to  strongly  sug- 
gest the  identity  of  their  origin.  There  are  several  other  vases  of 
human  form,  three  of  which  have  open  spaces  through  the  eyes  and 
mouth.  A  necklace  of  large  stone  beads  Is  represented  on  each  of 
these  figures.  There  are  also  several  carved  stones  which  are  believed 
to  be  representations  of  ancient  Mexican  gods. 

The  Mexican  collection  has  also  been  increased  by  gifts  from  Mrs. 
Warren,  comprising  numerous  objects  of  interest  purchased  while 
travelUng  in  that  country.  Among  the  most  important  is  a  large  red 
jar  of  ancient  pottery  fh>m  Cholula  and  several  of  the  ^^  gods  "  both 
in  pottery  and  stone. 

Mr.  Stephen  Salisbury,  who  in  man}'  ways  is  continually  showing 
his  interest  in  the  Museum,  has  recentl}'  given  the  moulds  —  made  at 
his  expense  bj*  Mr.  Edward  Thompson  several  years  ago  —  of  the 
k>wer  portion  of  the  western  face  of  the  ancient  building  at  Labna 
known  as  the  Palace.  By  a  cast  from  these  moulds  we  shall  be  able 
to  represent  a  portion  of  this  remarkable  building  with  its  strange 
carvings  in  stone.  In  this  connection  I  may  add  that  during  his  visit 
to  this  countr}'  last  summer  Mr.  Thompson  made  several  casts  for 
the  Museum  fi*om  moulds  of  carved  stone-slabs  which  he  had  taken  in 
Yucatan.  For  these  he  kindly  provided  the  matenal,  and  did  the 
work  with  his  own  hands,  that  we  might  have  perfect  reproductions  of 
the  original  carvings. 

It  is  with  pleasure  that  I  also  mention  a  collection  of  human  crania 
from  the  ruins  near  Zuni,  collected  by  the  Hemenway  Southwestern 
Archaeological  Expedition  and  kindly  presented  by  Mrs.  Mary  Hem- 
enway. They  are  of  particular  interest  for  comparison  with  a  collec- 
tion we  have  from  Colorado,  and  show  that  there  was  a  certain 
amount  of  artificial  deformation  in  the  latter  which  does  not  exist  in 
the  former.  We  await  with  interest  Dr.  Washington  Matthews'  paper 
on  the  crania  collected  by  the  Hemenway  expedition  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Mr.  Gushing. 

From  Miss  Fletcher  we  have  received  many  objects  obtained  dur- 
ing her  long  visits  to  the  Omaha,  Ponca,  Winneba<ro,  Sioux,  and  Nez 
Perc^  Indians,  all  of  which  illustrate  customs  of  the  past  which  are 
last  giving  way  before  the  changes  now  rapidly  taking  place  among 
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the  Indian  tribes.  The  most  remaikable  among  tlie  recent  gtllB,  and 
one  showing  in  an  impresaive  manner  the  high  esteem  in  which  she  is 
held  by  her  friends  the  Omahas,  is  that  of  the  Sacred  Pole  with  scalps 
of  noteil  enemies  of  the  tribe,  the  sacred  pipe,  arrows,  and  other 
objects  used  in  the  ceremonies  coanected  with  this  emblem  of  power 
and  authority.  These  most  sacred  of  all  objects,  held  dear  to  tbe 
tribe  and  probably  never  before  seen  by  the  eyes  of  another  race, 
together  with  the  other  contents  of  the  Sacred  Tent  —  of  which  men- 
tion was  made  in  a  former  report  —  were  given  to  Misa  Fletcher  and 
her  particular  Omaha  friend  and  associate  in  much  of  her  work  — 
Mr.  Francis  La  Flesclie.  These  relics  were  given  by  their  last  guar- 
dian in  the  tribe  to  be  cared  for  as  a  sacred  trust  in  this  Museum. 
Sinct^  largely  through  her  efforts,  the  people  have  become  citizens 
and  been  brought  to  civilized  ways,  these  objects  no  longer  form  part 
in  the  ceremonies  of  the  tribe,  and  were  given  up  to  her  keeping 
as  an  acknowledgment  of  their  adoption  of  a  new  life.  We  caa 
probably  never  obtain  another  group  pf  objects  telling  so  much  of  the 
past  customs  of  the  Indians  as  these  strange,  mj'stcrions  emblema 
which  for  centuries  have  influenced  the  acts  of  a  united  people. 
Their  ethnological  value  is  greatly  enhanced  bj'  the  information  col- 
lected by  Misa  Fletcher  dnring  her  residence  among  the  Omahas 
relating  to  the  superstitions  and  ceremonies  connected  with  these 
sacred  emblems  of  the  tribe. 

By  purchase  we  have  made  a  small  addition  to  our  Peruvian  col- 
lection of  pottery  and  also  obtained  a  number  of  pottery  vessels, 
stone  imj)lemeiito,  and  car\'ed  stones  from  Chiriqni  from  the  well- 
known  collector,  Mr.  J.  A.  McNiel.  Unfortunately  a  lai^e  part  of 
this  collection  was  in  a  badly-damaged  condition,  probably  owing  in 
great  measure  to  carelessness  in  examining  and  repacking  it  at 
the  New  York  Custom  House. 

Another  important  collection,  obtained  by  purchase,  consists  of  a 
large  number  of  implements,  weapons,  masks,  and  other  objects  from 
New  Guinea  and  from  several  islands  of  the  Pacific,  adding  vei-y 
much  of  interest  to  our  collections  from  the  natives  of  these  islands, 
who  are  now  so  rapidly  changing  their  modes  of  life  and  givin^^  up 
their  aboriginal  weapons  and  implements  for  those  of  European  man- 
ufacture, that  it  would  be  almost  imiwssible  to  secure  such  a  collec- 
tion at  the  present  time. 

We  have  also  received  a  number  of  casts  from  Paris,  and  many 
others  are  on  their  way.  These  comprise  all  the  most  important 
casts  made  from  moulds  taken  by  M.  D^sir^  Charnay  during  the 
Lorillard  Expedition  to  Yucatan  and  other  parts  of  Mexico.  Thev 
have  been  offered  to  the  Museum  on  the  most  liberal  terms,  and  are 
indispensable  in  illustrating  tbe  singular  art  and  hieroglyphic  writing 
of  the  ancient  builders  of  the  great  stone  structures  in  Yucatan.  It 
is  thus  essential  that  we  should  have  them  to  fill  out  our  already 
important  collection  relating  to  ancient  Mexico.  It  will  be  a  difflcult 
matter  to  so  economize  our  resources  as  to  pay  for  these  instrnotive 
casta,  even  under  the  liberal  terms  at  which  we  can  obtain  tbetn  ; 
but  it  is  one  of  the  instances  when  we  must  take  advantage  of  an 
opportunity  that  is  not  likely  lo  occur  again,  the  loss  of  which 
would  be  an  ever-increasing  regri't. 
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Another  collection  has  been  placed  in  the  Museum,  subject  to  pur- 
chase, which  should  be  secured  if  possible.  It  consists  of  a  lot  of 
copper  implements  accidentally  found  by  a  sailor  some  years  ago 
while  in  the  Province  of  Tobasco,  Mexico.  These  implements  form 
an  important  link  in  the  chain  of  evidence  upon  the  working  of  stone  in 
Mexico  and  Central  America.  They  are  mostly  tools  of  rather  lai^e 
size  and  show  by  their  battered  edges  that  they  were  used  iu  cutting 
bard  substances.  Very  few  copper  implemcnts^f  any  kind  have  been 
found  in  this  region  —  and  none,  to  my  knowleoge,  like  several  speci- 
mens in  this  lot  —  while  it  has  always  been  supposed  from  the  evidence 
of  the  ancient  pictographs  that  copper  implements,  and  probably 
bronze  also,  were  common  in  ancient  times.  The  fact  that  these 
implements  were  found  together  makes  them  of  the  utmost  impor- 
tance. Toward  the  purchase  of  this  collection  a  friend  offers  45250. 
It  is  hoped  that  the  $500  still  required  for  their  purchase  may  be 
obtained. 

Explorations.  — Thanks  to  the  assistance  of  several  friends,  par- 
ticularly Mrs.  Warren,  Mrs.  Ware,  Mr.  C.  P.  Bowditch,  and  Mr. 
Stephen  Salisbur}^  the  field  work  has  been  carried  on  during  the 
year  in  various  parts  of  the  Continent.  Several  explorations  are  still 
nnfinished  and  will  be  better  left  undescribed  until  another  year.  Of 
others  mention  will  now  be  made. 

Mr.  Hilborne  T.  Cresson  devoted  the  earl}'^  part  of  the  season  to  a 
further  examination  of  the  gravels  of  Pennsylvania  and  Delaware, 
Md  in  connection  with  Mr.  Charles^Ottey  of  Claymont,  Delaware, 
explored  a  rock-shelter  near  Chelsea,  Pennsylvania,  where  an  exten- 
Mve  collection  was  obtained,  for  which  we  are  largely  indebted  to 
Mr.  Ottey.  I^ater  in  the  season  Mr.  Cresson  and  Mr.  Ernest  Volk 
joined  the  party  in  Ohio,  and  during  the  examination  of  the  gravels 
along  the  Little  Miami  Valley  and  of  the  banks  of  the  river,  were  re- 
warded by  the  discovery  of  two  ancient  hearths,  one  of  which  was  13 
feet  below  the  surface  of  the  bottom  land.  On  the  burnt  stones  was 
a  considerable  quantity  of  ashes  and  charcoal.  This  is  by  far  the 
oldest  of  the  hearths  which  have  been  exposed  by  the  action  of  the 
river,  as  first  noticed  by  Dr.  Metz,  and  whatever  its  age  maj'  be,  it 
is  now  certain  that  man  was  living  in  this  valley  at  the  time  when  it 
was  slowly  filling  with  the  alluvium  forming  the  rich  bottom  land  of 
the  vallev. 

As  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  for  future  explorations  that 
others  should  be  trained  to  carry  on  the  work  after  the  methods  by 
which  we  have  already  secured  such  important  results,  I  this  year 
established  two  camps  in  the  valley  of  the  Little  Miami  River.  The 
first  was  at  the  Turner  group,  where  I  have  been  exploring  nearly 
every  season  during  the  last  ten  years,  with  the  valued  cooperation  of 
1^.  Metz,  who  has  had  charge  of  the  work  when  I  was  not  on  the 
ground,  and  who  continues  to  give  all  the  time  he  can  take  from  his 
professional  duties.  This  camp  was  placed  in  charge  of  Marshall  H. 
Saville  on  the  first  of  June ;  later  Mr.  Ernest  Volk  joined  him,  and 
for  a  short  time  Mr.  H.  T.  Cresson  and  Mr.  Dorsey  were  at  this 
camp. 
Mr.  Yolk,  before  and  after  workiug  in  Ohio,  was  engaged  in  explo- 
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1-atiouB  in  the  Delaware  Valley,  wbere  he  obtained  interesting  results 
which  will  be  mentioced  in  a  future  Report. 

About  twenty  miles  up  the  Little  Miami  from  the  Turner  group,  at 
the  town  of  Foetera,  the  river  flowa  south  for  a  short  distance  through 
a  deep  gorge.  On  the  west  side  of  the  river  a  steep  ascent  leads  to 
a  bigit,  narrow  plateau.  This  plateau  is  bounded  on  the  west  by  a 
tributary  known  as  Cline's  Run,  which  flows  southward  and  eastward 
to  the  river,  llie  plateau  is  surrounded  by  the  river  aud  creek  ex- 
cept on  its  northern  side.  Around  tlie  steep  sides  of  this  hill  and 
cutting  across  the  northern  and  part  of  the  southern  portions  there  is 
a  singular  structure  of  burnt  clay  and  stones  which  has  long  been  an 
object  of  interest  in  the  neighborhood.  For  several  years  it  has  been 
our  wish  to  explore  this  place,  and  finally,  through'  the  assistance  of 
Dr.  Metz  —  with  whom  I  have  several  times  visited  the  spot  —  Mr. 
Ctemeuce  Schimmel  and  Mr.  George  Clarke,  owners  of  the  property 
upon  which  the  larger  part  of  this  ancient  work  is  situated,  kiudly 
consented  to  our  exploring  that  portion  of  their  laud.  Taking  Mr. 
Cresson  and  Mr.  Dorsey  as  assistants,  I  established  a  camp  within  the 
enclosure,  under  the  oaks,  maples,  and  otlier  trees  of  an  apparently 
primeval  forest.  These  trees  had  been  presened  by  the  forethought 
of  Mr.  Clarke's  father  and  are  guarded  by  tfaeir  present  owner  with  a 
care  quite  unusual  in  our  forest-destro^'ing  race.  I  remained  faere  for 
nearl}'  a  month,  and  then  lefl  Mi'.  Cresson  and  Mr.  Dorsey  to  do  all 
they  could  until  the  last  uf  September.  Much  of  interest  was  dis- 
covered in  relation  to  this  singular  stnicture,  of  which  a  somewhat 
detailed  account  is  given  in  myCnil  Report. 

Lectuk&s  and  Imstructiun.  —  As  in  former  years,  the  Curator  has 
given  occasional  lectures  in  the  Museum,  and  several  social  meetings 
have  been  held  in  our  halls,  oi]  which  occasions  he  has  had  the  pleas- 
ure of  making  addresses  on  special  topics  of  anthropology.  In  tbia 
connection  the  meeting  of  the  American  Academy  of  Dental  Science 
may  be  mentioned,  at  which  a  series  of  skulls  was  eshibited  showing 
diseases  of  the  teeth  and  jaws  and  peculiar  conditions  of  growth  and 
wear  of  teeth  among  the  various  prehistoric  peoples  and  Indian  tribes 
of  America.  Much  interest  was  awakened  in  the  profession  by  call- 
ing attention  to  many  affections  of  the  teeth  which  liave  been  gener- 
ally  supposed  to  be  effects  of  civilization. 

The  Harvard  Historical  Society  also  held  a  meeting  in  our  rooms, 
at  which  time  an  account  was  given  of  the  different  prehistoric  peoples 
of  America,  illuslrated  by  specimens  of  their  crania  and  works  of  art. 
At  the  opening  of  the  present  term,  b3'  the  request  of  Professor  Cb&Q- 
ning,  a  lecture  was  given  to  his  clnss  in  Early  American  History  on 
the  |>eopies  of  this  Continent  before  and  at  the  time  of  Columbus. 
Several  schools  and  classes  have  visited  the  Museum  and  when  possi- 
ble the  Curator  has  given  them  explanations  of  the  collections.  In 
this  way  something  has  been  done  toward  making  known  the  plans 
and  resourcres  of  the  Museum. 

During  the  present  year  three  private  students  have  been  in  attend- 
ance for  laboratory  instruction,  and  two  ^m  the  Graduate  School  of 
the  University  have  entered  for  a  three-years'  course  for  the  degree 
of  Ph.D.    As  this  departmeut  has  not  heretofore  been  included  a 
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those  in  which  this  high  degree  cau  be  obtained,  no  regular  course  of 
study  had  beeu  plauned,  and  therefore  the  following  outline  of  a 
course  was  presented  to  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  and  is  that 
open  which  the  studies  of  graduate  students  selecting  this  depart- 
ment will  be  based. 

OUTLINE  OF  A  COURSE  IN  AMERICAN  ARCHAEOLOGY  AND  ETH- 
NOLOGY FOR  ADVANCED  STUDENTS. 

Laboratokt  Work.  —  A  study  of  implements,  utensils,  and  ornaments  made 
of  stone,  and  the  methods  of  their  manufacture.  The  student  thus  learning  to 
identify  the  raanj  kinds  of  stone  used  by  primitive  man  for  various  purposes  and 
the  different  methods  by  which  desired  results  were  obtained. 

A  similar  study  of  objects  made  of  bone,  horn,  ivory,  shell,  and  other  parts 
of  animals,  including  identification  of  these  parts  and  of  the  animals  to  which 
they  belong ;  thus  requiring  of  the  student  a  knowledge  of  the  principal  groups 
of  animaU  and  particularly  of  comparative  osteology.  Also  the  study  of  vari- 
ous objects  made  of  wood. 

A  study  of  textile  fabrics  of  prehistoric  times ;  the  methods  of  pliuting,  braid- 
ing, and  weaving ;  the  identification  of  animal  and  vegetable  substances  used  for 
these  purposes.  The  student  thus  learning  to  use  the  lens  and  the  microscope 
and  acquiring  some  knowledge  of  the  tissues  of  animals  and  plants. 

The  methods  of  the  manufacture  of  pottery ;  including  a  study  of  the  differ- 
ent clays  and  their  combination  with  various  materials,  and  the  several  ways  of 
forming  vessels  and  other  pottery  objects. 

The  determination  of  ores  and  metals,  the  manner  of  working  them,  and  the 
methods  of  manufacture  into  implements,  ornaments,  etc. 

The  study  of  decoration — plastic  work,  cutting,  carving,  painting,  and  plait- 
ing; the  methods  and  materials  used,  etc.,  etc. 

The  physical  characteristics  of  man  as  determined  by  a  comparative  study  of 
his  bones.  Craniology,  anthropometry,  and  the  determination  of  races  and  vari- 
eties of  man  so  far  as  possible  from  his  bony  structure,  etc. 

MnsEtTM  Work.  —  How  to  handle  and  use  specimens.  Plan  of  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  Museum.  Labelling,  numbering,  cataloguing,  etc.  Thus  teaching 
the  student  how  to  make  use  of  the  Museum  and  enabling  him  to  find  and  prop- 
erly use  specimens  required  for  the  next  part  of  his  work. 

Comparative  Archabolooy.  —  The  student  is  required  to  make  a  compara- 
tive  study  of  objects  from  various  parts  of  America  and  of  other  countries. 
Thus  leading  to  a  study  of  the  migrations  of  peoples  as  indicated  by  the  remains 
of  their  handiwork. 

The  Evidence  of  the  Antiquity  of  Man. — Including  instruction  in  geol- 
ogy with  particular  reference  to  the  formation  of  gravel-beds,  peat-bogs,  the 
cutting  of  river  valleys,  the  formation  of  caves,  etc. 

Field  Work. — Comprising  surface  geology,  the  exploration  of  shell-heaps 
md  other  refuse-piles,  old  village-sites,  burial-places,  mounds,  earthworks,  etc., 
ud,  when  possible,  of  the  ruins  of  cliff-dwellings  and  pueblos  of  the  south-west, 
and  of  the  ancient  stone  structures  of  Mexico  and  Peru.  This  is  supplemented 
by  the  study  of  photographs,  drawings,  and  casts  of  such  structures  as  the  stu- 
dent may  be  unable  to  visit ;  all  leading  to  a  study  of  the  conditions  under  which 
man  has  Uved  in  America ;  his  home  life ;  and  also  the  development  of  archi- 
teeture. 


son  THE    MUSEUM    OF    AMERICAN    AKtrilAKOLOGI". 

EmnouMii.  —  A  iludj  of  the  DiCire  peopL-B  of  the  American  CoDtinent; 
their  ikeletoos.  custcims,  manner  of  life,  dwellings,  arte,  traditions,  nirtht, 
religioiu,  pictofnphi.  UnguageB,  eic.  Thii  part  of  the  course — excepting  the 
■tad;  of  weapons  and  other  implements,  niensils.  ornameols.  eustoms,  anil  skel- 
eton* in  the  Museum  —  U  largely  confined  to  special  reading  of  some  of  tlieearlf 
wrilers  relating  lo  America  and  of  works  on  the  customs,  myths,  reli^ons.  and 
languages  of  the  American  peoples. 

Instruction  in  the  Museum  is  supplemented  by  lectures  and  talks  (o  the  stu- 
dents, and  the  work  is  guided  and  directed  both  in  the  Museum  and  in  the  fii'ld. 
Students  are  required  to  make  drawings  of  specimens  studied,  also  to  write 
descriptions  of  objects,  and  to  draw  to  scale  and  report  in  full  tipon  earthworks, 
etc..  obserred  in  the  field. 

The  course  here  briefly  outlined  is  intended  to  give  the  graduate  student  as 
thorough  training  in  American  Archaeology  and  Rtlioology  as  is  possible  in  a 
three-years'  course  of  stud^  and  to  prepare  him  for  carrying  on  independent 
research. 

F.     W.     PUTKAM, 

Peabcdji  Proftttor  of  Americaa  Arehatetegy  and  Eihnolngi). 

The  Visiting  Coumittee.  —  Tbe  reoi^anization  of  the  Visiting 
Committees  appointed  by  tlie  Board  of  Overseers,  by  which  a  Special 
Committee  was  assigned  to  this  department,  has  proved  of  great  im- 
portance in  advancing  the  diversified  interests  of  the  Mnseum.  Tbe 
Committee,  consisting  of  Mr.  Augustus  Hemenway,  Dr.  Fi-aucis  M. 
Weld,  Mr.  Charles  P.  Bowditch,  I'rofessor  Henry  W.  Kaynes,  Mr. 
T.  Jefferson  Coolidge,  Jr.,  and  Dr.  J.  Walter  Fewkes,  hns  held  reg- 
ular meetings  at  the  Museum  and  iti  Boston,  at  which  the  welfare  of 
the  Museum  has  been  discussed  and  various  plans  for  the  advance- 
ment of  this  department  of  the  University  have  been  considered- 
In  full  sympathy  with  my  hopes  that  assistants  may  be  truiued  to  aid 
in  the  care  of  the  Museum,  Mr.  Bowditch  and  Dr.  Welti  have  agreed 
to  furnish  $51)1)  a  year  for  three  years  as  a  fellowship  for  a  student- 
assistant.  This  fellowship  is  now  held  by  Mr.  Marshall  H.  Saville, 
who  has  beeo  a  special  student  with  me  for  nearly  two  years. 

Through  the  influence  of  the  Visiting  Committee,  Mrs.  Mary  Hem- 
enway has  also  made  an  ofCer  of  tlO,000  for  the  foundni  ion  of  another 
fellowship  to  be  held  by  a  graduate  student  in  tiiis  departjnent.  This 
offer  is  subject  to  certain  conditions,  to  be  accepted  by  the  Corpora- 
tion, looking  to  the  full  acknowledgment  of  this  department  as  open 
to  graduate  students.  The  Committee  have  other  plans  in  contem- 
plation which  will  still  further  advance  this  department  of  the  Uni- 
versity, and  we  cannot  be  too  grateful  for  their  cordial  support  in  our 
undertakings. 


The  Thaw  Fkllowbhip.  —  Another  most  gratifying  incident  of  the 
year  ia  the  recent  gift  of  $30,000  for  a  fellowship  fund  by  Mrs.  Mary 
Copley  Thaw  of  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania.  Wiiile  this  foundation  is 
primarily  due  to  her  appifciation  of  the  important  labors  of  Miss 
Alice  C.  Fletcher  among  the  Indians,  yet  the  Museum  would  not 
have  been  selected  as  the  medium  for  carrying  out  her  generous 
intentions,  nor  would  the  gift  have  been  made  a  perpetual  fellowship. 
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had  DOt  Mrs.  Thaw  been  fully  convinced  of  the  impoitance  of  the 
work  done  under  the  direction  of  this  Museum.  The  gift  is  all  the 
more  gratif3'ing  to  us  because  it  comes  from  a  distant  source,  and 
also  because  Miss  Fletcher  has  been  associated  with,  the  Museum  as  a 
special  assistant  during  all  her  noble  work  among  the  Indians. 
The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  letter  of  trust :  — 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  October  1,  1890. 

To  THE  TrUSTSES  OF  THE  PeABODY  MuSEUM  OF    AMERICAN   ARCHAEOLOGY    AND 

Ethnology,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Gentlemen  :  —  It  is  my  wish  to  ud  and  further  the  philanthropic  and  scientific 
work  of  Miss  Alice  O.  Fletcher  among  the  North  American  Indians. 

TMs  work  has  been  successfully  carried  on  by  Miss  Fletcher  for  many  years, 
as  veil  for  the  advancement  of  the  Indians  as  for  the  enlightenment  of  the  Amer- 
ican people. 

I  do,  therefore,  herewith  give  to  Robert  C.  Winthrop,  Henry  Wheatland, 
Fnuicis  C.  Lowell,  Stephen  Salisbury,  Samuel  H.  Scudder,  Joseph  Lovering, 
and  Frederic  W.  Putnam,  all  of  Massachusetts,  and  their  successors,  "  Trustees 

OF  THE    PeABODY    MuSEUM    OF    AMERICAN    ARCHAEOLOGY    AND    ETHNOLOGY    IN 

C0ST5ECTION  WITH  HARVARD  UNIVERSITY,"  thirty  (30)  bouds  of  the  Girard 
Point  Storage  Company  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Nos.  335  to  364  inclusive,  each  for 
the  sum  of  one  thousand  (^1000)  dollars,  principal  dated  April  1,  1890,  and  pay- 
able fifty  years  after  the  date  thereof,  with  interest  thereon  at  the  rate  of  three 
ud  one  half  per  centum  per  annum,  payable  semi-annually,  being  in  the  aggre- 
gate the  sum  of  thirty  thousand  ($30,000)  dollars  principal ;  to  be  held  as  a  trust 
for  the  following  purposes  : 

The  full  income  of  the  fund  to  be  paid  regularly  as  a  salary  to  Miss  Alice  C. 
Fletcher  during  her  life,  or  so  long  as  she  may  continue  to  carry  on  such  work 
u  I  have  here  indicated  in  a  manner  satisfactory  to  the  Trustees  of  the  Museum ; 
it  being  understood  that  in  case  of  her  inability  to  carry  on  the  work,  whether  by 
caose  of  sickness  or  from  old  age,  the  income  of  the  fund  shall  continue  to  be 
paid  to  her. 

In  the  event  of  the  death  of  Miss  Alice  C.  Fletcher,  I  hereby  direct  that  the 
income  of  the  fund  shall  be  thereafter  devoted  to  the  payment  of  the  salary  of 
«Qch  person  as  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Trustees  of  the  Museum  to  succeed 
Alice  C.  Fletcher  to  carry  on  the  same  line  of  work  and  research  relating  to  tiie 
Indian  race  of  America  or  other  ethnological  and  archaeological  investigations. 

It  is  my  wish  that  in  memory  of  my  late  husband,  William  Thaw,  who  was  so 
much  interested  in  the  philanthropic  and  scientific  labors  of  Miss  Fletcher,  this 
Trurt  Fund  should  be  invested  and  known  as  *'  The  Thaw  Fellowship  Fund." 

The  said  Trustees  do  hereby  accept  the  trust  hereinbefore  set  forth  and 
defined,  and  do  hereby  acknowledge  to  have  received  the  bonds  hereinbefore 
mentioned. 

WmvEss  the  hands  and  seals  of  the  parties  the  day  and  year  first  aforesaid. 

Attest  :  MARY  COPLEY  THAW. 

As  to  Mrs.  Mart  C  Thaw,  William  Thaw,  Jr. 

LiBRART  AND  PUBLICATIONS.  —  As  the  scope  of  ouF  library  is  neces- 
sarily limited,  and  we  seldom  purchase  a  book,  its  growth  is  slow. 
This  is  of  less  importance,  however,  than  would  be  the  case  if  the 
General  Library  of  the  University  did  not  furnish  us  with  catalogue- 


:;an  akchaeologv. 

Ining  toarchaeologj,  ethnologj-, 
General  Library.  Six  hundred 
I  eluding  l>ookB  and  pamphlets 
ogued  by  the  General  Library, 
We  have  received  seventy  vol- 
;ifts  from  tbirtj-seven  persons 
3  parts  of  the  world  and  have 
ty  photographs  have  beeo  given 
for  consultation  to  any  membei- 
«n  loaned  for  special  purposes. 

3rd  numbers  are  now  in  press 
a  Memoir  and  Vocabulary  of  the 

Gatschet  and  others.  The  3rd 
rs.  Zelia  Niittall  on  the  Atlatl 
cans,  illustrated  by  thice  plates. 

'  year  have  the  friends  of  the 
;  tlieir  aid.  Gifts  for  current 
,  in  the  sum  total,  exceed  the 
the  endowment  of  the  William 
o  the  amount  held  in  trust.  The 
EoUowa :  — 

■.taee $5,000.00 

2,000.00 

explorations 1.000.00 

izplorations 100.00 

ofsBsUtaul 100.00 

,  for  salary  of  Mtiigtant  25-00 

ilary  of  aaaiitant  ....  25.00 

,  for  Museum  eipenaeB   .  28.00 

•8,278.00 

a  were  made  to  the  Jiluseum  in 
presented  —  notably  the  Nico- 
Hon.  Theodore  Lyman  —  and 
uniai'y  value  have  been  received 
'  money  to  be  exijeiided  in  car- 
)  that  of  Dr.  Wm.  Mack  in  1881. 
led  a  special  exploration 

475.00 

■eking  aailBt&nce  for  the 
nnesiee.  and  bj  the  per- 
ore  Lyman  and  the  late 
&a  M  the  time,  there  was 

id  gentlemen 3,Sfi0.00 

Che  salary  of  an  assistant  .  225.00 

reeearchet  among  the  In- 

560.O0 

ions 555.00 

ry 88.00 

720.00 
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In  1885.  —  For  explorationfl 5.00 

and  for  current  ezpenaes  of  the  Museum 16.83 

In  1886.— For  explorations 2,726.00 

For  Museum  expenses 28.00 

In  1887.  —  For  explorations,  including  $500  in  memory  of  a  friend 

who  had  contributed  generously  to  this  work 635.00 

For  Museum  expenses 14.00 

In  1887-9.  —  The  Serpent  Mound  fund  for  the  purchase  and  explora- 
tion of  the  Serpent  Mound  and  its  surroundings    .   •  8,788.00 

h  1888.— For  explorations •    .   .  1,005.00 

For  publications 125.00 

For  Museum  expenses 28.00 

In  1889.  —  For  purchase  of  South  American  collection 500.00 

For  Museum  expenses 21.00 

For  publications  (subscriptions) 175.00 

Inl890.  —  ( As  above  stated  in  detail),  for  explorations 8,100.00 

For  cases 5,000.00 

For  salary  of  assistant 150.00 

For  Museum  expenses 28.00 

Making  a  total  received  for  current  expenses  .   .  $27,801.33 

When  we  recall  that  the  permanent  fund  for  the  support  of  the 
Museum  gives  an  income  of  only  $2876  a  year  for  all  expenses  of 
beating  and  care  of  the  building  —  which  is  open  to  the  public 
throughout  the  year  with  the  exception  of  Sunda}' s  and  holidays  — 
as  well  as  all  incidental  expenses  relating  to  the  increase  and  care 
of  the  collections,  we  can  realize  how  little  we  could  accomplish 
were  it  not  for  the  generosity  of  friends  who  have  given  us,  on  an 
average,  $3089  a  year  during  the  past  nine  years.  Moreover,  until 
some  benefactor  adds  largely  to  our  permanent  funds  we  shall  be 
entirely  dependent  on  continuous  aid  of  this  kind  for  the  means  of 
keeping  the  Museum  in  the  advanced  position  it  now  holds. 

I  am  glad  to  add  that  the  contributions  have  already  begun  for  the 
new  year  by  the  receipt  of  $500  on  account  of  the  Visiting  Committee 
fellowship  and  $100  for  explorations.  Neither  of  these  sums  appear 
in  the  statement  made  above. 

The  following  is  a  saramary  of  the  expenses  for  the  year :  — 

Building,  repairs,  furniture,  and  incidentals $1,145.06 

Cases 2,361.96 

Fuel,  gas,  and  water 411.55 

Postage,  express,  and  telephone 878.20 

Library,  publications,  photographing,  etc 248.59 

Incidentals 93.50 

Bzplorations 3,168.20 

SaUries 4,107.63 

$11,904.68 

Respectfully  submitted, 

F.  W.  PUTNAM, 

Pedbody  Professor  of  American  Archaeology  and 
Ethnology^  and  Curator  of  the  Museum* 
CA1CBKI1M2B,  Dec.  2,  1890. 
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RESIGNATIONS. 

FxANCis  BowEN,  Alford  Professor  of  Natural  Religion,  Moral  Philosophy,  and 

Civil  Polity,  October  7,  1889,  to  take  effect  September  1,  1889. 
Fbank  Beverly  Williams,  Instructor  in  Political  Economy,  October  7,  1889. 
William  Fbancis  Ganong,  Assistant  in  Botany,  October  28,  1889. 
Daniel  William  Shea,  Assistant  in  Physics,  October  28,  1889. 
Gust AV us  Hat,  Member  of  the  Boylston  Medical  Prize  Committee,  November 

11,  1889. 
Otis  Kimball  Newell,  Assistant  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy,  November   25, 

1889,  to  take  effect  December  1,  1889. 
William  Albert  Keener,  Story  Professor  of  Law,  March  10,  1890,  to  take 

effect  September  1,  1890. 
Patrick  William  Moriartt,  Assistant  Demonstrator  of  Operative  Dentistry, 

March  17,  1890. 
Robert  Willard  Greenleap,  Assistant  in  Histology  and  Embryology,  May  12, 

1890. 
William  Fibre  Whitnbt,  Secretary  of  the  Medical  Faculty,  May  12,  1890,  to 

take  effect  September  1,  1890. 
Alexander  Aoassiz,  Fellow  of  the  Corporation,  September  28,  1890. 


APPOINTMENTS. 
[UNLIMITED,  OB  FOB  TERMS  LONGER  THAN  ONE  TEAR.] 

William  Barker  Hills,  to  be  Associate  Professor  of  Chemistry,  October  7, 

1889. 
Francis  Bo  wen,  to  be  Alford  Professor  of  Natural  Religion,  Moral  Philosophy, 

and  Civil  Polity,  Emeritus,  October  28,  1889. 
George  Herbert  Palmer,  to  be  Alford  Professor  of  Natural  Religion,  Moral 

Philosophy,  and  Civil  Polity,  October  28,  1889. 
William  James,  to  be  Professor  of  Psychology,  November  11,  1889. 
Dudley  Allen  Sargent,  to  be  Director  of  the  Hemenway  Gymnasium,  Novem- 
ber 25,  1889. 
Jeremiah  Smith,  to  be  Story  Professor  of  Law,  March  31,  1890. 
Thomas  J.  Kiernan,  to  be  Assistant  in  the  Library  from  November  12,  1877, 

April  28,  1890. 
Samuel  Williston,  to  be  Assistant  Professor  of  Law  for  five  years   from 

September  1,  1890,  April  28,  1890. 
Amos  Lawrence  Mason,  to  be  Assistant  Professor  of  Clinical  Medicine  for  five 

years  from  September  1,  1890,  May  12,  1890. 
Edward  Campbell  Beckett,  to  be  Superintendent  of  the  Veterinary  Hospital 

for  three  years  from  July  1,  1890,  May  12,  1890. 
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to  be  Members  of  the  AdministratiTe  Board 
of  Harvard  College,  June  9,  1890. 


to  be  Members  of  the  AdministratiTe 
Board  of  the  Lawrence  Scientific 
School,  June  9,  1890. 


Fkask  Bioklow  Tarbell,  to  be  Instructor  in  Greek  and  Latin,  Maj  26, 
1890. 

Phqjppk  Bblknap  Maroou,  to  be  Tutor  in  French  for  three  years  from  Septem- 
ber 1,  1890,  Maj  26,  1890. 

Clbmsrt  Lawrence  Smith, 

Charles  Eliot  Norton, 

Charles  Joyce  White, 

George  Herbert  Palmer, 

JOHX  TR0WBRn>OE, 

William  Morris  Datis, 

William  Elwood  Bterlt, 

Charles  Rockwell  Lanmak, 

Silas  Marcus  Mactane, 

JoHK  Hbnrt  Wright, 

George  Alonzo  Bartlett, 

Adolphe  Corn, 

Georqe  Ltman  Kittredoe, 

Freeh  Air  Snow, 

Oliver  Whipple  Huntinoton, 

Morris  Hicky  Morgan, 

WuiFiELD  Scott  Chapi.in, 

Nathaitiel  Southgate  Shaler, 

Hekry  Barker  Hill, 

Edwin  Herbert  Hall, 

Benjamin  Osgood  Peirce, 

Hans  Carl  Gijnther  ton  Jagemann, 

John  Eliot  Wolff, 

James  Mills  Peirce, 

Frederic  De  Forest  Allen, 

Wiluam  Gilson  Farlow, 

William  James, 

Crarlee  Loeino  Jackson, 

Edward  Laurens  Mark, 

Datid  Gordon  Lyon, 

Edward  Stetens  Sheldon, 

Edward  Channing, 

Prank  William  Taussig, 

Li  Babon  Russell  Briggs,  to  be  Professor  of  English  from  September  1, 1890, 

June  9,  1890. 
Wiluam  Morris  Davis,  to  be  Professor  of  Physical  Geography  from  Septem- 
ber 1,  1890,  June  9,  1890. 
George  Lyman  Kittredge,  to  be  Assistant  Professor  of  English  for  five  years 

from  September  1,  1890,  June  9,  1890. 
George  Pierce  Baker,  Jr.,  to  be  Instructor  in  English,  June  9,  1890. 
Lewis  Edward  Gates,  to  be  Instructor  in  English,  June  9,  1890. 
Clement  Lawrence  Smith,  to  be  Dean  of  Harvard  College,  June  23,  1890. 
WmriELD  Scott  Chaplin,  to  be  Dean  of  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School,  June 

23,  1890. 
James  Mills  Peirce,  to  be  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School,  June  23,  1890. 
EtGEKR  Hanes  Smith,  to  be  Instructor  in  Orthodontia  for  three  years  from 

September  1,  1890,  June  23,  1890. 


to  be  Members  of  the  AdministratiTe  Board 
of  the  Graduate  School,  June  9,  1890. 
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RESIGNATIONS. 

JotA  Professor  of  Natural  Religion,  Moral  Philoiophy,  and 

clober  7,  1889,  to  Uke  effect  September  1,  1889. 

.tiAMB,  Instructor  in  Political  Economy,  October  T,  1889. 

AHOno,  Assistant  in  Botany,  October  28,  1889. 

IBA,  Auiatant  in  Physics,  October  28,  1889. 

aber  of  the  Boylston  Medical  Priia  Comimttee,  November 

XLL,  Assistant  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy,  Norember   2E, 

Itect  December  1,  1889. 

EENBB,  Story  Professor  of  Law,  March  10,  1890,  to  take 

«r  I,  1890. 

loRtABTT,  AeiiMMtt  DemonsUstor  of  OpenUre  Dentistry, 

BBBHLEAr,  Assiitsut  in  Histology  and  Embryology,  May  12, 

ITHBT,  Secretary  of  the  Medical  Facolty,  May  12,  1890,  to 

itember  1,  1890. 

:,  Fellow  of  the  Corporation,  September  23, 1890. 


APPOINTMENTS. 
1>.  OB  FOB  TERMS  LONGBB  THAK  0MB  TEAB.] 

[1U.S,  to  be  Aiiociate  Professor  of  Chemistry,  October  7, 

be  Alford  Professor  of  Natural  ReUgion,  Moral  Philosophy, 

:y,  Emerilns,  October  28,  1889. 

'alheb,  to  be  Alford  FrofesBor  of  Natural  Religion,  Moral 

Id  CiTil  Polity,  October  28,  1889. 

be  Professor  of  Psychology,  November  11,  1839. 

GEKT,  to  be  Director  of  the  Hemenway  Oynuiasiam,  Novem- 

be  Story  Professor  of  Lav,  March  31,  1890. 
r,  to  be  AssiatAnt  in  the  Library  from  November  12,  1877, 

,  to  be  Aaaistant  Professor  of  Law   for  flve  years   from 

1890,  April  28,  1890. 

isoN,  to  be  Assialant  Professor  of  Clinical  Medicine  for  five 

ptciiiber  1,  1890,  May  12,  1890. 

Becke'TT,  to  be  Superintendent  of  the  Veterinftry  Hospital 

I  from  July  I,  1890,  May  12,  1890. 
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to  be  Members  of  the  AdministratiTe  Board 
of  Harvard  College,  June  9,  1890. 


to  be  Members  of  the  AdmlnistratiTe 
Board  of  the  Lawrence  Scientiflc 
School,  June  9,  1890. 


FiAiTK  BiGKLOw  Tabbell,  to  be  Instructor  in  Greek  and  Latin,  May  26, 
1890. 

Philipps  Bblknap  Maboou,  to  be  Tutor  in  French  for  three  years  from  Septem- 
ber 1,  1890,  May  26,  1890. 

Clbxkvt  Lawrbnce  Smith, 

Charles  Eliot  Norton, 

Charles  Joyce  White, 

George  Herbert  Pauier, 

JoHx  Trowbridge, 

William  Morris  Datis, 

William  Elwood  Bterlt, 

Charles  Rockwell  Lanman, 

Sius  Marccs  Macyane, 

JoHK  Heitrt  Wright, 

Gkorgb  Alokzo  Bartlett, 

Aoolphe  Cobn, 

George  Ltmak  Kittredge, 

Freeman  Snow, 

Outer  Whipple  Huntington, 

IfoRRiB  HiCKT  Morgan, 

Wdtfield  Scott  Chaplin, 

Nathaniel  Socthgate  Shalbr, 

Hekry  Barker  Hill, 

Edwin  Herbert  Hall, 

BcijAMiN  Osgood  Peirce, 

Hans  Carl  GCnthrr  ton  Jaoemann, 
John  Eliot  Wolff, 
James  Mills  Peirce, 

Frederic  De  Forest  Allen, 
Wiluam  Gilson  Farlow, 
Willlam  James, 
Charles  Loring  Jackson, 
Edward  Laurens  Mark, 

DaTID  GrORDON  LtON, 

Edward  Stevens  Sheldon, 

Edward  Channing, 

Frank  William  Taussig, 

Lr  Babon  Russell  Briggs,  to  be  Professor  of  English  from  September  1, 1890, 
Jone  9,  1890. 

WauAM  Morris  Datis,  to  be  Professor  of  Physical  Geography  from  Septem- 
ber 1,  1890,  June  9,  1890. 

George  Ltman  Kittredge,  to  be  Assistant  Professor  of  English  for  five  years 
from  September  1,  1890,  June  9,  1890. 

George  Pierce  Baker,  Jr.,  to  be  Instructor  in  English,  June  9,  1890. 

Lewis  Edward  Gates,  to  be  Instructor  in  English,  June  9,  1890. 

Clement  Lawrence  Smith,  to  be  Dean  of  Harvard  College,  June  23,  1890. 

WnriELD  Scott  Chaplin,  to  be  Dean  of  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School,  June 
23,  1890. 

James  Mills  Peirce,  to  be  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School,  June  23,  1890. 

EroENE  Hanes  Smith,  to  be  Instructor  in  Orthodontia  for  three  years  from 
September  1,  1890,  June  23,  1890. 


to  be  Members  of  the  Administrative  Board 
of  the  Graduate  School,  June  9,  1890. 
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Jese  Edmund  Stanton,  to  be  Instructor  in  Oral  Anatomy  and  Physiology  for 
three  years  from  September  1,  1890,  June  28,  1890. 

James  Gray  Lathrop,  to  be  Assistant  in  Physical  Training  for  three  years 
from  September  1,  1890,  June  26,  1890. 

Albert  Andrew  Howard,  to  be  Tutor  in  Latin  for  three  years  from  Septem- 
ber 1,  1890,  September  23,  1890. 


I  to  be  Proctors,  October  7,  1889. 


[FOB  ONE  YEAB  OR  LESS.] 

For  1889-90. 

John  Graham  Brooks,  to  be  Instructor  in  Political  Economy,  October  7,  1889. 

Edward  Campbell  Mason,  to  be  Instructor  in  Political  Economy,  October  7, 
1889. 

Frank  Walter  Nicolson,  to  be  Instructor  in  Latin,  October  7,  1890. 

Patrick  William  Mori  arty,  to  be  Assistant  Demonstrator  of  Operatiye  Den- 
tistry, October  7,  1889. 

Frederick  Harold  Bailey,  to  be  Assistant  in  Mathematics,  October  7,  1889. 

William  Davis  Mackintosh, 

Charles  Averell  Rich,  .   ^  ^  Assistants  in  Physics,  October  7,  1889. 

Wallace  Clement  Sabine, 

Daniel  William  Shea, 

Charles  Benedict  Davenport, 

Frank  Beverly  Williams, 

William  Francis  Ganono,  to  be  Instructor  in  Botany,  October  28,  1889. 

Collier  Cobb,  to  be  Assistant  in  Geology,  October  28,  1889. 

Louis  Leverett  Hooper,  to  be  Assistant  in  Physics,  October  28,  1889. 

William  Forrest  Pillsbury,  to  be  Assistant  in  History,  October  28,  1889. 

Ezra  Ripley  Thayer,  to  be  Assistant  in  English,  October  28,  1889. 

David  Ames  Wells,  to  be  Lecturer  on  the  '*  Principles  of  Taxation,*'  Novem- 
ber 25,  1889. 

Robert  I^lkin  Neil  Dodqe,  to  be  Assistant  in  English,  November  25,  1889. 

Walter  Louis  Jennings,  to  be  Assistant  in  Organic  Chemistry,  November  25, 
1889. 

Henry  Cary  Badger,  to  be  Cifrator  of  Maps,  December  30,  1889. 

John  Wheelock  Elliot,  to  be  Assistant  in  Clinical  Surgery,  December  30,  1880. 

Francis  Bishop  Harrington,  to  be  Assistant  in  Clinical  Surgery,  December  SO, 
1889. 

William  Merritt  Conant,  to  be  Assistant  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy,  January 
17,  1890. 

John  Cummings  Munro,  to  be  Assistant  in  Anatomy,  January  17,  1890. 

Carl  Friedrich  Richard  Hochd5rfer,  to  be  Instructor  in  German,  January 
27,  1890. 

Henry  Francis  Sears,  to  be  Assistant  in  Pathology  for  the  Summer  Course  in 
1890,  April  7,  1890. 
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For  1890-91. 

Brooke  Herford, 

LtMAN  Abbott, 

Phillips  Brooks,         -  to  be  Preachers  to  the  University,  Maj  12,  1890. 

William  Lawrence, 

Henry  Van  Dtkb, 


Heman  White  Chaplin,  to  be  Lecturer  on  Criminal  Law,  March  81,  1890. 
Joseph  Henrt  Beale,  to  be  Lecturer  on  the  Law  of  Damages,  April  28,  1890. 
Feaitk  Brewster,  to  be  Instructor  in  the  Peculiarities  of  Massachusetts  Law 
and  Practice,  May  12,  1890. 


Max  Poll,  to  be  Instructor  in  German,  May  26,  1890. 

Daniel  Denison  Slade,  to  be  Lecturer  on  Comparative  Osteology,  June  9, 1890. 
John  Graham  Brooks,  to  be  Instructor  in  Political  Economy,  June  9,  1890. 
Jeffersoh  Bdtler  Fletcher,  to  be  Instructor  in  English,  June  9,  1890. 
WaLiAJc  Francis  Oanono,  to  be  Instructor  in  Botany,  June  9,  1890. 
Thaddeus  William  Harris,  to  be  Instructor  in  Geology,  June  9,  1890. 
JoHx  Joseph  Hates,  to  be  Instructor  in  Elocution,  June  9,  1890. 
Lewis  Jerome  Johnson,  to  be  Instructor  in  Engineering,  June  9,  1890. 
Hekry  Burrowes  Lathrop,  to  be  Instructor  in  English,  June  9,  1890. 
James  Lee  Love,  to  be  Instructor  in  Mathematics,  June  9,  1890. 
Alfred  Bull  Nichols,  to  be  Instructor  in  German,  June  9,  1890. 
Frank  Walter  Nicolson,  to  be  Instructor  in  Latin,  June  9,  1890. 
William  Fogo  Osgood,  to  be  Instructor  in  Mathematics,  June  9,  1890. 
Oeorob  Howard  Parker,  to  be  Instructor  in  Zoology,  June  9,  1890. 
Wallace  Clement  Sabine,  to  be  Instructor  in  Physics,  June  9,  1890. 
George  Santayana,  to  be  Instructor  in  Philosophy,  June  9,  1890. 
William  Schofield,  to  be  Instructor  in  Roman  Law,  June  9,  1890. 
WiLLUM  Goodrich  Thompson,  to  be  Instructor  in  Forensics,  June  9,  1890. 
William  Emerson  Ritter,  to  be  Assistant  in  Zoology,  June  9,  1890. 
WiLLUAM  McMichael  Woodworth,  to  be  Assistant  in  Microscopical  Anatomy, 

JnneO,  1890. 
Fraxk  John  Viets  Dakin,  to  be  Assistant  in  Fine  Arts,  June  23,  1890. 
Edward  Hale,  to  be  Assistant  in  Homiletics,  June  23,  1890. 
L)Di8  Levbrett  Hooper,  to  be  Assistant  in  Physics,  June  23,  1890. 
Hekry  Hdd80n,  to  be  Assistant  in  Physics,  June  23,  1890. 
George  James  Pbircb,  to  be  AssisUnt  in  BoUny,  June  23,  1890. 
Charles  Averell  Rich,  to  be  Assistant  in  Physics,  June  23,  1890. 
Theodore  William  Richards,  to  be  Assistant  in  Chemistry,  June  23,  1890. 
WiuiAM  Morse  Cole,  to  be  Instructor  in  Political  Economy,  June  25,  1890. 


H»fRT  Thomas  Secrist,  to.  be  Proctor,  June  9,  1890. 


JoH5  Cassan  Wait,  to  be  Instructor  in  Surveying  and  Drawing,  June  9,  1890. 


Sahdbl  Holmbb  1)080111,  to  be  Lecturer  on  Hygiene.  June  9,  1890. 
Theodobb  Willii  Fibheb,  to  be  Lecturer  on  Mental  Diaetues,  June  9,  1890. 
Bdwabd  Hicklino  Bbadvord,  to  be  Inatructor  in  Surgery  and  Ortbopedict, 

June  9,  1890. 
Edward  Mabbkall  Buckinouaii,  to  be  Instruetor  in  Disessei  of  Children, 

June  9.  1890. 
Elbridob  Gerry  Cdtleb,  to  be  Inatructor  in  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Physics, 

June  9,  1890. 
Francis  Henrv  Davbsport,  to  be  Initructor  in  Gynaecology,  June  9,  1890. 
Harold  Clarence  Ernst,  to  be  Instiuctor  in  Bacteriology,  June  9,  1890. 
William  Whitwobth  Gakitbtt,  to  be  Instructor  in  Pathology  and  AaicultatioD, 

June  9,  1890. 
Georoe  Minot  Oabland,  to  be  Instructor  in  Clinical  Medicine,  June  9,  1890. 
Charlei  Mohtravillb  Gbben,  to  be  Instructor  in  Obgtetrics,  June  9,  1800. 
Franrlik  Hbhrt  Hooper,  to  be  Instructor  in  laryngology,  June  9,  1890. 
Jambs  Jackson  Pctnam,  to  be'Instructor  in  Diseases  of  the  Nerroiis  System. 

June  9,  1890. 
Hbnki  Parkbb  Qdinct,  to  be  Instructor  in  Histology,  June  9,  1890. 
Herman  Fbank  VicKBRr,  to  be  Instructor  in  Clinical  Medicine,  June  9,  1890. 
Joseph  Weatherhbad  Wabbbh,  to  be  Instructor  in  Physiology,  June  9, 1890. 


Arthur  Tracy  Carot,  to  be  Clinical  Instructor  in  Oenito-nrinary  Surgery, 

June  9,  1890, 
Kdwabd  Cowles,  to  be  Clinical  Ingtmctor  in  Mental  Diseases,  June  9,  1890. 
Orlando  Withbrspoon  Doe,  to  be  Clinical  Instructor  in  Gynaecology,  June  9, 

1890. 
Georoe  Washimoton  Gat,  to  be  Clinical  Instructor  in  Surgery,  June  9,  1890. 
Fbanoib   Boott   Gbebnouob,   to   be   Clinical   Instructor  in  Sypliilis,  June  9, 

1890. 
John  Homahb,  to  be  Clinical  Instructor  in  the   Diagnosis  and   Treatment   of 

OTarian  Tnmors,  June  9,  1890. 
Philip  Coombs  Khapp,  to  be   Clinical  Instructor  in  Diseases  of  the  Nervous 

System,  June  !],  1890. 
Abneb  Post,  to  be  Clinical  lastmctor  in  Syphilie,  Jnne  9,  1890. 
Geobob  Hobton  Tilden,  to  be  Clinical  Instructor  in  Dermatology  and  Syphilis, 

Jane  9,  1890. 
Oliteb  Faibfibld  Wadswobtr,  to  be  Clinical  Instructor  in  Ophthalmoscopy, 

June  9,  1890. 
Gbokoe  Ltncolh  Walton,  to  be  Clinical  Instructor  in  Diseases  of  the  Nervoua 

System,  June  9,  1890. 
FsAKCis  Sbdgwick  Watbon,  to  be  Clinical  Instructor  in  Oenito-orinary  Surgery, 

June  9,  1890. 


Hbbbebt  Leblib  Bdrbbll,  to  be  Demonstrator  of  Surgical  Appliances,  June  9, 

1S90. 
Fbancts  Adoustine   Harris,  to   be  Demonstrator  of  Medico-legat  Examliu- 

tions,  June  9,  1890. 
William  Merritt  Conant,  to  be  Assistant  Demonatrator  of  Anatomy,  June  9, 
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WiLLiAX  SoHisR  Brtant,  to  be  Assistant  in  Anatomy,  June  9,  1890. 
Herbert  Lrslib  Burrbll,  to  be  Assistant  in  Clinical  Surgery,  June  9,  1890. 
JoHK  Wheklock  Elliot,  to  be  Assistant  in  Clinical  Surgery,  June  9,  1890. 
William  Carroll  Emerson,  to  be  Assistant  in  Chemistry,  June  9,  1890. 
Frank  Bishop  Harrington,  to  be  Assistant  in  Clinical  Surgery,  June  9, 1890. 
George  Howard  Monks,  to  be  Assistant  in  Clinical  and  Operative  Surgery, 

Jane  9,  1890. 
John  Cummings  Munro,  to  be  Assistant  in  Anatomy,  June  9,  1890. 
Edward  Retnolds,  to  be  Assistant  in  Obstetrics,  June  9,  1890. 
Charles  Locke  Scudder,  to  be  Assistant  in  Clinical  Surgery,  June  9,  1890. 
Thomas  Foster  Sherman,  to  be  Assistant  in  Diseases  of  Children,  June  9, 1890. 
Charles  Pratt  Strong,  to  be  Assistant  in  G3maecology,  June  9,  1890. 
Charles  Wendell  Townssnd,  to  be  Assistant  in  Obstetrics,  June  9,  1890. 
Francis  Sedgwick  Watson,  to  be  Assistant  in  Clinical  Surgery,  June  9,  1890. 
Charles  Francis  Withington,  to  be  Assistant  in  Clinical  Medicine,  June  9, 

1890. 
Charles  Pomeroy  Worcester,  to  be  Assistant  in  Chemistry,  June  9,  1890. 
Charles  Pomerot  Worcester,  to  be  Secretaiy  of  the  Medical  Faculty,  June 

23,  1890. 


to  be  Instructors  in  Operative  Dentistry, 
f'  June  23,  1890. 


Frederick  Eugene  Banpield, 

Allstok  Grat  Bouv6, 

Forest  Greenwood  Eddt, 

Virgil  Clarence  Pond, 

Charles  Hutchins  Taft, 

Edward  Earl  Hopkins,  to  be  Instructor  in  Crown  and  Bridge  Work,  June  23, 

ld90. 
George  Howard  Monks,  to  be  Instmctor  in  Surgical  Pathology,  June  23, 1890. 
George  Lincoln  Walton,  to  be  Instructor  in  Neurology,  June  23,  1890. 
Charles  Pomeroy  Worcester,  to  be  Instructor  in  Dental  Chemistry,  June  23, 

1890. 
I^OBT  Moses  Clapp,  to  be  Clinical  Lecturer  in  Operative  Dentistry,  June  23, 

1890. 

iLLUM  Parker  CooKB, ^  ^^  Clininical  Lecturers  in  Operative  Dentistry, 
Wn.Lu^  Henry  Potter,  j^^  ^3,  1890. 

CEctt  Porter  Wilson,      J 
^KVKT  Michael  Clifford,  to  be  Demonstrator  of  Operative  Dentistry,  June 

23, 1890. 
I^ATRicK  William  Moriarty,  to  be  Demonstrator  of  Mechanical  Dentistry, 

Jane  23,  1890. 

ARTLEY     ixoN,     ^  jjq  1,^  Assistaut  DemoustTators  of  Operative  Den- 

WiLLUM  FREDERIC   GaY,  ^  j^„^  ^3    ^g^^ 

^niELifl  Ernest  Perkins,  J 

^n*ERT  SouLE,  to  be  Resident  Surgeon  at  the  Veterinary  Hospital,  May  12, 
1890,  to  take  effect  July  1,  1890. 
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Table  of  Schools  and  Colleges  fh>m  which  young  men  actually  entered 
Harvard  College  from  1881  to  1890  inclusive,  with  the  number 
that  entered  from  each  institution  in  each  year.  Special  students 
are  not  included.  An  asterisk  (*)  indicates  a  public  school,  a 
dagger  (t)  an  endowed  school. 


Acadia  College,  Wolfville,  Nova  Scotia    .    .    .    . 

fAdams  Academy,  Quincy 

Adelbert  College  of  W.  R.  Univ.,  Cleveland,  O.  . 

fAdelphi  Academy,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y 

t Albany,  N.  Y.,  Academy 

•Albany,  N.Y.,  High  School 

Albion  College,  Mich 

Alfred,  N.  Y.,  University 

Amherst  College 

Andover  Theological  Seminary 

•Arlington,  Cotting  High  School 

Atlanta  University,  Georgia 

•Aabam,  Me.,  Edward  Little  High  School.    .    .    . 

•Aubnm,  N.  Y.,  High  School 

*Aagusta,  Me.,  Cony  High  School 

AagQstana  College,  Rock  Island,  III 

tBarre  Academy 

Bangher's  Academy,  Hanover,  Pa 

Belmont  School,  Belmont,  Cal 

Belmont  School,  Belmont,  Mass 

Berkeley  Gymnasium,  San  Francisco,  Cal.   . 

Berkeley  School,  Boston 

Berkeley  School,  New  York 

Berkeley  School,  Providence,  R.  I 

tBerwick  Academy,  South  Berwick,  Me 

Bethany  College,  W.  Va.  .    .  '. 

Boston  College 

•Boston  English  High  School 

•Boston  Latin  School 

Boston  University 

Bowdoin  College,  Brunswick,  Me 

tBrackett  Academy,  Greenland,  N.  H 

•Bridgewater  High  School 

tBristol  Academy,  Taunton 

tBromfleld  School,  Harvard 

•Brookfield  High  School 

•BrookUne  High  School 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Latin  School 

Brown,  H.  H. ,  Private  School,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Brown  University,  Providence,  R.  I 

Browne  &  Nichols,  Private  School,  Cambridge    . 

Bucknell  University,  Lewisburg,  Pa 

Boffalo,  N.  Y.,  High  School 

Bttffalo.N.y.,  Latin  School 

Bnlfilo,  N.  Y.,  State  Normal  School 

tBarr  &  Burton  Seminary,  Manchester,  Vt.   .    .    . 
Cambridge  Latin  School 
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QC 
00 
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•Fall  River,  B.  M.  C.  Durfee  High  School     .    . 

Fish,  C.  E.,  Private  School,  Worcester  .    ... 

FUk  University,  Nashville.  Tenn 

•Fitchburg  High  School 

Fort  Hill  School,  Rochester.  N.  Y 

•Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  Central  Grammar  School    . 
•Fmmingham  High  School 

Frankfurt  Gymnasium,  Germany 

Franklin  and  Marshall  College,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

tFriends'  Academy,  New  Bedford , 

•Gardner  High  School 

Georgetown  College,  D.  C 

Gibbens  and  Beach,  Private  School,  New  York 
•Gloucester  High  School 

Goff,  C.  B.,  Engl.  &  Class.  Sch.,  Providence,  R.  I 

Griswold  College,  Davenport,  Iowa 

Groton  School,  Groton 

Grove  City  College,  Pa 

Gunnery  School,  Washington,  Conn 

Hole.  Albert,  Private  School,  Boston     .... 

Hamilton  College,  Clinton,  N.  Y 

Hamline  University,  St.  Paul,  Minn 

Hanover  College,  Ind 

tHarrow,  England '  .    .    .    . 

tHarry  Hillman  Academy,  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.    . 
I  *Hartford,  Conn.,  High  School 

Harvard  Graduate  Student 

I  Harvard  College  Special  Student 

Harvard  Divinity  School 

Harvard  Medical  School,  Boston 

I   Harvard  School,  Chicago,  111 

Harvard  Veterinary  School,  Boston 

Haverford  College,  Pa. '2 

•Haverhill  High  School '2 

Hill  School,  Pottstown,  Pa i  . 

•Hingfaam  High  School < 

Hobart  College,  Geneva,  N.  Y 

Holbrook's  Military  School,  Sing  Sing,  N.  Y.  .    . 


1 


14 


HopkiTisou,  John  P.,  Private  School,  Boston 

Howard  College,  Marion,  Ala 

toward  University,  Washington,  D.  C     .    . 

•Hyde  Park  High  School 

•HydePark,  III.,  High  School 

Illinois  State  Normal  University,  Normal,  III. 

Indianapolis,  Ind.,  Classical  School >  1    1 

•IndianapoKs.  Ind.,  High  School i  .  I  . 

•Indiana  State  Normal  School,  Indiana,  Pa.  .    . 

Indiana  University,  Bloomington,  Ind 

Iowa  College,  GrinneU,  Iowa 

fltej  Seminary,  Antwerp,  N.  Y 

Janria  Hall,  Denver,  Colo 

Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore,  Md.  .    . 
•KansasCity,  Mo.,  High  School 

Kendall,  Joshua,  Private  School,  Cambridge    . 

Kentncky  Wesleyan  College,  Mlllersburg,  Ky. 

Kenyon  College,  Gambler,  O 

Keystone  Academy,  Factory ville.  Pa.     ... 
King's  School,  Sumford,  Conn , 
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Knox  College,  Galesburg,  111 

Lafayette  College,  Easton,  Pa 

""Lancaster  High  School 

fLawrence  Academy,  Groton 

♦Lawrence  High  School 

Lawrence  Scientific  School,  Cambridge     ... 

Lawrence  University,  Appleton,  Wis 

fLawrenceville  School,  N.  J 

♦Leominster,  Field  High  School 

LeRoy,  N.  Y.,  Academy 

♦Lexington  High  School 

♦Louisville,  Ky.,  Male  High  School 

♦Lowell  High  School 

♦Lynn  High  School 

tMcCoUom  Institute,  Mt.  Vernon,  N.  H.     ... 

Madison  University,  Hamilton,  N.  Y 

♦Maiden  High  School 

Marietta  College,  Ohio 

Mass.  Institute  of  Technology,  Boston  .... 

Milwaukee,  Wis.,  Academy 

♦Marlboro*  High  School 

Marlborough  St.  School,  Boston 

Marston*s  University  School,  Baltimore,  Md.  . 

Maupin's  University  School,  Ellicott  City,  Md. 

♦Medford  High  School 

♦Melrose  High  School 

'♦Merriroac  High  School 

♦Methuen  High  School 

♦Michigan  State  Normal  School,  Ypsilanti  ... 

Middlebury  College,  Vt 

♦Milford  High  School j  . 

♦Milwaukee,  Wis.,  High  School i  1 

Monmouth  College,  111 

♦Montclair,  N.  J.,  High  School 

♦Montpelier,  Vt.,  High  School |  1 

Morse,  J.  H.,  Private  School,  New  York  .    .    .    .  |  . 

Mt.  Allison  College,  Sackville,  N.  B 

Mt.  Pleasant  Military  Academy,  Sing  Sing,  N.  Y. 

Nashville,  Tenn.,  State  Normal  College    .... 

♦Natick  High  School 

♦Needhara  High  School 

♦Newark,  N.  J.,  High  School 

♦Newburyport,  Brown  High  and  Putnam  Schools  . 

tNew  Church  School,  Waltham 

♦Newport,  R.  I.,  Rogers  High  School 

♦Newton  High  School \o 

Newton,  N.  J.,  Collegiate  Institute 

New  York  School  of  Languages 

fNichols  Academy,  Dudley 

Nichols,  Wm.,  Private  School,  Boston  .... 

Noble,  G.  W.  C,  Private  School,  Boston  .    .    . 

♦Northampton  High  School 

♦North  Attleboro'  High  School 

Northwestern  University,  Evanston,  111.    .    .    . 

Oberlin  College,  Ohio 

Ohio  Wesleyan  University,  Delaware,  O.  .    .    . 
♦Omaha,  Neb.,  High  School 

Park  Institute,  Rye,  N.  Y 
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*Pawtucket,  R.  I.,  High  School 

Peekskill,  N.  Y.,  Military  Academy   .... 

Pennsylvania  College,  Gettysburg,  Pa.   .    .    . 

*Philadelphia,  Penn.,  High  School 

tPhillips  Academy,  Andover 

fPhillips  Academy,  Exeter,  N.  H 

Pierce  Christian  College,  College  City,  Cal.  . 

Rne  Hill  Theological  College,  Halifax,  N.  S. 

fPinkerton  Academy,  Derry,  N.  H 

•Pittsburg,  Pa.,  Central  High  School  .... 

♦Portland,  Me.,  High  School 

•Portsmouth,  N.H.,  High  School 

Proctor  Academy,  Andover,  N.  H 

Pro-Gymnasium,  Germany 

•Providence,  R.  I.,  High  School 

Ripon  College,  Wis 

Riverview  Academy,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.    . 
tRochester,  N.  Y.,  Free  Academy 

Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Theolog^ic^l  Seminary   .    . 

•Romeo,  Mich. ,  High  School 

tRoxbury  Latin  School 

Rugby  Academy,  Philadelphia,  Pa 

Sachs*  Collegiate  Institute,  New  York    .    .    . 
tSt.  Johnsbury ,  Vt. ,  Academy 

St  John's  College,  Fordham,  N.  Y.    .    .    .    . 

St.  John's  School,  Manlius,  N.  Y 

tSt.  John's  School,  Presque  Isle,  Me 

St.  John's  School,  Sing  Sing,  N.  Y 

St.  Lawrence  University,  Canton,  N.  Y.    .    . 

tSt.  Mark's  School,  Southboro' 

•St.  Paul,  Minn.,  High  School 

fSt.  Paul's  School,  Concord,  N.  H 

St.  Stephen's  College,  Annandale,  N.  Y.    .    . 

♦Salem  High  School 

^San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Boys'  Qigh  School    .    . 

School  of  the  Lackawanna,  Scranton,  Pa.     . 

Shortlidge's  Media  Academy,  Pa 

Skaneateles,  N.  Y.,  Union  School   .    .    •  .    . 

Smith  Academy,  St.  Louis,  Mo 

•Somerville  High  School     . 

Sonthwestem  Presb.  Univ.,  Clarksville,  Tenn. 

•Springfield  High  School 

•Springfield,  ni..  High  School 

Spring  Hill  College,  near  Mobile,  Ala.  .    .    . 

State  College  of  Kentucky,  Lezing^n,  Ky.  . 

State  University  of  Iowa,  Iowa  City  .... 

Stewart  Academy,  Reading,  Pa 

Swiuthmore  College,  Pa 

•Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  High  School 

Syracuse  University,  N.  Y 

Tabor  Academy,  Marion 

•Taunton  ffigh  School 

fThayer  Academy,  South  Braintrce 

Trinity  College,  Hartford,  Conn 

Trinity  School,  Tivoli,  N.  Y 

•Troy,  N.Y.,  High  School 

TttfU  College,  College  Hill 

fUnion  Academy,  Belleville,  N.  Y 
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Univerai?  Grammar  School.  I'ruvid.-nce,  K.  I.   . 

University  of  Alabama,  Ala 

UniverBity  of  Californis.  Berkeley,  CaL 

I 

I 

2 

UniverBity  of  the  City  of  New  York 
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Univcreity  of  Georgia,  Athens,  Ga 

Uniyer«ity  of  KansM,  Lawrence,  Kan 

Univeraityof  Michigan.  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.  .    .   . 
UniverBity  of  New  Brunswick,  Fredeticton,  N.  B. 

University  of  Oregon,  Eugene  City,  Ore 

UniverBity  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia,  Pa,    . 

i 

UniverBity  of  State  of  Misiouri,  Colnrabia,  Mo. 
Univemity  of  TennesBce,  Knoxville,  Tenn.  .   .    . 
University  of  Vermont.  Burlington,  Vt    .    .   .   . 

UniverBity  of  Vii^nia,  Va 

UniverBity  of  Wi»eonsin,  Madi«on,  Wis 

UniverBity  of  Wooster,  O 

; 

UniverBity  School,  Petersburg.  V» |  . 

University  School,  San  FranciBco.  t:al 13 

Urban  School,  San  FranciBCo,  Cal 1  . 

UliC8,N.Y.,  Academy Il 

Vanderbilt  Univerai^,  Nashville,  Tenn '.  , 

tVermont  Acailemy,  Saiton's  River,  Vt.     ....  1  . 

tVermont  Episcopal  Institute,  Burlington,  Vt.  .    .  '  . 

•Wakefield  High  School ;  . 

•Wahham  High  School 1 

Warsaw.N.y., Union  School ], 

Waahbnrn  College,  Topoka,  Kan i  . 

•Washington  Co.,  Vl..  Grammar  Sch.,  Montpelier  1  . 

Washington  University,  Si.  Louis,  Mo 1 

•Watertown  High  Seliool 

•Wellesley  High  School 

Wesleyan  University,  Middk-town.  Conn.     ...    .1 
tWestem  Kcnerve  Academy,  Hudwiii,  () 

s 

; 
■ 

^ 

■  !* 

I;I 

West  Newton  Kiiglisli  and  Classical  School ,  . 

WilliamJcwcllC.llege,  Liberty.  Mo 

tWilliam  Ponn  Charlpr  School,  Philadelphia,  Pa.     .  :  .  :  . 

Williams  College,  Williitnulown '  ■  ,  ■  i  - 

twniiston  Seminary,  Kast  Hampton '  S    .     . 

Wilson  and  Kellogg,  Private  School,  New  York  .,11   3 

•Winchester  High  School !  .  '  .  I  . 

-Wlnsled,  Conn.,  High  School ■  .  ;  .     . 
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•Woonscrekct,  I{.  I.,  High  School 
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tWorcester  Polytechnic  Institute 

Yale  College.  New  Haven,  Conn 
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*'  Boston,  June  5ih,  1890. 


To  the  President  and  Fellows  of  Harvard  College,  Cambridge. 

Gentlemen  :  The  deeds  of  Miss  Willard*8  estate  will  be  passed  to  you  to-day, 
and  with  them  my  wish  in  regard  to  it. 

The  estate  henceforth  belongs  to  the  College,  without  any  condition  or  restric 
tion  whatsoever,  and  for  use  in  any  way  which  the  Corporation  may  see  fit. 

My  hope  is  that  the  ground  will  be  used  for  the  present  as  a  playground  for 
the  students,  and  that,  in  case  you  should  need  the  ground  by  and  by  for  other 
purposes,  another  playground  will  be  given  to  the  students. 

But  the  gift  is  absolutely  without  condition  of  any  kind. 

The  only  other  wish  on  my  part  is  that  the  ground  shall  be  called  **The  Sol- 
dier's Field,"  and  marked  with  a  stone  bearing  the  names  of  some  dear  friends, 
—  alumni  of  the  University,  and  noble  gentlemen,  —  who  gave  freely  and  eagerly 
all  that  they  had  or  hoped  for,  to  their  country  and  to  their  fellowmen  in  the 
hour  of  great  need  —  the  war  of  1861  to  1866  in  defence  of  the  Republic. 

James  Sayaok,  Jr.,  Stephen  George  Perkins, 

Charles  Russell  Lowell,  James  Jackson  Lowell, 

Edward  Barry  Dalton,  Robert  Gould  Shaw. 

This  is  only  a  wish,  and  not  a  condition ;  and,  moreover,  it  is  a  happiness  to 
me  to  serve  in  any  way  the  College,  which  has  done  so  much  for  us  all. 

I  am,  with  much  respect, 

Very  truly  yours, 

Henrt  L.  Hiooinson." 
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CHANGES  IN  THE  QUINQUENNIAL. 

On  the  9  Dec,  1889,  the  Corporation  adopted,  with  some  modifications,  a 
series  of  changes  in  the  matter  and  form  of  the  catalogue,  recommended  by  the 
Academic  Council.  The  following  are  the  changes  made  under  these  instructions  : 
1.  Judgeships  in  territorial  courts  were  not  recognized.  2.  Migor  Generals, 
U.  S.  A.  [and  U.  S.  Vol.],  and  those  of  higher  rank  (not  by  brevet),  and  Rear 
Admirals  U.  S.  N.,  and  those  of  higher  rank,  were  indicated.  3.  The  names  of 
holders  of  office  were  not  capitalized.  4.  The  names  of  clergymen  were  not 
italicized.  5.  A  prefatory  note  explaining  the  method  and  scope  of  the  catalognie 
was  inserted.  6.  All  degrees  received  by  graduates  of  any  department  of  this 
University,  were  inserted  (so  far  as  known),  whether  received  before  or  after 
graduation.  7.  Degrees  honoris  causa  were  distinguished  as  such,  deg^rees  ad 
eundem  being  for  this  purpose  regarded  as  honorary,  owing  to  the  impossibility 
of  distinguishing  between  them  in  the  case  of  degrees  conferred  by  other 
institutions.  8.  The  mention  of  honorary  degrees  received  from  other  colleges 
was  omitted  if  the  recipient  requested  such  omission.  9.  The  date  and  fact  of 
graduation  from  professional  schools  which  confer  no  degrees,  snch  as  the 
Military  Academy  at  West  Point,  Andover  Theological  Seminary,  etc.,  were 
inserted.  10.  Professional  appointments  under  the  U.  S.  Government  and  other 
national  governments  were  recorded.  11.  The  position  of  head-master  or 
principal  in  leading  secondary  schools,  both  public  and  endowed,  and  also  the 
position  of  masters  in  the  same  having  charge  of  special  departments  of  stady, 
was  indicated.     12.  The  office  of  State  Superintendent  of  Education  (or  similar 
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office),  and  that  of  Superintendent  of  Schools  in  cities  of  not  less  than  50,000 
inhabitants,  was  indicated.  13.  Membership  in  the  Massachusetts  Medical 
Society  was  not  recorded,  and  membership  in  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences 
was  inserted.  Besides  this  society,  and  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and 
Sciences,  the  American  Philosophical  Society,  and  the  Massachusetts  Historical 
Society,  membership  in  which  was  noted  according  to  custom,  membership  other 
than  resident  in  a  number  of  leading  American  societies,  and  membership  in 
certain  leading  foreign  societies  was  recorded.  The  societies  to  be  recognized 
vere  selected  by  a  committee  of  the  Academic  Council.  This  closes  the  list  of 
changes  made  by  reconmiendation  of  the  Academic  Council. 

A  few  other  changes  suggested  by  myself  in  a  letter  of  June  8th,  1889,  were 
approved  by  the  Corporation  and  carried  into  e£fect.  1.  An  index  to  the  lists  of 
officers  was  inserted  just  before  the  index  to  graduates.  2.  A  list  of  Deans 
if  the  College  and  of  the  Schools  was  inserted.  3.  In  recording  the  Professors, 
.he  name  of  the  chair  held  was  placed  after  the  name  of  the  person,  and  brief 
historical  notes  concerning  the  foundation  of  professorships  were  inserted. 
4.  Elected  Orerseers  who  were  alumni  have  the  title  of  their  office  placed  after 
their  names  in  the  alumni  list.  5.  Instructors  appointed  without  limit  of  time, 
or  for  a  longer  term  than  one  year,  have  their  office  indicated  in  the  alumni  list. 
6.  When  (graduates  of  this  University  have  received  honorary  degrees  from  the 
University  their  names  are  inserted  in  the  list  of  those  who  have  received 
honorary  degrees,  but  the  full  record  appears  only  in  the  alumni  list,  under  the 
year  of  graduation. 

Subseqneutly,  upon  later  suggestions,  a  list  of  Acting  Presidents,  and  a  list  of 
Assistants,  was  inserted. 

Advantage  was  taken  of  the  translation  to  do  away  with  antiquities ;  to  give 
greater  clearness  to  the  designation  of  other  colleges,  etc. ;  to  revise  the 
arrangement  and  punctuation,  and  to  facilitate  reference  as  much  as  possible. 

The  historical  matter  introduced  into  the  last  issue  was  rewritten  and  increased ; 
the  origin  of  the  College  was  indicated  by  extracts  from  the  Records  of  the  Colony 
of  Massachusetts  Bay,  and  the  bequest  of  Harvard  was  explained  by  fac-similes 
irom  College  records  and  from  **  New  England's  First  Fruits." 

When  graduates  of  the  College  had  graduated  from  the  Divinity  School  before 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity  was  required,  the  fact  had  never  before  been 
noted  in  the  alumni  list,  and  as  it  was  not  referred  to  in  the  Index  there  was  no 
way  of  finding  whether  a  Bachelor  of  Arts  had  graduated  from  the  Divinity 
School,  except  by  reading  the  Divinity  list.  In  this  issue  the  fact  of  graduation 
and  the  year  is  indicated  in  the  alumni  Ust. 

In  the  school  lists,  the  insertion  of  M.D.,  LL.B.,  etc.,  after  each  name  has 
been  abandoned  as  useless. 

The  section  "Doctor  of  Philosophy,  etc."  has  been  entirely  rearranged,  so 
that  it  VI  now  possible  to  tell  at  once  what  degree  each  man  has  received. 

The  great  amount  of  new  matter  made  it  necessary  to  use  a  smaller  type, 
whereby  the  increase  in  bulk  of  the  book  is  no  more  than  usual.  Many 
experiments  were  made,  and  the  size  and  cut  chosen  was  thought  to  satisfy  all 
requirement  better  than  any  other.  Many  small  typographical  changes  have 
been  made  throughout  the  work. 

Wm.  H.  Tillinghast,  Editor. 
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NUMBER  OF   ORDINARY  DEGREES  IN   1890. 

Bachelors  of  Arts  of  the  Class  of  1890 282 

Bachelors  of  Arts  out  of  course 10 

Bachelors  of  Science 7 

Bachelor  of  Divinity 1 

Bachelors  of  Divinity  and  Masters  of  Arts 3 

Bachelors  of  Laws 30 

Bachelors  of  Laws  and  Masters  of  Arts 18 

Bachelors  of  Laws  out  of  course  .    .    .    « 4 

Doctors  of  Medicine 65 

Doctors  of  Medicine  and  Masters  of  Arts 8 

Doctors  of  Dental  Medicine 15 

Doctor  of  Dental  Medicine  out  of  course 1 

Doctors  of  Veterinary  Medicine 6 

Masters  of  Arts 80 

Doctors  of  Philosophy  and  Masters  of  Arts 8 

Total 473 
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AdminutratiTe  Boards 4,  5,  89,  218 

Age  of  Freshmen  at  admission 7,  9,  227 

Appointments 8,  4,  26,  212-217 

Aichitectare,  professorship  of  needed 20,112 

Amold  Arborbtum,  report  on 30,  170-172 

Aits  axd  Sciences,  Faculty  of 4 

"     "  **         report  of  Dean  of 38-iO 

"     "  "  instruction  oflteredhy 10,12,100-103,228-237 

"     '•  *»         departments  under 10,  11 

Athletic  Sports,  Buildings  and  Grounds 16-18,288 

BoTAinc  Gabdbh,  report  on 29,  166-170 

Botanical  Museum 29,169 

BuMBT  IxsTiTUTiov,  report  on 26,  149 

Cmmical  Laboratobt,  report  on 80,  172-180 

equipment 175-176 

original  work  in      176-180 

CoiLEoB,  report  on 5,40-111 

number  of  students  in   ....   ! 40-45 

statistics  of  admission  to 9,  10,  46-57 

discipline  in 57-58 

instruction  in 58-103 

degrees  with  distinclion  and  honors 13-15 

proposed  abridgment  of  course  for  degree  of  A.B.  ...     13,  103-107 

graduation  in  three  years 108,  109 
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^«»tAL  School,  report  on 25,  26,  147,  148 

^mjrm  School,  report  on 22, 119-126 

**  gain  in  number  of  students 22,  119 

Dormitory  needed 19 

^oxcroftClub 18 

^ 17,  29,  83,  36,  166,  167,  174,  186,  186,  208,  210,  238 

^KiDCJATB  School,  report  on 6,21,112-118 

number  of  students 21,  118 
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fellowships  and  scholarships  in 22,114-117 

fliiBuHiM,  report  on 29,  165-166 

Jk'ubsok  Physical  LxBOBAroRT,  report  on 81,  181-185 

"  **  instruction  and  number  of  students  181-188 

"  »*  *'  original  work 188-184 

"  *'  equipment  and  financial  condition  184, 185 

^^  School,  report  on 28,  126-186 

'*        *'        statistics  of  the  School 28,24,128-131 

"        changes  in  twenty  years 131-l;i(> 
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Lawbencb  Soientific  School,  report  on 5,  19-21,  111-112 

**  *'  "         number  of  students 19,111,112 

*'  <^  **        new  professorships  needed 20,  112 

LiBRABT,  report  on 28,124,125,151-164 

**        cost  of  serial  pubbcations 152,  153 

**        accessions 154-155 

**        department  libraries 154 

use  of 155-158 

imperative  needs  of 28,  29,  152,  164 

Loan  Furniture  Fund 19 

Medical  School,  report  on 186-146 

**  *'       instruction  in  .    . 138-142 

**  ''       Sears  laboratories  completed 25,  136 

*♦  "       special  research 137,  143-146 

MiNEBALOGICAL   MuBEUM 30,  174 

Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology,  report  on 32,  195-201 

"  *'  **        instruction  at 195 

'*  **  *'        accessions 196 

*♦  *'  *'        publications 197,  198 

*'  ''  "        equipment  and  financial  condition  .    198-201 

Obsebvatobt,  report  on 31,32,185-194 

a  fireproof  building  needed  for 31,  185 

employment  of  instruments 186-187 

Henry  Draper  Memorial 187, 189 

BoydenFund 189-191 

Bruce  photographic  telescope 191 

publications      .    .    .  • 192-194 

Overseers,  change  in  method  of  election  of , 35 

Feabodt  Museum  of  Amebican  Abchaeologt  and  Ethnology  .    .    .       82-33 

'*  "        report  on 201-211 

addition  to  the  Museum 202 

accessions 203,  204 

instruction 206,  207 

publications 209-210 

expenditures      211 

Preachers  to  the  University 8 

Preparatory  Schools  and  Colleges 6,  7,  221-226 

Publication  Funds 11 

Quinquennial  Catalogue 85,  238,  239 

Resignations 8,  212 

Retiring  Allowance  Fund 36 

Salaries,  increase  in 86 

Semitic  Museum 33,  84,  202 

Special  Students 15,  16,  24 

Statutes  of  the  University  amended 4,88,107,117,218-220 

Summer  courses 84,  85,  176 

University  Museum 82 

Vbterinaby  School,  report  on 27,  149-151 

financial  condition  of 28,  151 
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TREASURER'S  STATEMENT. 

4^* 

To  THE  Board  of  Overseers  of  Harvard  College  :  — 

The  Treasurer  of  the  College  submits  the  Annual  State- 
ment of  the  financial  affairs  of  the  University,  for  the  year 
ending  July  31,  1890,  in  the  usual  form. 

The  Funds  separately  invested,  with  the  income  thereof, 
are  as  follows  :  — 

Principal.         Income. 
UNIVERSITY.  July  31, 1890. 

John  Cowdin  Fund, 

Real  Estate  in  Boston, 922,000.00  ||1, 634.14 

Walter  Hastingrs  Fund  (part  of). 

Real  Estate  in  Cambridge, 20,000.00         600.24 

John  L.  RiiBsell  Fund  (part  of), 

Real  Estate  in  Salem,  >  sold  during  the  188.00 

10  shares  Hlngham  Nat'l  Bank,  /     year,  17.50 

COLLEGE. 

Stooghton  Scholarship  (part  of). 

Real  Estate  in  Dorchester, 1,294.30 

Pennoyer  Scholarships  (part  of), 

Pennoyer  Annuity  in  England, 4,444.44         245.52 

Jonathan  Phillips  Gift, 

Mortgages, 10,000.00        500.00 

Daniel  H.  Peirce  Fund, 

Mortgage, 13,286.60        661.02 

Samuel  Ward's  Gift, 

Ward's  (Bumkin)  Island,  Boston  Harbor,    .   .   .       1,200.00  50.00 

SchoUnhips  of  the  Class  of  1850, 

f  10,000  Frem.,  Elkhom  &  Mo.  Valley  R.  R.  6's,        10,000.00         600.00 
Charles  Hsren  Ok>odwin  Scholarship, 

Personal  Note, 6,000.00        300.00 

LIBRARY. 

Charles  Xinot  Fund  (part  of), 

960,000  Buffalo,  Bradford,  &  Pittsb.  R.  R.  7%  60,000.00     4,200.00 

Ichabod  Tucker  Fund  (part  of), 

Policyof  Mass.  Hospital  Life  Insurance  Co.,   .   .       5,000.00        200.00 

MUSEUM  OF  COMPARATIVE  ZOOLOGY. 

is  Memorial  Fund  (part  of), 
Adyancet  for  new  buildmg,  &c., 21,784.18        995.45 

Amounts  carried  forward,    .   .   .      #175,009.47  #10,191.87 


Amount*  broaght  fbrwud,  .   . 

OBSERVATORY. 
tTruh  A.  Boyden  Fund  (part  of), 

36  ab&reB  East  Boston  Ferry  Co 


9176,009.47  »10,191.ST 


SPECIAL  FUNDS. 
Busaey  Trust, 

Real  EaUte 

Robert  Troup  Pome  Fund  (accuinulatinfc), 

•31,600  Massachusetts  5's 

Fund  of  the  Clue  of  1834, 

I'olic}'  of  Mnss.  Haspitnl  Life  Insurance  Co., 
Fund  of  the  ClSM  of  1853, 

Policies  of  Mass.  Hospital  Life  Insurance  Co. 
Price  Oreenleaf  Fund. 

•43,600  Consolidated  It.  K.  of  Vermont  "I's,  . 

12,200  Rutland  R.  R.  G's 

37,200  Rutland  It.  It.  a's 

1,000  Chcslilrc  R.  R.  6" 

46.500  Ogdens,  &  L.  Clismp.  R.  R.  C's.  .  . 
23,H00  Ogdens.  &  L.  Champ,  R.  R.  income  (J* 

6,000  Oldens.  &  L.  Chomp.  H.  R.  Sinking  fund 
(paid  during  (he  yt^ar) 

3,000  B.)8ton  &  Lowell  R.  R.  To,  .... 
81.000  MichignnCcntralR.R.8's(|>aid during; 

8,000  Michigan  Air  Line  R.  U.  S's 

3,000  Chicago,  Burl.  &  Quincy  R.  R.  f»,   . 

4,000  Chicago,  Burl.  &  Northern  R.  K.  o", 

2Z.0D0  Union  raclfic  RailH-uy  6's, 

290sliaresNon1>ernR.  R.  (N.  H.) 

73  ■'  Cheshire  K.R.  preferred,  .  .  . 
800      "      Rutland      ■•  "  .... 

40      ■'      ()gilcng.&L.  Champ.lt.  R 

817      "      KoBton  &  Maine  •'      ... 

!l.">      "      Easteni  R.  R.  (sold  durini;  thi-  yo; 

3110      '•      lli.»l..n  &  Lowell  H.  H 

140      "      Pitchhurg  R,  K.  j.rofiTrfrl,      .    . 

33.-.      •'      Old  Colony   •■ 

142      "      adcago.  Burl.  &  Quinty  It.  I!., 

20      ■'      N.Y.CcntraldtlludsonKiver  '■ 
292      ■'      Michigan  Ci^titral 
122      "      Union  l*acific  Railway 

53  "  West  End  Street  Railway,  .  .  , 
60.000  Molropoliian  Tel.  &Tel.  Co.  IM  H.  5' 
Lawrence  Manufacturing  Co. 's  Note,  .  .  . 
Lowell  "  '■"... 

United  Suies  Hotel  Co. 's  Notes, 

Mortgages 

Deposit  with  New  England  Trust  Co.,     .    . 
Totals 


413,092.SO    24,046.12 


s 


The  other  Funds  are  invested  as  a  whole.  The  general 
investments  are  stated  in  detail  on  pages  24  and  25  of  this 
report,  but  the  usual  summary  statement  of  them,  with  the 
income  thereof,  is  as  follows  :  — 


Principal* 
InTestmenti.  August  1, 1889. 

Notes,  Mortgages,  &c., $480,279.50 

Railroad  Bonds  and  Premiums,  .   .     2,569,377.29 

Railroad  Stock,      887,515.83 

Union  Stock  Yard  &  Transit  Co.,  .    .      28,062.60 

Sundry  Bonds 99,500.00 

Bank  Stock, 63,064.00 

Manufactaring  Stock, 96,262.29 

Real  Estate, 1,425,957.44 

Unimproved  Lands,       71,606.29 


Brattle  Street  Reversion, 

Advances  to  Dental  School,     .... 
"      Bussey  Trust,      .... 
"      Dining  Hall  Association, 
*'      University  Lands,    .    .    . 

"      Observatory, 

"     Observatory,  Real  Estate, 

"     Lawn  Tennis  Association, 

"     School     of     Veterinary 

Medicine,    .... 

Baring  Brothers  &  Company,     .    . 

Term  Bills  due  in  October,     .    .    . 

Term  Bills  overdue, 

Cash  in  Suffolk  National  Bank, 
Cash  In  hands  of  Bursar,  .   .    . 


ct 

t( 
(t 

(i 
u 
II 


1,000.00 

2,216.40 

40,266.13 

25,732.16 

38,930.36 

1,616.84 
250.00 

17,237.19 
744.83 
99,646.40 
2,136.48 
75,302.13 
12,209.39 


Principal, 
July  31, 1890. 

$564,713.40 

2,578,663.92 

419,592.00 
28,062.50 

100,750.00 

60,788.54 

1,671,090.56 

41,568.38 

1,000.00 

37,513.76 

24,232.16 

69,248.18 

200.47 

1,197.68 

250.00 

16,848.84 

744.83 

105,764.16 

2,262.38 

42,672.69 

7,196.03 


Income. 

$84,849.47 

122,832.99 

16,274.50 

2,250.00 

4,625.00 

2,686.16 

6,871.00 

78,358.48 


132.98 
1,978.90 
1,543.93 
2,380.84 


80.84 


1,034.28 


Totals  of  general  investments,   $5,539,812.95  $5,774,310.48   $275,894.32 
Totals  of  special  investments,      1,334,233.30      1,347,544.48       70,180.44 


Amounts,  . 


$6,874,046.25  $7,121,854.96   $346,074.76 


Inuring  the  year  the  new  gifts  for  capital  account  and  the 

proceeds  of  sales   of  bank  stocks  have   been  invested   in 

"^®  best  productive  real  estate  and  in  corporation  notes. 

™Portant   changes   of  the   investments  in  railroad   stocks 

*^d  bonds  have  been  made,  chiefly  for  greater  safety,  but 

^"^  amount  so  invested  at  the  end  of  the  year  was  about 

*^  same   as    at   the   beginning.      The   book  valuation   of 

^^^njproved   lands   in   Cambridge   has  been  diminished  as 

^^^etofore  by  crediting  to  that  account  $30,037.91  as  the 

^  gain,  over  cost,  from  sales  of  various   stocks   and  of 


the  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis  &  Manitoba  R.  R.  bonds.  All 
premiums  received  or  paid  on  railroad  bonds  sold  and 
bought  for  the  general  investments  have  been  carried  to  the 
account  of  advances  for  railroad  bond  premiums,  and  that 
account  has  been  credited  with  the  sum  of  $28,213  as  the 
fair  yearly  repayment  from  income  on  account  of  premiums 
advanced. 

The  net  income  of  the  general  investments  ($275,894.32) 
has  been  divided  at  the  rate  of  4^5*^^  per  cent  among  the 
Funds  to  which  they  belong,  after  allowing  to  the  Carey 
Building  Fund  and  the  Botanical  Building  Fund  a  special 
rate  of  four  per  cent  on  their  balances  during  the  period 
of  construction,  and  to  the  more  recent  Construction  Funds, 
to  the  Bruce  Fund,  and  to  the  Fund  for  the  Semitic  Collec- 
tion a  special  rate  of  three  per  cent.  The  fraction,  which 
was  $453.08,  has  been  placed  as  usual  to  the  credit  of 
the  University  account. 

The  rate  of  income  compared  with  that  for  1888-89  shows 
a  loss  of  seventeen  one  hundredths  of  one  per  cent,  due 
chiefly  to  permanent  causes  mentioned  in  the  last  Annual 
Statement,  but  also  in  part  to  a  temporary  loss  of  in- 
come occasioned  by  improvements  upon  productive  real 
estate. 

The  following  table  shows  the  income  available  for  the 
departments  dependent  upon  the  College  proper,  and  the 
expenditures  in  those  departments :  — 

Interest  on  Funds  for 

Uniyersity  Salaries  and  Expenses, $81,835.65 

Library  Salaries  and  Expenses  (not  books),   .   .     23,888.05 

College  Salaries  and  Expenses,      87,736,18 

Gymnasium,  and  repairs  on  College  buildings,  •  none. 

CoUege  Term  BiUs, 244,485.57 

Sundry  receipts,  as  follows :  — 

Gifts  for  Salaries,  etc., $955.00 

Use  of  rooms,  etc., 855.01 

Laboratory  fees,  etc., 19,077.11 

Repayments  for  printing,  sales,  etc.,     11,721.44 

82,608.56 

•870,054.01 


Expended  for 

UniTenity  Salaries  and  Expenses, $55,444.49 

lAbnry  Salaries  and  Expenses  (not  books),   ....     29,917.81 

College  Expenses, 74,779.00 

College  Salaries,  for  instruction, 183,366.56 

Gymnasium  Expenses, 10,146.05 

Repairs  and  insurance  on  College  buildings  not  yal- 

ued  on  Treasurer's  books, 10,829.41 

864,483.83 

Balance,  which  has  been  carried  to  Stock  Account, 

to  repay  in  part  former  deficits, $6,570.69 

For  the  University,  College,  and  Library  accounts  there 

has  been  a  large   increase  of  income,  chiefly  from  more 

tuition  fees  and  the  rooms  of  Walter  Hastings  Hail,  and 

partly  from  the  recent  bequests  of  John  L.  Russell,  Increase 

Sumner  Wheeler,   and   Stanton   Blake.     The   expenditure 

also  has  been  much  larger  than  heretofore,  for  salaries  and 

for  the  many  other  needs  of  a  growing  institution.     After 

adding  the  income  of  the  Stock  Account  to  its  capital  to 

make  good   in   part  former  deficits,  and   using  $6500   of 

income  to  repay   a  part   of  the   advances   for  University 

Lands,  there  has  been  a  nominal  surplus  of  $5570.69,  from 

which  must   be   taken   $5037.40   to   pay   the   cost   of  the 

Summer  Courses  for  1890.     For  the  year,  therefore,  the 

real  surplus  has  been  $533.29.      For  1888-89  the  suq)lus 

vas  $90.56. 

For  the  Divinity  School  there  has  been  a  deficit  of 
$l*)2Ji.i)6,  caused  by  larger  expenditure  for  repairs  and 
improvements  and  for  general  purposes,  and  in  spite  of 
increased  income.     For  1888-89  the  deficit  was  $726.12. 

The  Law  School,  owing  chiefly  to  more  tuition  fees,  has 
tad  a  surplus  of  $12,193.93,  of  which  $1000  was  a  gift 
to  be  spent  in  1890-91.  For  1888-89  the  surplus  was 
$6525.86. 

The  Medical  School  has  had  a  nominal  surplus  of  $326.12  ; 

but  after  setting  aside  a  gift  of  $1000  for  a  special   use, 

received  but  not  spent  within  the  year,  there  has  been  a 

Teal  deficit  of  $673.88.     For  1888-89  the  real  surplus  was 

134.91. 

The  Dental  School  has  had  a  surplus  of  $2335.38,  which 
^  paid  oflT  the  debt  of  the  School  and  left  a  credit  balance 
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of  $118.98.  For  1888-89  the  surplus  of  $2895.27  was  used 
to  reduce  the  debt. 

For  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School  there  has  been  a  much 
greater  income  from  tuition  fees,  and  a  greater  outlay  for 
instruction.  The  surplus  for  the  year  has  been  $4053.31. 
For  1888-89  the  surplus  was  $997.62. 

The  Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology  has  spent  all  the 
income  of  its  restricted  Funds  as  required  by  the  conditions 
of  gift,  and  has  used  the  surplus  income  of  the  Agassiz 
Memorial  Fund  as  heretofore  to  pay  interest  upon,  and  to 
repay  in  part,  the  principal  of  the  advances  from  the 
Memorial  Fund,  which  were  used  to  extend  the  Museum 
building  and  to  buy  fossils. 

For  the  general  account  of  the  Obsei'vatory  there  has 
been  less  income  and  a  reduced  expenditure,  resulting  in  a 
deficit  of  $546.76,  which  has  created  a  debt  of  $200.47. 
For  1888-89  there  was  a  deficit  of  $1837.11.  The  large 
outlays  from  the  Boyden  Fund  have  been  made  partly  out 
of  its  capital,  as  authorized  by  Mr.  Boy  den's  will.  During 
the  year  both  receipts  and  payments  for  the  Draper  Memorial 
have  been  very  large. 

The  Bussey  Institution  has  had  a  surplus  of  $2473.14, 
due  partly  to  increased  returns  from  the  Bussey  stores. 
For -1888-89  the  surplus  was  $1639.91. 

For  the  Veterinary  School  a  surplus  of  $388.35,  due 
chiefly  to  larger  receipts  from  its  Hospital  and  Forge,  has 
been  used  to  reduce  its  debt.  For  1888-89  there  was  a 
deficit  of  $123.92. 

Gifia  have  been  received  during  the  year  as  follows:  — 

GIFTS   TO  FORM   NEW  FUNDS   OR  INCREASE   OLD   ONES. 

From  John  O.  Sargent,  $112,  as  the  nucleus  of  a  perma- 
nent fund  for  prizes. 

From  William  W.  Goodwin,  $6000,  to  found  the  Charles 
Haven  Goodwin  Scholarship,  "in  memory  of  Charles  Haven 
Goodwin,  a  graduate  of  Harvard  College,  of  the  Class  of 
1888.'' 

From  Mrs.  Anna  Van  Nest  Gambrill,  $10,000,  to  found 
the  Richard  Augustine  Gambrill  Scholarship,  '<  in  memory 
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of  Bichard  Augustine  Gambrill,  a  graduate  of  Harvard  Col- 
lege in  the  Class  of  1872  and  of  the  Law  School  of  Harvard 
University." 

From  the  trustee  under  the  will  of  John  L.  Rnssell,  of 
Salem,  $1000,  the  amount  of  Mr.  Russell's  bequest  to  the 
Divinity  School,  as  a  testimony  of  his  gratitude  and  regard, 
and  real  estate  and  securities  to  the  value  of  $25,370.03  as 
his  residuary  legacy  to  the  College,  of  which  the  sum  of 
$2000  is  **to  be  specially  devoted  to  the  Botanic  Garden 
and  to  the  Herbarium." 

From  the  estate  of  J.  IngersoU  Bowditch,  $6000,  **to 
form  a  fund,  the  income  of  which  shall  be  expended  under 
the  direction  of  the  Professor  of  Physiology  for  the  promo- 
tion of  original  investigations  in  the  Physiological  Laboratory 
of  the  Harvard  Medical  School,"  and  $2500  for  the  use  of  the 
Observatory. 

From  William  S.  Dexter,  as  agent  for  an  unknown  friend 
of  the  University,  $200,000,  for  the  Retiring  Allowance  Fund. 

From  Waldo  Higginson,  $6000,  to  found  the  George  B. 
Sohier  Prize  Fund. 

Additional  subscriptions  to  raise  the  standard  of  Medical 
IBducation,  paid  to  August  1,  1890,  from 

H.  H.  Hunnewell $1,000 

E.  V.  R.  Thayer 600 

John  E.  Thayer 600 

Nathaniel  Thayer 1,000 

Miss  Anne  Wiggleswortii    .  600 

810,600 

From  the  trustees  under  the  will  of  Daniel  Treadwell,  the 
additional  sum  of  $1400,  on  account  of  Professor  TreadwelFs 
residuary  legacy  for  the  use  of  the  College  Library. 

From  Edward  Russell,  $200,  to  increase  the  Scholarship 
founded  by  him. 

From  Henry  Villard,  the  fourth  instalment  of  $5000,  on  ac- 
count of  his  subscription  towards  the  Law  School  Book  Fund. 

From  Samuel  S.  Shaw,  Secretary  of  the  Class  of  1853, 
$1000,  to  be  added  to  the  Fund  of  the  Class  of  1853. 

From  Miss  Anna  C.  Lowell,  $1000,  to  be  added  to  the 
Lowell  Fund  for  a  Botanic  Garden. 

From  Miss  Helen  C.  Bradlee,  $200,  to  be  added  to  the 
Fund  for  Religious  Services. 


l^Tederick  L.  Ames     . 

.   .    .    ^1,000 

T.  0.  H.  P.  Burnham    . 

.    .          500 

William  Endicott,  jr.    . 

.    .       1,000 

John  L,  Gardner    .   .   , 

.    .      4,000 

Augnattu  Hemenway    . 

.    .          500 

From  Mosea  P.  White,  $1000,  to  be  added  to  the  Fund  of 
Scholarships  and  Beneficiary  money  returned. 

The  total  amount  of  these  gifts  for  capital  accouni  is 
^277,282.03,  as  is  also  stated  onpage  20  of  this  report. 

aiFIS   FOR   IMMEDIATE   USE. 

From  George  W.  Wales,  $200,  for  books  for  the  Library, 
in  continuance  of  former  gifts  for  the  same  purpose. 

From  an  anonymous  friend,  his  annual  gift  of  $500,  to 
increase  the  salary  of  the  Professor  of  Entomology. 

From  Mrs.  Henry  Draper  of  New  York,  an  additional  sum 
of  $10,000,  to  be  expendedby  the  Director  of  the  Observatory 
in  prosecuting  the  researches  in  the  photography  of  stellar 
spectra,  with  which  the  iate  Dr.  Henry  Drapei-'s  name  is 
honorably  associated. 

From  John  Lowell,  on  behalf  of  himself  and  Mrs.  Lowell, 
$400,  as  the  fifth  yearly  payment  for  the  support  of  two 
Scholarships  to  be  known  as  the  George  Emerson  Lowell 
Scholarships. 

From  the  Dante  Society,  the  additional  sum  of  $25,  for 
the  purchase  of  books  on  Dante. 

From  Mi's.  C.  M,  Barnard,  $600,  as  her  annual  gift  foi  the 
Warren  H.  Cudworth  Scholarships. 

From  AVilliani  G.  Farlow,  his  annual  gift  ,)f  $450,  towards 
the  sahiry  of  the  Assistant  in  the  Cryptogiiiiiic  Herbarium. 

From  Jolm  O.  Sargent,  one  $100  prize,  for  the  best  metrical 
version  of  the  twenty-ninth  Ode  of  the  third  Book  of  Horace, 
in  continuance  of  former  gifts  for  a  like  purpose. 

From  Andrew  P.  Peabody,  $200,  for  prizes  to  be  given  to 
studt^n^s  in  the  Semitic  languages  for  the  academic  year 
1890-91. 

From  Waldo  Higgioson,  $250,  for  the  George  B,  Sohier 
Prize  for  the  ucadeniie  year  ISt^iWlO. 

From  Theodore  Lymun,  $12fi(>.03,  to  make  good  the 
amount  expended  by  the  College  for  the  completion  of  the 
Johnston  gate-way. 

From  an  anonymous  friend,  $20,  for  special  use  in  con- 
nection with  the  Johnston  gate-way. 

From  the  Society  for  Promoting  Theological  Education, 
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1406.69,  to  be  applied  to  the  remodelling  of  the  interior  of 
Divinity  Hall  according  to  plans  approved  by  the  Faculty. 

From  the  trustees  under  the  will  of  Walter  Hastings, 
136,000  additional,  for  the  erection  of  a  dormitory  on  the 
grounds  of  Harvard  College,  to  be  called  Walter  Hastings 
Hall. 

From  Henry  F.  Sears,  $35,000,  to  be  used  in  erecting  an 
addition  to  the  Medical  School  building  for  the  departments 
of  Pathology  and  Bacteriology. 

From  Henry  Astor  Carey,  $11,000,  to  be  added  to  his 
former  gift  of  $25,000  for  the  erection  of  a  building  for 
athletic  purposes. 

Additional  subscriptions  towards  Professor  Cooke's  addition 
to  the  University  Museum,  paid  to  August  1,  1890,  from 

Francis  Bartlett $15,000        Nathaniel  Thayer $2,000 

Mn.  G.  L.  Pratt 2,000        Stephen  Salisbury     ....         500 

H,  H.  Hunnewell 2,000  ^^^  ^^ 

Additional  subscriptions  towards  building  and  furnishing 
an  addition  to  the  University  Museum  for  the  Botanic 
Department,  paid  to  August  1,  1890,  from 

Angasttts  Hemenway     .    .   .       $100        Nathaniel  C.  Nash     ....  $20,000 
Mn.  Samuel  D.  Warren  .    .      3,000  S28lo0 

Additional  subscriptions  from  graduates  of  the  Dental 
School,  to  be  applied  towards  the  immediate  wants  of  the 
School,  paid  to  August  1,  1890,  from 

Charles  H.  Abbot $25  P.  B.  Laskey $5 

C.  A.  Brackctt 25  Frank  Perrin 10 

Rlwin  P.  Bradbury 25  William  H.  Potter 6 

Thomas  Fillebrown 20  James  Shepherd 6 

H.  W.  Gillett 5  Charles  Wilson JO 

$135 

Subscriptions  for  the  present  use  of  the  Herbarium  paid 
to  August  1,  1890,  from 

Frederick  L.  Ames 8500  Henry  Lee $500 

B.  P.  Cheney 500  Augustus  Lowell 250 

H.  H.  Hunnewell 500  Nathaniel  C.  Nash 250 

A  friend 500  F.  H.  Peabody 100 

Nathaniel  T.  Kidder     ....  500  John  Donnell  Smith      ....  250 

$3,850 

Subscriptions  for  the  purchase  of  the  James  Herbarium  of 
Mosses  from 

E.  8.  Dixwell $50        N.  T.  Kidder $50 

W.  G.  Fariow 50        F.  H.  Peabody 50 

Mrt.  A«a  Gray 50        G.  Putnam 50 

A  friend 100        C.  S.  Sargent 50 

O.G.  Kennedy 60  J^ 
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Subscriptions  for  a  collection  of  Semitic  manuscripts,  casts, 
&c.,  and  to  defray  certain  expenses  in  connection  therewith, 
paid  to  August  1,  1890,  from 

Jftcob  H.  SchifT 810,100        Stephen  Salisbury tGOO 

I.  N.  P.  Stoke, 26  ^^^^ 

Through  Professor  Goodale,  $1500,  an  anonymous  gift  for 
the  present  use  of  the  Botanic  department. 

From  George  W.  Hammond  and  Fiske  Warren,  $100  each, 
for  the  purchase  of  specimens  for  the  Botanic  Garden, 

From  Mrs.  Asa  Gray,  $66.75,  for  the  present  use  of  the 
Herbarium, 

From  Miss  Lucy  Ellis,  $1000,  for  the  Physiological  depart- 
ment of  the  Medical  School. 

From  R.  H.  Fitz,  $45,  for  the  present  use  of  the  Medical 
School. 

From  the  Harvard  Law  School  Association,  $500,  addi- 
tional, for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the  instruction  in  Con- 
stitutional Law  during  the  year  188il-90. 

Through  Louis  D.  Brandeis,  $1000,  from  an  anonymous 
friend  of  the  Law  School,  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the 
course  in  the  Peculiarities  of  Massachusetts  Law  and  Practice 
for  the  year  1890-91. 

From  E.  Rockwood  Hoar,  $50,  for  special  purchases  of 
books  for  the  Divinity  School  Library. 

From  Henry  C.  Warren,  $750,  "  to  be  applied,  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  Professor  C.  R.  Lanman,  to  tlie  printing  and  pub- 
lishing of  Hindoo  texts  and  of  translations  from  the  same, 
and  to  the  purchase  of  Hindoo  manuscripts,"  for  the  San- 
skrit department. 

From  Nathaniel  C.  Nash,  $500,  "to  be  used  under  the 
direction  of  Professor  John  Williams  White,  to  fit  out  his 
lecture  rooms  with  such  means  of  illustration  as  will  beat 
advance  the  interests  of  Greek  studies  in  the  University." 

From  David  A.  Wells,  $300,  "  to  be  used  for  the  depart- 
ment of  Political  Economy,  in  such  a  wiiy  as  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor F.  W.  Taussig  may  wish  or  suggest." 

From  John  W.  Carter,  $50,  for  tlie  purchase  of  books  on 
Political  Economy  under  the  direction  of  Assistant  Professor 
Taussig. 
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From  Francis  G.  Peabody,  $100,  for  the  class-room  library 
inthe  **  Ethics  of  the  Social  Questions." 

From  Albert  Bushnell  Hart,  $28.02,  for  the  working 
library  of  books  on  American  History  and  Politics. 

From  Carleton  Hunneman,  $3,  for  the  German  class-room 
library. 

From  an  anonymous  giver,  $5,  without  restrictions. 

The  total  amount  of  these  gifts  for  immediate  use  is 
fl62^225.49,  as  is  also  stated  on  page  18  of  this  report. 

OTHER   GIFTS    ACKNOWLEDGED  BY   THE    CORPORATION. 

From  Henry  L.  Higginson,  a  tract  of  land  in  Brighton 
containing  about  twenty-one  acres  of  upland  and  ten  acres  of 
marsh,  to  be  called  *<  The  Soldier's  Field,"  and  used  for  the 
present  as  a  playground  for  the  students. 

From  Mrs.  Elizabeth  C.  Ware  and  Miss  Mary  L.  Ware, 
the  offer  of  a  collection  of  glass  models  of  plants,  flowers, 
and  analytical  details  of  vegetable  structure,  now  in  process 
of  construction  by  Leopold  and  Rudolf  Blaschka,  of  Ger- 
many, and  provision  for  their  proper  exhibition  in  the  Uni- 
versity Museum,  ''as  a  memorial  of  the  late  Dr.  Charles 
EUot  Ware,  of  the  Class  of  1834." 

From  Mrs.  George  von  L.  Meyer,  the  wrought-iron  work 
for  the  Johnston  gate-way  at  the  main  entrance  to  the  College 
Yard. 

From  the  Thomson-Houston  Electric  Co.,  an  electric 
motor  with  its  attachments,  for  the  Jefferson  Physical 
Laboratory. 

From  George  B.  Dorr,  two  engravings  of  the  Coliseum,  by 
Kranesi,  for  the  library  of  the  Jefferson  Physical  Laboratory. 

From  Hadtke,  Lauckner  &  Co.,  of  New  York,  six  proofs 
of  modem  etchings  to  be  added  to  the  Gray  Collection  of 
Eiiignivings. 

%  the  bequest  of  William  T.  Carleton,  his  copy  of  a  por- 
trait of  Galileo,  for  the  Observatory. 
From  a  committee  of  the  Class  of  1846,  a  portrait  of 

6«)rge  Frisbie  Hoar. 
From  Richard  S.  Greenough,  his  bust  in  bronze  of  the 

kMtorian  George  Bancroft. 
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From  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
a  photograph  of  a  portrait  of  Alexander  Hamilton. 

From  John  Corbett,  member  of  Parliament  for  Mid* 
Worcestershire,  through  Miss  Annie  Wakeman,  a  miniature 
of  George  Washington. 

From  George  G.  Kennedy,  a  portrait  of  Clarke  Gajtoa 
Pickman,  for  the  College  Library. 

From  Stephen  H.  Williams,  a  sketch  of  the  life  of  Mr. 
E.  Price  Greenleaf,  and  a  genealogical  record  of  the  Green- 
leaf  family. 

Through  Geotge  E.  Ellis,  an  ancient  watch  from  the 
estate  of  Mrs.  Ellen  Marett  Gifford,  of  New  Haven. 

From  Fitz-Kdward  Hall,  Sanskrit  manuscripts,  for  the  Col- 
lege Libi-ary. 

From  the  eisters  of  the  late  George  W.  Batchelder,  hie 
library,  consisting  of  about  two  hundred  and  twenty-five 
bound  volumes,  and  a  collection  of  unbound  volumes  and 
magazines,  given  in  accordance  with  Captain  Batchelder*8 
wish. 

From  Henry  J,  Bigelow,  the  diagrams  used  by  him  to 
illustrate  his  lectures,  for  the  Medical  School. 

From  Mrs.  Emily  A.  Burleigh,  a  Syriac  manuscript,  for 
the  Semitic  Museum. 

From  Ejws  S.  Dixwell,  thirteen  volumes  of  the  Journal  of 
the  Oriental  Society,  for  the  Semitic  department. 

From  the  Massachusetts  Society  for  Promoting  Agri- 
culture, its  manikin  hoi-se,  for  the  Veterinary  School. 

Notice  wns  received  from  the  trustee  under  the  will  of 
William  Brown  Spooner  that  on  the  firat  day  of  May,  1890, 
and  quarterly  thereafter,  he  should  pay  for  the  use  of  the 
Divinity  Sirhool  the  interest  of  $10,000  ;  and,  on  the  termi- 
nation of  the  trust,  the  principal,  in  accordance  with  the 
terms  of  Mr.  Spooner's  bequest. 

EDWARD   W.  HOOPER,  Trecuunr. 

BoBTOH,  December  IS,  1889. 


A.CCOTJISrTS 
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6«>t«ral  Statement  of  Receipts  and  T^isburaemeiito 
for  the  year  endinj 
INCOME. 

Interest  OD  notes,  mortgageE,  and  advances 949,631.11 

"     "     Massachuietu  5'« 1,S32.78 

"     "     Policies  Hasi.  Hospital  Life  InBorance  Co.,       S15.00 

"     "     Deposit  with  New  England  Trust  Co 225.67 

•'     "     Metropolitan  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co.  6's 7,m.O0 

"     "    R^lroad  Bonds  (after  deductions  for  sinking  premiumi) 


Atchison,  Topeka  k  St.  F£  T's, 
BuOalo,  Bradford  &  Pituburg  T's,     .   . 
Burlington  &,  Mo.  Itiver  in  Neb.  6's,    . 

Atchison  Sc,  Nebraska  7'b, 

Marion  &  McPherson  7's, 

Kan.  City,  St.  Jos.  &  Council  Bluffs  T's, 
Kansas  Cit/,  Topeka  &  Western  7'i,  . 
Fort  Scott,  So.  E.  &  Memphis  7's,  .  . 
Kansas  City  &  Cameron  lO's,     .   .    .    . 

Lincoln  &,  No.  Western  7'a 

Eastern  Railroad  sterling  6'b,  .  .  .  . 
Fremonl,  Elkhorn  &  Mo.  Valley  C'e,  . 
Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  4'9,   .   . 

EBBtern  Knilroad  6's, 

Consolidaled  R.  R.  of  Vermont  5'a,      , 

Rutland  Railroad  d's, 

Butland  Railroad  5's, 

Cheshire  Railroad  C's, 

Michigan  Central  S's, 

Micliignn  Air  Line  8's, 

Union  Pnciflc  6's, 

Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  h'»,  .  . 
Kansas  Ciiy,  Ft.  Scott  &  Gulf  7'b,  .  . 
Chicago  &  Michigan  Lake  Shore  S's.  . 
Ogdens.  &  Lake  Champlain  6's,     .    .    . 

Ogd^ns.  &  Lake  ChamplHin  8' 

Boston  &  Lowell  T's, 

Chicago,  Burlington  &  Northern  5's,  . 
St.  Paul,  Minneapolis  &  Manitoba  5's, 
Chicago,  Burlinfcton  &  Quincy  T's,  .  . 
Union  Pacific  R'y  Omaha  Bridge  o'e,  . 

an  Stocks. 
Charles  River  National  Bank, 

First  (Cambridge)  "  " 

Fitchburg  "  " 

Massachusetts         "  " 

Merchants  "  " 

Hew  England  "  " 

Old  Boston  "  " 

Bank  taxes  refHinded,  .... 
Amount  canied  forward, 


93,794.60 
4,300.00 
ie,451.42 

9,321.00 

6,701.63 

8,157.00 

2,215.17 

7,2T8.00 

8,806.00 

1,750.00 

4,268.85 

600.00 

120.00 

18.888.00 

2,175.00 

732.00 

1,860.00 

60.00 

1.240.00 

640.00 

1,380.00 

3,000.00 

2,2.i.-..92 

480.00 

2,790.00 

480.00 

210.00 

200.00 

3,988.39 


240.00 
225.00 
72.00 
60.00 
792.00 
129.50 
200.00 
17.50 
9G7.66 
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b^the  Treasurer  of  Harvard  College^ 

July  31, 1890. 

EXPENSES. 

Piid  to  account  of  Expenses  in  the 

TJniTersity,  as  per  Table  I.  (pafce  42). 

Fellowships, 910,225.00 

Prizes, •      350.00 

Salaries  and  other  expenses 46,563.65 

Adyances  repaid  with  interest, 8,880.84   66,019.49 

College,  as  per  Table  II.  (page  44). 

Salaries  for  instruction^ 183,366.56 

Repairs  and  insurance  on  College  Edifices, 

not  valued  on  Treasurer's  books,     .   .   .  10,829.41 

General  expenses, 74,779.00 

Scholarships, 29,303.33 

Beneficiaries, 19,099.64 

Prizes, 889.12 

Botanic  Garden, 7,990.87 

Herbarium, 3,048.60 

Hemenway  Gymnasium, 10,146.05 

Jeffereon  Physical  Laboratory 3,670.15 

Quarterly  Journal  of  Economics, 688.97 

Account  of  new  Botanical  Building,    ....  15,101.76 

Books  for  special  departments, 1,114.73 

Apparatus,  &c. ,  for  Greek  Dep*t  lecture  room ,  500.00 

Account  of  new  Athletic  Building,      ....  38,395.12 
Account  of  new  building  for  departments  of 

Mineralogy  and  Botany, :^,052.62 

New  gate- way, 11,525.55 

Printing,  from  Publication  Funds, 665.25  449,166.73 

Idbrapy,  as  per  Table  III.  (page  51). 

Books, 15,137.83 

Salaries  and  other  expenses, 29,917.81    45,055.64 

^▼inity  School,  as  per  Table  IV.  (page  53). 

Salaries  and  other  expenses, 27,298.80 

Scholarships  and  Beneficiaries, 1,946.97    29,245.77 

^W  School,  as  per  Table  V.  (page  55). 

Salaries  and  other  expenses, 40,260.62 

Medical  School,  as  per  Table  VI.  (page  66). 

Salaries,  Laboratory  expenses,  &c.,     ....  54,221.56 

Scholarships  and  Beneficiaries, 1,695.00 

Fees  repaid  to  Instructors, 2,435.00 

BoylBton  Medical  Prizes, 477.50 

Warren  Anatomical  Museum, 374.93 

Account  of  new  addition, 9,050.00 

General  expenses, 11,125.85    79,379.84 

Amount  carried  forward #709,128.09 
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OenercU  Statement  of  Receipts  and  Disbursements 

for  the  year  ending 
INCOME. 


Amount  brought  forward, 9201,288.61 

Diyidendfl  on  Stocks. 

Amoskeag  Manufacturing  Co., 
Amory 


It 


Massachusetts 

Merrimack 

Nashua 

Stark  Mills,    .   . 

Wamsutta  Mills, 

Pacific  MiUs,     . 


(( 


(( 


(< 


cc 

CI 
C( 

l( 


Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  R.  R 
Pittsfield  &  North  Adams  R.  R., 
Eastern  R.  R.,  preferred,  .  .  . 
Cheshire  R.  R.,  preferred,  .  . 
Rutland  R.  R.,  preferred,  .  .  . 
Boston  &  Maine  R.R.,     .... 

Old  Colony  R.  R., 

New  York  Cent.  &  Hud.  RiTer  R 
Michigan  Central  R.  R. ,  ... 
Boston  &  Lowell  R.  R.,  .... 
Northern  R.  R.  (N.  H.),  ... 
West  End  Street  Railway  Co.,  . 
Union  Stock  Yard  &  Transit  Co. , 
Fitchburg  R.  R.,  preferred,  .  . 
Eastern  R.  R.,  common,  .  .  . 
N.  Y.,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  R.  R 


R. 


91,200.00 

108.00 

420.00 

1,190.00 

1,186.00 

480.00 

288.00 

2,000.00 

1,940.00 

167.60 

11,316.00 

401.60 

1,600.00 

1,976.00 

2,486.00 

90.00 

1 ,460.00 

2,520.00 

1,740.00 

208.00 

2,260.00 

280.00 

878.76 

8,600.00 


Real  Estate,  from  rents,  &c.  (gross  receipts). 

Cambridge  (Houses  and  Lands), 87,831.27 

Boston  (general  investments), 86,467.71 

BuBsey  real  estate,     88,728.23 

Sundry  estates, 11,061.15 

Term  Bills. 

College,  as  per  Table  II., 244,485.57 

Divinity  School,  as  per  Table  lY., 4,678.98 

Law  School,  as  per  Table  v., 86,466.00 

Medical  School,  as  per  Table  y I., 58,148.62 

Dental  School,  as  per  Table  YIL, 5,220.00 

Lawrence  Scientific  School,  as  per  Table  YIII.,  9,995.20 

Bussey  Institution,  as  per  Table  X., 280.00 

School  of  Veterinary  Medicine,  as  per  Table  X.,  2,896.00 

Sundries. 

William  Pennoyer  Annuity,    .  .    • 246.52 

Professor  Gray's  copyrights, 2,882.05 

Trustee  of  Thayer  Scholarships, 8,266.67 


6,871.00 


82,802.75 


173,078.86 


861,618.87 


Amounto  carried  forward, $5,894.24  $775,648.99 


^  1  !  ^ 


.^-! 
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by  the  Tre<isurer  of  Harvard  College^ 
My  81, 1890. 

EXPENSES. 

Amount  brought  forward, 9709,128.09 

Dental  School,  as  per  Table  YII.  (page  58). 

Salaries  and  other  expenses,      7,973.77 


Lawrence  Scientific  School,  as  per  Table  VIII.  (page  59). 

Salaries  and  other  expenses, $14,968.18 

Museumof  Comparative  Zoology, 28,870.86   48,833^1 


Observatory,  as  per  Table  IX.  (page  60), 55,508.72 


Boeeey  Inetltation,  (  rr    i   ^  )    lO*^^^* 

School  of  Veter'y  Medicine,  \  "/^!Le  en       I    ^^»^^^- 
Arnold  Arboretum,  '^     ^^^       ^'     ^     7,980. 


10,052.47 
10 
05    87,292.^2 


Heal  Estate,  exx>enses. 
Insurance. 

Cambridge, $887.50 

Boston  (general  investments),    .   .  586.23 

Boseey  real  estate, 96.90        970.63 

Taxes. 

Cambridge, 2,861.89 

Boston  (general  investments),     .   .  14,209.85 

BuBsey  real  estate, 7,469.80 

Sundry  estates, 557.92   25,098.96 

Interest 

Buaaey  real  estate  (on  advances), 1,978.90 

^cpsirs,  improvements,  care,  cleaning  and  sundries. 

Cambridge, 18,051.81 

Boston  (general  investments),     .   .  15,030.26 

Buasey  real  estate, 1,606.55 

Sundry  estates, 69.20   29,767.83 

Heating  and  hoisting  for  Buaeey  stores, 
including  repairs  and  renewal  of  ap- 
paratus,     . 6,079.96 

Lessfor  sales  of  heat  and  power,     .  2,555.00     8,524.96    61,830.77 

Amount  carried  forward, $914,567.51 
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General  Statement  of  Receipts  and  Disbursements 

for  the  year  ending 
INCOME. 

Amounts  brought  forward,    ....  $5,894.24  $775,648.99 
Sundries. 

Trustees  of  Edward  Hopkins, 218.80 

Trustee  of  William  B.  Spooner, 173.62 

Use  of  Library  by  resident  graduates  and  others,    .        225.00 

Printing  by  College  Press  for  other  departments,    ,8,197.08 

Sale  of  grass,  wood,  and  old  material, 3,831.63 

'*     "  old  examination  papers, 50.19 

♦*     *'  time  signals  from  Observatory, 2,852.50 

'*     '•  tickets  to  Commencement  Dinner,    ....        636.00 

'*     "  books,  pamphlets,  catalogues,  &c.,  ....     1,338.57 

Board  of  horses,  cattle,  &c.  at  Bussey  Institution,     1,249.05 

Repayment  of  sundry  advances, 8,162.72 

Laboratory  instruction  to  Dental  and  Veterinary 

students, 290.00 

Proportion  of  expenses  of  Gymnasium  repaid  by  other 

departments, ' 1,692.66 

Use  of  lockers  at  Gymnasium,     .........     2,376.00 

Fees  for  admission  examinations,  &c., 962.87 

Fees  in  Infirmary  and  Laboratory,  Dental  School,     4,469.24 

Fees  from  Veterinary  Hospital  and  Forge,  .    .    .    .  15,393.46 

Subscribers  to  Veterinary  Hospital, .     1,910.00 

Balance  of  fees  for  Summer  Courses, 6,580.92 

r  Chemical 85,339.82 

Laboratory  fees-!  Physical 1,705.00 

I  Natural  History  .    .    .    .    1,887.50  8,932.32      75,431.85 

Sundry  gifts  for  immediate  use,  see  page  11, •  .     162,225.49 

Total  amount  of  income, $1,013,306.33 


RECEIPTS   EXCLUSIVE   OF   INCOME. 


OIFTS. 

Edward  Russell  Scholarship  (additional),  .  . 
XiOwell  Fund  for  a  Botanic  Garden  (additional), 
Law  School  Book  Fund  ♦' 

Ki'tirin^  Allowance  Fund  '* 

John  L.  Russell  Fund 

"  '*  '*       (Divinity  School),     . 

Sulorriptioiis  for  Mi'dical  School  (jitltlitional), 
J.  Ingersoll  Bowditch  Fund  (Medical  School) 

*'  (<)l)scrvnlory), 
Fund  fur  Ucli.jiou.s  Services  (^adilitionalj,  .  . 
Daniel  Treadwell  Fund 

Fund  of  the  Class  of  1853            "                .    . 
George  B.  Sohier  Vv\/o  Fund 

Amounts  carried  forward, 


$200.00 

1,000.00 

5,000.00 

200,000.00 

2."., 370.03 


1,000.00 

lo.r.no.oo 

6,000.00 
2.500.00 
200.()0 
1,400.00 
1.000.00 
6.000.00 


$260,170.03$1,013,306.33 
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by  ike  Treasurer  of  Harvard  College^ 
July  81,  1890. 

EXPENSES. 

Amount  brought  forward, $914,567.51 

Annuities. 

Bussey, 6,300.00 

Oore,     600.00 

Lucy  Osgood, 420.00 

Class  of  1802, 120.00 

Bemis, 2,565.60 

Ghimey, .  1,000.00    11,005.60 


Class  Funds. 

Paid  the  Secretary  of  the  Class  of  1834,     .   .   .      $40.00 

1863,      .   .   .      105.00  145.00 


tt  (i  ti  (( 


"Walter  Hastings  Building  Fund. 

Paid   on  account    of    the  erection    of   Walter 

Hall  (addiUonal), 99,906.16 


Sundry  payments  from  income. 

To  the  Treasurer  of  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts, 

from  Qray  Fund  for  Engravings 817.45 

The  Income  of  the  Daniel  Williams  Fund  for  the 

benefit  of  the  Herring  Pond  and  Mashpee  Indians,   606.51 
The  income  of  the  SaraJi  Winslow  Fund,  to  the 

Minister  and  Teacher  at  Tyngsboro',  Mass.,  .   .     239.46 
For  account  of  the  Semitic  collection, 1,366.97  3,030.39 

Total  amount  of  expenses, $1,028,654.65 


INVESTMENTS  AND  SUNDRY  PAYMENTS. 

Burl.  &  Mo.  River  (Neb.)  R.  R.  6*8,        .^7,000 cost,  $7,560.00 

Chic.  Burl.  &  Quincy  R.  R.  cons.  7s,     374,000    "  486,200.00 

»*      "        '*           '*     conv.S's,      100,000    '*  110,381.30 

Union  Pacific  R*y  Omaha  Bridge  5's,        75,000    '*  77,062.50 

Massachusetts  5*8,  1894  (Paine Fund),       1,000    "  1,090.00 
Paid  for  accrued  interest  and  expenses  on  tlie 

above  bonds, 8,542.76        690,836.56 


Amount  carried  forward, $1,719,491.21 


OenercU  StateraeJU  of  Receipts  and  Disburaementi 
for  the  year  ending 


RECEIPTS   EXCLUSIVE   OF   INCOME. 

Amoants  broDght  forward,   .   .   9160, 170.(0^1 ,013,306. 83 


John  0.  Savant  Price  Fund, 

Bicbard  Augustine  OambriU  ScholanMp, 
Obarlea  Haven  Ooodwin  ■■ 

Scboluahip  and  Beneflciiij  money  returned,  . 


112.00 
.  10,000.00 
.  6.000.00 
.     1,000.00       2TT,a8S.0S 


tlS.OOO  Burl,  ft  Mo.  K.  (Neb.)  B.  B.  6"i  {paid  off) 
2,000  Ft.  Scott,  So.  E.  &  Memp.  R.  R.  T'l     " 
12.000  Chic.  &  Mich.  Lake  Shore  R.  R.  8'»      " 
SI,OO0  Michigan  Central  R.  R.  8'b 

6,000  OgdenB.  ft  L.  Chaoiplaln  R.  R.  S's         " 

185,000  Atch.,  Top.  &  St.  FS  R.  R.  Ist  M.  Ta,  .    . 

108,000  Kan.  CiCj,  Top.  ft  West.  R.  R.  1st  M.  T'b, 

1SO,000  Marion  &  McPhereon  R.  B.  lat  M.  T>,  . 

100,000  St.  Paul,  Minn.  &  Manitoba  R.  R.  6'b,   . 

33,000  Kan.  City,  Ft.  Scott  &  Oulf  R.  R.  7'b,    . 

1,801  share*  Chic.  Buri'n  &  Quincy  R.  R.,  .    . 

24      "      Chic.  Buri'D  ft  Northern  R.R.,  . 

1,886      "      Eastern  B.  B.  preferred  (excb.), 

68      "      Fittafleld  ft  North  Adiuns  B.  B.,  . 

9G      "      Eaitem  R.  R.  common  (exch.), 

mghU  Union  Pacific  R.  R.,  .  ■    .... 

"      Chicago,  BnTl'n  ft  Quinc;  R.  R., 

Scrip   Boston  ft  Maine  R,R., 

86  Bbaret  Am  orjr  Manufacturing  Co 

7      '•      MaBBachasetta  Mills, 

B      "      NaBhna  ManufactoriDg  Co.,     .    . 

12      "      Stark  HtUi,     

96      ■■      Wamsntta  Mills 

60      ■<      Charles  River  National  Bank,     . 
60      "     Pirat  Cambridge    "  " 

24       "      Fitchbnrg  '■  " 

12      "     HattachusetU       "  " 

■     264      ■>      MerchanM  "  " 

87  "      New  England         "  " 
100      "      Old  Boston              "  " 

£*tate  on  TowoBend  Street,  Bosbai?,     yu.SOO.i 
Leaa  amount  deducted  for  income,  615. 


18,000.00 
2,100.00 
12,000.00 
81,000.00 
6,000.00 
207,200.00 
122,580.00 
166,000.00 


99.8' 


i.00 


39,063.76 

187,693.87 

960.00 

246,180.00 

7,426.12 

11,400.00 

168.60 

170.40 

122.67 

4,187.00 

7,292.60 

2,948.76 

14,196.00 

9,392.20 

8,896.60 

8,812.50 

8,446.60 

8,292.60 

88,346.00 

6,096.75 

11,680.26 

10,864.63 


Amounts  carried  forward,  . 


.  «t,221,218.64 11,290,6 
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^the  Treasurer  of  Harvard  CoUege^ 
Jy^y  31, 1890. 

INVESTMENTS  AND  SUNDRY  PAYMENTS. 

Amount  brought  forward, $1,719,491.21 

1)886 ihares  Boston  &.  Maine  R.  R.  preferred  (ezch.) ,  245. 180.00 
79     «*  *«      "      "         "     common  (exch.),      11,400.00 

700     »»     N.  Y.,  N.  Haven  &  Hartford  R.  R.,  .      174.412.00       480,992.00 


^%  of  subscription  for  $25,000  Chicago  Or.  Junction 

^ways  &  Union  Stock  Yards  Coll.  Trust  68, 1,260.00 

Policy  of  Mass.  Hospital  Life  Insurance  Co., 1,000.00 


^aid 

on  account  of  the  extension  of  the  Natural 

History  Laboratories,  and  for  purchase  of 

fossils, .       12,371.91 

Xieas  amount  repaid  by  Museum  of  Comparar 

tiye  Zoology, 8,868.88  9,003.08 


Invested  in  notes  of  Manufacturing  Companies,  &c. ,  1,375,600.00 

^1^88  mortgages  and  notes  paid  off,    ....  1,225,000.00       150,600.00 


™c^*ae  of  CtoleEstote,  Washington  St.,  Boston, 260,000.00 

'*  Bindge  marsh,  Brighton, 2,600.00 

^draac«<i  for  purchase  of  Willard  Estate, 29,984.00 

^"^^^ments  on  Amory  Estate,  Boston, 6,941.31 

"  "  Foxcroft  Estate,  Cambridge,  ' 4,283.82 


^^"^  x^eived  as  the  residuary  legacy  of  John 
I*. 


g!^  ^«fcited  States  registered  4's, 8,124.00 

''W  St^.te  of  Maine  6's, 6,800.00 

^  •*»«je«  Hingham  National  Bank, 725.00 

*'     First  Salem    "           "        1,307.60 

* '     Mercantile      "           **      Salem,  .   .  623.76 

^        •'     Great  Pasture  Company,         **      .   .  76.00 

j,^^         '*     Tredegar  Company,      8,000.00 

D^^^  Xafayette  St.,  Salem, 4,968.87 

^/^^  ^  Hbgham  Savings  Bank, 980.22 

**   Salem           •*           "       264.69        26,870.03 

Amount  carried  forward, $2,681,866.46 


Omeral  StatemetU  ofJteceipts  and  DiaburaemenU 
for  the  year  ending 
RECEIPTS  BXCLOSIVE  OF  INCOME. 

Aaoanb  brought  forwMd,  .   .  « 1,32 1,21 3. 6411,290,588.86 


96,400  United  SUtes  registered  4'R 8,124.00 

5,000  State  of  Maine  6'», 6,300.00 

10  aharea  Hinglum  National  Bank, 735.00 

10      "      First  Salem    "            "      1,307.50 

6      "     Mercantile      "           "    Salem,  .  .  623.T6 

1      "     Great  Pajtnre  Company.      "      .  .  76,00 

60      "      Tredegar  Company, 3,000.00 

Estate  22  La&yette  St.,  Salem 4,968.87 

Deposit  in  Hingham  Savings  Bank,  withdrawn,  .   .  980.22 

"        "  Salem            '■            ■'              "  264.69    1,246,583.67 


Prom  Dining  Hall  Aisociatioa,  to  reduce  debt,  .  .  1,600.00 

AdTancestopreminmt  on  92,087,060  B.R-B.,repdd,  28,213.00 

"        "  accrued  interest  and  expenses  an  Bonds 

repdd 8,740.68 

Boston  &  ProTidence  R.  R.  Co. ,  damages  for  change 

In  the  location  of  South  Street,  Bustey  Farm,  .  2,762.87 

Northeni  B.  B.  Dindend  of  snrplaB 7.260.00         48,466.06 


Balance,  August  1, 1889. 

Cash  in  SnlToIk  National  Baulc #76,802.18 

Carfi  in  New  England  Trust  Co 24,287.77 

Check  for  deposit  in  New  England  Trust  Co..  6,568.77 

Cash  in  hands  of  Ciiarles  F.  Mason,  Bursar,    .  12,209.39 

Term  Bills  dne  October,  1889, 99,646.10 

"       "    OTerdue, 2,186.48 

Total, 9! 
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6y  the  Treasurer  of  Harvard  CoUege^ 
July  31, 1890. 

Amoant  brought  forward, $2,681,865.45 


BaUmcey  July  81, 1890. 

Cash  in  Suffolk  National  Bank #42,672.69 

Cash  in  New  England  Trnst  Co.,    .......  16,518.21 

Cash  in  hands  of  Charles  F.  Mason,  Bnrsar,  .   .  7,196.08 

Term  Bills  due  October,  1890, 105,764. 16 

"         «•    overdue, 2,262.88    174,408.47 

Total, #2,805,778.92 
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The  following  Account  exhibits  the  State  of  the  Property^  as 
entered  upon  the  Treasurer's  Books,  July  31 ,  1890. 

Separate  Inyestmcnts,  as  stated  in  detail  on  pages 
1  and  2  of  this  report,  consisting  of 

Mortgages  and  Notes, $186,786.60 

Railroad  Bonds,      258,844.00 

Sundry  Bonds, 85,951.67 

Railroad  Stocks, 306,007.33 

Real  Estate, 467,587.10 

Sundries, 62,367.78 


Amounting  to 


91,347,644.48 


And  *'  General  Investments  "  as  follows :  — 
Mortgages  and  Notes. 

Mortgages, 

Boott  Cotton  Mills'  Note, 

Cocheco  Manufacturing  Co.*s  Note,  .  . 
Lawrence  Manufacturing  Co.*s  Note,  . 
Lowell  Manufacturing  Co.*s  Notes,    .    . 

Lowell  Bleachery's  Note, 

Merrimack  Manufacturing  Co.'s  Notes, 
Pacific  Mills'  Notes, 


Railroad  Bonds. 

9314,000  Burl.  &  Mo.  R.  in  Nebr.  non  ex.  6's,  . 
50,000  Kan.  City,  St.  Jos.  &  C.  B.,  1st  M.  7's, 
25,000  Lincoln  &  No.  West.,  1st  M.  7%     . 

150,000  Kan.  City  &  Camer.,  1st  M.  lO's,    . 

150,000  Atcliison  &  Nebraska,  1st  M.  7's,    . 

110,000  Ft.  Scott,  So.  E.  &  Mem.,  Ist  M.  7's 

393,000  Eastern,  1st  Mortg.  6's, 

£14,600  Eastern,    **        "        "  Sterling,      . 

674,000  Chicago,  Burl.  &  Quincy  Consol.  7'8 
60,000  Chicago,  Burl.  &  Quincy  S's,    .    .    . 

100,000  Chicago,  Burl.  &  Quincy  Conv.  5's, 

175,000  U.  r.  Omaha  Bridge  Ist  M.  S's,   .    . 

Railroad  Bond  Premiuius, 


Sundry  Bonds. 

$  100,000  Metropolitan  Tel.  &tel.  Co.  1st  M.  5's, 
5%  of  subscription  for  825,000  Chicago   Gr. 
Junct.    Railways   and    Union    Stock    Yards 
Coll.  Trust  5's, 

Manufacturing  Stocks. 

Ainoskeag, 12  shares, 

Merrimack,      17       " 

Nashua, 31       ** 

Pacific  Mills, 20        • 

Amount  carried  forward,  .    .    . 


29,713.40 
60,000.00 
40,000.00 
70,000.00 
70,000.00 
35,000.00 
70,000.00 
200,000.00 


314,000.00 

60,000.00 

25,000.00 

150,000.00 

150,000.00 

110,000.00 

393,000.00 

71,050.90 

674,000.00 

60,000.00 

100,000.00 

175,000.00 

306,613.02 

99,600.00 


1,250.00 


3,654.00 
17,000.00 
22,616.26 
17,468.29 


664,713.40 


2,578,663.92 


100,750.00 


60,738.54 
84,652,410.34 
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Amount  brought  forward,  ....  f4,652.410.84 

Sundry  Stocks. 

Boston  &  Maine  R.  R.  preferred,     1,886  shares,  245,180.00 

N.  Y. ,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  R.  R. ,    700      •»  174,412.00 

Union  Stock  Yard  &  Transit  Co. ,         250      "  28,062.50 

447,654.50 

Real  Estate. 

Houses  and  Lands  in  Cambridge  yielding  income,  858,585.06 

Unimproved  Lands  in  Cambridge, 41,568.38 

Amory  Estate,  Franklin  Street,  Boston,     .   .   .  172,557.12 

Webb  Estate,  Washington  Street,  Boston,     .   .  164,604.79 

Andrews  Estate,  Washington  Street,  Boston,    .  165,562.00 

Gray  Estate,  Washington  Street,  Boston,  .    .    .  487,119.12 

Cole  Estate,  Washington  Street,  Boston,    .    .    .  250,000.00 

Estate  on  Hawley  Street,  Boston 38,650.78 

Estate  on  Hawkins  Street,  Boston 29,476.09 

Reversion  of  Buildings  on  Brattle  Street,  Boston,     1,000.00 

Improvements  on  Gray  and  Andrews  Estates,  .  9,535.60 

1,718,658.94 

Sundries. 

Due  from  Dining  Hall  Association, 24,232.16 

*'       **    Lawn  Tennis  Association, 250.00 

«*      "    Busaey  Trust, 87,518.76 

"      **     School  of  Veterinary  Medicine,     .    .  16,848.84 

**      «*    Observatory, 200.47 

Advances  to  Observatory  real  estate, 1,197.68 

*'         "  University  Lands, 69,248.18 

Baring  Brothers  &  Co., 744.83 

Term  bills  due  October,  1890,   ...    .....  105,704.16 

"        "  overdue,      2,262.38 

258,262.46 

Cash  in  Suffolk  National  Bank 42,672.69 

"     "  hands  of  Charles  F.  Mason,  Bursar,     .   .    .  7,196.03       49,868.72 

Total, $7,121,854.96 


The /ongoing  Property  repretenU  the  fotlowing  FuntU  and 
Baianeee,  and  m  atuwerabU  for  the  «ame. 

UMIVEE8ITT  FDND8. 

Atf.  1,  UM.  Prindp^,  Jolf  SI,  MM. 

997,857.11  Stock  Account  (to  called),       .     .      #107,737 .H 

I2S,133.T4  Ini.  uid  QaarMt^  F'd  (lo  called),    .  125,138.74 

15,760.00  Ia»«l  Hnnaon  Fund 15,750.00 

16.871.63  I«on«nl  Jorvia     " 16,871.63 

9,000.00  Berm  Fond  (onreatricted),      .     .     .       9,000.00 

26,000.00  John  C.  Qraj  Fund 25,000.00 

115,966.56  0«org«  B.  Borr  Food,     ....   115,966.56 

6,000.00  Seth  Turner  Pnnd 5,000.00 

118,817.44  FrancuS.  Parker  Fund,      .     .     .   113,817.44 

80,000.00  WiUiam  Perkina  Fund 30,000.00 

John  L.  BoaMll  Fand 25,370.08 

6,000.00  Bbmton  BUk«  FDod, 5,000.00 

6S,875.81  Preiident's  Fond 62,981.34 

154.98  Thomaa  Cotton  Fnud 155.13 

6.250.00  Samuel  D.  Bradford  Fund,  .    .    .      6,260.00 

85.027.04  Retiring  AlloTuice  Fund 242,211.97 

22,000.00  John  Oowdin  Fund, 82,000.00 

66,891.27  John  Parker  FellowihiiM,      .     .     .     56,376.99 

10.727.05  Bobert  Treat  Paine  Pellovihip,    .     10,756.96 

10,602.88  Harria  Fellowship. 10,626.62 

11,812.90  John  Thornton  KIrUaadPellovi'p,  10,846.76 

10,839.08  Janxea  Walker  Felloinbip,   .     .     .     10,999.53 

81,644.07  Bo^era  FellowBhip*, 82,082.28 

10.127.75  Henry  Lee  Memorial  Fellowghip, .     10,628.07 

10.127.76  OuaaOoodwin  Memorial  Fellowt'p,  10,178.07 
10,127.75  H.  B.  Bikers  Memorial  Fellowahip,  10,178.07 
81,948.78  Henry  T.  Morgan  Fund,  .  .  .  81,948.78 
11,139.44  J^m  Tyiidall  Bcholanhip,    .     .     .     11,189.70 

2,206.29  Bumner  Piiie  Fund 2,215.27 

George  B.  Sohier  Priie  Fund, .     .       6,148.20 

100.00  John  0.  Sargent  Friie  Fond,     .     .  816.40 

160.00  Bobert  V.  loppaa  Priiet     ,    .    .         150.00 

160.00  Dante  Priiei 160.00 

Semitic  Prizes, 200.00 

6,541.69  Lectnrei  on  Political  Econom;  Fand,       6,464.86 

30,670.44  Walter  Baatinga  Fond 2I,S08.7e«l,Sa(WKMi.67 

COLLEGE  FUNDS. 

27.748.64  AUttrd  Profeiaorahip, 27,748.64 

28,337.40  BoyUton       "  28,337.40 

21,619.60  BUot  "  21,619.60 

10,000.00  Bliot  "  (Jon.  PhilUpa'a  gift)   10,000.00 

8.600.01  Brring  "  3,600.01 

•1.060,216.70  .    .    .  Amounta  carried  forward.    .     .  991,206.6efI,22O,O0&.6^ 
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Principal, 

Aug.  1, 1889.  Frixidpal,  Jaly  31, 1890. 

11,060,216.70  .   .   .  Amoants  brought  forward,  .     .  $91,205.55  $1,220,005.67 

85,990.99    Fisher  Professorship 35,990.99 

20,217.08    Heney          '<                20,217.08 

21.744.18  Heraey  "(Thomas  Lee's  gift),  21,744.18 
3,747.33  HoUis            '<  (Mathematics),  3,747.83 

84,517.60  HoUis            <*  (Diyinity),      .     .     .  34,517.60 

48,062.93    Hdiean        «                43,062.93 

21,000.00    Perkins         "                21,000.00 

25.020.19  Pliixnxner      «                25,020.19 

52,500.00    Pope               "                52,500.00 

56,441.25    Buxnford       <*               56,441.25 

23,139.83    Smith            "                23,139.83 

176,431.88    OumeyFund, 180,772.57 

16,240.38  Fund  for  Permanent  Tutors,    .     .     .  16,240.38 

15,796.97    lioe  Fund  for  Reading 15,796.97 

145,000.00  COass  Bubscriptioii  Fund,     .    .     .  145,000.00 

2,801.90  Paul  Dudley  Fund  for  Lectures,     .  2,840.32 

31,500.00  Jonathan  Phillips F'd (unrestricted),  31,500.00 

1,050.00  JohnA.Blanchard'<             *'  1,050.00 

4,879.48  John  W.  P.  Abbot  «              "  5,120.50 

1^20.50  Daniel  H.  Peirce     <<             **  13,286.60 

^iSSO.OO  Daniel  Austin          "             *'  6,230.00 

1,081.80  Scholarship  &  Benef .  money  returned,    2,088.41 

844.48    Henry  Slynt's  Bequest 843.93 

Mi6.27    Abbot  Scholarship, 8,406.62 

1,080.94    Alford           "            1,081.87 

5,293.67    BartleU        "           6,305.19 

Sf626.67    BasseU         <«            5,634.64 

Ji,«22.21    Bigelow        «            11,906.23 

^09,514.61    Bowditoh     «            109,424.65 

^«.34  Bright          "       (balance),  .     .    .  839.34 

^iS39.00  Browne         «  3,503.96 

7s^'^  Buluff  B.  COioate  Scholarship,   .    .  6,144.46 

^'W.ii  Class  of  180a  Scholarship,     .     .     .  7,382.71 

bT'^^  "       1®14        "            ....  2,945.29 

SL^'^^  "       ^^^^       "     (Kirkland),  5,546.77 

8^-*^             "       "^"^        " 3,917.91 

ft'fl^"^^              "       ^®^        "       3,180.68 

iZ:^^             "       ^^^        " 3,157.94 

4m;*^^              "       ^®*^         " 4,095.11 

loZ"I?  "       ^^^       "       (Dana),     .  4,493.28 

295ft                     "       ^^^        *' 10,000.00 

ar^"®^              "        1W7         •* 3,073.36 

WT.OT  Orowninshield      *«  9  987  21 

68^^^  Warren  H.  Cudworth  Scholar'ps.  600.00 

5  84a  ^  George  &  Hartha Derby  Scholar'p,  6,397.96 

68^^^  W.  8.  Bliot  SchoUrship,    ....  5,363.31 

'**^-l7      parrar                   " 5,834.96 

"    ^ ,^  Bichard  Augustine  Oambrill  Sch.  10,061 .  75 

•2»082A15^  

*^^  .  .  .  Amounts  carried  forward,   .  $1,080,640. 73$1, 220,005.67 


«2,03S,12G.39 

.   ,   .AmonntabiODght  forward 

♦1,080,640. 73»1, 220,005.67 

S,0n6.10 

Oreens  Scholttrahip,  .     .     . 

8,206.02 

6,769.71 

6,804.76 

9,132.88 

HodgM 

9,684.05 

e,280.ie 

Horn* 

6,340.98 

2,761.46 

HattliawB               "      (balMiceJ, 

3,647.06 

5,110  26 

Merrick 

6,162.69 

T,1!)6.0S 

Horer                     " 

7,666.88 

6,676.92 

Pennoyar               " 

6,682.70 

8,093.61 

PerkiM 

3,246.80 

824.90 

Bodg-r 

865.66 

S.279.69 

Henry  B.  Bogera  " 

3,291.78 

2.675.83 

BdwardRnaMU    •' 

2,912,96 

6,S1S.89 

,    5,788.88 

911.10 

Dorothy  SaltonaUU  Scholanhlp, 

956.10 

8,184.46 

Sever          SchoUnhip 

8,191.76 

9,662.40 

SewoU                   ■< 

9,760.69 

46,219.61 

Shattook 

46,452.88 

6,638. la 

Blade                     " 

5,789:49 

8.187.42 

Story 

8,844.85 

2,408.64 

Btoughton            " 

2,468.67 

4,037.65 

OorhamTlunnM  " 

4,037.08 

6,921.60 

loppan                " 

8,968.46 

24,456.76 

TOWSMIld 

24,464.94 

S,991.29 

WnlooU 

8,988.46 

10,200.88 

Whitiiifir 

10.204.21 

9,870.9S 

BxMbltioni, 

9,888.88 

1,797.87 

Palfrey  Exhibition,     .     . 

1,796.14 

1,200.00 

Samuel  Ward  Fnnd, .    . 

1,200.00 

1,517.96 

John  Glover       "     .    . 

1,692.94 

10,997.66 

auincy  Tufts     "     .    . 

10,984.28 

5,372.67 

Day                     "     .    . 

6,868.00 

10,382.96 

Munroe               "     .    . 

10,876.88 

9,568.24 

8, 102.28 

4,111.30 

Boylaton  Priiei  for  Eloontlon,     . 

4,059.88 

12,891.62 

Bowdoin  Prliea  for  DiiserttUoiu, 

13,178.48 

1,209.75 

Hopkins  Gift  for  "Detura,"  .     . 

1.199.20 

650.04 

Chaimcey  Wright  Fund,  .     .     . 

682.15 

60,000.00 

Zncreaae  S.  Wheeler  Fund,  .     . 

60.000.00 

833.57 

Fnnd  for  tteligiou*  SerxicM,     .     . 

1.033.67 

15,348.61 

John  E.  Thayer  Jand.       .     .     . 

16,417.88 

6,332.88 

Cl&saicsl  Publ.  F-d  of  Claaa  of  1866 

6.345.T8 

42,780.76 

Botanic  Department  Fnnd,   .     .     , 

42,099.18 

56,882.81 

X.oweU  Fund  for  a  Botanic  Garden, 

56,882.81 

18,932.62 

ilerbariam  Fund, 

28,696.86 

26,759.79 

Carey  Building  Fund,      .... 

1*1.29 

8,857.91 

Botanical  Building  Fund,      .     .     . 

2.882.44 

76,000.00 

PbjBical  LaboratoTj  Endowment, . 

75,000.00   1.634,458 

tS,G78,814.S7 

.   .   .  Amouot«  carried  forward,  .   81 

613,077. 64»l,a30,006 
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FHncipftl, 
Aag.  1,  ISW.  Principal,  July  81, 18W. 

12,678,314.67  .   .   .  Amounts  brought  forward,    $1, 613,077. 64$1, 220,005. 67 

843.33  Jeilbrson  Physical  Laboratory,    .     .        395.12 

10,162.50  8.  Johnston  Bequest  for  gate- way,   . 

13,015.00  BaildingFund  for  Addition  to  Museum,    5,309.34 

1,634.25  Sundry  GifU  (unexpended  balances),     1,385.29    1,620,167.39 

LIBRABY  FUNDS. 

100,000.00  Bben  Wright  Fund, 100,000.00 

26,085.63  Constantius  Fund, 26,004.25 

500.00  JarvisFund, 500.00 

9,172.25  Daniel  Treadwell  Fund,   ....  10,572.25 

10,512.86  Subscription  for  Library,      ....  10,567.50 

2,106.93  Bowditoh     Fund, 2,118.84 

52.46  Bright  *< 112.57 

5,350.88  Denny  *< 6,806.39 

M60.00  Farrar  *< 5,448.20 

S.091.73  Haven  *< 3,185.50 

d>980.48  Hayes  '* 10,093.91 

^290.10  Hayward         " 5,266.66 

)m.02  HoUis  << 2,397.98 

^»092.63  Homer  ** 2,105.45 

^,367.85  I^ane  " 5,310.50 

^1945.92  Lowell  " 22,454.50 

^*034.76  Kinot  «* 60,041.01 

^^^.59  Mary  Osgood'* 6,998.98 

^'^29,S5  Lucy  Osgood  *' 7,163.19 

^*«5l-46  Salishury         " 5,349.07 

^.Oa».24  Sever  " 20,092.68 

**0»-4^31  shapleigh       " 4,117.88 

•^»ase.73  Sumner  «* 37,509.36 

^»OOe.90  Tucker  " 5,047.32 

^»^^X.86  Ward  " 5,298.66 

^^"^.Sr  Wales  " 196.16 

i«.Oos*^lg  Walker  " 15,937.04 

.00  Waterston      *< 581.54 

.18  Sundrygift8,etc. (unexpended balances),    204.24      379,926,52 

DIVINITY  SCHOOL  FUNDS. 

»^^^.03  DiTinity  School  (balance) 27,403.37 


W,«c«^74    Bussey  Professorship, 37,583.74 

W»Oxs,81    Parkman        "         16,015.81 

^•008,48    Hancock         »*  6,008.48 

J»^*i.73    Winn  Prof,  of  Ecclesiastical  History,  48,345.73 

^»^Bo.88    Dexter  Lectureship, 20,280.88 

»^^.e9    Henry  Lienow     Fund,      ....    9,184.69 

^^"^50.00   MaryP.Townsend  *'        ....    5,250.00 

^A^.OO   Winthrop  Ward       "       ....    2,100.00 

__-1^55:0O  Bsmuel  Hoar  "       ...    .    1,050.00  

|S.iW,«0.20    .  .  .  Amounts  carried  forward,     .   #173,222.1583,220,099.68 


J 


Frinelptl. 
Aag.  l.^8g( 


PrUwip^  JdIt  ai,  IBM. 


•S,lfi6,209.Z0 

.  .  .Amoniittbron^t  forward,  . 

•173,222. 1698,220,099.68 

i,oeo.oo 

Abraham  W.Fullw  Fund,  .    . 

1,060.00 

1,060.00 

Caroline  Kerriam        "      .    . 

1,060.00 

7,876.00 

JoMph  Bakar             "     .    . 

7,878.00 

40,000.00 

Th.  TilaBton  of  New  Tork  Endowm 

t,  40,000.00 

10,000.00 

Heniy  P.  Kidder  Fund,  .    .    . 

10,000.00 

17,000.00 

OUrer  Am«a  Fand 

17,000.00 

1,000.00 

Abby  Orocke*  Bdcbmond  Fund, 

1,000.00 

71,*2T.02 

New  Endowment, 

71.427.02 

JoluiIi.BuaMUFund,     .    .     . 

1,000.00 

1,S36.04 

John  W.  auinby    Fund,     .     . 

1.296.06 

911,84 

LewUOould 

911.84 

2,1T7.9B 

JoahuA  Clapp                ■'        .     . 

2,177.96 

B25.00 

TTantittli  C.  AndrewB  "        .     . 

626.00 

1,000.00 

Adomj  Ayer                  "        .     . 

1,000,00 

890.00 

Daniel  Auatin 

890.00 

18,916.70 

Jackaon  Fonnd&tion,   .... 

14,070.88 

6,143.67 

6,139.34 

2.419.67 

Oeorge  Chapman        " 

2,439.22 

8,931.84 

Joshua  Clapp               " 

4,001.08 

4,462.98 

J.  Henry  Kendall        " 

4,664.44 

8,288.50 

Nancy  Kendall            " 

3,211.86 

12,839.66 

AbnM  W.  Buttrick  Fund,    .     . 

12,923.66 

1,060.00 

1,060.00 

2,893.60 

Beneflciuy  monejr  returned,    .    . 

2,511.76      880,836.9 

LAW  SCHOOL  FTJHD8. 


20,836.69  Law  School  (balance),  . 

16,760.00  Dane  Profbasorihip,     . 

28,979.82  BuMey        "  .    . 

6,340.81  Boyall         "  .    . 

94,994.97  New  "  .    . 

37,021.25  Law  School  Book  Fund, 


8,840.8 
91,994.9' 

42,021.21 


.211.81 

Lawrence  8ctendacSchool(bal»nce) 

6,266.13 

,807.17 

Profeuorihip  of  Engineering,      . 

88,807.17 

,636.48 

Abbott  Lawrence  Fund, .    .    . 

61,636.48 

,376.00 

60,876.00 

666.86 

30,686.8C 

,110.00 

Stiu^  Hooper         "... 

100,440.00 

,000.00 

60,000.00 

938.10 

Agaaais  Kemorial  Fund,     . 

297,933.10 

694.01 

Teacben' and  Fapili'    " 

7,694.01 

469.34 

117,469.84 

740,66 

Humboldt    "          

.  .  .  Amoniit*  carried  forward, .    . 

7,740.66 

767,847.6! 

666.78 

•4,586,908.6 

Principal, 
.1,1880. 


14,825,656.78 
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.  Amounts  brought  forward, 


Principal,  July  81, 1890. 
$4,585,908.67 


MEDICAL  SCHOOL  FUNDS. 


57,886.65 

19,192.65 

17,129.20 

12,880.16 

8,619.53 

8,256.99 

2,078.25 

2,000.00 

25,512.68 

15,765.11 

20,000.00 

1,836.08 


9,750.00 
217.86 

5,138.38 


346.29 

110,293.88 

21,000.00 

26,879.24 

12,145.85 

2,000.00 

5,000.00 

13,380.00 

50,000.00 

120,110.36 

50,000.00 

230,208.14 

50,062.50 

772.93 


Medical  School  (balance),  .... 

Jackson  Medical  Fund, 

aeo.  C.  Shattuck    <'        .... 
Warren  Fund  for  Anatom'l  Museum, 
Boylston  Fund  for  Medical  Prizes, 
Boylston    "      "         "      Books, 

Medical  Library  Fund, 

Quincy  Tufts  Medical  Fund,  .  . 
Edward  H.  Barring^r  **  .  . 
Mary  W.  Swett  Fund,    .... 

Samuel  W.  Bwett  *' 

Samuel  £.  Fitz        *' 

Henry  F.  Sears  Building  Fund, 
J.  IngersoU  Bowditch  Fund,   .     . 
New  Subscription  Fund,      .... 
John  Foster  Income  for  Medical 

Students, 

D.  W.  Cheever  Scholarship,      .    . 

OBSERVATORY  FUNDS. 
Obserratory  (balance), 


68,212.77 
19,192.65 
17,129.20 
18,141.50 

3,320.86 

3,417.89 

2,027.12 

2,000.00 
25,512.68 
15,765.11 
20,000.00 

1,836.08 
26,892.04 

6,172.90 
20,250.00 

190.83 
5,192.20    240,258.33. 


cc 


it 


li 


It 


Edward  B.  Phillips  Fund, 
James  Hayward         '* 
David  Sears 
Josiah  Quincy 
Charlotte 

Thomas  O.  Appleton 
Augustus  Story  Fund, 
Observatory  Endowment, 
Bobert  Treat  Paine  Fund, 
Paine  Professorship,    .     . 
Uriah  A.  Boyden  Fund,  . 

Bruce  Fund, 

J.  IngersoU  Bowditch  Fund, 
Draper  Memorial  (balance) , 


110,293.88 

21,000.00 

27,548.15 

11,721.16 

2,000.00 

5,000.00 

13,380.00 

50,000.00 

120,110.85 

50,000.00 

228,047.31 

43,611.14 

2,500.00 

799.67 


686,006.56 


OTHER  FXna)S  FOR  SPECIAL  PURPOSES. 

418,092.80   Bussey  Trust  (income  thereof,  h  to 
Bussey  Institution,  i  to  Law  School, 


and  i  to  Divinity  School), 

€|438.53    Bussey  Institution  (balance), 

^•02   Bussey  Building  Fund,     . 

1W,468.50   James  Arnold       '«    .    . 

*»W1.08    Arnold  Arboretum    "    .     . 

V,798,80i.43    ,  ,  ,  Amounts  carried  forward. 


413,092.80 

8,906.67 

609.02 

154,850.04 
6,050.61 


1^88,509. 1495,512,168.56 


95,793,804.43 

.   .   .  Amonnti  brought  forward, 

•683,609. 14«6,6 12,168.56 

fiO,000.00 

Brisfht  LegM/, 

60,000.00 

86,012.84 

Bobert  iToup  Paine  Fnnd, .     . 

86,646.13 

42,000.00 

JamoB  BaTt««  Fond 

42,000.00 

8,171.60 

John  Foster          "      .... 

8,171.60 

29,989.88 

Henr7  Hftrria       ■'       .... 

29,989.88 

ie,413.9S 

Gray  Fond  for  EngT»Ting>,    .     . 

16,386.78 

8,612.01 

Cktapel  Church  Fund,      .    .    . 

8,790.44 

2,626.00 

FnndoftheOlaMOf  18B3,    .     . 

8,626.00 

1,000.00 

'■     "   "        "      ■•   1884,    .     . 

1,000.00 

66,643.01 

Walter  Haatinga  Bmldii^  Fund, 

2,180.43 

722.691.71 

FriceOraenleaf  Fund,     .    .    . 

718,848.71 

23,748.76 

Gore  Annuity  Fund 

24,816.71 

6,192.75 

X.UC7  Osgood  Annuity  Fund,      . 

6,029.28 

50,786.24 

Bemia  Annnity  Fund,   .... 

60,728.42 

Dentkl  School  (balance),    .     .     . 

118.98 

8,166.86 

Dental  Subicription  Fund,      .    . 

8,166.86 

Fund  tor  Semitic  ColUctiou    .    . 

9,422.14    1,588,762.82 

FUNDS  IN  TKUBT  FOR  PURPOSES  NOT 
CONNECTED  WITH  THE  COLLEQE. 
16,944.78    Danisl  Williama  Fund  for  the  cod- 

Tenion  of  the  Indiana 16,125.90 

4,810.61    Sarah  l^nalow  F'd,  for  the  Miniiter 

and  Teacher  at  TTngaborongh,  Mas*.,   4,802.68 
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Changes  in  the  Funds  during  the  year  ending  July  31, 1890. 

Total  amount  of  Funds  and  balances,  July  81, 1890, 

as  before  stated, $7,121,854.96 

Total  amount  of  Funds  and  balances,  August  1, 

1889,  as  before  sUted, 6,874,046.25 

Showing  a  total  increase  during  the  year  of     .   .   .  $247,808.71 

Which  is  made  up  as  follows :  — 
Gifts  forming  new  Funds  or  increasing  old  ones,     .         277,282.03 
Increase  of  Funds  established  during  the  year,    .   .  882.85 

Credit  balances  created,                "       "      *'       .   .  86,688.16 

Increase  of  Stock  Account,  by  excess  of  income  over 
expenditure  in  College,  Library,  and  University 
accounts, 5,570.69 

$819,868.78 
Deduct  from  this  amount 

Decrease  more  than  increase  of  Funds 

and  balances,  which  appear  both  at 

the  beginning  and  end  of  the  year,  $57,708.28 

Sundry  balances  used  up, 10,508.79 

Loss  from  change  of  special  inyestment,       3,848.00 

72,060.02 

$247,808.71 


Net  decrease  of  Funds  and  balances  as  above,  .   .   .      $72,060.02 
Less  increase  as  above, 42,586.70 

Leaving  amount  of  the  net  decrease  of  the  Funds  and 
balances,  excluding  gifts  for  capital  account,  as  is 
also  shown  in  the  following  table, $29,473.82 


Statement  showing  Changes  in  the  Different 

Increase  of  Fundi  vhich  appear  botti  at  the  be^Ding  and  the  end  of  the 

year,  being  the  eicesa  of  income  (inclading  pits  tor  immediate  nse)  oTSt 
paymenti  towarda  the  *pecial  object*  of  those  !Fundi. 

UNIVERSITY. 

Stock  AccoDnt $i,8MAi 

President's  Fund 106.03 

Betiring  Alloirance  Fund, 7,184.98 

Robert  Treat  Paine  Fellowihip 29.91 

John  Tyndall  Scholarship, 60.26 

Sumner  Prize  Fund, 6.98 

Tboinaa  Cotton  F  and .15 

Kogera  FellowBhip 43S.21 

Walter  Eaatings  Fund 683.84' 

Horria  Fellowihip 28.79 

James  Walker  Fellowship, 1G0.4G 

Henry  Lee  Memorial  Fellowship, 600  33 

Oziaa  Qciodwin  "              "            60.82 

H.  B.  Roger*     "              "            60.82 

JcOm  O.  Sargent  Price 104.40914,1  SO. S5 

COLLEQE. 

Daniel  H.Peiroe  Fund, 66.10 

Fanl  Dudley  Fund, 38.49 

John  W.  P.  Abbot  Fund 841.01 

Quruey  Fund 4,840.74 

Abbot  Scholarship, 160.86 

Alford           '■            60.08 

Bartlett       "           11.63 

Baasett       "          7.8T 

Bigelow       "           84.01 

Browne        "           164.06 

B.  S.  Ofaoate  Scholarship, 8.87 

Claaa  of  1803          ■'            42.60 

1816          "           (KirUand),     .  .  118.14 

"        1817          "            41.47 

1838         "            149.78 

1888         "            148.64 

"        1841          ■'            2.19 

18B3        "          (Dana), 2U.68 

1867          "              144.69 

Crownlnahield        "            470.14 

Oeorge  St  Hartha  Derby  Scholarship,    .    .   .  16.67 

W.  S.  Sliot      Scholarship, 14.24 

Oreene                     "            160.93 

Hodges                      "              461.17 

Amonnts  carried  forward,    .   .    .  $7,180.71  tUilBO.SS 


/ 
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Funds  during  the  year  ending  Jvly  31,  1890. 

Decrease  of  Funds,  which  appear  both  at  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  the 
jear,  being  the  excess  of  payments  over  income  received  (including  gifts 
for  immediate  use)  for  the  special  objects  of  those  Funds. 


UNIVERSITY. 

John  Parker  Fellowships, 14.28 

John  Thornton  Kirkland  Fellowship,     .   .   .  466.14 

Lectures  on  Political  Economy  Fund, 76.88      $557.25 


COLLEGE. 

Farrar  Scholarship, 11.21 

Price  Oreenleaf  Aid, 1,456.01 

Boylston  Frizes  for  Elocution, 51.92 

Botanical  Building  Fund, 475.47 

Henry  Flynt's  Bequest, .55 

Bowditch      Scholarships, 89.96 

Brigrht                    '*            15.00 

COaas  of  1814       *'               4.27 

Oorham  Thomas  '*           .52 

Walcott                 "           2.84 

Exhibitions, 87.07 

Palfrey  Exhibition,  .   .   .   .   : 1.28 

duincy  Tufts  Fund, 18.80 

Bay  Fund, 4.57 

MunroeFund 7.08 

Hopkins  Gift  for ''Deturs,** 10.55 

Botanic  Department, 681.58 

^arey  Building  Fund, 26,618.50 

^oilding  Fund  for  addition  to  Museum,    ....  7,705.66 

j^andry  gifts  (unexpended  balances) 248.96    87,486.25 


LIBRABY. 

^^w»^t^ntius  Fund, 81.88 

^^^^x-^ton        ••      178.46 

Par^K-A^                u      Ill  8Q 

"      28.54 

"      67.85 

Osgrood   *<      12G.61 

"      2.88 

"      44.49 

"      221.21 

o^^        —               "      72.12 

^^^*^   9^  (unexpended  balances), 52.94        972.28 

Amount  carried  forward, $38,965.78 


StatemerU  thomng  Changes  in  the  Different 


ZHCBEASS. 

Ainonnti  brought  forward,  . 

ZiSvinA  Hoar  Scholanhip, 

HoUia 


Fennoyer 

Bodger 

H«ar7  B.  Bog«ra 

Katthews 

SCerrick 

Horey 

Edward  Buasell 

Hary  A  IiOrerett  Saltooatall  Scholarihip, 

Borothy  Saltonctall  Scholarship, 

SliMle  Scholarihip 


SewaU 

Bhattuck 

Story 

Stoughttm 

loppaa 


97,130.71  •14,150.86 
«S.(H 
60.83 
B.78 

isa.79 

40.76 

12.08 
7S6.60 

62.48 

70.30 
137.13 
272.49 

4S.00 
111.36 


28S.27 
1S7.43 
GG.03 
41.dG 
e.l3 


Whiting 

John  Glover  Fond, 

Bowdoin  Prizes, 

COiaiuicey  Wright  Fund, 

Scholarship  and  Beneficiary  money  returned,  . 

John  E.  Thayer  Fund. .... 

Classical  Publication  Fund 

Herbarium  Fund 4,768.24 

Jefferaon  Physical  Laboratory, 61.79    14,846.79 


74.99 


67.11 
69.27 
12.85 


Sabacriptlon  Fund, 
HolliB 

Shapleigh      " 
Smaner  " 


Bright 

Haven  " 

Hayea 

Iiucy  Oagood  ■' 


Amonntt  carried  forward. 


$999.01  •28,996.64 
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I^ndt  during  the  year  ending  July  31, 1890.     (Continueo 


Amoimt  brooght  fbrwud,    .    . 


DIVINITY    SCHOOI^ 

GeneTkl  Fond 1,628.6$ 

ThomAM  Cut  SchoUrshipi, 4.38 

Vm^/ry  TT^nrt*]]               <»                   .........  26.65 


MEDICAL  SCHOOL. 

Boylston  Fund  for  Hedlc«l  FtUm >98.67 

MedicalUbrary  Fund, 61.18 

Postvr  iocome  for  Mediol  Stadeat* 27. GS 


OBSEBTATORT. 

Vrialt  A.  BoTdenPnnd 2,160.88 

iommh.  Quincy  Fund, i24.69 

Bnioa  Fund 6,451.86 


rtJHDS  FOR  SPECIAL  PDBPOSES. 

Waltar  Hastings  Building  Fund, 68,462.59 

Ziac7  Oagood  Ammi^  Fnad, 163.47 

Oraiy  Fund  for  EngraTingi 27,20 

Bentia  Annnitj  Fund, 66.82 

Santli  Winalow  ■■     7.98 


t 


Bl  JolmatoiL  bequeat  for  gftte-waj, 10,169.60 

ObMrrmtorrMCOunt  (bftluiM), 846.29 


Prioa  OtmiiIm/  Fond,  lou  from  dumge  of  ipeciBl 
Amount  carried  forwaid, 


StatemeTit  showing  Ckanget  in  Oie  Different 


Amonnti  brought  fbrwftrd,   .   .   .  9999. 01  828,998.64 

BttverFund 53.U 

Tucker  ■•       40.tS 

Ward     "      IT.M     1,110.16 


DIVINITY   SCHOOL. 

Wbui  ProibMorihip SOO.OO 

John  W.  Qninbr  Fand 61.01 

JaokBon  Foundation, 154.16 

jMliiia  Olapp  Scholarship 69.24 

J.  H.  KendoU           •<           61.46 

A.  V.  Buttrick  Fnnd 61.30 

Beneflciary  monej  returned 118.26 

OeoTge  Chapman  SchoUribip, 19.66     1,066.00 

LAW  SCHOOL. 

General  Fnnd, 12,198.98 

LAWRENCE     SCIENTIFIC    SCHOOL    AND 
MUSEUM   OF   COMPARATIVE   ZOOLOGY. 

General  Fund 4,068.81 

Btor^  Hooper  Fnnd 860.00     4,868.81 

MEDICAL   SCHOOL. 

G«aeralFnDd 8S6.13 

Warren  Fund  for  Anatomical  Hoseum 261.84 

BoyUtoa  Fnnd  for  Medical  Book 160.90 

D.  W.  Oheever  Scholarship 53.62         60S.18 

OBSERVATORY. 

David  Sean  Fnnd.  .   .    • 663.91 

Draper  Memorial 26.64         690.56 

FUNDS  FOB  SPECIAL  PURPOSES. 

Bniiej' InaUtation, a,4T6.14 

Jamea  Arnold  Fund 381. S4 

Arnold  Arboretum, 1,169.68 

Bobert  Troup  Paine  Fund, 1,S32.7S 

Ooapel  Church  Fund 176.48 

Oore  Annuitj           "        GTS.96 

Daniel  WiUianM   "           181.17     8,789.64 

Amount  carried  forward, f66,064.81 
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Futida  during  the  year  ending  July  31,  1890.     {Continued. 


Amount  brought  fbrwwd, 


Amount  owried  forward, 


Statemeat  Bhowing  Changes  in  the  Different 

IKOREASX. 

Amount  brought  forwud,     ,    .       .  9£6,0H.8I 

le  of  Fands  eatabliihed  during  the  jear. 

a«org«  B.  Sobier  Priie 148.20 

K.  A.  OamlniU  Schobrtblp, 61. 76 

J.  XngwaOU  Bowditdi  (MedicAl)  Fund,  .   .   .         172.90        8e2.8S 

bataaoM  creued. 

Hesuy  I*.  Bean*  Gift  for  additioD  to  M«dical 

School,     Se,S9S.01 

Pandfor  Semitic  Collection, 9,422. U 

Qift  for  SemiUc  Pmw, 200.00 

Dental  School  (balance), 118.98  36,688.16 

le  of  Stock  Acconnt  by  tUriilnt  of  income  over 
penditiiTea,  in  College,  Lihrarj,  and  UnlTenitj 
KWnnti,     . 0,670.69 

#98,641.01 


B,  which  !■  the  net  decreaae  of  the  Fundi  and 
lanoei  for  the  year  ending  Julj  Bl,  1800,  exdnd- 

;  giAi  for  capital  acconnt, >9,478.8S 

Total, «1S8,1U.88 
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I\tnds  during  the  year  ending  Jvly  31,  1890,     {Continued,) 


DECREASE. 

Amount  brought  forward, 


$128,114.88 


Total, $128,114.83 
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The  foUowIiig  t4ble8  at«  not  finmd,  in  their  preient  form,  In  the  Tmi- 
orer'*  book*.  The^  are  intended  to  exhibit  with  some  det^  the  reionrcei 
uid  the  eipenditares  of  e*ch  department  of  the  UniTerii^.  The  income 
of  eTerj  ftnd  held  by  the  Universitj  ii  given  in  theie  tables,  and  aI*o  the  lom 
pud  out  for  the  ipeciflc  object  of  each  and  everj  flind,  in  case  that  aiun  be 
either  less  or  more  than  the  actoal  income  of  the  flind.  If  the  object  to  which 
the  income  of  a  flind  is  to  be  applied  be  a  general  one,  —  like  salaries,  for 
example, — no  separate  mention  ii  made  in  these  tables  of  that  appropriation. 
That  particalar  payment  is  merged  with  others  of  the  same  kind  under  the 
geaeTsl  heading.    A  balanced  snmmary  of  these  tables  will  be  fonnd  on  page  65. 

Table  No.  I. 

THE    UNIVERSITY. 

RECEIPTS. 

Income  of  the  Dtiappropriated  flind  heretofore  called  the 

Stock  Acconnt,  at  present  accumulating (4,809.44 

Income  of  the  following  flinds  :  — 

Insurance  and  Quaran^, 6,181.S7 

IarA«l  Muiuon, TT8.06 

Leonard  Jarvlfl,     833.48 

Samuel  J>.  Bradford, 259.35 

Bvnt, 444.60 

Jolm  0.  0rs7, 1,23B.0D 

0«brg«  B.  Doit,     6,728.77 

Beth  InnLar, S47.00 

Henry  T.  Uo^an, 4,048.03 

Heary  Harria,  i  of  income 739.50 

Trancia  B.  Parker S,622.5S 

William  Perkins 1,482.00 

Staatou  Blake, 247.00 

John  Cowdin,  from  special  investment,     .   .   .  1,634.14 
Walter  Haotinga,  from  sp.  inTestm't,   $600.24 

Interest  on  accumulated  income,         33-10  638.84 

John  L.  Biiaaell,  interest, 9782.08 

From  special  investment,     .    .   .      206.60  987.68 

Thomaa  Cotton, .  .  .  7.66 

President's 8,106.08 

Parker  Fellowihipi 2,785.72 

John  Thornton  Kirkland  Fellowship,     .   .  .  658.86 

Harria  Fellowship, 623.79 

Jamea  Walker  Fellowship, 686.46 

Bogeia  Fellowships, ],56S.31 

Robert  Treat  Paine  Fellowship 629.91 

John  Tyndoll  Scholarship, 660.36 

Henry  I<ee  Memorial  Fellowship, 600.82 

Oziaa  Qoodwin  "                "             600.82 

Henry  Bromfleld  Bogera  Memorial  Fellowship,  600.82 

Sumner  Priie, 108.98 

Amount  carried  forward 947,682.64 
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Table  II.,  cohtdtcbd. 

RECEIPTS. 
AmoDBtt  brought  fbnrud,  .   .   .  t6,744.e2#344,4aC 

Br^tt,  i  income  of  Biigrlit  Legacy 1,236.00 

Browne  (accnmnUting), 1S4.9C 

Boloir  Sterling  Ohoate, 808.S7 

OlaM  of  180a, Sfl2.60 

1814, HB.78 

1816(EirklBnd), 268.14 

1817, 191.47 

'■        1838  (accumulKtiDg) 149.78 

>■        183S  (accumulating), 14S.64 

•'        1841, 802.18 

1862  (Dana)  (accamulatiiig),     .    .    .  Sll.GS 

18&6,  from  special  inTestment,    .    .    .  600.00 

■'        1867  (accumulating) 144.69 

Crownioahield  (accumalating), 470.14 

Oeorge  and  Uartha  Berby, 26G.07 

Wm.  Bamiul  EUot, 264.24 

Farrar, 288.79 

KicliBTd.  Aognstme  Oambrill, 61.76 

Charlea  Haven  Ooodwin, SOO.OO 

Greene  (accumulating), 160.92 

Price  Oreenleaf, 8,000.00 

I«Tina  Hoar  (Town  of  Lincoln) 285.04 

Hodgea  (accumalating), 461.17 

Hollis,      280.R8 

William  Herriok, 2G2.4S 

Moroy, 870.80 

Fennoyer.    Interest, 9^\0.2tl 

Annuity,      a45.S2  866.78 

PerkinB  (accumulating) ,  ".    ,    .  162.79 

Bodger  (accumuladng),      40.76 

Henrjr  Bromfield  Bogen, 162.08 

Bchnvd  Boeeell  (accumulating), 137.18 

lEar7&Ifeverett8aItonataU(accnninlatiDg).  272.49 

Dorothy  Baltonetall  (accumulating),   ....  46.00 

Bavage, SOO.OO 

Sever, 157.29 

Bewail, 478.29 

Bhattnck, 2,283.27 

Blade, 278.08 

Sbny  (accumulating), 167.43 

StovigltUm  (accumulating), 56.08 

Oorham  Thomaa, 199.48 

Toppan,      841.95 

Towneend, 1,208.18 

Waleott,     197.16 

Waiting, 608.88    24,62( 

Amoant  carried  fbnrard,  .   .    .   .  9269,10( 


TaBLK  II.,    CONTDnTBD. 
RECEIPTS. 

Amount  brought  forward,  .   .    .  t26&,10i.8I 

Beceired  from  the  Tnutee  of  the  Tba,jm  Scbolarshipa,  •8,2SS.BT 

"        for  the  WaiT«ii  H.  Cndworth            "  600.00 

•  '    "  OeorgcSmerson  Lowell       ■'  400.00 
«         "    "  Mfttthews   Scbolarahipi  (1  of  net 

renUofHkU), 5,286-60        9,66S.2; 

Other  Benefldar7  Fuiida,  iocome  of. 

"  ExhibitioDi,"     487.63 

Pftlfrejr  "  Exhibition,'' 68.77 

Samuel  Ward.    From  ipeciftl  ioTeitnient,  .  .  60.00 

Jobn  Olover  (accumulating), 74.99 

Qumc^r  Tufta, SiR.SO 

UoaeaDay, 965.48 

Hunro«, G12.92 

Price  Greenleaf  Aid, 15.632.33     17,656.3; 

Friis  Funds,  income  of. 

Ward  Nieholas  Boylatcm  Prizes  for  Elocution,  #303.08 

Jamea  Bowdoin  Prizea  for  Diaiertatioiu,    .  .  636.S6 
Bdward  Hopkina  Oift  fbr  "Detnri." 

From  Trustee 9913.80 

Interest  on  unexpended  balance,  .         69.77  278.6T 

Oh»nncey  Wriglit, ■  ■  38.11       1,146.6! 

Pondi  tor  Initmction,  income  of, 

AUbrd  Profeaionhip |1,8T0.S0 

Boylaton        "          1,399.85 

Xliot               "          1,068.08 

J.FhUlips'aadditiontoSUotProfetsorship,     500.00 

Krring  ProfesMfrahip 172.90 

Kahflr           "              1,777.96 

Eersey          "              )  hic.  of  the  Fund,  S99.2S 

Hollis            "              (Hathematica), .  .  186.10 

EolUs            "              (DiTinily),     .  .   .  1,706.19 

iCcLftui        "               2,127.31 

Perkiita         "               1,037.40 

Plummer      "               1,236.99 

Pope                "                 2,693.50 

Bumford       "               2,788.19 

Smitb            «               l,14S.ia 

Fund  for  Peniuuieiit  Tutors 802.26 

Thoa.  Lee  Fund  for  the  UenejProftBiorship,  1,074.16 

Thoe.  Lee     "     ■'  Reading, 780.87 

Cloaa  Subacription, 7,163.00 

Hemy  Flynt, .  16.21 

Paul  I>udle7  Fund, 188.42 

CHfli  for  lalariea,      960.00     80.628.98 

Amoont  carried  fbrward,     .  .  .  9338,088.11 


Table  II.,  comtihced. 
RECEIPTS. 

Amonnt  brought  forwird,   .   .   .  $33S,0S8.1I 

:iKonH  of  Jonathan  FhilUpa  imrenricted  Faud,  91,666.10 

"       "  John  A.  BUnchftrd           "            "  61.87 

"       "  Daniel  a.  Pierce                '■            "  661.03 

"       "  J.  W.  P.  Abbot             (ftccnmnUtlng),  24l.0i 
"        "  Scholarship   »nd   Beneflciary  money  re- 

tomed 67.11 

"  John  E.  Thayer  Fund,      768.24 

"        "  Fond  for  Religious  Services, 47.18 

"       '■  Oiuney  Fund 8,716.74 

"  Cluiical  Publication  Fand  of  the  Olau  of 

1866, 812.86 

■■  Increaae  Sumner  WlieeJer  Fund, .   .  .  3,470.00     14,871.18 
Semenwajr  GjtnnMinm. 

For  use  of  locker 3,876.00 

For  use  of,  bj  other  departmeuts 1,692.66        4,068.66 

re&raon  Physicsl  Laboratory. 

Income  from  Endowment 8,706.00 

Intereit  on  aneipended  balance, 16.94        8,731.94 

Carey  Building  Fund. 

AddiUonal  gift  from  Henry  Aator  Oarey,  .   .  11,000.00 

laterest  on  unexpended  balance 776.62      11,776.83 

Sunual  Johmcton  bequest  tor  gate-way. 

Gift  from  Tbaodore  Lyman, 1,366.03 

ADODymous  gift  for  special  use, 20.00 

Interest  on  Fund, 77.02        I,3S3.0G 

Sailding  Fund  for  Professor  Cooke's  addition  to  the 
Unitersily  Museum. 

Subscriptions  received, 21,600.00 

Interest  on  unexpended  balance, 346.96      21,746.98 

inbscripUon  for  Sanskrit  Department 760.00 

Sounic  Garden. 

Income  of  Fund 2,113.88 

"       "  the  Lowell  Fund, 2,775.00 

"       from  John  L.  BuMell  Fund,    ....  20.91 

GifU  tor  present  use 1.700.00 

Rent  of  house, 700.00       7,309.29 

lounical  Building  Fund. 

Subscriptions  received, 38,100.00 

Interest  on  aneipended  balance, 126.29      23,336.39 

Inbarium.     Income  of  Fund 93G.29 

Gifts  for  present  use 4,416.75 

Received  from  Professor  Oray^a  copyrights,    .  2,882.06 

Income  from  John  L.  Ruaaell  Fund,    ....  62.76 

We  of  dnpUote  books 16.00       7,811.84 

Amount  carried  forward,  .   .   .  •434,733.88 
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Table  II.,  cohtoiijed. 
RECEIPTS. 

AmDiinta  broniiht  Ibnrard,  .    .   .  t42i,TS8.8S 
Sandrie*. 

For  Printing  by  College  Frew  fbr  other  depwtm'tB,  98,197.08 

For  uie  of  rooms  bj  College  Society, iSS.Ol 

Stle  of  ticket*  to  Cotamenceinent  Dinner,  .    .   .  636.00 

"    "  Chemiatry  and  Phjaics  pamphlets,  .    .   .  3G9.S2 

"    "  old  eKsminstion  papen, 60.19 

Fee«  for  adntisalon  exiiniiDatioD«,  &c 962.87 

Feei  for  Summer  ConriBB,  balance  1889,  #649.42 

■'         1890,    ,    .   .   5,981.50  6,S80.92 

Laboratorj  fees  received. 

Chemical 96,339.82 

Physical 1,705.00 

Natorai  History :.887.60  8,932.82 

Gifts  for  books  for  class-room  libraries 481.02 

Gift  for  apparatus,  &c.  for  Greek  Department,  .  GOO.OO 

Anonymous  gift  for  College, 6.00      27 .060. 28 

Total  receipts •451,794.11 

PAYMENTS. 
Paid  the  incumbents  of  the  tbllowlDg  ScboUrsliIps. 

BartleU, #360.00 

BaMott, 270.00 

Bi^loT, GOO.OO 

Bowditch, 6,600.00 

Brierht, 1,250.00 

Buliiff  Sterling  Ohoate, 300.00 

W&mn  H.  Cndwortb, 600.00 

OlBHoflSOS, 200.00 

"      1B14, 160.00 

"      1S16  (KirUand), 160.00 

"      1S17 1B0.00 

"      1841 200.00 

1866, 600.00 

(}«or^  and  Htutha  Derby,      250.00 

Wm.  Samuel  Bliot, 250.00 

Faixar,      800.00 

Cliarles  Haven  Ooodwin, SOO.OO 

Price  Greenleaf, 3,000.00 

Lerina  Hoar, 260.00 

Bollie 200.00 

Oeor^  Emeraon  Ijowell, 400.00 

ICatthewB, 4,500.00 

Wmiam  Kerriok, 200.00 

Moray,      300.00 

Amonnt  carried  forward,    .  .  .    $30,070.00 
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Table  II.,  continued. 
PAYMENTS. 

AmouDt  brought  forward,  ....  9140,910.25 

Samuel  Johnston  bequest  for  gate-way, 11,525.55 

Salaries  for  instruction, 183,366.56 

Payments  for  College  Edifices  not  valued  on  Treasurer's  books. 

Repairs  and  improvements,  &c. , $8,798.57 

Insurance 2,030.84    10,829.41 

Botanic  Garden,  for  labor,  repairs,  materials,  &c.,  .   .   .  7,990.87 

Botanical  Building  Fund. 

Paid  on  account  of  construction,  &c., 15,101.76 

Herbarium,  for  salaries,  labor,  repairs,  materials,  &c.,  .   2,548.60 

Purchase  of  the  James  Herbarium  of  Mosses,     .      500.00       3,048.60 

Paid  from  gifts  for  Books  for  Political  Economy  Dept.,  96.66 

"       **      **        »'    American  History       *'  117.40 

**      **        *'    French                        *'  5.33 

'*      '*         »*    Mathematical              **  19.36 

'*      "      *♦        "    German                       '*  481.03 

*'      "        '»    Social  Questions,  894.95       1,114.73 

gift  of  N.  C.  Nash  for  Greek  Department,  .                         600.00 

General  Expenses. 

Appropriations  for  collections  and  laboratories. 
Physical  Apparatus  (Prof.  Trowbridge),  1,000.00 
Mineralogy  and  Chemistry  (Prof.  Cooke),    800.00 

Botany  (Prof.  Goodale), 250.00 

Botany  (Prof.  Farlow), 200.00 

Geology  (Prof.  Shaler), 250.00 

Zoology  (Prof.  Mark) 250.00 

Psychology  (Prof.  James), 200.00 

Fine  Arts  (Prof.  Norton), 200.00 

Geography  (Asst.  Prof.  Davis),  ....  100.00 
Petrography  (Instructor  Wolff),  ....        25.00 

Drawing  (Instructor  Moore), 150.00 

Laboratory  fees  appropriated,  ....  8,932.32 
Fuel  and  service  in  Nat.  Hist.  Labor's,  1,500.00 
Furniture  and  fittings  for  the  Geological 

Section  of  the  Museum, 1,500.00 

Furniture   and  fittings  for  Department 

of  Cryptogamic  Botany, 500.00  15,857.32 

Jefiferson  Physical  Laboratory. 

Expenses  paid  by  the  College, 600.00 

Appleton  Chapel.. 

Preaching  and  morning  services,     .  3,245.00 

Organist  and  Choir-master,    ....  1,300.00 

Choir,      1,400.00 

Books,  hymnals,  and  music,  ....  227.33 

Fuel,  gas,  cleaning,  &c., 1,139.17 

Services  and  wages, 155.75  7,467.25 

Amounts  carried  forward,  ,   .   .  923,924.57f374,387.7S 
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Table  II.,  continued. 
PAYMENTS. 
AtnouDt  brought  forward,  ....  91U<&10-SS 

Bamual  JohnatoD  bequest  for  gaie-waj', 11,526.66 

Saluies  for  instruction 183,366.66 

Payments  for  College  Edificei  Dot  valued  on  Treaearer's  booki . 

Repair*  and  improvemenlj,  jkc 98, 798.57 

Insurance,      2,030.8«    10,839.41 

Botaoic  Garden,  for  labor,  repairs,  materiali,  &c.,  .   .   .  T,990.ST 

BotaniciLl  Kuilding  Fund. 

Paid  on  account  of  construction,  &c 16,101.76 

Herbarium,  for  salaries,  labor,  repairs,  materials,  &c.,  .   2,648.60 

Purchase  of  the  James  Herbarium  of  Mosses,    .      600.00      3,048.60 
Pwd  from  gifts  for  Books  for  Politit^al  Economy  Dcpt.,         96.06 
'■       "      "         "    American  History       "  117.40 

"      "     "        "    French  "  6.88 

"    Matliematical  ■'  19.36 

"       '•      "         "    German  "  481.03 

'■      '■     "        "    Social  QneiUons,  894.96      1,114.78 

gift  of  N.  O.  Nasb  for  Greek  Department,   .  500.00 

General  Expenses. 

Appropriations  for  collections  and  laboratories. 
Physical  Apparatus  (Prof.  Trowbridge),  1,000.00 
Mineralogy  and  ChemistTy  (Prof.  Cooke),     SOO.OO 

Botany  (Prof.  Goodale), 260.00 

Botany  (Prof-  Farlow), 200.00 

Geology  (Prof.  Shaler) 260.00 

Zoology  (Prof.  Mark) 250.00 

Psychology  (Prof.  James) 200.00 

Fine  Arti  (Prof.  Norton) 200.00 

Geography  (Asst.  Prof.  Da»is) 100.00 

Potrography  (Instructor  Wolff) 26.00 

Drawing  (Instructor  Moore) 160.00 

Laboratory  fees  appropriated 8,932.32 

Fuel  and  service  in  Nat.  Hist.  Labor's,    1,600.00 
Furniture  and  fittings  for  the  Geological 

Section  of  tJie  Museum 1,600.00 

Furniture   and  fittings  for  Department 

of  Cry ptogamic  Botany, SOO.OO  16,857.82 

Jeflbraon  Physical  Laboratory. 

Expenses  pud  by  the  College 600.00 

Appleton  Cliapel.. 

Preaching  and  morning  services,      .   8,245.00 

Organist  and  Choir-master 1,300.00 

Choir 1,400.00 

Books,  hymnals,  and  music 227.33 

Fuel,  gas,  cleaning,  &c., 1,139.17 

Services  and  wages 16B.76  7,467.26 

Amounts  carried  forward,   ,    .   .  f23,92t.S7t374,3B7.TS 
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Table  II.,  coNTnniED. 
PAYMENTS. 

Amonnti  brought  forward,  .   .    .  923 ,924 .6 7*874, 867. 78 
Geoenl  Expenses. 

AdmiBaion  euminationa, 839.68 

AdTcrtising, 291.60 

Books  and  binding, 47.44 

Cleamng  and  care  of  College  buUdinga  not  Tklned 

□n  Treasurer's  books 10,053.84 

College  Yard  expeates,  labor,  material,  to,,     .   .  2,426.24 

CommeDcement  Dinner, 662.20 

Dean  and  Chairman  Parietal  Committee,  iaianes, 

and  office  expeniei 5,368.21 

Fuel,  Ac, 4,705.83 

Furniture,  .  ,  .  ' 1,193.96 

Freight,  diplomas,  and  sundries, 81G.60 

Gas 2,870.76 

Hniic,  Class-Day 126.00 

Pew*  hired  in  Cambridge  churches,      1,063.00 

Printing  office,  expenses 11,518.88 

Serrlcea  orexaminert  and  procton, 4,393.43 

-'  assistants  to  instructors 1,624.94 

"       "  undergraduates 821.34 

Sappbei,  tools,  and  materials, 779.42 

Watchmen 643.68 

Water  rates,      665. 85 

Clerical  service  for  Chairman  ot  Athletic  Committee,    400.00 

Summer  Schools  of  1890  (part  of), 895.00 

Collation, 64.26 

Printing 188.63    74,779.00 

Total  payments t449,166.7B 

Table  No.  III. 
THE    LIBRARY. 
RECEIPTS, 
[acome  of  the  following  Funds  for  the  purchase  of  books. 

Bnbacrlption  for  Library, 9619.84 

Nathaniel  I.  Bowditch 104.09 

Bright,  4  income  ofthe  Bright  Legacy,  41,236.00 

Interest  on  balance, 2-57  1,287.57 

CoartaTitiua,  i  of  income  for  the  purchase  of  books,  644.33 

Denny, 264.94 

SlizR  Farr&r,             2T4.eS 

Horww  A.  Haven,     162.74 

Prancia  B.  Hayea, 493.01 

OaoTg*  Hayward •  261.83 

Amount  carried  forward, #8,961.41 
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Table  m., 

RECEIPTS. 

Amouat  broaght  forwud t8,9GI.41 

Thomas  Hollis, 118.07 

Bidney  Homer 103.S9 

Frederick  A.  !•&&«, 2efi.l8 

lowell, 1,0S1.13 

CnwrleaHisot.  From  special  inTestmt,  94,800.00 

Interest  on  unexpended  balance,            1.74  4,201.74 

LuC7  Oagood, B52.i9 

Kary  Osgood, 861.78 

StepIiQii  Baliaboiy, 264.34 

Sever, 989.98 

Samuel  SliaplaiplL 202.24 

Oharlea  Sumner, 1,846.92 

Zcliabod  Tucker.   From  special  inrettm't,  fSOO.OO 

Interest  on  nnexpended  balance,            .36  200.36 

Oeo^e  W.  Wales.     Gift 200.00 

Interest  on  anexpended  balance,         20-60  220.60 

James  Walker, TSO.St 

Tkomas  W.  Ward, 260.88 

Executors  of  Bobert  Wateratou. 

Inti^reet  on  unexpended  balance 37.G4tI6,24LGS 

Gift  from  Dnnte  Societ}' 25.00 

Sale  of  duplicates,  &c., 9.16         84.16 

James  Savage  Fund  for  general  expenses  (}  of  income),  1,831.10 

Constantius              "          "             "         i  "       "  644.32 

Daniel  Treadwell    "          "            "      507.88 

Daniel  Austin          "           "            "      307.76 

Kben  Wright           "          "            "      4,940.00 

Jarvis                          "            "              "       34.70 

Price  Oreenleaf       "          '■            "      15.638.34  28.388.06 

Fees  foruse  of  Llbrarj' 226.00 

Sale  of  Bulletins.  &c 38.21       263.21 

•88,926.97 

PAYMENTS. 
For  Books  from 

Snbscrip^on    Food. #464.70 

Bowditch           "       92.18 

Bright                ■'      1,177.46 

CoDstantius      "      726,71 

Denny                "       308.83 

Farrar                  "       386.46 

Haven               "       108.97 

Hayea                "       879.58 

Hayward           "      884.87 

HoUis        ,        "                 110.11 

Amoant  carried  forward 94,088.87 
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Table  III.,  continued. 

PAYMENTS. 

Amount  brought  forward,   ....  $4,038.87 

Homer             Fund, 90.57 

Lane                    "       322.63 

Lowell                 **       575.65 

Hinot                   *'       4,195.49 

Lucy  Osgood    "       318.88 

Mary  Osgood    ''       478.39 

Salisbury           "       266.72 

Sever                   **       936.49 

Shapleigli          <*       178.67 

Sumner               <*       1,724.29 

Tucker                «*       169.93 

Wales                  " 441.81 

Walker                " .  862.96 

Ward                 "      '.  .  243.69 

Waterston         **       216.00 

Dante  Society  money, 67.42 

Duplicate  money, 20.17 

Subscription  of  1880, 9.29 

History  XIII., ^^16,187.88 

Salaries  and  wages,      21,256.37 

Binding, 1,299.80 

Stationery,  postage,  &c., 467.78 

Fuel, 1,071.82 

Repairs  and  improyements, 1,831.02 

Freight,  water,  and  sundries, 653.59 

Janitors  and  cleaning, 868.61 

Furniture, , 335.88 

Bulletins,  and  other  printing 2,078.53 

Legal  services 54.41    29,917.81 

945,055.64 


Table  No.  IV. 

DIVINITY   SCHOOL. 
RECEIPTS. 

Income  of  the  following  Funds  applicable  to  Salaries. 

General  Fund, 91,434.18 

Bei^amin  Bussey  Professorship, 1,856.65 

Parkznan  Professorship, 791.19 

John  Hancock  Professorship, 296.80 

Winn  Professorship  of  Ecclesiastical  History,     .  2,363.59 

SamnelDexter, 1,001.83 

Henry  liienow, 453.74 

Kary  P.  Townsend, 259.36 

Amount  carried  forward,    ....  $8, 467. 33 


AmoiiDt  brooglit  forward ^,UT.33 

Winthrop  Ward 10».r4 

Samuel  Hoar, 51.87 

Abraham  W.  Fuller, 61.87 

Oaroline  Kerriam, 61. ST 

JoMph  Baker, 389. OS 

Tliomaa  Tileston  of  Nev  York  Endowment,      .  1,976.00 

OUver  Amea, 839.80 

Henry  P.  Eiddar, 494.00 

Abby  Crocker  Riohmcmd, 49.40 

New  Endowment,      3,628.49  ♦lit,»93.40 

Income  of  Scholanhip  Fundi. 

Jackaoa  Foundation 687. SO 

Thomaa  Gary, 264.11 

Oeor^  Ghapman, 119.66 

Joahua  Clapp 194.24 

J.  Henry  Kendall, 221.46 

Nanor  KendaU 160.01      1,686.81 

Income  of  other  Funds. 

Joahua  Clapp 107.69 

William  Pomroy,     61.87 

n-ttTinnT.  0.  Andiewn, 86.94 

Iiewia  Oould, 46.00 

Daniel  Austin, 48.97 

Abner  W,  Buttrick, 684.80 

AiJumm  Ayer 49.40 

John  W.  ftuinhy, 61.01 

John  li.  Buaaell, 12.36 

Interest  on  Benefictarj  monej  returned 118.26      1,149.89 

Baqjamin  Buaaay  Tnut  (1  of  net  income  for  u«e  of 

thU  School) 4,486.68 

'V'illiam  B.  Bpooner  Legacy. 

Interest  receired  from  Tniilees, 178.63 

Qifta  for  preaent  oae, 466.69 

Sale  of  duplicate  books, 148.45 

Term  Bill*. 

For  inctruction 1,988.47 

Por  renu,        2.695.B1      4,678.98 

$28,674.28 
PATMENTS. 

For  Salarlet  for  initmction $18,794.81 

Services  and  wages,      1,878.16 

Labor,  repairs,  and  improvements, 2,716.88 

Cleaning  and  care  of  rooms,  .' 1,392.68 

Book*  and  binding, 865.68 

Amonnt  carried  forward,    .    .    .    936,140.69 
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Table  IV.,  contihokd. 
PAYMENTS. 
Amonnt  bronght  forwud,  .    .   .    926,140.59 

Priming,     1SS.88 

Fn«l,  gM,  and  water, 1,060,SL 

Stationery,  postage,  diplomat,  and  lundriea,     ■   •   •  833.63 

Collation TS.OO 

Forolture 156.00 

Ingarance, GO.OO 

ProportioD  of  expenses  of  Grmiuuinra, 167. SB 

AdTeitlsing 182.84  t27.29S. 80 

Paid  the  incnmbentt  of  the  folloirii^  Scholarship*. 

Jackaon  Fouodatioa, 583.S2 

Thonuta  Gary, 2S8.34 

a«orge  Cluipmiui, 100.00 

JoBbuA  Clapp, 126.00 

Nancy  Kendall, 186.66 

J. Henry  Kendall, 1*000     1,3*8.83 

Paid  beneSciaries  from  the  folloiriiig  Funds : 

Abner  W.  Buttridt, 660.00 

William  Fonmy, 68.66        608-65 

929,2*6.77 

Tablb  No.  V. 
LAW    SCHOOL. 

RECEIPTS. 
Income  of  the  fblloring  Fnnds. 

Law  School,  balance, fl,00*.76 

Ratliaii  Dana  Profesnirship 778.06 

Benjamin  BuHey     "            l,18i.Al 

laaaoBoyaU              "            412.05 

New  Profeaaorship *,692.76 

Law  School  Biiok  Fnnd 1,962.66 

Benjamin  Buasay  Trust  (^  of  net  income  for 

nae  of  tbi*  School}, 4,436.53  «1*.471.40 

Term  Bill*. 

For  instmction, 36,466.00 

Qift  from  Harrard  Law  School  Association  to  increase 

the  in*truction  in  Constitutional  Law,      600.00 

AaoDymoua  gift  for  instmctioD  In  the  Feculiaritie*  of 

Hassachasettt  Law 1,000.00      1,600.00 

Sale  of  Catal<^aei, 18.15 

•62,464.65 
PAYMENTS. 

For  Salarie*  fbr  instrnctton, 926,000.00 

Ubraiian  and  AisiiUnto, 3,916.38 

Janitors,  cleaning,  ftc., 1.066.67 

Amount  carried  fbrward,     .   .    .     980,972.00 
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Table  V.,  contikokd. 
PATMEKTS. 

A monnt  brought  forward,  .  .   .  930,972.00 

Book!  ud  binding, 3,845.17 

FuBl 837  17 

Ou 708.15 

Printii« 1.161.76 

Scholuihipt, I,S60.00 

Labor,  repuri,  and  improTementj, 606.71 

StUioneiy  and  postage, 460.97 

Freight,  dJplamu,  and  inndriei 201.34 

Water  rate 80.M 

Furnitnre 222.78 

Serricea  of  examinera  and  proctors 106. 7G 

Proportion  of  expense*  of  Ormiuuinin 1,214.60 

AdTertiring.   .   .   .■ 26.18  »40.ai 


Tablb  No.  VI. 
MEDICAL   SCHOOL. 

KECEIPT8. 

Income  of  the  following  Panda. 

Medical  School,  boUnce, •2,869.62 

JackTCn, 948.13 

Warren,  for  Anatomical  Muaeum 636.27 

Ward  HichoIaaBoylston,  for  Medical  Priies,  .  178.63 

Ward  Nicholas  BoyUton,  for  Uedicsl  Books,  160.90 

O«orge  O.  Shattuck 846.17 

Her*ey  Professorship,  {income  of  the  fund,  .    .  399.49 

Medical  Library  Fund 102.66 

Quinoy  Tufta, 98.80 

David  Williama  Cheever  Schohu-ship 263.82 

Edward  K.  Barring«r, 1,26D.S4 

Henry  Harris,  i  of  income 789.49 

Mary  W.  Swett, 778.T9 

Samuel  W.  SweU, 988.00 

Batnnel  £,  Fits,     90.70 

J.  Ingeraoll  Bowditch, 172.90 

New  subscription, 691.60 

John  Foater  Income  for  Medical  Students. 

loterest  ou  unexpended  balance,  .   .    .  tlO.T7 
Income  of  John  Footer  Fund  every 

secondyear 156.70       167.47  <11.878.97 

Houry  F.  Saara'  gift  for  addition  to  Medical  School,   .  86,000.00 

Inlerest  on  unexpended  balance 942-04    86,941.04 

Gift*  for  present  use 1. 046.00 

Amount  carried  forward t46.861.01 


Ta£LK  VI..  continuxd. 
PAYMENTS. 

Amoonta  brougfat  forward,     ....  •3,668.61  $66,268.99 
General  Eipenaei. 

Insurance,      89.00 

PriDtiog,      436.76 

Service!  and  wage«, 2,526.00 

Stationery,  poitage,  uid  (nndrlea, 128.01 

Water  ratei,      681.20 

Fnmiture, 96.25 

Janitore  and  cleaning,      3,204.6! 

Freight,  diplomu,  &c.. 2uO.T4 

SapplicB,  toolB,  and  material, 234.67    11,125.85 

«79 ,379.84 


Table  No.  VII. 
DENTAL    SCHOOL. 

RECEIPTS. 

Income  of  Eadowment  Fund, 4402.91 

Term  Billa,  for  inatruction, 5,220.00 

Fees  from  Inflrmary 98,098.49 

"      '■    Laboratory 1,870.75  4,469.24 

Gift*  for  preaent  uie, 186.00 

Sale  of  old  met«l, 82.00«tO,809.16 

FATUEHTS. 

AdrertUing  and  catalogue!, t!26.19 

Careof  rooms  and  cleaning 1,166.20 

Freight,  diplomat,  &c., 159.47 

Fuel, 240.66 

Gas 144.17 

Sappliea,  apparatus,  £c., 1,789.04 

Interest  on  debt, 132.96 

Printing, 146.50 

Repairs  and  improTements, 90.37 

Salariei  for  instruction, 8,660.00 

StAtionerj  and  poil^^, 116,67 

Water  rate 123.40 

Medical  School,  for  Laboratoty  instmction 160.00  #7,978.77 


Table  No.  IX. 
OBSEEVATOEY. 

RECEIPTS. 
Income  of  the  folloiriiig  Food*. 

ObBeTvator;,  balance flT.09 

Bdward  B.  Flullips, 6,416.62 

Jamea  Ha^wftrd, 1,037.40 

Robert  Treat  Paine, 6,93S.48 

Fains  ProfeMorahip  of  Practical  ABb'onoiny,   .   .  2,470.00 

Uriah  A.  Bayden, 11,373.28 

Au^ufltua  Btory, 660.97 

David  8«ars, 1,327.88 

Joaiah  ftuinoy, 600.01 

Jamea  Savagfl  (1  of  net  income),      448.70 

Cbarlott«  Harria,     98.80 

Ihomaa  O.  Appletoo, 247.00 

J.  IngeraoU  Bowditclt, 72.08 

New  Kndowment, 2.470.00882,199.00 

From  lale  of  time  signal*, 2,862.50 

"        "     "  Obiecvatory  pnblicatioD 2.30      2,864.80 

Kra.  Henrjr  Draper,  on  account  of  {^ft  for  «pecial 

reiearch  (additional), 10,000.00 

Interest  oo  unexpended  balance,    .   .    .  88.19    10,088.19 
HiM  Catherine  W.  Bruce'a  gift  for  a  photographic 

telcBcope,  interest  on  unexpended  balance 1,278.64 

From  A  Lawrence  Sotch,  on  account  of  repayment  of 

expense  of  publiahiug  the  Blue  Hill  obaervationi,    ,  2fi0.00 

840,616.68 

PAYMENTS.  == 
From  the  following  Funde. 

Uriah  A.  Boyden,  eupplies,  apparatus,  aer- 

TiccB,  ic |lS,fi3S.06 

Draper  Memorial,  supplieB,  apparatus,  servi- 

cea.&c. 10,011.66 

Bruce  gift  for  telescope, 7,726.00 

Joaiah  ftuincy,  printing  Obaervatury  publications,  1 ,027.00 

Salaries  and  wages, 14,664.79 

Cleaning  and  care  of  Obaerraiorj, 467.61 

Oaa 129.1S 

Instruments  and  apparatus,  including  repairs  on  same,  1,303. 19 

Repairs  and  improTementa  on  buildings  and  grounds,  .  1,776.61 

Stationerj,  postage,  and  telegraphing,      674.18 

Fuel 149.80 

Books  and  binding, 609.86 

Water  rate 79.00 

Printing 1,862.96 

Freight,  chemicals,  and  sundriet, 807.09 

Fnmitnre 172.30 

A moontt  carried  forward,   .    .    .  822,176.63  888,296.61 
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Table  IX.,  contimuku. 
PAYMENTS. 
Amonnto  brought  foiwud, .  .  .  922,176.58  «S2, 296.6 1 

nterert  on  adrKiicei SO. 84 

hi  Accouni  of  advtkDcei  to  Obierratorf  rekleiUte  repaid,         419.16 

loppliet  sod  tnateriaU 44fi.58 

tent  of  boate, 90.00   28,312.11 

965,608. 7S 


Table  No.  X. 
BUSSEY    INSTITUTION. 

RECEIPTS. 

interest  on  unexpended  balance 9817'S4 

From  Buoaey  Truat  (1  net  income), S,8T8.08 

Pium  Boney  Building  Fund, 80.08 

Feci  for  inrtractian 3S0.00 

Sileaf  wood,  baj,  and  Rundriei I,3T4.S8 

SaiticnltDral  Department,  sale  of  flower*  and  plants  for 

botanical  purpose*,  &c 611.00 

Boud  of  hoTiei,  cattle,  &c 1.249.06  912,626.61 


PATMBHTS. 

ForSilariei fi.SOO.OO 

Books, 14.27 

Fuel  for  ichool  building, 69.38 

Serxiees  and  wage*. 1,620,69 

Borticulttiral  Department,  expenses, 1,008.86 

Bfpain  and  improTsments, 727.26 

Grain, 812.98 

idrertijing, 62.68 

Hone  shoeing 92.06 

Seeds, 39.88 

Farming  tool*, 190.26 

Freight,  idegranw,  weighing  hay,  &c 199.71 

Insurance 45.00910,052.47  . 


Juoea  Arnold  Fond. 

Income  of  Pund, 97,680.77 

Fayattiti*. 
19/30  of  irmine  carried  to  Arnold  Arboretum 97,249.28 
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Table  X.,  coHnmiEi), 

Arnold  Arboretum. 

Seeeipli, 

I&oome  of  unexpended  balance  of  Fund, 9236.80 

From  Jamea  Arnold  Fund,   .  .  .  .  , 7,249.3S 

Sale  of  wood,  gnai,  &c., 1,924.05  99,899.6B 

Paymentt. 

Sftlary  of  Director  Mid  AMistant, 98,000.00 

Eipenaes  of  Arboretum,  servicei,  Ubor,  &c., <,930.0S   $7,9S0.Q5 


Sobool  of  Veteiinarr  Kedloine. 

Term  billt,  for  initracUon, |S,1S5.00 

"         "     graduation  feei 180.00 

"         "     for  extrn  exam inMioiiB,   ....  12.00 

"         "     use  of  microacopea, 8.00  92,396.00 

SubBCribers  to  Veterinary  Hospital .   .   .  1,9]0,00 

Feei  from  Hospiul  and  Forge, 15.393.45  <19,69e.45 

Paymentt. 

Salariei  and  ir&gei 910,656.48 

Inttrumenta  and  apperatiu, 120.32 

Rent, 1,280.00 

Haj,  grUn,  «npplieB,  &c., 4,092.44 

Printing, 60.50 

Stationery,  postage,  telephone,  &o., 365.82 

Bepair«  and  Improve menta,     872.SI 

Fuel,      209.98 

Water SS.46  - 

Ga« 164.19 

Freight,  diplomas,  and  sundries, 236.68 

Taiea 259.29 

Interest  on  advances 1,034.28 

Advertising  and  catalogues, 224.26 

Medical  School  for  Laboratory  instruction 140.00 

Insurance, 120.00 

Legal  expenses, 25.00  919.310.10 

Table  No.  XI. 

MISCELLANEOUS    FUNDS. 

BiUMr  Truat. 

Becripti. 

Net  income  from  Beal  EaUte 924,046.12 

Paymtntt. 

Annuide 96,800.00 

One-half  of  the  remaining  income  to  Bussey  InttituUon,    8,878.06 
One-quarter         "         "        "         Divinitj  School,    .    4,436.63 
"        "  "         "        "         Law  School,  .  .  ■    4,436.5893«,0«e.ia 
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TaBLB  XI.,   CONTINUED. 

Oray  Fund  for  Bngravings. 

Rectipts, 
Interest  on  Fund, 9790.2^ 

Payments, 
TotheTreuurer  of  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts, $817.45 

Axmuity  Funds. 

Rteeipis, 

Gore,  interest, $1,172.96 

Lucy  Osgood,  interest, 256.63 

Bemii,  interest,      2,508.78  $3,988.26 

Payments. 

®«w,  annuities $600.00 

W  Osgood,  annuity, 420.00 

^•n»tt,  Annuity,      2,666.60  $8,686.60 


Price  Greenleaf  Fund. 

Receipts. 
"^'^^^^  of  special  investment^     $34,264.67 

Payments. 

^ioIarsbipB $3,000.00 

^®»eficiary  money  transferred  to  College  account,   .   .  15,632.33 

*^<»  of  income  for  Library  expenses, 16,632.34  $34,264.67 


Daniel  Williame  Fund. 

Receipts. 
Interest  OB  Fund, $787.68 

Payments. 

"^"^^i^  of  Herring  Pond  Indians, $66.48 

"  Kashpee  Indians, 640.03      $606.51 


Sarah  Winfllow  Fund. 

Receipts. 
Inlcreit  on  Pttnd, $237.66 

Payments. 

^**'^^«Tyng8borough,Mass $119.73 

Teicberat         «  u 119.73 

>n  on  income  credited  to  Uniyersity, 6. 13      $246.69 
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Table  XI.,  contimuku. 

Tund.  for  Sotnitic  OoUAotion. 

Eeetipt*. 

D  Jacob  H.  Bchil^ 910,100.00 

other  labKribers, ' 625.00 

rett  on  uDexpended  baUuce, 1M.IH10.788.U 

Pia/nuntt. 
book*,  coins,,  tablets,  eipeDBes,  &c., tl>S6e.97 

Walter  Haatinga  Bwilding  Fund. 
RtctipU. 

ittonal  amount  received  from  Trustees 1)3£,000.00 

rest  on  unexpended  balance, i*3.66<86,4*8.M 

Payittenti. 
^count  of  construction $99,906.15 


OIbh  Funda. 

Rtctiptt.  ^ 

IB  of  1834,  iDCome  of  apecial  inTeatmeut, 810.00 

"  1863,       "       '•        '■  ■•  10fi.0Q       «I46.00 

lecretai7  of  the  Olaaa  of  1834, 940.00 

"     "        "      "  18B3, 106.00       tl*6.00 


Sondiy  Aocoonta. 

(wlOhnroliFcl.  (accumnlating).  Interest  on  Fund,  91TB.43 
«rt  Troup  Faiii«  Fd.  "  From  special  investmt,  1,S32.T8 
tuces  to  Obserrator/,  from  general  inTSitmentt,  .    .       200.47   tl,9I1.6B 

Paymentt. 

oity  for  Claaa  of  1803, 9120.00 

aey  annuities, 1,000.00 

ween  to  Dental  School  repaid,  in  full 2,316.40 

"         "  School  of  Veterinary  Medicine  reptld,  in  part,  888.85 

e  Greenleaf  Fund,  loss   from  change   of  special 

mvestment, 8,848.00   97,57S.7S 
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GENERAL  SUMMARY  OF  THE  TABLES. 


Table 

L 

Table 

n. 

Table 

m. 

Table 

IV. 

Table 

V. 

Table 

VI. 

Table 

vu. 

Table  VTTT. 

Table 

IX. 

Table 


Table     XI. -^ 


Receipts. 

UniTersitj, #57,699.94 

College, 461,794.11 

Library 88,926.97 

DiTinity  School 28,674.28 

Law  School, 62,454.65 

Medical  School, 106,869.68 

Dental  School, 10,809.16 

Lawrence    Scientific   School   and 

Mnaeom  of  Comparatire  Zodlogy,  47,716.85 

Obseryatoiy, 46,616.68 

Bnaaey  Institution, 12,626.61 

JameB  Arnold  Fund, 7,680.77 

Arnold  Arboretum 9,899.68 

School  of  Veterinary  Medicine,  .   .  19,698.46 

BuMeyTrust, 24,046.12 

Oray  Fund  for  EngniTings,    .  .   .  790.25 

Annuity  Funds, 8,988.26 

Price  Oreenleaf  Fund, 84,264.67 

Daxiiel  Williams  Fund,     ....  787.68 

Sarah  WixiBlow  Fund,       ....  287.66 

Fund  for  Semitic  Collection,    •  .   .  10,789.11 

Walter  Hastings  BuUding  Fund,  86,448.66 

Class  Funds, 146.00 

.Sundry Accounts,  ........  1,911.68 


P»]rmenta. 

•66,019.49 

449,166.78 

46,066.64 

29,246.77 

40,260.62 

79,879.84 

7,978.77 

48,888.64 

66,608.72 

10,062.47 

7,249.23 

7,930.05 

19,810.10 

24,046.12 

817.46 

8,686.60 

84,264.67 

606.61 

246.69 

1,866.97 

99,906.16 

145.00 

7,672.76 


•1,008,669.46    •1,088,042.78 

1,008,669.46 


Balance, 


•29,478.82 


WUch  is  the  net  decrease  of  the  Funds  and  balances,  excluding  gilts  for 
ca]xital  account,  as  alao  shown  on  page  38. 


fe(K(  of  t\t  Joint  OommiUet  of  tkt  Corporation  and  Overieert  of 
rrard  College,  for  examining  the  Booki  artd  Aeeountt  of  the  Treatnrtr 
ered  in  tta  Journal  kept  by  htm. 

e  nnderaigned,  a,  joint  committee  of  the  Corporation  md  Oreneen  of 
ui  College  to  eiamiue  tlie  books  and  acconnta  of  the  Trea«arer  for  the 
ending  Jvlj  SI,  1B90,  h«Te,  wilh  the  aaaietaace  of  on  expert  chosen 
lem,  examined  and  andited  the  Caqh  book  covering  the  period  from 
•I  1,  1669,  to  Jul;  SI ,  1390,  iQcluaive,  and  hare  seen  that  all  the  bonds, 
,  mortgages,  certificates  of  stock,  ancl  other  eridences  of  propertj,  which 
received  bj  him  and  on  hand  at  the  bepnning  of  isld  jeax,  are  nor  in 
ossessioQ,  or  are  tally  accounted  for  b^  entries  made  therein ;  the;  hare 
loticed  all  payment*,  both  of  prindpai  and  interest,  indorsed  on  any  of 
Mnds  or  uotea,  and  hare  seen  ttiat  the  amounts  so  Indorsed  hare  been 
credited  to  the  College. 

tj  hare  careftilly  examined  all  notes,  bonds,  mortgages,  and  other  secnri- 
irested  daring  the  said  year,  and  are  of  opinion  that  all  such  Inrestmenla 
been  judiciously  made. 

ey  hare  in  like  manner  latlsfled  themselres  that  all  the  entries  for  moneys 
ided  by  the  Treaaurer,  or  charged  in  his  book*  to  the  College,  are  well 
led  i  such  of  them  a*  are  not  supported  by  connter  entrie*  being  prored 
gnlar  vonchers  and  receipts. 

ey  hare  also  seen  that  all  the  entrie*  for  *aid  year  are  duly  transferred  to 
jedger,  and  that  the  acconnts  there  are  rightly  cast,  and  the  balancea 
3d  forward  correctly  to  new  acconnta. 

[Signed.) 


T.  JEPFEESON  COOUDGE, 
CHARLES   HENRT   PARKER. 
OEOROE  B.  CHASE, 
ISRAEL  M.  8PBLMAN, 
JACOB   C.   ROGERS, 
JOHN  L.  GARDNER, 
ROBERT  BACON, 
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PRESIDENT'S  REPORT   FOR   1890-91, 


To  THE  BoASD  OF  Oyerseers  : 

The  President  of  the  University  has  the  honor  to  submit  the 
following  Report  for  the  academic  year  1890-91 ;  namely,  from 
Sept.  25th,  1890,  to  Oct.  1st,  1891 :  — 

James  Russell  Lowell,  Smith  Professor  of  the  French  and 
Spanish  Languages  and  Literatures,  and  Professor  of  Belles 
Lettres,  Emeritus^  and  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Overseers, 
died  in  Cambridge,  on  the  13th  of  August,  1891,  in  the 
seventy-third  year  of  his  age.  Mr.  Lowell  was  chosen  Smith 
Professor  in  1855,  and  entered  upon  the  duties  of  his  office 
in  1857  —  the  third  incumbent  of  the  chair  already  made 
Ulustrious  by  Ticknor  and  Longfellow.  He  discharged  the 
duties  of  his  professorship  with  unfailing  assiduity  for  twenty 
years,  with  the  exception  of  a  period  of  two  years  which 
he  spent  in  Europe.  His  literary  sympathies  were  wide, 
and  his  knowledge  of  books  extensive  and  thorough ;  yet 
scholarship  was  not  his  chief  characteristic,  but  rather 
wisdom.  Himself  a  poet  and  a  prose  writer  of  great 
distinction,  he  was  also  an  admirable  critic  of  both  prose  and 
verse.  From  1877  to  1885  he  was  absent  in  Europe  on  the 
public  sei-vice ;  but  on  his  return  he  resumed  the  duties  of  his 
chair  for  a  few  months.  In  1886  he  resigned  his  professorship 
and  was  made  Professor,  Emeritus,  On  two  memorable  occa- 
sions in  the  history  of  the  College  Mr.  Lowell  had  the  chief 
part.  The  first  was  the  Commemoration  Day  in  June,  1865, 
at  the  close  of  the  Civil  War,  when  Mr.  Lowell  read  his  com- 
memoration ode,  the  most  exalted  and  feiTent  patriotic  poem 
which  America  has  produced.  The  second  was  the  celebration 
of  the  two  hundred  and  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  College,  when 
he  made  the  principal  address,  —  an  address  worthy  of  a 
great  occasion.  In  1887  he  was  elected  by  the  alumni  to  the 
Board  of  Overseers. 

Mr.  Lowell  inherited  from  his  father  and  his  grandfather  a 
strong   affection   for  Harvard   College.      Whenever  he   had 


opportunity  to  serve  her  he  was  mindful  of  her  interests.  H 
made  to  the  Library  repeated  gifts  of  carefully  chosen  booki 
maay  of  them  rare  and  costly,  and  at  his  death  his  will  ws 
found  to  contain  the  following  bequest:  "I  give  to  the  Corpr 
ration  of  Harvard  College,  the  Library  thereof,  my  copy  r 
Webster  on  Witchcraft,  formerly  belonging  to  Increase  Mathei 
President  of  the  College,  and  also  any  hooks  from  my  librar 
of  which  the  College  Library  does  not  ali-eady  possess  co|)io! 
or  of  which  the  copies  or  editions  in  my  Jibrary,  are  for  an 
reason  whatever,  preferable  to  those  possessed  by  the  Colleg 
Library."  In  his  generation  no  graduate  of  the  University  ha 
been  so  eminent  alike  in  literature  and  in  the  public  service. 

Orlando  Witherspoon  Doe,  M.D.,  Clinical  Instructor  i 
Gynaecology,  died  at  Boston,  on  the  10th  of  December,  18iK 
in  the  forty-eighth  year  of  his  age.  He  was  a  valued  instructc 
and  a  physician  of  proved  merit  and  well-deserved  reputatioi 
The  Medical  School  had  had  the  advantage  of  his  services  fc 
three  years. 

Lists  of  the  resignations  and  appointments  of  the  year  will  I 
found  in  the  Appendix  (pp.  201-208). 

The  Medical  School  suffered  the  loss  of  two  valued  professoi 
by  resignation  at  the  end  of  the  year.  Dr.  Francis  Minot  ha 
served  in  the  Department  of  Theory  and  Practice  for  twentj 
two  years,  —  for  two  years  (18G9-71)  as  Instructor ;  fortbn 
years  as  Assistant  Professor  (1871—74)  ;  and  for  seventet 
years  as  full  Professor  (1874-91 ) .  Dr.  Henry  Willard  Willian 
had  served  as  University  Lecturer  for  two  years  ("1869—71 
and  as  Professor  of  Ophthalmology  for  twenty  years  (1871—9 1 
Both  gentlemen  have  done  good  service  to  the  Medical  Sclic 
by  their  assiduous  teaching,  by  their  punctuality  and  goc 
judgment  as  members  of  the  Faculty,  and  by  the  general  infli 
ence  of  their  high  professional  standing.  At  the  time  of  the 
resignation  they  were  the  two  senior  professors  of  the  Schoc 

Professor  Clement  Lawrence  Smith  resigned  the  office  ■ 
Dean  of  Harvard  College  on  June  24th,  1891,  after  havii 
served  as  Dean  for  nine  years  and  as  assistant  to  the  fomn 
Dean — Professor  Dunbar — for  three  years.  No  professor  h 
served  so  long  in  that  oflSce  since  it  was  created.  The  years 
which  he  was  the  chief  executive  of  the  College  Faculty   we 
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years  of  rapid  change  and  growth,  as  appears  very  plainly  in 
the  series  of  clear,  accurate,  and  full  reports  on  Harvard  College 
which  he  contributed  to  the  President's  annual  reports.  Through 
all  these  changes,  some  of  which  gave  rise  to  long  discussions 
and  wide  differences  of  opinion.  Professor  Smith  possessed  the 
confidence  of  the  whole  Faculty.  On  retiring  from  the  office 
of  Dean,  after  this  long  and  honorable  sei-vice,  he  resumed  the 
full  duties  of  his  professorship  of  Latin. 

Winfield  Scott  Chaplin,  Professor  of  Engineering  and  Dean 
of  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School,  resigned  his  office  after  a 
senice  of  six  years  to  accept  the  Chancellorship  of  the  Wash- 
ington University  at  St.  Louis.  During  Professor  Chaplin's 
short  term  of  service  the  number  of  students  in  the  Scientific 
School  rose  from  fourteen  to  eighty-eight,  a  growth  which  has 
l)eon  continued  during  the  current  year.  New  life  was  infused 
into  ever)*^  dei)artment  of  the  School  and  it  started  on  a  new 
career  of  usefulness.  Professor  Chaplin  was  also  Chairman 
of  the  Parietal  Committee,  and  in  that  capacity  he  wrought 
considerable  improvements  in  the  discipline  of  the  Cambridge 
departments  of  the  University.  His  vigor,  moderation,  good 
«ense,  and  good  humor  gave  him  a  strong  and  wholesome  influ- 
ence with  the  students  and  with  his  colleagues,  and  his  depart- 
ure from  the  University  was  univerally  regretted,  although  his 
promotion  to  an  honorable  and  responsible  position  gave 
general  satisfaction. 

Adolphe  Cohn,  Assistant  Professor  of  French,  resigned  his 
position  to  accept  a  full  professorship  in  Columbia  College. 
Professor  Cohn  came  hither  from  Columbia  College  as  an  in- 
structor in  1884.  In  1885  he  was  made  Assistant  Professor, 
and  this  appointment  was  renewed  in  1890.  His  return  to 
Columbia  College  to  a  congenial  professorship  of  the  Romance 
Languages  and  Literatures  was  a  deserved  promotion. 

Two  members  of  the  Board  of  Preachers  for  the  year  1890- 
91  retired  at  the  end  of  the  year,  namely,  Rev.  Phillips  Brooks, 
D.D.,  and  Rev.  William  Lawrence,  D.D.  Dr.  Brooks  had 
served  the  University  in  this  capacity  with  unflagging  devotion 
for  ten  consecutive  years, — ever  since  the  retirement  of  Rev. 
Andrew  P.  Peabody,  D.D.,  from  the  Plummer  Professorship. 
His  fervor,  eloquence,  and  breadth  of  view  have  done  much  to 
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make  the  preBent  mode  of  conducting  the  religious  services  o 
the  University  successful,  and  to  commend  it  to  the  studenti 
and  officers  of  the  University  and  to  the  educated  public.  PrO' 
fessor  Lawrence  had  served  for  two  consecutive  years.  Th« 
places  of  these  gentlemen  were  filled  by  the  appointment  o 
Rev.  Leighton  Parks,  of  Boston,  and  Rev.  Charles  Carrol 
Evei-ctt,  Dean  of  the  Divinity  School.  Rev.  Brooke  Herford 
D.D.,  and  Rev.  Henry  Van  Dyke,  D.D.,  were  reappointet 
preachers  to  the  University.  Rev.  Francis  G.  Peabody 
Plummer  Professor  of  Christian  Morals,  having  obtained  leav( 
of  absence  for  the  year  1891—92,  Professor  David  Gordoi 
Lyon  was  appointed  by  the  Corporation  to  act  as  Profcssoi 
Peal)ody'3  substitute  in  the  general  administration  of  the  Chape! 
during  the  current  year. 

Of  the  si.\  ministers  who  will  conduct  the  seiwicea  in  Apple- 
ton  Chiipel  during  the  year  1891-92,  one  belongs  to  the  Trini- 
tarian Congregational  Church,  one  to  the  Presbjterian,  one  t* 
the  Baptist,  one  to  the  Episcoiml,  and  two  to  the  Unitariac 
Congregational, 

Among  the  appointments  of  the  yeai",  for  terras  longer  that 
one  year,  arc  the  appointments  of  Assistant  Professoi-s  Hanus, 
Marsh,  Thaxter,  and  Schilling,  all  of  which  were  clear  additions 
to  the  University  staft".  Professor  Hanus  is  the  first  persor 
ever  appointed  here  to  teach  the  History,  Theory,  and  Art  o: 
Teaching;  Professor  Mai'sh's  subject  —  Comparative Literatun 
—  is  also  a  new  one  at  the  University;  Professor  Thaxter 
although  for  the  first  year  he  takes  the  place  of  Professor  Far 
low  who  has  leave  of  absence,  will,  after  that  year,  be  an  ad 
ditional  teacher  in  the  Department  of  Cr^-ptogamic  Botany 
and  Professor  Schilling  is  an  additional  member  of  the  Grermai 
Department.  All  these  gentlemen  have  had  valuable  expert 
ence  in  other  institutions. 

The  lists  of  annual  appointments  for  the  year  1890-91,  am 
for  the  year  1891—92,  show  additional  appointments  in  all  th 
departments  of  the  University,  necessitated  by  the  increase  c 
students  in  both  those  years. 

A  new  University  officer  with  an  old  title  —  that  of  Regent  — 
was  appointed  in  June,  1891,  when  Assistant  Professor  Georg 
Alonzo  Bartlett  was  promoted  to   be  Associate  Professor    c 
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Grerman  and  Regent.  The  duties  of  this  office  are  in  part  those 
heretofore  performed  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Parietal  Commit- 
tee. The  Hegent  will  select  and  supervise  the  proctors  who 
reside  in  College  buildings,  or  in  buildings  to  which  the  super- 
intendence of  the  College  extends.  He  is  expected. to  keep 
himself  informed  of  the  condition  and  management  of  all  such 
buildings,  whether  belonging  to  the  University  or  to  private 
individuals,  his  watchfulness  extending  to  their  sanitary  condi- 
tion as  well  as  to  the  order  preserved  in  them.  He  is  to  take 
cognizance  also  of  all  cases  of  serious  sickness  among  the  stu- 
dents, to  the  end  that  suitable  medical  attendance  and  nursing 
may  be  provided  in  due  season,  in  all  cases,  whether  the  patient 
be  i)oor  or  not,  and  that  cases  of  contagious  diseases  may  be 
either  removed  or  properly  isolated.  He  may  also  exercise 
some  salutaiy  influence  over  students'  societies.  The  Regent 
is  a  University  officer,  and  is  not  subject  to  the  authority  of 
any  one  Faculty.  Whenever  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties 
he  needs  the  support  of  any  Faculty,  he  is  expected  to  com- 
municate with  the  Dean  of  that  Faculty. 

In  1889-90,  namely,  on  the  26th  of  March,  1890,  the  Faculty 
of  Harvard  College  sent  to  the  President  and  Fellows  certain 
proposed  modifications  of  its  regulations,  intended  to  encourage 
the  anticipation  of  College  studies  by  students  at  the  time  of 
their  admission,  and  to  facilitate  the  attainment  of  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  less  than  four  years.* 

•  The  commtmication  from  the  College  Faculty  was  as  follows  :  — 

To  THE  Presidext  and  Fellows  op  Harvard  College  : 

The  Faculty  of  Harvard  College  received  on  Dec.  6,  1887,  the  following  com- 
BRinication  from  the  Academic  Council :  — 

"  VoUd,  that  with  a  view  to  lower  the  average  age  at  which  Bachelors  of  Arts 
of  Harvard  College  can  enter  the  professional  schools  and  the  graduate  depart- 
ment, the  College  Faculty  be  requested  to  consider  the  expediency  of  a  reduction 
of  the  College  course/* 

To  the  consideration  of  this  difficult  subject  the  Faculty  has  given  much  time, 
especially  since  Nov.  12,  1889,  and  now  begs  to  lay  before  the  President  and 
Fellows  the  result  of  its  deliberations. 

The  Faculty  desires  to  modify  its  present  regulations  in  accordance  with  the 
following  propositions :  — 

1.  That  the  requirements  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  be  expressed,  un- 
^r  suitable  regulations  with  regard  to  length  of  residence  and  distribution  of 
work,  in  terms  of  courses  of  study  satisfactorily  accomplished. 
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This  communication  from  the  Faculty  was  received  bj  th< 
Preaident  and  Fellows  at  their  meeting  of  March  Slst.  Tw< 
meetings  later  the  President  and  Fellows  voted  to  approve  thi 
proposals  of  the  Faculty,  and  transmitted  the  communicatiou  t^ 
the  Board  of  Overseers  with  their  own  vote  of  approval.  At  thi 
same  meeting  of  the  President  and  Fellows  important  amend 
ments  of  certain  statutes  were  adopted  and  transmitted  to  thi 
Board  of  Overseers.  The  proposals  of  the  Faculty  werereferret 
(April  16,  1890)  in  the  Board  of  Overaeers  to  a  Committee 
which  had  been  appointed  nearly  nine  months  before  to  considei 
"  what  changes  in  the  Academic  Department  and  its  relations  t^ 
the  professional  schools  are  desirable,"  but  had  not  presentee 
a  report.  The  Board  then  acted  on  the  proposed  amendmentt 
to  the  statutes ;  and  approved  the  proposal  of  the  Faculty  h 
advise  parents  and  teachers  that  eighteen  years  is  a  suitablt 
age  for  entering  Harvard  College.  The  Committee  did  noi 
present  a  report  on  the  other  proposals  of  the  Faculty  unti 
the  following  October,  when  they  made  a  report  which  wai 
advei'se  to  the-lirst  and  second  proposals  of  the  Faculty,  an( 
favorable  to  the  third  and  fourth.  After  brief  discussion  th< 
Overseers,  on  the  22nd  of  October,  invited  the  Faculty  U 
present  in  print  the  reasons  for  theii'  proposals  relating  to  thi 
reduction  of  the  College  course,  and  also  Invited  dbsentin< 
members  of  the  Faculty  to  present  their  opinions  in  print  a 
the  same  time.  On  the  6th  of  January,  1891,  the  Faculti 
transmitted  to  the  Corporation  and  Board  of  Overseers  a  printe< 
statement  expressing  the  views  of  the  majority  of  the  Faculty 

2.  TliRt  the  number  of  courses  required  for  the  degree  be  sixteen. 

S.  Tli«t  when  a  student  enters  College  there  ahall  be  placed  to  liis  credit 
towsrdH  satisfying  the  foregoing  requirement  of  sixteen  courses,  (1)  an 
adTnnced  studies  on  whlcli  he  lias  passed  in  his  admission  ezaminstion  beyon 
the  number  requiri^d  for  admission,  and  (3)  any  other  College  studies  wbich  fa 
has  Hiitioipated. 

i.  That  B  student  may  be  recommended  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arta  i 
the  middle,  as  well  as  at  the  end,  of  llie  acuilcniic  year. 

In  case  the  measures  here  proposcJ  should  he  adopted,  it  is  the  purpose  of  tt 
Faculty  to  encourage  the  anlicipaliim  of  Ciitlegi-  studies  by  students  at  the  titr 
of  their  admission,  and  to  facilitate  the  attainment  of  the  degree  of  Bachelor  ■ 
Arts  in  less  than  four  years. 

The  Faculty  further  proposes  to  advise  parents  and  teachers  that  eight«4 
years  is  a  suitable  age  for  entering  Harvard  College. 
S6  March,  1890. 
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and  another  expressing  the  views  of  the  minority.  It  appeared 
from  these  statements  that  the  Faculty  was  then  more  evenly 
divided  on  this  important  subject  than  it  had  been  in  March, 

1890.  The  vote  whereby  the  proposals  to  facilitate  the  attain* 
ment  of  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  less  than  four  years 
were  originally  adopted  was  a  vote  of  34  to  22.     In  January, 

1891,  three  members  of  the  Faculty,  who  had  not  taken  part 
in  the  action  of  the  Faculty  in  the  preceding  March,  joined  the 
minority,  and  three  new  members  of  the  Faculty  took  the  same 
course.     The  minority  was  thereby  increased  to  28  members. 
The  Committee  of  the  Board  of  Overseers  subsequently  pre- 
pared  a    supplementary   report    commenting    upon   the    two 
statements  received  from  the  Faculty,  and  both  their  reports, 
together  with  the   statements  proceeding  from  the  Faculty, 
were  given  to  the  public  press.     Finally,  at  their  meeting  of 
April  8th,  1891,  the  Board  of  Overseers  refused  its  consent  to 
the  first,  second,  and  fourth  proposals  of  the  College  Faculty, 
and  consented  to  the  third  with  a  slight  modification  necessi- 
tated by  their  rejection  of  the  second  proposal  of  the  Faculty. 
During  the  year  from  April,  1890,  to  April,  1891,  while  the 
subject  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Board  of  Overseers,  the  dis- 
cussion was  carried  on  through  printed  statements,  in  private 
conversation,  and  in  the  public  press,  very  little  time  being 
given  to  it  in  any  of  the  Academic  Boards,  including  the  Board 
of  Overseers ;  but  the  final  votes  in  that  Board  were  passed 
by  large  majorities,  and  made  it  clear  that  measures  on  this 
subject  must  commend  themselves  to  the  judgment  of  a  large 
majority  of  the  teachers  of  the  University,  before  they  can  be 
accepted  by  the  Board  of  Overseers. 

One  significant  fact  was  apparently  agreed  on  by  all  parties 
to  this  prolonged  discussion,  namely,  that  any  student  of  fair 
parts  can  get  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  at  Harvard 
College  in  three  years  under  the  existing  regulations  without 
any  unreasonable  exertion,  if  he  anticipates  a  subject  or  two 
at  the  admission  examination,  or  makes  good  use  of  half  of  the 
summer  vacation  in  each  year. 

The  year  under  review  afforded  the  first  opportunity  to  ob- 
serve the  working  of  the  new  organization  of  the  Department 
of  Arts  and  Sciences  under  the  statutes  adopted  in  the  year 
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1889-90.  By  those  enactments  the  College,  the  Scientifi 
School,  and  the  Graduate  School  came  under  (he  control  of 
single  Faculty,  —  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  —  and  a 
Administrative  Board  was  constituted  for  each  one  of  these  thre 
suhdivisions.  To  these  Administrative  Boards  many  of  the  fuuc 
tions  of  the  old  Academic  Council  and  the  old  College  Fncult 
were  committed,  in  the  hope  that  the  labors  of  the  singi 
Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences  would  thus  be  diminished,  and  it 
attention  devoted  to  questions  of  general  policy  rather  than  t 
administrative  details.  In  practical  operation  during  the  yea 
1890—91,  this  hope  was  partially  realized. 

As  the  number  of  students  in  the  Department  of  Arts  an 
Sciences  increases,  the  amount  of  administrative  work  whic 
can  lie  well  done  only  by  the  teachers,  increases  also  (sec  th 
report  of  the  Dean,  p.  42).  The  proper  clerical  work  also  in 
creases  in  proportion  to  the  increase  in  the  number  of  students 
but  it  is  unnecessary  and  inexpedient  that  the  teachers  shonl 
do  any  work  of  that  nature.  Indeed,  the  Corporation  i 
anxious  to  relieve  the  University  teachers  of  all  clerical  or  ati 
ministrative  work  which  others  can  do  as  well  as  they  It  doe 
not  seem  possible,  however,  to  relieve  the  teachers  of  that  soi 
of  administrative  work  which  requires  personal  knowledge  c 
the  students  or  acquaintance  with  the  subjects  of  study,  wit 
the  interests  of  the  several  departments,  or  with  the  relation 
between  the  departments.  Fortunately,  as  the  number  of  ati 
dents  increases  the  number  of  teachers  increases  quite  in  pre 
portion ;  so  that  the  administrative  labors  which  must  fall  o 
the  teachers  can  be  divided  among  a  larger  and  lai^r  numhe 
of  persons. 

The  attendance  of  members  at  Faculty  meetings  was  nc 
affected  by  the  changes  under  consideration.  In  1888-89  th 
average  attendance  was  about  forty  members  out  of  sixty-two 
in  1889-90  about  forty  members  out  of  sixty  ;  and  in  1890—9 
nearly  forty-three  members  out  of  sixty-nine.  The  attendant 
at  all  three  Administrative  Boards  was  excellent  throughoi 
the  year.  In  general,  the  new  organization  worked  smoothi 
and  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  concerned,  the  amount  of  wor 
accomplished  being  decidedly  greater  than  under  the  fonn< 
organization. 
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Chemistry,  Zoology,  Botany,  Geology,  and  Geography,  The; 
proposed  to  provide  full  courses  on  the  History  and  the  Art  o 
Teaching,  and  a  short  course  of  lectures  on  each  of  the  specia 
topics  mentioned,  and,  in  addition,  a  course  of  twelve  lecture 
on  topics  in  Psychology  of  interest  to  teachers.  On  the  recom 
mendation  of  the  Faculty,  the  Corporation  and  Overseers  ap 
pointed  an  Assistant  Professor  of  the  History  and  the  Art  o 
Teaching ;  and  for  the  current  year  this  Pi-ofessor  announcei 
three  systematic  courses ;  firat,  on  the  History  of  Teaching  am 
of  Educational  Theories,  twice  a  week  ;  second,  on  the  Theor 
of  Teaching,  once  a  week ;  third,  on  the  Art  of  Teaching 
twice  a  week ;  each  of  the  courses  extending  throughout  thi 
year.  Professor  James  gives  the  lectures  on  topics  in  Psy 
chology,  and  these  lectures  have  been  attended  by  severs 
hundred  teachers.  Professor  Greenough  is  giving  a  course  oi 
teaching  Latin ;  but  this  course  is  only  open  to  students  of  th' 
University  and  not  to  the  public.  The  detailed  statement  o 
courses  on  special  topics  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix  (pp 
209-213), 

The  Faculty,  in  common  w'th  most  teachers  in  England  am 
the  United  States,  feel  but  slight  interest  or  confidence  in  wha 
is  ordinarily  called  Pedagogy;  but  they  believe  that  skilfu 
teachers  should  be  able  to  give  some  account  of  their  method 
for  the  benefit  of  those  who  are  beginning  to  teach ;  or,  i 
other  words,  that  experienced  teachers  can  advantageousl; 
convey  to  beginners  some  of  the  results  of  their  experience 
The  Faculty  believe,  however,  that  this  work  to  be  profitabl 
must  be  departmental ;  that  the  accomplished  teacher  of  Lati 
must  show  how  to  teach  Latin ;  the  nccomplished  teacher  c 
Chemistry  how  to  teach  Chemistry,  and  so  forth ;  or,  at  least 
that  there  must  be  separate  teaching  of  the  several  method 
applicable  in  the  principal  groups  of  subjects  —  Languages 
History,  Science,  and  Mathematics. 

After  much  discussion  in  the  full  Board  the  Faculty  of  Art 
and  Sciences  adopted  a  somewhat  new  arrangement  of  th 
College  day,  by  which  one  hour  was  gained  for  lectures  on  eac 
day  of  the  week.  Beginning  with  the  current  year  lecture 
are  to  be  given  from  nine  a.m.  to  one  p,u.  and  from  half-pas 
one  to  half-past  four  p.m.     This  arrangement  gives  seven  hoiu 
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make  them  acquainted  with  the  machinery  of  the  University. 
In  consequence  of  these  various  provisions  mude  beforehand, 
the  opening  of  the  new  year  was  prompt  and  orderly,  although 
the  nunjher  of  new-comers  to  the  Cambridge  departments 
greatly  exceeded  that  of  any  previous  year. 

During  the  year,  the  lower  story  of  Harvard  Hail,  vacated 
by  the  Botanical  Department,  was  rearranged  and  converted 
into  a  lecture-room  and  I'eading-room  for  the  Classical  Departs 
ment  and  a  reading-room  for  the  Department  of  History.  The 
libraries  of  the  two  departments  were  placed  in  these  rooms, 
and  were  made  acceasible  at  all  hours  of  the  day  and  evening. 
The  upper  story  of  Dane  Hall  ytaa  divided  into  n  large  lecture- 
room  and  two  liiboratories,  and  assigned  to  the  Professor  of 
Psychology.  The  attic  of  Sever  Hall,  heretofore  used  for 
examinations,  was  assigned  to  Assistant  Professor  Moore,  who 
thu:«  obtained  for  the  first  time  a  room  suitable  for  bis  drawing 
classes. 

The  Committee  of  Advisers  for  Freshmen  was  enlarged  at 
the  end  of  the  year  by  the  addition  of  three  persons,  making  it 
eighteen  in  number,  so  that  each  adviser  has  a  smaller  number 
of  students  under  his  charge  during  the  cuiTent  year  than  in 
181)0-91,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  Freshman  class  of  the 
current  year  is  a  little  larger.  This  Committee  continues  to 
render  excellent  service  to  the  students  and  to  the  College  as 
a  whole.  The  function  of  the  adviser  is  sometimes  u  laborious 
and  anxious  one  ;  but  it  is  also  one  which  often  yields  a  hearty 
satisfaction  to  the  adviser  as  well  as  to  the  advised. 

The  report  of  the  Dean  of  Harvard  College  shows  (p.  71) 
that  a  little  over  six  per  cent  of  the  classes  of  1892,  1893,  and 
1894  left  College  for  various  reasons  during  the  year  1890—1)1  ; 
but  that  this  loss,  and  all  losses  caused  by  transfers,  were  met 
by  new  entries  and  by  gains  caused  by  transfers.  Eighty-nine 
persons  were  newly  admitted  to  these  three  classes  ita  the  year 
now  under  review,  of  whom  sixty-two  came  from  other 
colleges. 

The  class  of  Special  Students  continues  to  be  a  class  of  com- 
paratively short  residence.  Thus,  of  141  Special  Studenta 
who  were  in  attendance  in  October,  1890,  60  had  left  College 
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number  of  places.  In  June,  1891,  they  were  held  at  the  fol 
lowing  additional  places:  Cleveland,  O.,  MinneapoliB,  Minn. 
Washington,  D.  C,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  Denver,  Col.,  Portland 
Ore.,  the  Groton  School,  Masa.,  and  Tokio,  Japan.  Thi 
Faculty  also  decided  to  conduct  admission  examinations  at  an; 
school  or  city  where  ten  or  more  candidates  will  present  them 
selves  for  the  preliminary  and  final  examinations,  or  for  either  c 
them,  provided  that  the  school  or  city  be  not  within  easy  reac 
of  one  of  the  established  places  for  admission  examinations. 

In  order  to  secure  regularity  and  security  in  the  conduct  t 
the  admission  examinations.  Assistant  Professor  Morgan  we 
given  charge  of  the  assignment  of  proctors  to  duty  at  all  ac 
mission  examinations ;  the  punctual  preparation  and  dispatc 
of  the  question  papers ;  the  preparation  of  the  returns  for  th 
Committee  on  Admission  ;  the  preservation  of  the  records  ;  an 
the  transmission  of  the  results  to  candidates.  He  was  ah 
charged  with  the  supervision  of  the  College  records  of  unde 
graduates,  particularly  of  dropped  students,  special  student 
and  persons  admitted  to  advanced  standing,  or  transferred  froi 
the  Scientific  School  or  from  the  class  of  Special  Students  i 
the  regular  classes  of  the  College. 

In  the  course  of  the  year  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Scienci 
and  the  Administrative  Board  of  Harvard  College  arrived  at 
perfect  understanding  with  regard  to  the  delegation  of  powe 
from  the  Faculty  to  the  Board,  and  no  serious  difficulty  occum 
in  giving  just  effect  to  the  statutes  adopted  in  May,  1890. 

It  is  an  interesting  question  how  far  the  restriction  of  schola 
ships  to  needy  students  affects  the  desire  of  the  students  wl 
are  not  needy  for  high  standing  as  scholars  on  the  Colle, 
records.  Some  persons  have  supposed  that  almost  all  the  hij 
scholars  in  a  college  class  were  recipients  of  scholarships 
other  aids.  The  following  tables  shed  some  light  on  this  intc 
esting  question :  —  ^ 

IMS.  INT.  ISM.  IMS.  laotk.  J, 

ToUl  giadaated  lummH  ot  magna  cam  la ude .   ...      5i    G5    83    S5     S9 

or  these,  were  not  uiled  at  nil 21     23     13     IS     26 

Were  sided  for  four  yean 14     12     16     13        8 
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It  appears  from  the  first  of  these  tables  that  nearly  three 
sevenths  of  these  high  scholars  in  the  five  classes  named  re- 
ceived no  aid ;  but  that  the  proportion  of  unaided  scholars 
varied  considerably  in  the  five  classes,  being  highest  in  the 
class  of  1890  and  lowest  in  the  class  of  1888.  If  the  inquiry 
had  been  confined  to  those  students  who  graduated  summa  cum 
httdey  the  proportion  of  the  students  aided  would  have  been 
larger.  Of  the  high  scholars  aided  in  those  five  classes,  one 
half  received  lesi^  than  $800  in  the  four  years,  and  only  three 
received  more  than  $1400  in  four  years.  The  amount  of  aid 
given  is,  therefore,  far  from  being  full  support,  it  being  remem- 
bered that  every  student  who  receives  a  scholarship  has  to  pay 
from  it  the  tuition  fee  of  $150  a  year. 


The  growth  of  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School  (p.  84)  dur- 
ing the  past  six  years  has  been  remarkable.  In  1885-^6  there 
were  14  students  in  the  School ;  during  the  year  1890-91  there 
were  88 ;  and  at  the  opening  of  the  current  year  there  were 
118.  Two  new  instructors  were  appointed  in  1890-91  —  one 
in  Electrical  Engineering  and  another  in  Astronomy  —  and  a 
new  coarse  in  Anatomy,  Physiology,  and  Physical  Training 
was  planned,  which  is  to  be  added  in  1892-93  to  the  courses 
already  given  in  the  School. 

There  are  several  causes  of  the  revival  of  the  Scientific 
School.    The  first  was  the  energy  and  the  good  judgment  of 
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the  Dean  ;  the  second  the  more  complete  union  of  the  Scient! 
School  with  the  College ;  the  third  the  estHblishment  of  cloi 
connections  between  the  School  and  the  public  high  schooi 
and  the  ftiurth  the  relative  cheapness  of  board  and  lodging 
Cambridge  as  compared  with  the  cost  of  these  necessaries 
other  cities  in  which  schools  of  science  are  carried  on.  A  lar^ 
proportion  of  the  students  of  the  Scientific  School  than  of  C 
lege  students  comes  from  outside  Massachusetts. 

The  report  of  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School  (p.  8 
calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  there  are  now  available  for  Gn 
uate  students  twenty-one  fellowships  and  forty-seven  schol 
ships,  which  together  yield  a  total  annual  income  of  $22,3^ 
A  little  more  than  one  third  of  all  the  Graduate  students  of  i 
cuiTcnt  year  received  aid  in  the  form  of  a  fellowship  or  schol 
ship;  hut  the  number  of  applicants  for  these  aids  was  nea 
three  times  the  number  of  places  to  be  filled.  The  report 
the  Dran  (pp.  90-931  shows  the  distribution  of  the  appliea 
and  appointees  by  subjects  of  study,  by  their  previous  relat 
to  this  University,  and  by  the  degrees  which  they  had  aires 
earned. 

The  attention  of  the  Board  of  Overseers  is  invited  to 
Dean's  discussion  of  the  conditions  on  which  the  degree 
Master  of  Arts  is  given,  and  to  his  suggestion  of  a  change 
those  conditions. 

The  Divinity  School  had  in  the  year  1890-91  the  larj 
Duni))er  of  students  ever  enrolled  in  it,  and  nft)re  than  one  tl 
of  the  students  were  graduates  of  other  theological  seminar 

The  increase  in  the  numljer  of  volumes  in  its  library  was  IC 
iMiing  Iwtween  seven  and  eight  per  cent.  The  progress  of 
library  catalogue  was  satisfactory,  and  it  may  now  be  e.^cpci. 
that  tlie  catalogue  will  be  finished  in  from  three  to  four   ye; 

The  endowment  of  tlie  School  was  increased  hy  the  reci 
of  the  Ijequest  of  William  B.  Spooner  to  the  amount  of  $10,0 
and  the  School  had  a  suiplus  for  the  year  of  $1410.45. 

Some  of  the  coui-ses  given  in  the  School  are  attended  b 
considerable  numlwr  of  College  students,  —  notably  the  con 
on  Church  History,  Comparative  Religion,  the  Ethics  of  So 
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Questions,  the  Philosophy  of  Religion,  Hebrew,  and  the  History 
of  Israel  and  of  the  Religion  of  Israel.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Divinity  students  attend  many  College  courses,  particularly 
those  on  Languages  and  Philosophy.  The  larger  part  of  the 
courses  in  the  Divinity  School  have  been  adopted  by  the 
Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Arts. 

Nothing  is  now  wanting  to  the  establishment  of  the  Divinity 
School  on  a  genuine  University  basis,  except  the  raising  of  its 
tuition-fee  to  the  level  of  the  fee  in  all  other  Cambridge  depait- 
Dients  of  the  University,  and  the  reduction  of  the  amount  of 
beneficiary  aid  given  to  each  applicant.  The  Divinity  School 
is  the  only  department  of  the  University  which  gives  to  every 
acceptable  applicant  for  aid  money  enough  to  meet  the  small 
tuition-fee — $50 — and  to  pay  for  board,  lodging,  fuel,  light  and 
washing.  So  long  as  this  is  the  case,  the  School  will  not  command 
the  respect  which  the  other  professional  schools  of  the  University 
command,  and  it  will  not  contend,  as  it  might,  against  the  com- 
mon impression  that  membere  of  the  clerical  profession  are  semi- 
pauperized,  —  in  their  early  years  by  the  habit  of  accepting 
complete  support  during  the  long  period  of  education,  and  in 
their  later  by  half -fares,  free  admissions,  gratuitous  services  from 
physicians,  special  discounts  from  tradesmen,  and  spasmodic 
gifts  from  their  churches  instead  of  punctual  payment.  The 
great  need  of  the  clerical  profession  in  the  modern  world  is 
to  get  placed  on  the  same  self-respecting  footing  as  regards 
education  and  compensation,  as  the  medical  profession  or  the 
profession  of  teaching.  It  should  be  said  on  the  other  hand 
that  the  Harvard  Divinity  School  is  supposed  to  be  the  only 
theological  school  in  the  United  States  at  which  any  tuition-fee 
at  all  is  exacted. 

The  Law  School  has  had  an  extraordinary  growth  during 
the  past  five  years,  a  growth  which  is  fully  described  in  the 
subjoined  report  of  the  Dean  (pp.  104-117).  This  growth 
is  of  course  very  welcome  ;  but  it  causes  two  serious  mechani- 
cal difficulties  in  the  administration  of  the  School.  Although 
Austin  Hall  is  but  eight  years  old,  it  is  already  too  small. 
It  could   be   conveniently   enlarged    by  extending  the   main 
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body  of  the  building  to  the  north,  so  ns  to  gain  anothe 
large  lecture-room  in  the  lower  story,  and  a  reading-rooi 
nearly  as  large  as  the  present  reading-room  in  the  secoa 
story.  This  enlargement,  however,  cannot  he  made  with  an 
present  resources  of  the  School.  The  second  difficulty  is  th 
consumption  of  valuable  books,  due  simply  to  the  incessant  u; 
(if  thum  by  the  numerous  students.  It  in  not  a  large  proportio 
of  the  books  of  the  liltrary  which  are  l>eiug  destroyed  ;  but 
is  the  lx>oks  most  referred  to  by  the  teachers,  which  are  jm 
sumably  the  most  valuable  books  for  present  use  in  teachin< 
These  are  the  ones  which  are  being  destroyed,  in  spite  of 
considei-able  provision  of  duplicates.  There  are  two  means  < 
meeting  this  difficulty.  The  first  is  by  providing  collections  t 
cases,  prepared  by  the  professors,  and  published  In  the  ordinal 
manner.  The  other  is  by  reprinting  those  portions  of  volumi 
of  reports  and  other  books  which  are  destroyed  by  attritio 
It  is  necessary  to  keep  the  library  good  at  whatever  cost;  i' 
it  is  the  principal  means  of  instruction.  It  must  be  confessi 
that  the  standard  of  the  School  is  high  in  regard  to  the  comfo 
and  convenience  of  its  stu<lents  and  their  free  access  to  book 
but  these  are  characteristic  merits  of  the  School,  and  must 
maintained  in  spite  of  the  rapid  increase  in  the  number 
students. 

The  Faculty  lias  already  adopted  two  measures  which  w 
probably  tend  to  diminish,  temporarily  at  least,  the  numlier 
students.  The  first  of  these  measures  is  the  regulation  that  i 
student,  whether  a  candidate  for  a  degree  or  a  special  studei 
who  fails  to  pass  an  examination  in  at  least  three  subjecl 
either  at  the  regular  examinations  held  at  the  end  of  his  fli 
year  in  the  School,  or  at  the  examinations  held  in  the  followi 
September,  will  be  allowed,  unless  by  vote  of  the  Faculty, 
continue  in  the  School.  It  will  be  perceived  that  this  regulati' 
applies  to  regular  students  as  well  as  to  special.  Secondly, 
the  beginning  of  the  academic  year  181)3-94,  and  thereafti 
all  persons,  who  shall  not  be  entitled  to  be  admitted  to  t 
School  without  examination  as  candidates  for  the  degree,  w 
be  required  as  a  condition  of  being  admitted  to  the  School 
pass  satisfactory  examinations  in  Latin,  French  (or  some  oil 
modern   language)  and   Blackstone's  Commentaries,  and  ti 
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examination  will  apply  to  special  students  as  well  as  to  candi- 
dates for  a  degree.  The  existing  examination  for  a  degree 
demands  only  Latin,  or  some  other  foreign  language,  with 
Blackstone's  Commentaries ;  and  special  students  are  not  sul>- 
ject  to  any  examination.  • 

The  most  important  event  at  the  Medical  School  during  the 
year  under  review  was  the  decision  of  the  Faculty  to  establish 
a  single  four-years'  graded  course  of  instruction,  to  go  into 
effect  in  September,  1892.  For  thirteen  years  past  the  Faculty 
has  been  offering  an  optional  four-years'  course  as  well  as  a 
required  three-years*  course,  and  during  this  experience  they 
have  developed  systematic  clinical  instruction  to  an  amount 
which  will  more  than  fill  a  required  course  of  four  years.  The 
present  elective  element  in  the  last  year  of  the  course  is  there- 
fore not  likely  to  be  destroyed.  As  the  Dean  of  the  School 
points  out  (p.  117),  the  Faculty  is  well  aware  that  the  num- 
ber of  students  may  be  diminished  by  this  requirement  of 
an  additional  year  to  be  spent  in  medical  study;  but  the 
improvement  of  medical  education  is  with  them  so  great  an 
object  that  they  are  ready  to  risk  a  reduction  in  the  income  of 
the  School. 

The  establishment  of  three  fellowships  for  encouraging 
original  researcB  in  medicine,  through  the  generosity  of  Mr. 
William  Story  BuUard,  is  another  interesting  event  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  School,  particularly  as  the  three  fellowships  bear 
the  names  of  three  eminent  practitioners  of  medicine,  who  are 
thus  appropriately  commemorated  in  the  community  which  they 
seiTed  long  and  faithfully. 

The  Summer  courses  and  the  graduate  courses  maintained 
by  the  Medical  School  are  increasing  steadily  in  the  number  of 
courses  taken,  in  the  number  of  students,  and  in  the  receipts 
from  fees.  This  growth  is  exhibited  in  table  V.  appended  to 
the  Dean's  report  (p.  128). 

The  Dental  School  had  an  unusually  large  first-year  class 
in  the  year  under  review.  It  was  surmised  that  this  might 
be  due  to  the  fact  that  in  1891  the  admission  examination 
was  to  be  increased  and  a  three-years'  graded  course  put  into 
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operation ;  but  in  spite  of  these  ndditional  requirements  th 
first-yeai'  class  was  again  unusually  large  in  September,  1891 
to  the  great  satisfaction  of  the  Faculty  and  of  nil  friends  of  th 
School.  Indeed,  the  number  of  students  during  the  currei 
year  is  the  largest  the  School  has  ever  had. 

The  endowment  of  the  School  was  increased  by  a  gift  c 
$7000  from  an  anonymous  benefactor  who  had  already  give 
$6000. 

It  is  much  to  be  wished  that  the  School  might  have  a  wel 
arranged  and  spacious  building  of  its  own  in  a  locality  m 
remote  froni  the  Medical  School.  The  present  situation 
obscure  and  inconvenient,  and  the  building  is  not  well  adapt€ 
ior  the  purposes  of  a  dental  infirmaiy ;  although  it  has  been 
very  welcome  shelter  for  the  School  during  the  last  eight  year 

Since  the  School  is  now  out  of  debt  and  has  an  endowmei 
of  $15,205.85,  beside  a  favorable  balance  of-  $3817.12,  it  b 
been  possible  to  increase  a  Httle  the  numl>er  of  salaries,  or 
other  words,  the  expenditure  for  instruction  ;  but  the  salari 
paid  by  the  School  are  still  very  inadequate. 

The  number  of  students  at  the  Bussey  Institution  during  tl 
year  was  unusually  largo,  although  still  small  (see  the  Deai 
report,  pp.  132,  133). 

Its  receipts  exceeded  its  expenditures  forjthe  year  by  $291 8.7 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  income  of  the  Bussey  tmst  w 
smaller  than  iu  the  preceding  year.  The  Bussey  Instituti< 
has  now  a  disposable  balance  of  $11,825.39,  the  result  of  si 
pluses  for  seveiiil  successive  years. 

As  the  Dean  [xiints  out,  the  School  is  prepared  to  receive 
pupils  a  certain  number  of  young  men  who  pay  for  their  boa 
at  the  Farm  in  work  at  the  stables  and  in  the  fields.  T 
founder  of  the  Bussey  Institution  expressly  directed  that  tuitic 
fees  should  l)c  fi-eely  remitted  to  promising  young  men  of  ni 
row  means.  To  obtain  manure  to  keep  the  fields  in  tolera! 
condition,  animals  are  taken  to  board  at  the  Farm,  and  1 
suqdus  wood  on  the  Farm  and  the  outlying  estates  which  belo 
to  the  Institution  is  cut  up  and  sold.  Students  can  i^rfom 
part  of  the  labor  which  these  operations  involve.  They  j 
also  able  to  aid  the  Horticultural  Department  in  carryioff 
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the  hot-houses,  and  in  raising  plants  for  exhibition  and  for 
the  supply  of  dowel's  out  of  season  to  the  classes  in  Botany  at 
Cambridge. 

Provision  was  made  during  the  year  1890-91  for  a  consider- 
able increase  of  instiiietion  at  the  Veterinary  School.  The 
subjects  of  Cattle  Practice  and  of  Warranty  and  Evidence  were 
added  to  the  course  of  study,  and  arrangements  were  made  to 
increase  considerably  in  1891-92  the  instruction  in  clinical 
medicine.  There  are  now  seven  Veterinarians  attached  to  the 
School,  in  addition  to  the  teachers  of  the  Medical  School  who 
give  histruction  to  students  of  Veterinary  Medicine. 

The  Dean  points  out  in  his  report  (p.  137)  that  the  three- 
years'  graded  course,  which  was  originally  adbpted  in  this 
'School,  has  been  since  established  in  three  other  American 
universities,  and  will  in  no  long  time  suppress  the  two-years' 
course  which  has  heretofore  been  common  in  private  veterinary 
schools,  —  a  year  meaning  in  this  case  only  four  or  five  months. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Veterinary  Hospital  and  Forge 
can  Ije  self-supportins^,  if  gratuitous  advice  and  treatment  for 
sick  and  wounded  animals  be  closely  limited  (see  p.  137)  ;  but 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  Veterinary  School  this  limitation 
is  of  course  undesirable. 

The  Veterinary  establishment  as  a  whole  greatly  needs  endow- 
ment for  two  purposes  :  First,  to  obtjiin  a  much  larger  hospital, 
and  secondly,  to  provide  more  salaries  and  larger  salaries  for 
instructors,  and  particularly  for  clinical  instructors.  This 
object  ought  to  be  an  attractive  one  for  persons  who  are  fond 
of  animals,  or  who  perceive  how  closely  the  health  and  safety 
of  human  beings  is  bound  up  with  the  welfare  of  the  domestic 
animals. 

An  important  event  in  the  history  of  the  Library  during  the 
year  under  review  was  the  completion  of  an  index  to  the 
sabject-catalogue,  which  is  the  most  complete  list  of  topics 
ever  printed,  including  about  fifteen  thousand  topics  without 
coonting  the  seven  thousand  cross  references.  While  preparing 
this  index,  Assistant  Librarian  W.  C.  Lane,  who  has  worked 
on  the  eatalogue  since  1882  and  on  the  index  since  1886,  has 
greatly  improved  the  catalogue  itself. 
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The  laboratory  and  clas3-roora  libraries,  which  are  kept 
various  rooms  outside  of  Gore  Hall,  contiaue  to  increase 
extent  and  number.  There  are  now  twenty-one  such  colle 
tions,  containing  in  all  8452  volumes  (p.  141).  These  bool 
are  more  exposed  to  loss  and  damage  than  the  books  in  Go 
Hall ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  they  are  more  convenient  f 
the  use  of  the  students  in  the  several  departments.  Tl 
establishment  of  these  detached  libraries  has  caused  son 
diminution  in  the  use  of  l>ooks  by  students  at  Gore  Hall ;  b 
has  undoubtedly  increased  the  total  use  of  books  by  the  st 
dents  of  the  University.  The  Sunday  use  of  the  Library 
extraordinarily  steady,  having  hardly  changed  at  all  for  fi 
years. 

The  total  expenditure  for  books  during  the  year  w 
♦13,905.33 ;  for  the  bulletins  and  other  printing,  $1926.9; 
for  binding,  11578.71 ;  for  salaries,  wages,  and  running  e 
penses,  $24,493.88.  This  result  is  not  exceptional,  but  normt 
and  shows  that  in  carrying  on  a  liirge  library  for  the  bene 
of  the  officers  and  students  of  a  university  the  annual  cost 
ordering,  cataloguing,  shelving,  and  delivering  books,  and 
general  administration  will  always  greatly  exceed  the  anuu 
expenditure  for  books,  binding,  and  bibliographical  publicatio 

The  Librarian  urges,  none  too  strongly,  the  great  need 
increasing  the  capacity  of  Gore  Hall  without  delay,  and 
providing  an  adequate  reading-room  in  connection  therewit 
No  important  increase  of  the  reading-room  accommodatio 
has  been  made  since  1876 ;  but  within  that  time  the  numb 
of  students  in  the  Cambridge  depaitments  of  the  Universi 
has  nearly  doubled.  The  Librarian  states  that  within  t\ 
years  tlie  entire  available  shelving  of  the  Library  will  be  fill 
to  repletion.  It  will  certainly  take  at  least  two  years  to  pi: 
and  build  a  new  reading-room,  and  thereafter  to  convert  o 
Gore  Hall  into  a  book-stack.  A  committee  of  undergraduat 
procured  in  18i)0-itl  subscriptions  for  a  new  reading-room 
the  amount  of  $22,133,77,  and  on  tliese  subscriptions  money 
the  amount  of  $12,448.77  has  been  paid  into  the  hands  of  il 
Moses  Williams,  who  acts  as  Treasurer.  The  Gore  Annui 
Fund  in  the  hands  of  the  Corporation,  which  could  be  appropi 
iitely  applied  to  the  alterations  in  old  Gore  Hall,  now  amour 
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to  $24,961.65  ;  but  it  is  still  chargeable  with  an  annuity  of  $600. 
The  total  cost  of  the  constructions  urgently  needed  cannot  be 
safely  estimated  at  less  than  $150,000. 

The  acquisitions  to  the  Herbarium  during  the  year  were 
large,  the  total  number  of  specimens  received  being  about 
13,000,  and  the  number  of  specimens  mounted  and  distributed 
10,905. 

In  consequence  of  injury  to  the  health  of  one  of  the  botanists 
working  in  the  Herbarium,  apparently  due  to  arsenical  poison- 
ing, the  method  of  poisoning  the  plants  with  arsenic  acid, 
which  has  been  used  for  several  years  past,  has  been  abandoned, 
and  no  other  method  has  yet  been  adopted. 

The  employment  at  the  Herbarium  of  Professor  Barnes,  of 
the  University  of  Wisconsin,  and  of  Dr.  B.  L.  Robinson,  in- 
creased considerably  the  expenditure  of  the  Herbarium  for 
salaries ;  so  that  the  total  expenditure  of  the  Herbarium  was 
$6329.84  in  1890-91,  against  $3048.60  in  1889-90,  and 
$4493.23  in  1888-89.  This  additional  expenditure  is  made 
possible  by  the  gift,  alluded  to  in  last  year's  report,  of  $3500 
a  year  for  five  years.  This  gift  was  made  in  the  hope  that  it 
would  ensure  the  completion  of  the  Synoptical  Flora  of  Pro- 
fessor Asa  Gray ;  but  thus  far  the  progress  of  that  great 
undertaking  has  been  slow.  Dr.  Gray's  copyrights  continue 
to  be  a  valuable  resource  to  the  Herbarium ;  and  the  prepara- 
tion of  a  new  edition  of  his  Field,  Forest,  and  Garden  Botany 
was  one  of  the  labors  of  Professor  Barnes  during  the  year 
under  review. 

The  report  of  the  Director  of  the  Botanic  Garden  (p.  156) 
will  be  found  unusually  interesting.  The  Garden  itself  was, 
as  usual,  of  great  service  to  the  classes  in  Botany  and  to 
numerous  visitors ;  but  the  two  events  of  the  year  which  most 
deserve  attention  are  the  transfer  of  all  the  collections  and 
laboratories  in  Botany,  except  the  Gray  Herbarium,  to  quarters 
in  the  University  Museum,  and  the  measures  taken  to  create 
there  an  interesting  and  instnictive  collection.  The  combined 
departments  of  Phanerogamic  and  Cryptogamic  Botany  are 
now  liberally  provided  with  lecture-rooms  and  laboratories, 
with  storage  and  exhibition  roomsi,     For  the  exhibition  rooms 
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a  great  deal  of  material  has  already  been  provided ;  but  mone; 
is  still  needed  for  the  construction  of  proper  cases  in  which  t 
arrange  in  secuiity  these  abundant  materials.  A  portion  c 
the  Ware  collection  of  glass  models  of  plants  is  already  o 
exhibition,  and  proves  to  be  one  of  the  most  beautiful  an 
attractive  exhibitions  which  the  University  Museum  coDtaini 
The  journey  which  Dr.  Goodale  made  round  the  world  durin 
the  year  under  review  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  examinin 
botanical  gardens  and  collections  in  the  tropics  and  Austi-alusii 
and  of  arranging  for  the  acquisition  by  purchase  or  exchan^ 
of  many  specimens  representing  the  tropics  and  the  southei 
hemisphere.  These  specimens  will  supplement  the  collectioi 
previously  acquired  from  the  northern  hemisphere.  Tl 
Curator  of  the  Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology  has  tran 
ferred  to  the  botanical  selection  of  the  University  Museu: 
lai^e  collections  of  fossil  plants. 

The  development  of  the  botanical  establishment  of  the  Ud 
versity  during  the  last  ten  years  may  fairly  be  called  extraord 
nary.  It  has  acquired  a  large  fire-proof  Museum,  to  conta' 
not  only  its  collections,  but  its  lecture-rooms  and  laboratoriei 
has  added  greatly  to  its  collections  and  its  library ;  and,  at  tl 
same  time,  has  obtained  larger  permanent  funds  for  the  suppo 
of  the  combined  establishment.  Every  branch  of  the  woi 
has  been  developed  and  enriched.  For  nil  this  material  pn 
gress  the  University  is  chiefly  indebted  to  Professor  George  I 
Goodale,  Director  of  the  Botanic  Garden. 

Good  progress  was  made  by  the  Park  Commissioners  of  tl: 
city  of  Boston  in  building  the  roads  in  the  Arboretum  in  ai 
cordance  with  the  plans  of  Frederick  Law  Olmsted.  Withi 
twelve  months  the  driveways  in  the  Arboretum  will  prpbab] 
be  finished.  The  construction  of  these  roads  has  been  deluye 
long  beyond  expectation,  but  the  work  has  been  done  in 
thorough  and  durable  manner,  and  the  result  of  the  combine 
undertakings  of  the  city  and  the  University  will  be  beautifu 
dignified,  and  instructive  twenty  years  hence. 

Instruction  was  given  in  the  Arboretum  in  May  last  by  tl 
appointment  of  a  lecturer  on  Arboriculture,  who  gave  lectun 
in  the  open  air  on  the  aspects  of  the  various  plants  which  ai 
now  growing  in  the  Arboretum.     In  time  to  come  this  instru< 
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tion  will  doubtless  be  considerably  developed,  as  the  plantations 
of  the  Arboretum  become  more  extensive,  and  the  trees  and 
plants  attain  their  natural  size. 

An  important  gift  was  made  to  the  Arboretum  last  Summer 
by  Mr.  H.  HoUis  Hunnewell,  —  that  of  a  fire-proof  building 
to  contain  the  herbarium  and  library  of  the  Arboretum.  The 
construction  of  this  building  has  been  already  begun. 

In  the  Chemical  Laboratory  the  elementary  courses  were 
resorted  .to  by  an  unusually  large  number  of  students,  and 
there  was  an  increased  number  of  advanced  students,  who 
taxed  the  professors  to  the  utmost.  The  charge  of  students 
capable  of  carrying  on  original  investigations  is  very  exhaust- 
ing to  the  teachers  wlio  are  obliged  to  plan  and  direct  their 
investigations.  Such  labors  are  much  more  arduous  than 
elementary  teaching,  and  yet  they  are  performed  for  a  few  stu- 
dents, each  of  whom  is  carrying  on  a  distinct  undertaking. 
The  growth  of  the  Graduate  School  brings  more  and  more  such 
work  upon  the  principal  professors  in  the  various  scientific 
establishments,  and  the  chemical  department  had  its  full  share 
of  such  work  in  1890-91. 

m 

During  the  year  the  mineral  collection  was  arranged  in  its 
new  quarters  at  the  University  Museum,  and  a  few  weeks  be- 
fore Commencement  the  collection  was  opened  to  the  public. 
The  removal  of  these  collections  from  Boylston  Hall  vacated 
two  large  rooms.  The  room  in  the  second  story  was  fitted  up 
during  vacation  as  a  lecture-room.  It  seats  nearly  five  hundred 
persons,  is  well  lighted  and  ventilated,  and  is  a  great  acquisition 
for  the  department.  The  corresponding  room  on  the  third 
floor  is  to  be  fitted  up  for  an  organic  laboratory.  It  is  a  great 
satisfaction  that  the  valuable  mineralogical  collection  of  the 
University  is  now  placed  in  a  fire-proof  structure,  and  in  ample 
rooms  in  which  it  can  be  suitably  displayed.  The  Director 
has  for  several  years  given  much  thought  and  work  to  the 
accomplishment  of  this  object,  and  now  sees  his  wishes  fulfilled 
in  the  completest  and  happiest  way.  The  resulting  increase 
of  accommodation  in  Boylston  Hall  is  no  slight  incidental 
advantage. 
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The  Director  of  the  Physical  Laboratory  reports  (p.  16£ 
a  change  of  policy  at  the  Laboratory  in  regard  to  the  purchai 
of  physical  apparatus.  The  attention  of  the  professors  an 
assistants  has  been  directed  to  cheapening  physical  apparati 
while  increasing  its  efficiency.  Their  efforts  have  b« 
crowned  with  success,  and  other  institutions  of  learning  ai 
beginning  to  share  the  benefits  which  the  Jefferson  Physic 
Laboratory  has  procured  (see  p.  170),  Whatever  promotes  tl 
laboratory  method  of  studying  physics  in  schools  and  colleges 
an  important  contribution  to  the  rational  teaching  of  science. 

Investigations  in  physics  were  steadily  prosecuted  by  tl 
members  of  the  department. 

The  Summer  Schools  in  physics  were  well  attended  I 
teachers  and  other  students,  and  the  higher  of  the  two  cours 
was  extended  to  six  weeks.  Out  of  31  students  in  the  ti 
courses  26  were  teachers. 

Subscriptions  were  paid  in  to  the  amount  of  $7720.00  towar 
the  Joseph  Lovering  Fund  for  Physical  Research. 

The  report  of  the  Director  of  the  Observatory  (pp.  172-18 
exhibits  a  great  amount  of  work  done,  both  in  observation  a 
publication.  The  collection  of  photographic  plates  increas 
rapidly,  and  now  contains  nearly  30,000  plates,  representing  t 
entire  sky  from  the  Niw4h  to  the  South  pole,  together  with 
■  collection  of  the  spectra  orJhe  stars,  and  of  sjieetra.on  a  larj 
scale  of  the  bright  stars  visiblSJn  Cambridge  These  pho 
graphs  show  the  condition  of  th^^ky  for  six  years  past,  a 
form  a  unique  collection  of  permaneV'  value.  A  safe  buildi 
in  which  to  deposit  this  collection  is  tB"^  of  the  most  urg< 
needs  of  the  University.  Subscriptiolps  ^o  the  amount 
$7200  have  been  obtained,  and  it  is  livP®'!  that  before  1 
coming  Spring  the  subscription  will  be  coVp'**^*^  ;  so  that  i 
building  can  then  be  erected.  When  orV°^^i'  astronomi 
observations  have  been  published,  and  the  \l">nes  have  bi 
distributed  to  widely  scattered  libraries,  theiiL  value  has  b' 
secured  to  posterity ;  but  photographic  plates V**^  '''^  ^^"^ 
have  a  permanent  value  for  purposes  of  conipar.  **"•  "wt'''^*i 
be  secured  only  by  preserving  the  actual  plates '^*^  ^  ^f®  ^'^ 
will  protect  tliem  against  fire  and  dampness.       f 
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The  expedition  to  Peru,  under  the  charge  of  Professor 
William  H.  Pickering,  has  proved  to  be  much  more  expensive 
than  was  expected,  and  the  principal  of  the  Boy  den  Fund  has 
been  drawn  upon  to  meet  the  expenditures.  When  the  objects 
of  the  expedition  have  been  accomplished,  it  will  be  possible  to 
allow  the  Boyden  Fund  to  accumulate  for  a  time,  until  the 
present  drafts  upon  the  principal  are  made  good. 

During  the  year  1890-91  the  teachers  of  Geology,  Palaeon- 
tology, Physical  Geography,  and  Petrography  came  into  the 
possession  of  spacious  rooms  provided  for  them  in  the  Geologi- 
cal section  of  the  Museum,  —  the  section  which  connects  the 
Northwestern  corner  block  with  the  Museums  of  Botany  and 
Mineralogy  in  the  Oxford-street  front.  At  the  same  time  the 
accommodations  of  the  Zoological  Department  were  greatly  im- 
proved. All  the  natural  history  departments  of  the  University 
are  now  amply  provided  with  lecture-rooms  and  laboratories 
at  the  University  Museum  and  the  Museum  of  Comparative 
Zoology.  Some  of  the  rooms,  as,  for  example,  the  Geograph- 
ical Museum,  are  not  yet  furnished  and  equipped;  but  the 
rooms  needed  for  the  various  classes  in  those  subjects, 
whether  lecture-rooms  or  laboratories,  are  all  in  use,  and 
together  afford  excellent  accommodations  for  both  teachers 
and  students. 

The  Zoological  Department  gives  the  best  evidence  of  its 
strength  in  the  number  of  contributions  which  its  teachers  and 
students  make  to  the  publications  of  the  Museum  of  Compara^ 
tive  Zoology  (p.  187).     The  library  of  this  Museum  grows 
rapidly,  and  is  already  a  collection  of  great  value.     The  publi- 
cations of  the  Museum  are  fully  maintained  in  number,  variety, 
and  importance.     There  are,  however,  three  unwelcome  facts 
about  the  Museum  which  ought  to  be  made  known  to  the  pro- 
moters of  the  University  and  of  the  sciences  which  the  Museum 
80  admirably  illustrates.     In  the  first  place,  several  exhibition- 
rooms  of  great  interest  and  importance  are  still  unfinished,  and 
camu)t  be  completed  without  the  expenditure  of  a  considerable 
sum  of  money  for  cases  and  material.     An  aquarium  and  a 
live-stock  room  for  the  Zoological  Department  also  remain  to 
he  provided.     For  these  purposes  the  sum  of  $27,000  is  needed, 
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to  be  expended  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  years.  Second! 
in  order  that  the  collections  of  the  Museum  should  be  open 
to  specialists  for  purposes  of  study  and  investigation  und 
suitable  conditions,  more  assistance  is  required  in  the  Mueei 
(p.  186),  and  to  provide  this  assistance  steadily  the  income 
a  permanent  fund  of  $24,000  is  needed.  Thirdly,  the  Musei 
is  in  debt  to  the  University  treasury  to  the  amount  of  $24, 113.  i 
which  debt  was  incurred  in  building  the  Geological  section 
the  Museum,  and  in  acquiring  certain  fossil  collections  whi 
had  to  be  bought  when  they  were  in  the  market.  If  this  d( 
is  repaid  by  annual  instalments  from  the  income  of  Mueei 
funds,  the  Museum  will  be  crippled  in  its  operations  for  five 
b!x  years.  It  is  very  desirable  that  the  Museum  should 
freed  from  this  burden.  The  moderate  sum  of  $75,000  woi 
meet  all  three  of  the  needs  above  described. 

The  Curator  of  the  Museum  has  in  past  years  given  gn 
sums  to  the  Museum  from  his  own  private  fortune ;  but  he  n< 
has  other  plans  for  the  advancement  of  science  which  prevt 
him  from  continuing  to  develop  and  support  the  Museum.  T 
community  owes  him  and  the  Founder  of  the  Museum  so  mu 
for  what  has  already  been  accomplished,  that  it  seems  i 
unreasonable  to  expect  that  the  moderate  sums  which  i 
needed  to  put  the  Museum  firmly  on  its  feet  will  before  lo 
be  provided. 

The  Director  of  the  Peabody  Museum  of  American  Archi 
ology  and  Ethnology  makes  an  interesting  report  (p.  188), 
which  he  mentions  a  few  incidents  in  the  early  history  of  I 
Museum,  and  sketches  its  rapid  progress  during  the  seventc 
years  that  be  has  bad  charge  of  the  collections. 

The  Museum  received  dui-ing  the  year  the  gift  of  |10,C 
from  Mr.  Roger  Wolcott,  acting  under  the  will  of  his  fath 
Mr.  Joshua  Huntington  ^^''olcott.  The  excellent  conditions 
this  gift  are  stated  in  the  Curator's  report  (pp.  19(>-191). 

The  increase  of  gifts  to  the  Museum  is  very  encouraging 
the  Trustees,  It  shows  that  the  resources  of  the  Museum  j 
not  to  be  limited  to  the  income  of  the  funds  provided  by  I 
founder,  Mr,  George  Peabody,  but  are  to  be  increased  a 
multiplied  as  the  educated  public  comes  to  realize  the  immens 
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of  the  field  iu  which  the  Museum  does  its  work,  and  the  inade- 
quacy of  its  original  endowment. 

Professor  Putnam  has  been  appointed  Chief  of  the  Depart- 
meat  of  Archaeology  and  Ethnology  at  the  World's  Columbian 
Exposition,  and  in  this  capacity  is  directing  various  explorations 
and  researches  which  cannot  but  be  fruitful  for  the  Museum  as 
well  as  for  the  Columbian  Exposition.  An  important  expedi- 
tion to  Honduras  has  been  organized  by  the  Museum,  and  the 
money  necessary  for  one  year's  work  has  been  provided 
(pp.  194-195). 

It  will  be  noticed  in  the  account  which  the  Curator  gives  of 
the  expenses  of  the  year  (p.  198),  that  the  income  of  the 
Peabody  Fund  is  less  than  half  of  the  total  expenditures  of 
the  year. 

The  Semitic  Museum,  which  originated  in  the  gift  of  $10,000 
by  Mr.  Jacob  H.  Schiff,  was  formally  opened  to  the  public  on 
the  13th  of  May,  1891,  in  temporary  quarters  within  the 
Peabody  Museum,  where  it  attiiicts  many  visitors.  Up  to 
the  close  of  the  year  only  about  half  of  Mr.  Schiff's  gift  was 
expended ;  but  orders  already  given  will  probably  exhaust  the 
remainder  of  the  original  sum.  Beside  the  objects  purchased, 
many  others  of  great  interest  have  been  given  to  the 
Museum.  The  chief  groups  of  objects  are  casts,  mortuary 
stones,  seals,  tablets,  manuscripts,  and  pliotogmphs.  The 
casts  are  reproductions  of  Babylonian,  Hebrew,  Phoenician, 
Moabite,  Arabic,  Hittite,  and  Pei*sian  monuments.  The  manu- 
scripts are  Hebrew,  Syriac,  and  Arabic.  The  photographs 
illustrate  Semitic  architecture,  scenery,  and  manners  and  cus- 
toms. A  beginning  has  also  been  made  of  a  collection  of 
Semitic  coins. 

By  the  end  of  the  current  year  the  whole  space  which  can 
be  allotted  to  this  collection  in  the  Peabody  Museum  will  be 
quite  filled,  and  the  question  of  permanent  accommodations  for 
the  collection  will  begin  to  be  urgent.  At  present  the  lecture- 
rooms  and  library  of  the  Semitic  Department  are  far  removed 
from  this  collection.  It  would  of  course  be  much  more  advan- 
tageous if  all  the  resources  of  the  department  were  combined 
in  one  building. 
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The  developmeot  of  Summer  courses  of  instruction  has  ix 
somewhat  rapid  during  the  past  three  years.  The  follow! 
table  shows  the  total  amount  of  fees  paid  by  studects  in  i 
Summer  courses  in  each  summer  since  the  year  1686, 
elusive :  — 

tae.  issT.  1S88.  I98e.  istw.  lan. 

91T20.  SfOGO.  $4166.  $5191.  $6345.  $TH73.50. 


In  the  summer  of  ISOl  the  following  courses  were  given 
Cambridge:  In  Cheniiatry,  four  courses;  in  Botany,  one; 
Geology,  three  ;  in  Physics,  two ;  in  Field  Engineering,  t» 
in  English,  one  ;  in  German,  two  ;  in  French,  two  ;  in  Ang 
Saxon,  one;  in  Physical  Training,  one.  For  the  summer 
1892  Severn!  new  courses  are  announced  in  addition  to  th< 
given  in  the  summer  of  1891.  Most  of  these  courses  run 
six  weeks,  occupying  about  the  Hrst  half  of  the  long  vacatic 
but  the  different  needs  of  the  different  departments  prodi 
some  variations  from  this  type. 

In  the  summer  of  1889,  188  persons  attended  the  Snrnn 
courses;  in  the  summer  of  1890,  279;  in  the  summer 
1891,  287. 

The  attention  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences  i 
directed  during  the  year  under  review  to  the  expansion  of  : 
Summer  courses,  and  their  proved  usefulness  was  fully  reci 
nized.  After  diacuesion  and  deliberation,  the  Faculty  decic 
to  admit  to  tts  list  of  coui-ses  that  nt»y  be  counted  for  i 
Bachelor's  degree  eight  Summer  courses  —  one  in  Germi 
two  in  Engineering,  one  iu  Physics,  one  In  Botany,  and  t 
in  Geology,  together  with  one  in  geological  field-work,  all 
which  courses  are  carried  on  under  the  supervision  of  a  re^ 
larly  appointed  officer  of  instruction,  and  with  proper  tests 
the  industry  and  proficiency  of  the  students.  It  is  obvic 
that  these  Summer  courses  have  great  advantage  for  s 
dents  of  the  natural  sciences  and  engineering ;  for  th 
give  opportunity  for  field-work  at  the  best  season  of  1 
year,  and  with  freedom  to  choose  the  best  place  for  the  ki 
of  field-work  which  is,  in  the  opinion  of  the  instructor,  mi 
desirable. 

Another  interesting  observation  has  been  made  in  connect! 
with  the  Summer  courses, — namely,  that  six  weeks  of  ossiduo 
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application  to  one  subject  for  eight  hours  a  day  enables  an 
earnest  student  to  make  an  extraordinary  progress  in  a  new 
language  or  a  new  science.  In  those  departments  in  which 
there  are  several  graded  courses,  as  for  example  in  Chemistry, 
school-teachers  who  have  no  time  at  their  disposal  for  study 
except  during  the  Summer  vacation,  have  been  able  to  make 
very  substantial  attainments  in  a  single  science,  by  returning 
year  after  year,  and  taking  the  successive  Summer  courses  in 
that  science.  A  person  in  vigorous  health,  who  can  devote  six 
weeks  in  each  of  four  successive  Summers  to  a  single  general 
topic,  can  make  very  nearly,  if  not  quite,  as  much  progress  in 
that  subject  as  in  one  solid  year's  residence  at  the  University 
during  term-time  only. 

Within  the  past  five  years  there  has  been  a  remarkable 
increase  in  the  number  of  students  attending  the  University. 
Between  October  1st,  1887,  and  October  1st,  1891,  the  mcrease 
was  965  students ;  whereas  in  the  ten  years  from  1877-78  to 
1887-88  the  increase  was  only  458,  and  in  the  ten  years  from 
1867-68  to  1877-78  the  increase  was  335.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  year  1891-92  the  increase  over  the  number  of  the  pre- 
ceding year  was  387.  The  report  of  the  Dean  of  Harvard 
College  (p.  70)  gives  the  details  of  this  increase  so  far  as  the 
College  proper  is  concerned;  but  the  gain  of  the  past  five 
years  has  been  distributed  through  all  the  departments  of  the 
University,  althou^  it  has  been  most  striking  in  the  Scientific 
School,  the  Graduate  School,  and  the  Law  School  (see  pp.  84, 
86,  112).  It  is  hard  to  account  for  this  sudden  development. 
There  have  been  no  changes  in  the  requirements  fpr  admission 
which  have  made  it  easier  to  enter  the  University  in  any  depart- 
ment, and  no  changes  of  policy  which  have  made  it  easier  to 
pTocure  any  of  the  ordinary  degrees.  There  has  been  nothing 
in  the  conditions  of  business  throughout  the  country  to  lead 
one  to  sappose  that  fiEimilies  were  better  able  than  usual  to 
send  their  sons  to  College.  In  the  College  proper  and  in  the 
Graduate  School  there  has  been  an  increase  in  the  amount  of 
beneficiary  money  and  other  similar  aids  for  poor  students ; 
but  in  the  ScientifiG  School,  the  Law  School,  and  the  Medical 
School  —  all  of  which  have  grown  remarkably  —  the  aids  for 
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poor  students  are  insignificant.  Within  two  years  the  prie 
board  in  Cambridge  has  been  considerably  reduced ;  so  tb 
stndent  -who  is  forced  to  economize  can  now  live  in  Cambri 
as  cheaply  as  at  most  of  the  other  colleges  of  the  country  ; 
this  fact  alone  cannot  account  for  the  sudden  and  great  incn 
in  the  number  of  students.  The  increase  has  occurred  sin 
taneously  with  tlie  introduction  and  maintenance  of  the  i 
method  of  carrying  on  the  religious  services  of  the  CoIIeg€ 
ministers  of  different  denominations  and  with  completely  voi 
tary  attendance  on  the  part  of  the  students ;  but  it  would 
difficult  to  maintain  that  this  single  change  of  policy  c( 
produce  such  an  effect ;  for  the  Scientific  School  and  the  j 
fesflional  schools  have  always  been  completely  iodependon 
the  College  Chapel  and  of  tlie  regulations  affecting  the  attf 
ance  at  religious  exercises  of  the  students  of  the  College  pro| 
On  the  whole,  the  most  probable  view  is  that  the  unequa 
resources  of  the  University  have  become  l>etter  known  to 
educated  public  throughout  the  country  than  they  formi 
were,  and  tfiat  the  general  policy  of  the  University,  botl 
the  College  and  in  the  professional  schools,  has  appro 
itself  to  teachers,  parents,  and  professional  men,  and  i 
to  self-directing  young  men  who  are  seeking  a  tboro 
education.' 

A  great  increase  in  the  gross  annual  expenditures  of 
University  has  tjiken  place  simultaneously  with  the  increas 
the  number  of  students.  Thus,  in  1888-89  the  gross  am 
expenditures,  including  the  cost  of  new  buildings,  rose 
$904,dl3.56.  In  the  next  year  it  was  almost  a  million  dol 
($995,437.58),  and  in  the  year  1890-91— the  year  uii 
review  —  it  was  $884,538.83.  In  the  whole  history  of 
Univei-sity  the  annual  expenditures  have  never  risen  ab 
♦700,000  but  once  before,  and  they  have  risen  above  |600,' 
only  six  times  before  1888-89.  A  lai'ge  part  of  this  inert 
of  annual  expenditure  is  due  to  gifts  to  he  immediately  sp 
for  buildings  and  other  equipment;  but  another  laige  j. 
is  met  by  the  increase  of  tuition  fees.  Every  student 
Harvard  University  pays  a  tuition  fee.  *rhe  increase  in 
number  of  students  between  October  1st,  1689,  and  Octo 
1st,  1891  (579),  therefore,  increased  the  annual  receipts  of 
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TJpiversity  by  about  $90,000.  It  will  be  perceived  that  the 
increase  of  gross  annual  expenditure  is  proportionally  much 
ki^er  than  the  increase  in  the  number  of  students.  There  ai*e 
three  reasons  for  this  fact :  In  the  first  place,  the  plant  of  the 
University  has  been  much  added  to  and  improved  within  the 
past  five  years.  Secondly,  the  cost  of  the  scientific  establish- 
ments—  like  the  great  collections  and  labomtories  —  and  the 
cost  of  the  libraries  bear  no  relation  to  the  number  of  students 
using  them.  And  thirdly,  all  the  advanced  instruction  of  the 
University  is  very  costly  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
students  who  receive  it.  The  American  public  must  enlarge 
its  ideas  of  the  cost  of  supporting  a  university.  It  may  reason- 
ably be  inferred  from  the  experience  of  Harvard  University 
that  after  all  the  grounds,  buildings,  and  collections  of  a  uni- 
versity have  been  provided,  an  income  of  a  million  dollars  a 
year  will  still  leave  the  university  with  many  pressing  wants, 
many  gaps  in  its  instruction,  and  many  fields  of  research 
nntouched  for  lack  of  means. 

In  the  process  of  building  up  a  great  University  in  Cambridge 
the  Corporation  is  forced  to  consider,  from  time  to  time,  the 
cost  of  board  and  lodging  for  students.  The  experience  of  the 
past  seventeen  years  has  demonstrated  that  a  large  number  of  stu- 
dents can  be  furnished  with  very  ample  board  in  Memorial  Hall 
at  a  weekly  price  of  about  $4.  The  price  of  board  at  Memorial 
Hall  during  the  year  1890-91  was  $4.04  for  the  first  third  of 
the  year ;  $4.  for  the  second  third ;  and  $4. 10  for  the  last  third. 
The  business  management  of  the  Dining  Hall  Association  is 
excellent,  the  accounts  being  so  kept  that  suitable  provision  is 
made  from  year  to  year  for  renewing  all  the  perishable  parts 
of  the  equipment,  such  as  linen,  crockery,  cooking  utensils  and 
furnitare.  These  renewals  are  somewhat  costly.  Including 
repairs  and  improvements,  the  expenditures  in  the  Dining  Hall 
during  the  last  summer  vacation  were  nearly  $4000.  It  is 
believed  that  the  stock  and  equipment  of  the  Association  are 
fnlly  kept  good. 

For  several  years  past  the  waiting-list  at  Memorial  Hall  has 
l>een  unreasonably  long,  showing  that  many  more  students 
<K>ught  admission  to  the  Hall  than  could  be  accommodated  on 
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the  club-table  plan  with  a  permanent  seat  for  each  pen 
Near  the  close  of  the  year  181)0-91  the  Directors  of  the  Asa 
ation  resolved  to  try  a  new  experiment.  Reserving  for  cl 
thirty-eight  tables  with  a  seating  capacity  of  514  peraona,  i 
decided  that  seventeen  tables,  with  a  seating  capacity  of 
persons,  should  be  caiTied  on  like  hotel  or  restaurant  tul: 
without  providing  a  tixed  seat  for  each  person.  Accordii 
at  the  opening  of  the  present  year  51C  persons  were  admi 
to  clul>-tables  and  4G0  to  the  general  or  hotel  tables.  By 
20th  of  December  483  persons  had  been  admitted  to  the  gen 
tables.  By  this  measure  the  waiting-list  was  much  redm 
On  the  Ist  of  October  it  was  50 ;  on  the  20th  of  Decembe 
was  3G.  About  250  additional  students  were  thus  admitte< 
the  lienefits  of  the  Hall.  During  the  first  third  of  the  cur 
year  the  new  method  has  worked  very  smoothly  and  seem 
be  generally  acceptable.  If  the  number  of  students  in  C 
bridge  should  continue  to  increase,  us  it  has  increased  du 
the  last  five  years,  the  Association  may  either  have  fewer  c 
tables  and  more  general  tables,  or  increase  the  number  of 
sons  assigned  to  eauh  club-table. 

The  Foxcroft  Club,  which  was  first  organized  in  1889, 
carried  on  successfully  during  the  year  1890-91  with  a  mem 
ship  of  about  200.  This  Club  has  proved  that  students  cai 
provided  with  satisfactory  meals,  a  la  caiie,  at  an  average  cot 
about  $0.40  a  day.  During  the  current  year  the  dining-ro 
of  this  Club  have  been  enlarged  and  the  number  of  mem 
increased,  and  it  now  provides  a  large  number  of  students ' 
cheaper  board  than  has  been  obtainable  in  Cambridge  for  tt 
years  past  (see  the  Club's  bill  of  fare,  p.  220) . 

So  far  as  board  for  students  is  concerned,  Cambridge  is 
a  very  advantageous  place.  It  is  not  the  same  with  regar 
lodgings.  The  total  number  of  students  who  can  be  prov 
with  rooms  in  College  buildings  is  1023,  while  there  are  at  1 
2000  students  living  in  Cambridge  ;  that  is,  only  about  ha! 
the  students  resident  in  Cambridge  can  be  acconunodated  id 
lege  buildings.  The  rest  must  seek  rooms  in  private  domnitt 
or  in  private  houses.  The  consequence  is  that  the  price 
furnished  rooms  in  Cambridge  within  a  short  distance  of 
College  yard  are  undesirably  high.      The  Corporation  dei 
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very  much  to  be  enabled  to  offer  students  a  large  number  of 
plain  rooms,  simply  furnished,  at  a  price  not  much  exceeding 
♦50  a  year,  including  the  daily  care  of  the  rooms. 

The  common  opinion  that  Harvard  University  is  mainly  an  in- 
stitution for  the  well-to-do  is  far  from  being  correct.  From 
some  statistics  concerning  the  College  Class  of  1891,  collected 
by  its  Secretary,  Mr.  H.  A.  Davis,  it  appears  that  nearly  eleven 
per  cent  of  those  who  replied  to  his  inquiries  about  their  annual 
expenditure  —  excluding  those  who  boarded  at  home  —  spent 
less  than  $500  a  year.  From  the  same  source  we  learn  that 
only  eleven  per  cent  of  that  class  were  sons  of  Harvard  gradu- 
ates, and  only  fifteen  per  cent  were  sons  of  graduates  of  other 
colleges.  Nearly  three  quarters  of  the  class  were  therefore 
sons  of  persons  who  did  not  themselves  receive  a  college  edu- 
cation. In  the  President's  Report  for  the  year  1877-78  it  was 
mentioned  that  only  one  eighth  of  the  undergraduates  on  the 
rolls  of  the  College  in  June,  1878,  were  sons  of  graduates  of 
Harvard.  Mr.  Davis's  statistics  point  to  the  continuance  of  this 
condition  of  things.  All  the  American  colleges- are  mainly 
recruited  from  children  of  parents  who  were  themselves  not 
highly  educated.  Harvard  University  depends  for  its  growth 
on  the  steady  supply  of  entirely  fresh  material,  not  drawn  to 
it  by  family  considerations  or  inherited  associations;  but 
attracted  by  its  prestige,  resources,  and  privileges.  The  un- 
rivalled resources  of  the  University  are,  however,  unknown 
to  most  Americans,  educated  or  uneducated.  Many  persons 
suppose  that  one  college  is  about  as  good  as  another,  or  one 
university  very  much  like  another,  and  that  it  does  not  make 
much  difference  to  which  of  a  hundred  different  institutions  a 
young  man  may  resort.  The  state  universities  have  no 
tuition-fees,  and  many  of  the  small  colleges  are  situated 
in  villages  where  board  and  lodging  are  cheap.  On  this 
account  cheap  board  and  cheap  rooms  in  Cambridge  are  a 
necessary  means  for  building  up  here  a  great,  popular 
institution. 

The  Treasurer's  Annual  Statement  will  be  found  unusually 
interesting.  The  proper  income  of  the  year,  apart  from  gifts, 
was  larger  than  ever  before,   and  eveiy  department  of  the 
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University  was  pecuniarily  prosperous,  though  all  had  unss 
AeA  desires.  The  special  interest  of  the  Statement,  howe^ 
lies  in  its  description  of  important  chnnges  made  in  the  occot 
as  of  July  31,  1891. 

Among  the  "general  investments,"  in  which  all  departm< 
of  the  University  have  an  interest,  have  stood  for  many  yi 
two  items  of  an  exceptional  character,  one  an  item  dating  f  i 
1790  and  called  "Houses  and  Lands  in  Cambridge,"  the  ol 
an  item  dating  from  18G7  and  called  "Unimproved  Lundi 
Cambridge."  The  first  has  resulted  from  a  long  series  of  de 
and  credits  relating  to  real  estate  in  Cambridge,  and  now  sta 
at  $3.'>3,.'J85.06 ;  the  second  has  resulted  from  successive  [ 
chases  of  unimproved  lands  in  Cambridge  for  University  u 
immediate  or  prospective.  For  twenty  years  the  Corpora 
has  seen  clearly  that  these  two  accounts  would  in  time  beci 
emimrrassing  for  two  reasons  —  first,  because  the  security 
liable  to  waste  by  the  degeneration  of  buildings  and  the  apj 
priation  of  parcels  of  the  land  to  unproductive  uses  ;  and, 
ondiy,  becaase  the  different  Schools  and  Establishments,  wj 
funds  are  i"ep resented  by  the  "general  investments,"  will 
have,  as  time  goes  on,  identical  interests  in  the  uses  of  land 
Cambridge. 

To  extinguish  the  item  called  "  Unimproved  Lands  in  C 
bridge,"  the  CoiTioration  has  for  several  years  past  credits 
that  account  net  gains  from  sates  of  securities  at  a  profit. 
has  in  this  way  reduced  the  item  from  $106,887.49  on  Sep! 
ber  1,  1872,  to  $4751.13  on  July  31,  1891.  To  provit 
transparent  account  to  which  can  be  carried  all  gains  and  Ic 
hereafter  arising  from  sales  of  property  belonging  to  the  ; 
eral  investments,  the  Corporation  lias  now  opened  (Treiisu 
Statement,  p.  1)  a  new  account  to  be  called  "Gains  and  Lo 
for  General  Investments,"  and  to  this  account  has  charged 
sum  of  $4751.13  standing  (July  31,  1891)  to  the  dobi 
"Unimproved  Lands  in  Cambridge."  This  latter  accour 
thereby  extinguished.  The  Corporation  will  undoubtedlj 
obliged,  in  the  future  as  in  the  past,  to  buy  land  for  gen 
nniversity  purposes  ;  but  such  purchases,  if  the  total  hold 
should  ever  exceed  the  amount  of  the  unrestricted  Univei 
Funds,  can  always  be  charged  to  the  account  opened  in  ] 
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under  the  title  '^Advaneea  to  University  Lands,"  tjiis  account 
being  allowed  a  fair  rate  of  interest  out  of  the  unrestricted  in- 
come of  the  University. 

To  disengage  all  the  restricted  funds  —  to  whatever  depart- 
ment belonging — from  all  interest  in  the  large  item  called 
**  Houses  and  Lands  in  Cambridge  "  and  in  the  other  real  estate 
charged  since  1866  to  the  account  called  '*  Unimproved  Lands," 
the  Corporation,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Treasurer,  has  ordered 
(Treasui'ei''s  Statement,  p.  3)  ''that  all  the  real  estate  which  on 
July  31,  1891,  represented  the  investment  account  called 
Houses  and  Lands  in  Cambridge,  together  with  all  the  real 
estate  heretofore  charged  to  the  account  called  Unimproved 
Lands  in  Cambridge,  be  transferred,  as  of  July  31,  1891, 
from  the  general  investments  to  a  special  investment  at  a  total 
valuation  of  $353,58^.06,  and  that  the  account  of  such  special 
investment  be  called  'University  Houses  and  Lands.'"  It  has 
further  ordered  that  this  special  investment  be  assigned  to  cer- 
tain University  Funds  which  are  wholly  unrestricted  as  regards 
both  income  and  principal  (Treasurer's  Statement,  p.  3).  The 
Corporation  believes  that  these  measures  will  make  the  accounts 
clearer,  and  tend  to  prevent  conflicts  of  pecuniary  interests 
between  diiTerent  departments  of  the  University.  The  time  is 
at  hand  when  the  income  of  the  unrestricted  funds  will  be 
sufficient  to  meet  the  expenses  which  are  clearly  of  common 
interest  to  all  departments,  such  as  general  administrative 
salaries  and  expenses.  When  that  time  comes,  and  questions 
then  arise  as  to  the  best  use  of  new  unrestricted  funds,  the 
measures  above  described  will  b^  found  to  have  made  the 
Corporation  freer  to  deal  with  real  estate  in  Cambridge  for  the 
general  good  of  the  University,  and  also  to  have  disembarrassed 
the  Corporation  of  possible  antagonisms  between  the  treasury 
rights  of  restricted  and  of  unrestricted  funds,  and  between  the 
treasury  interests  of  Cambridge  and  of  Boston  departments. 
The  President  invites  the  attention  of*  the  Overseers  to  the 
Treasurer's  clear  exposition  of  these  measures,  and  of  some 
supplementary  votes  which  were  passed  simultaneously  by  the 
Corporation  (Treasurer's  Statement,  pp.  1-7).  The  reasons 
for  the  several  changes,  and  their  effects  in  detail,  will  there  be 
found  fully  set  forth. 
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4odieB  which  preceeded  it.  This  increase  of  work  has  a  doi 
reason.  The  gain  in  numbers  by  every  department  now  under 
chaise  of  this  Faculty  has  no  doubt  broaght  with  it  a  more  than  | 
portional  increase  in  the  difBculties  of  administration.  The  cha 
which  has  occurred  in  the  last  five  years  in  this  respect  may 
gathend  fVom  the  following  record  as  to  numbers  of  students  :  — 

1BM.ST.  IMI-8S.  I8«S-W.  1S»-«0.  ISW-RI 

Harvard  College     .    .    1077  1188  1180  1271  1339 

Scientific  Seliool    .   .        14  SO  36  BS  88 

Oradu»t«  School     .   .        70  96  95  107  125 


Thes^  figures  show  clearly  that  before  the  change  of  organizal 
was  made,  the  numbers  of  Harvard  College  were  already  beyond 
point  where  an  effective  supervision  of  details  could  be  maintai 
by  a  large  iK>dy,  also  charged  with  the  discussion  and  often  with 
decision  of  broad  questions  of  policy  or  method.  The  same  is  t 
of  the  Graduate  School,  which,  with  needs  peculiar  to  itself,  oo 
have  but  a  moderate  share  of  attention  from  the  body  formerly 
chaise  of  its  interests.  The  Scientific  School  alone  had  not  outgn 
its  old  system,  although  the  close  connection  of  its  studies  and  of 
Faculty  with  the  studies  and  tlie  Faculty  of  Harvard  College  ; 
made  the  continuance  of  the  system  inexpedient  for  other  reasc 
The  new  organization,  therefore,  dunng  tbe  last  j'ear  was  called  u| 
to  provide  for  the  needs  of  a  much  greater  number  of  students  tl 
tiiat  which  bad  for  some  time  overtaxed  the  strength  of  the  admii 
trative  machinery.  This  oi^anizatiou  also  improved,  in  every  [ 
of  its  jurisdiction,  tbe  quality  of  the  government  administered  by 
In  the  College  and  in  the  Schools  alike  a  marked  increase  in 
promptness  and  thoronghneas  of  administration  throughout  the  y 
has  been  a  direct  result  of  the  concentration  of  responsibility 
smaller  boards,  and  this  has  tended  everywhere  in  the  direction 
greater  regularity  and  improvement  in  the  general  tone  of  the  wti 
body  of  students.  Especially  in  the  Graduate  School,  orderly 
besion  has  been  given  to  a  collection  of  young  men  who  had  previou 
shown  little  tendency  towards  an  associated  life  such  as  should 
company  and  stimulate  the  pui-suit  of  kindred  studies.  The  import 
increase  in  the  number  of  hours  of  administrative  work  perfon 
has,  therefore,  borne  its  fruit.  Some  economy  of  labor  may  be  < 
pected,  as  the  several  boards  accumulate  rules  of  proceedure  i 
precedents,  and  are  thus  able  to  leave  easily  classiticd  details  m 
freely  to  the  discretion  of  their  chairmen  ;  but  for  the  present  it  m 
be  said  that  the  University  owes  no  small  debt  to  the  instructors  » 
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haye  patiently  given  their  time  to  the  often  unattractive  labors  of 
the  administrative  boards  and  the  committees  entrusted  with  like 
functions. 

During  the  last  year  the  Faculty  gave  much  attention  to  some  de- 
tails of  organization  designed  to  insure  more  efficient  cooperation 
among  instructors  working  in  the  same  branch  of  study  or  in  cognate 
branches.  The  rapid  development  of  the  elective  system,  calling 
more  and  more  for  special  attainments  within  some  definite  part  of 
the  intellectual  field,  has  tended  strongly  to  separate  instructors  from 
each  other  and  to  fix  the  interests  and  the  thoughts  of  each  closely 
upon  his  own  special  work.  On  the  other  hand,  the  improvement  of 
methods,  the  increase  of  equipment  and  of  needs  for  equipment,  and 
the  new  demands  for  united  action  created  by  the  extension  of  higher 
instruction  have  no  doubt  of  late  tended  to  bring  instructors  together 
and  to  give  greater  importance  to  their  action  in  common.  As  the 
net  result  of  these  opposing  influences  the  various  departments  of 
study,  —  as,  for  example,  Greek,  English,  French,  Ph^'sics,  and  the 
like,  —  although  never  formally  established  by  the  bodies  which  pre- 
ceded the  present  Faculty,  have  been  gaining  in  strength  for  several 
years  and  securing  a  more  and  more  distinct  recognition  as  portions 
of  the  working  machinery  of  this  part  of  the  University'.  Here  and 
there  a  department,  favored  by  the  nature  of  its  subject  or  by  some 
strong  personal  influence,  has  outrun  the  others  and  has  attained  a 
recognized  unity  in  advance  of  them,  while  others,  from  equally  fortu- 
itous conditions  of  an  opposite  kind,  have  lagged  behind  the  general 
movement ;  but,  on  the  whole,  the  tendency  to  solidify  the  depart- 
ments has  been  well  marked,  and  by  this  tendency  some  great  ad- 
vantages have  been  secured.  The  increased  number  and  use  of 
working  libraries,  which  in  some  branches  of  study  have  so  extended 
the  possible  range  of  the  students'  investigations  as  to  transform  the 
very  system  of  instruction,  have  been  fostered  by  the  departments ; 
the  arrangement  of  conferences  and  lectures  as  adjuncts  to  class-room 
instruction  has  been  encouraged  ;  and  the  adjustment  of  courses  of 
study  to  each  other,  as  parts  of  a  general  body  of  knowledge,  has 
been  promoted,  to  the  manifest  improvement  of  the  annual  statement 
of  courses  oflTered. 

As  the  unit  of  organization,  however,  the  department  is  for  many 
purposes  too  small.  Besides  the  inconvenience  of  a  subdivision  for 
administrative  purposes  which  does  not  correspond  to  any  real  or 
broad  separation  of  intellectual  interests,  it  has  been  found  necessary 
even  in  the  provisions  for  such  rewards  as  Final  Honors  to  recognize 
the  dose  connection  existing  in  fact  between  departments  which  are 
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sepArately  org&uized.  As  examplea  of  this,  the  cases  of  Honors 
Hodern  Literature,  History,  Political  Science,  and  Natural  Hisb 
may  be  mentioned,  —  in  all  these  cases  the  work  done  for  Fi 
Honors  covering,  either  by  requirement  or  permission,  studies  in  t 
or  more  departments.  And  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  for 
highest  usefulness  of  the  system  of  Honors  the  basis  on  which  tl 
are  given  needs  in  general  to  be  broadened  rather  than  limit 
(Moreover,  the  scheme  upon  which,  by  the  standing  rules  of 
Corporation  and  Overseera,  the  higher  degrees  for  gradaates  are  a 
ferred  and  a  great  body  of  graduate  study  has  been  built  up,  expree 
recc^nizes  the  classification  of  instruction  under  much  broa 
divisions  than  those  which  have  been  developed  in  practice  and  i 
appear  in  the  statement  of  courses  offered  by  the  Faculty.  1 
classification  indeed  in  several  respects  makes  use  of  combinatii 
similar  to  those  Just  referred  to  in  the  award  of  College  tionors. 
what  are  technically  known  as  departments,  twenty-four  are  namec 
the  Announcement  of  Courses  of  lustruction,  and  as  the  Univer 
ezpauda  their  number  and  variety  is  certain  to  increase.  For  mi 
purposes  these  departments,  as  a  natural  growth  of  onr  system,  h 
proved  their  usefulness  and  the  only  question  for  the  Faculty  to  ae 
was  that  of  making  their  organization  more  vigorous  and  e&ec' 
with  reference  to  them.  But  for  other  purposes  a  firm  orgauizai 
having  a  wider  scope  was  called  for,  and  ttiis  was  the  chief  object  of 
arrangement  which  the  Faculty  matured  and  finally  adopted  after  m 
debate. 

Twelve  divisions  of  the  Faculty  were  constituted  under  the  ti 
Semitic  Languages  and  History,  Ancient  Laugiiages,  Modern  I 
gunges.  Philosophy,  History  and  Political  Science,  Fine  Arts,  Mu 
Pure  and  Applied  Mathematics,  Physics,  Chemistry,  Natural  Histi 
and  American  Archaeology  and-  Ethnology.  In  some  cases,  as 
Semitic  Languages  and  History,  Philosophy,  Fine  Arls,  Mu 
Physics,  Chemistry,  and  American  Archaeology  and  Ethnology-, 
division  as  established  includes  but  a  single  department,  either  f 
the  nature  of  the  subject  which  found  no  natural  place  in  combina 
with  any  other,  or  because  from  special  circumstances  it  was  belie 
that  no  practical  gain  would  result  from  a  more  symmetrical  aUotn 
of  the  field.  In  the  other  cases  the  division  includes  two  or  it 
departments,  that  of  Modern  Languages  including  no  less  than  t 
Formal  organization,  which  bad  not  existed  befoi-e,  is  given  to 
departments  and  also  to  the  divisions  by  the  annual  appointmen 
chairmen.  To  the  divisions  is  given  the  charge  of  Honors 
Higher  Degrees,  the  fixing  of  requirements  therefor,  and  the  ex 
ination   of  candidates.     The    business   of  ordinary    administrat 
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Each  aa  the  proposal  of  courses  of  instruction,  the  preparation  of 
papers  for  admission  examinations,  the  care  of  working  libraries,  the 
supervision  of  holders  of  fellowships,  the  care  in  some  cases  of  de- 
partmental publications,  and  the  arrangements  for  lectures,  confer- 
ences, readings  and  other  auxiliary  instruction  in  case  of  need,  falls 
into  the  hands  either  of  the  divisions  or  of  their  component  depart- 
ments, or  is  divided  between  them,  as  is  deemed  best  in  any  given 
case-      In  short,  the  system  of  organization  is  flexible  and  makes  no 
attempt  to  secure  uniformity  where  essential  conditions  are  found  to 
vary  ;    but  it  establishes  the  larger  unit  of  administrative  division, 
gives'  it  certain  important  functions,  for  some  of  which  since   the 
change  in  the  functions  of  the  Academic  (now  University)  Council 
no  provision  had  existed,  and  invites  the  closer  cooperation  of  partially 
combined  departments  by  the  transfer  of  their  ordinary  administration 
in  whole  or  in  part  to  the  division,  where  the  members  of  all  the  de- 
partments concerned  stand  on  equal  terms  in  dealing  with  subjects  of 

common  interest. 

The  Faculty  also  took  the  further  step  of  making  provision  for 
adding  to  any  division  upon  certain  terms   a  limited   number  of 
members    who    are    not    instructors    in    any  department   included 
within  the  division.     In  some  cases  this  enlai-gement  of  the  division 
for  administrative  purposes  was  made  necessary,  by  the  fact  that 
only  one  or  two  instructors  represent   important  fields  of  study 
which  do  not  find  any  easy  union  with  others  for  which  the  Faculty 
provides,  —  as,  for  example,  is  the  case  with  Music,  Fine  Arts,  and 
American  Archaeology  and  Ethnology.    But  beyond  this,  the  opinion 
had  gained  ground  that  much  inequality  in  the  terms  on  which  in 
practice  recommendations  for  Honors  and  the  Higher  Degrees  are 
made  might  be  avoided  and  a  closer  approach  to  some  common  stand- 
ard might  be  secured,  by  means  of  a  limited  interchange  of  members 
and  comparison  of  methods  and  experience  between  different  sections 
of  the  Faculty.     For  the  steady  and  just  administration  of  degrees 
and  distinctions  much  is  required  besides  expert  knowledge  of  the 
branch  of  study  immediately  concerned,  and  there  is  probably  no 
department  or  division  which  could  not  profit  by  the  presence  and 
counsel  of  colleagues,  whose  experience  has  been  gained  in  some  other 
branch  and  who  see  the  questions  which  may  be  laid  before  them  from 
a  different  point  of  view  from  that  which  is  perhaps  most  natural  for 
those  in  whose  domain  the  questions  have  arisen.     Probably,  too,  no 
department  or  division  could  fail  to  profit  in  some  degree  by  the  com- 
parison  of  observation  and  experience,  gained  by  such  of  its  members 
as  have  had  an  opportunity  to  see  from  the  inside  the  working  of  some 
other  group  of  instructors.    The  Academic  Council  formerly  provided 
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for  this  eolai^eineDt  of  the  numbers  and  the  horizon  of  the  committ 
enti'ustec)  with  the  Higher  Degrees,  by  iueludiiig  in  each  commii 
membera  of  difTercnt  faculties  —  engaged,  therefore,  in  pursuits  vi\ 
miglit  be  cognate  but  were  not  identical,  and  thus  uniting  variety 
judgmeDt  with  the  expert's  familiar  knowledge  of  the  aubject-mat 
The  defective  organization  of  the  Academic  Council  for  much  of 
woi'k  and  the  slow  growth  for  several  years  of  the  interests  io 
chai^  prevented  this  part  of  its  machinery  from  taking  its  full  eSi 
but  it  seems  to  be  clear  that  the  same  needs  that  gave  that  machii 
its  shap^  press  upon  the  Faculty,  as  the  successor  of  the  Counci 
some  of  its  functjona,  and,  therefore,  required  the  adoption  of  aini 
provisions. 

ft  was  by  a  somewhat  ditferent  line  of  consideration  that 
Faculty  was  led  to  adopt  a  provision  for  the  possible  enlai-gemeoi 
the  divisions  for  the  purpose  of  dealing  with  Honors  and  Higher 
grees,  by  the  addition  of  persona  who  are  not  members  of  the  Facu 
Starting  with  the  general  proposition  that,  in  order  to  secure  the  v: 
and  dignity  of  Honors  and  Higher  D^rees,  every  committee  entrui 
with  the  duty  of  examining  and  recommending  for  either  should  < 
aist  of  at  least  five  persons,  and  that  for  this  duty  and  for  the  pn 
settlement  of  all  questions  connected  with  it  a  sufficient  provisiot 
expert  knowledge  should  be  secured,  the  Faculty  found  it  necest 
to  make  some  arrangement  for  cases  in  which  an  important  Bubje< 
represented  by  only  one  or  two  instrucloi-s,  and  in  which  additit 
expert  knowledge  is  not  easily  found  without  going  outside  of 
teaching  body  in  Cambridge.  In  connection  with  these  cases  it 
thought  to  be  well  to  provide  for  others  in  which  the  assistance 
outside  experts  in  the  subject- matter  may  be  advantageous,  an 
genera]  provision  was  therefore  adopted  for  the  possible  increast 
the  division  committee  in  any  subject  by  the  addition  of  not  a 
than  two  members  of  the  Faculty  who  are  not  teachers  iu  the  divi) 
and  of  not  more  than  two  persons  who  are  not  members  of  the  Facu 
the  selection  of  additional  members  being  subject  to  the  approval 
the  original  members  of  the  committee.  By  this  means  it  was 
lieved  that  not  onlj'  the  obvious  needs  of  the  divisions  comprising 
instructors  could  be  met,  but  the  need  of  wider  representation  aris 
in  some,  if  not  in  all,  of  the  larger  divisions  miglit  be  safely  q 
without  removing  the  leading  influence  in  any  case  from  the  bandt 
which  it  should  projierly  rest. 

The  working  oi^anization  of  the  divisions  and  of  the  departmc 
under  them  was  completed  at  the  close  of  the  last  year  by  the  appo 
ment  of  chairmen  and  in  some  eases  of  additional  members  b 
fiom  within  the  Faculty  and  from  without.    The  growth  of  the  eysl 
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leede  be  gradual,  but  it  is  believed  that  it  taices  the  direction 
lly  called  for  by  the  recent  development  of  our  instruction, 
at  it  will  tend  to  a  steady  increase  of  regulai-ity,  efficiency, 
lited  effort  iu  dealing  with  much  of  the  practical  work  of 
ition. 

statement  of  the  courses  of  instrnctioa  provided  under  the 
jn  of  the  Faculty  is  ^ven  herewith,  in  somewhat  condensed 
:he  steady  growth  of  the  list  and  the  increase  of  ita  variety 

brought  it  to  the  point  where  some  curtailment  of  description 
voidable.  The  usual  statement  of  the  number  of  hours  of 
'  attendance  for  the  student  and  of  the  numl)er  of  students 
ng  each  course  is  given,  the  latter  being  the  numbers  at  the 
f  the  year,  leaving  out  of  the  account  such  students  as  may 

reason  have  left  a  course  before  the  final  examination. 
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SEMITIC   LANGUAGES   AND   HISTORY. 
iduale*  and  UndergTodualit :  — 

feisor  Ltom. — Hebrew.  —  Davidioii'B  Inlroductory  Hebrew  Gnminar. 
:xpluiation  of  ports  of  Genesis  and  of  the  Fsolm-book.     S  hoars. 

B  Se.,3  So.,  1  Sp.  ToUle. 
lessor  Lrotr. — BabrloniaD-Aisyruui  HUtorjr  from  native  sources,  with 
iparison  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  writers.     1  hour. 

2  Gr.,  3Se..  1  Sp.  Total  G. 
lessor  Ltow.  —  History  of  Israel,  political  and  social,  from  tlie  period  of 
Jndges  until  Ezra.     2  hours. 

1  Gr.,  5  Sa.,  8  Ju.,  I  So.,  2  Fr.,  1  Sp.  ToUl  13. 
essor  Tor.  —  History  of  the  Hebrew  Religion,  with  comparison  of  othtT 
lidc  Religions.     3  hours.  3  Gr.,  2  S<:.,  IJu.,  1  Er.     Total  G. 

esaor  Tor.  —  History  of  prechristian  Hebrew  literature.     2  hours. 

1  Gr.     Total  1. 


ifeisoT  Tot.  —  Political  and  literary  history  of  the  Spanish  Califate. 
inr.  Omitted  in  1890-01.] 

designate  the  various  kinds  of  students  in  the  several  couraea,  the 
g  Bbbreviations  are  used  ;  Gr.  for  Graduate  Student,  Se.  for  Senior,  Ju. 
ior.  So.  for  Sophomore,  Er.  for  Freshman,  Sp.,  for  Special  Student, 
Scienliflc  Student,  Di.  for  Divinity  Student,  Law  for  Law  Student,  Me. 
ical  Student,  Ve.  for  Student  in  Veterinary  Hedieine,  and  Bu.  for  Stu- 
:he  Bnssey  Institution. 
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JVtmortVy  for  Graduttta :  — 

2.  ProfeMor  Ltoh.  —  Hebrew  (lecond  eautat),  —  Syntax.  —  DriTer'a  Hebr 

Tenaei.  —  Interpretation  of  parti  of  the  Prophets  and  the  Poetical  Boo 

2hourg.  3  Se.,  IJu.,  1  So.     Tou] 

[8'.  Professor  Lrow.  —  CbuBical  Aramaic  (Syriac).  —  Grammars  of  Nestle  i 

Niildeke.  —  Rodi^T's  Chreslomathy.  — The  Peshitto  version  of  the  K 

Testament.     2  hours,     let  half-year.  Omitted  in  1690-9 

[3*.  Profeesor  LvoN.  —  Jewish    Aramaic.  —  Keuliach'e    Biblisch-Aramsisi 

Grammatik.  — Brown's  AramaicMethod.  — Interpretation  of  selections  fn 

the  Targums,  and  from  Daniel  and  Ezra.     2  hours.     2(1  half-year. 

Omitted  in  1890-9 

♦.  Professor  LrOH.  —  Assyrian. — Lyon's  Assyrian   Manual.  —  References 

Delitzich's  Assyrian  Grammar. — Delitzsch's  Assyrische  LesesliiL-lce.    Zhou 

2  Gr,  1  Sp.    Toisl 

6.  Professor  LroN.  —  Assyrian  (second  course).  —  Delitzsch's  Assyrian  Grs 
mar.  — The  Cuneiform  Inscriptions  of  Western  Asia  (interpretation  of  sel' 
lions).    Shoiirs.  1  Gr.     ToUl 

7.  Professor  Tot.  —  Arabic.  —  Lansing's  Grammar. — The  Thousand  and  0 
Nights.     2  hours.  1  Gr.,  2  Se.,  1  Jn.    Total 

8.  Professor  Tor.  —  Arabic  Tsecond  coursed.  —  Wright's  Grammar.  —  Int' 
pretation  of  parts  of  the  Moallakit,  of  Motenebbi  and  other  poets,  andofl 
Koran.     2  hours.  1  Or.,  1  Sp.     Total 

[9.  ProfeiBOT  Tot. — Ethloplc. — DiUmann'*  Grammatik  and  Chrettomith 
1  hour.  Omitted  in  1890-9 

10.  Professor  Tot. — Phoenician,  —  Schroder's  Phonlzische  Spi«cbe.  —  Cor^ 
Inscriptionum  Semiticaram.     1  hour.  i  Gr.    Totsl 

[II.  ProfessorTor.— General  Semitic  Grammar.  1  hour.  Omitted  in  18W-9 

INDO-IBANIAN  LANGUAGES. 
1.  Professor  Lahm AX.  —  Sanskrit.  —  Sounds  and  inflexions  (Whitney's  Gra 
mar). — Elementary  composition  and  translation  (Perry's  Primer).  —  Rei 
log  of  easy  prose  and  versa  (Lanman's  Reader).     3  hours. 

2  Se.,  1  Ju.,  1  Sp.     Tata] 

9.  Professor  Lakmak.  —  Sanskrit  (second  course).  —  Classical  Sanskrit. 
Selections  from  the  Pailcalantra,  Malia-Bhirata,  and  Visnu-Purana  (Geige 
Manual  and  Bolillingk's  Chreslomathy).     3  hours.     1st  half-year. 

1  Gr.     Total 
Primarily  for  Oraduattt :  — 

S.  Professor  Lakmak.  — Sanskrit  (tliird  course).  —  Introduction  to  ihe  langui 

and  literature  of  the  Vedas.    3  hours.     2d  half-year.  1  Gr.     Total 

[4.  Professor  Larhak.  —  Pall.  —  The  Sacred  Books  of  Buddhism.     Shonra. 

Omitted  in  1890-9 

GREEK. 

iKTROPvrroRT  Lectoiies  for  Freshmen  studying  Greek  (open  to  the  pablii 

(1)  Dr.  MoBOAH.  —  On  Lysias  and  his  Times. 

(2)  Professor  Goodwin.  —  On  Socrates  and  Plato. 
(8)  Professor  J.  W.  White.  —  On  Homer. 

(4)  Dr.  Tabbbli On  the  Greek  Theatre. 


INSTRUCTION. 
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A.  Dr.  Tasbell.  —  Herodotus  (selectioDs).  —  Homer  (selections  from  Books 

I.-XII.  of  the  Iliad).  —  Reading  at  sight.    3  hours. 

1  Se.,  2  Ju.,  1  So.,  15  Fr.,  2  Sp.     Total  21. 

F.  Dr.  Tajibbll.  —  Greek  Prose  Composition  (elementary  course).      8  hours 
a  fortnight  IJu.,  4  Fr.,  2  Sp.     Total  7. 

B.  Mr.  C.  P.  Parker. — Lysias  (selections). — Plato  (Apology  and  Crito). — 

Homer  (Odyssey,  Books  VII.-XII.).  —  Euripides  (Medea).  —  Reading  at 
sight.    3  hours.  1  Se.,  42  Fr.,  2  Sp.    Total  45. 

C.  Professor  J.  W.  White  and  Dr.  Tarbell.  — Lysias  (selections).  — Plato 

(Apology  and  Euthyphro).  —  Homer  (Odyssey,  Books  I.- VI.). — Aristo- 
phanes (Clouds).  —  Reading  at  sight.    3  hours. 

2  Ju.,  2  So.,  29  Fr.,  3  Sp.    Total  36. 

D.  Professor  Wright  and  Dr.  Morgan.  — Lysias  and  Isocrates  (selections). 

Plato  (Apology  and  Laches).  —  Homer  (Odyssey,  six  books),  —  Euripides 
(Medea).  —  Aristophanes  (Clouds).  —  Reading  at  sight.    3  hours. 

2  So.,  28  Fr.    Total  30. 

E.  Dr.    MoROAK.  —  Greek  Prose  Composition  (second  course).  —  Goodwin's 

Moods  and  Tenses.    3  hours  a  fortni^^t.  2  So.,  12  Fr.     Total  14. 

1.  Dr.  MoROAK.  —  Lucian  (selections).  —  Demosthenes  (Philippics).  —  Lyric 

Poets  (selections).  —  Euripides  (Alcestis).  —  Aristophanes  (Peace).  — 
Reading  at  sight.     3  hours.  1  Ju.,  15  So.     Total  16. 

2.  Professor  J.  W.  White.  •—  Thncydides  (Book  I.).  —  Aristophanes  (Birds). 

—  Sophocles  (Oedipus  Tyrannus).  —  Aeschylus  (Prometheus  Bound).  — 
Collateral  reading  of  the  Acharnians  of  Aristophanes  and  the  Antigone  of 
Sophocles.  —  Reading  at  sight.    3  hours. 

1  Gr.,  2  Se.,  1  Ju.,  28  So.,  1  Fr.     Total  33. 

8.  Professor  Wright.  —  Greek  Prose  Composition  (third  course).  -^  Transla- 
tion and  original  composition.  —  Oral  exercises.     1  hour. 

2  Gr.,  3  Se.,  4  Ju.,  11  So.    Total  20. 

€.  Professor  Wrioht.  —  Demosthenes  (On  the  Crown,  with  parts  of  the  False 
Legadon). — Aeschines  (Against  Ctesiphon,  selections).  — Lycurgus  (Against 
Leocrates).  — Aeschylus  (Seven  against  Thebes).  —  Sop)ibcles  (Electra). 

—  Aristophanes  (Frogs).    3  hours.  9  Se.,  15  Ju.,  2  So.    Total  26. 

For  GruduaUs  and  Undergraduaies :  — 

7.  Professor  Wright.  —  Greek  Prose  Composition  (fourth  course). — Written 
composition  in  the  style  of  Demosthenes  and  of  Plato,  with  studies  of  classical 
models.  —  Translation  of  selections  of  standard  English  (rhetorical  and 
plulosophical).     1  hour.  1  Gr.,  11  Se.,  2  Ju.    Total  14. 

4.  Professor  J.  W.  Write.  —  The  Comedies  of  Aristophanes,  with  lectures  on 
the  Scenic  and  Priyate  Antiquities.      2  or  3  hours. 

4  Gr.,  5  Se.,  1  Ju.    Total  10. 

12.  Profesior  Wright. — Three  Centuries  of  Greek  History  (600-300  b.c.).— 
Stndiet  in  Institutions  and  in  Biography.  —  Lectures,  with  collateral  reading 
and  theses.    3  hours.  3  Gr.,  10  Se.,  1  Ju.,  3  So.,  1  Sp.     Total  18. 

8.  Froifessor  Qooowm.  —  Plato  (Republic.)  — Aristotle  (Ethics,  Books  I.-IV. 
and  X).    8  hours.  1  Gr.,  12  Se.,  1  Ju.     Total  14. 


^ 
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8.  Profe*ior  Ooouwim.  — The  Tragediei  of  Aeichylui.    8  honM. 

6  Gr.,  1  Se.,  1  Ja.     Tot 

[13.  Profeiior  Goodwin.  —  Aristotle  (FoMct).    2  hoan.    2d  Iwlf-rear. 

Omitted  in  1S9( 

[10.  Profesior  J.  W.  White.  —  The  IJfe  of  the  Ancient  Athenian!,  den 

and  illustrated  bj  the  aid  of  the  Literatare  and  of  the  Honunients.     S  1 

Omitted  in  189< 

[11.  Professor  Allbh. — Hiitor;  of  Greek  literatare. — Lectures,  with 

tion  of  the  students'  priTBte  reading.     3  hours.  Omitted  in  1894 


LATIN. 
/yimflnVy  for  Undergradualet :  — 
A.  Mr.  0.  F.  Fabkkb.  —  Cicero  (selected  orMions).  —  Virgil.  —  Prwn 

reading  at  sight.     3  hours.  21  Fr.,  9  Sp.,  1  Sc.     Tol 

f.  Dr.  HoWABD. — Latin  Composition  (elementary  course).  —  Exerdies 

on  selected  Lire*  of  Nepot.     8  hour*  a  fortnight. 

1  So.,  9  Fr.,  I  8p.    Tol 
£.  Drs.  MOBG4H  and  Howabd  and  Mr.  Nicolbom.  —  Cicero  (De  Amiciti 

LiT7  (Books  XXI.  and  XXIL).  —Terence  (Adelpboe  aod  Aodria).— 

ing  at  sight.     S  hours.  2  So.,  65  Fr.,  10  Sp.     Tot 

C.  Dri.  MoBQAN  and  Howabd  and  Mr.  Nicolson.  —  Cicero  (De  Amiciti 

Liyy  (Books  I.  and  IX.).  —  Terence  (Phormio  and  Andria).  —  Readi 
sight.     S  hours.  6  3o.,  eSFr.,  5Sp-     Tot 

D.  {Adeanetd  Courtt  for  Freikmen.)     Dr.  Howabd.  —  Cicero  (De  Amii 

—  Livy  (Books  I.  and  II.),  —  Terence  (Phormio  and  Heanlontimorumi 

—  Plantns  TMenaechmi).  — ReadingatsighL     S  hours.      28  Fr.     Tol 
£.  Mr.  Nicouof.  — Latin  Composition  (second  course).     8  hours  a  fortn 

2So.,  14Fr.,I  Sp.     Tul 

1.  Professors  L*nb  and  SiiiTii.  —  Pliny  (selected  letters). —Tacitus  ( 
lies;  Dialogus). —  Horace  (Odes  and  Epodes). —  Reading  at  sight.    3  I 

2So.,lJu.,a4So.,lFr.     Tol 

2.  Mr.  C.  P.  Pabkeh.  —  Pliny  (selected  letters).  — Cicero  (Tusculan  Di 
tions). — Horace  (Odes,  and  Epodes).  —  Reading  at  sight.     3  hours. 

I  Se.,  3  Ju.,  27  So.,  3  Fr.,  2  Sp.     Tol 
8.  Hr.  C.  P.  Pabkbb.  — LaUn  Composition  (third  course).     1  hour. 

2  Gr.,  1  Se.,  4  Ju.,  10  So.     Tol 
4.  Dr.  Tabbell.  — Horace  (Satire*  and  Epistles).     3  hours. 

16  Se.,  lIJu.,  4  So.,  IFr.     Tol 

[S.  Professor  Gbeemouoh. — Ancient  Philosophy,  as  set  forth  by  Cicer 

Finibus)  Aeademica).     8  hours.     Ist  half-year.  Omitted  In  I89( 

For  Oradualtt  and  Undirgradualts  :  — 

6'.  Professor  Shicb.— The  Reign  of  Tiberius.  —  The  Annals  of  T 
(Books  I.-VI.)  and  Suetoiiius'  Life  of  Tiberiot,  with  lecture*  on  the 
tution*  of  die  early  empire.     8  hours.     1st  half-year. 

IGr.,  6Se.,  |2  Jo.     Tol 
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19.  Profeuor  Wbhdbu.  and  Mr.  Flbtchbb.  —  English  Compotition. —  Led 

and  dailj  themei.    3  houTt.     2  Gr.,  56  8e.,  S7  Jn.,  1  So.,  i  8p.     Total 

18.  Mr.  Bakbb.  —  ArgomentatiTe    Composition.  —  Eight   foreniicf ,    prec 

bj  brleft.  —  Lectures  and  conferences.     I  hoar.  9  Se.,  1  Sp<     Toti 

G.  ProfeMors  Tausbio  and  Hast,  and  Mes<n.  Hatbs  and  Maboh.  — Oral 

cussioD  of  Topics  in  Political  Economy  and  HUtorj.    2  boars. 

25  Se.     Tola 

10.  Mr.  Bates.  —  Elocntion.     2  honrs. 

21  So.,  22  Ju.,  2  So.,  S  Sp.,  1  Sc     Toti 

[8'.  Professor  Cbild.  —  Anglo-Saxon.  —  Sweet's  Anglo-Saxon  Reader.    S  hi 

1st  half-year.  Omitted  In  1890 

11.  Professor  Kiitbbpob.  — English  Literature.  —  Bacon.  —  Milton.     3  hi 

13  Se.,  1  Ju.,  10  So.,  1  Fr.,  2  Sp.     ToU 

7.  Professor    Wbndbu..  —  English    Literature   of  the    Eighteenth    Cen 

Ihour.  1  Or.,24Se.,28  Jn..  26  So.,  2  Fr.,  6  3p.     Toti 

[6.  Professor  A.  S.  Hiu..  —  EngUjh  Literature.  — Poets  of  the  Nineteenth  I 

nry.     2  hours.     1st  half-year.  Omitted  in  18»a 

9.  Bfr.  Gates.  — English  Literature.  — Prose  Writers  of  the  mneteenth  < 

oiy.    1  hour.  26  Se.,  24  Ju.,  19  So.,  4  Fr.,  II  Sp.,  2  8c.    Toti 

For  QraduattM  and  UndtrgraduaUt :  — 

6.  Professor  Bxiaos.  — Engliah  Composition  (advanced  eonrae).     3  houn 
1  Or.,  18  Se.,  1  Ja.,  1  Sp.    Toti 
[1.  Professor  Child.  — English  Literature.  —  Chancer.     S  hours. 

Omitted  in  1890 


JVuKori/y  for  Oraduata :  — 

19.  Professor  Kittbbdok.  —  Historical  English  Orammar.     8  honrs.     2d 

year.  8  Gr.,  2  Se.    To 

16.  Professor   Bkioqs.  —  History    and   Prinnplei    of  Ei^lith   Yeraifla 

1  hour.  2  Or.,  4  Se.,  1  Ju.    To 

[S*.  Professor  Kittbbdoe.  —  Anglo-Saxon  Poetry.     S  hours.     2d  haU-yesi 

Omitted  in  1890 

4.  Professors  Child  and  KiTxaenoB.  -~  Early  English.  —  Old  English  liter 

from  1200  to  1460.-—  Matzner's  Altenglische  Spracbproben.     8  hotira. 

8  Gr.,  SSe.     To 

14,  Mr.  Baebb.  —  English  LIteratare.  —  The  Drama  from  the  Miracle  Pli 

the  Closing  of  the  Theatres.     Ihour.     2  Or.,  6  Se.,  1  Ju.,  2  Sp.     Tot 

[17.   Professor  Wbhdbll.  —  EngUsh  literature  of    the    Elizabethan    pi 

1  hour.  Omitted  in  189C 
[IS.  Professor    Bbioos.  —  English    Literature    of    the    SeTenteenth   Cei 

2  hours.     2d  half-year.  Omitted  in  189( 
SO.  Professor  Wkhdell.  —  Course  of  Research.  1  Or.     Ti 


INBTRUCnON. 


GEBHAN. 
y  for  UrtdrrgradvaUt :  — 

icHOLB  and  Dr.  Poll. — ElcmenterT'CoDne.  —  Qnunnwr.  —  TrwuW 
t'om  Gennao  into  EngliBh,  and  elementary  ezercues  in  tranBlatiog  Into 
an.     3  hooTi. 

9  Se.,  *  Jn.,  6  So.,  184  Fr.,  28  Sp.,  10  Sc,  1  Lftw.  Total  192. 
OLL.  — ElenentBrj  Conne.  —  Grammftr.  —  Compoiition.  —  Translation 
e«dmg  at  light.  —  Selection!  in  Froie  and  Foetiy.     G  haun. 

2  Se.,  I  Ju.,  IS  Fr.,  3  Sp.  Total  21. 
icHOLs.  —  Intermediate  Coarse.  —  Grammar.  —  CompoiIUon.  —  Trani- 
I  and  reading  at  sight.  — Selectioni  from  the  Wiitera  of  the  Eighteenth 
Ilneteenth  Centuries.     S  hours. 

2  Ju.,  5  So.,  62  Fr.,  S  Sp.,  i  Sc.  Tol*l  76. 
wor  Babtleit-  — Writers  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.  —  German  Frose, 
7,  and  Drama. — Composition.  —  Reading  at  sight.     3  hours. 

2  Se.,  6  Jn.,  57  So.,  9  Fr.,  2  Sp.,  2  Sc.  ToUl  78. 
saorvoM  Jaobhahn.  —  German  Prose.  — Subjects  in  History  and  Biog- 
'.  —  Composition.  —  Reading  at  sight.     3  hours. 

S  Se.,  2  Ju.,  37  So.,  12  Fr.,  4  Sp.,  G  Sc,  1  DL  Total  70. 
nan  Prose.  —  Subjects  In  Natural  Science.  — Reading  at  sight.  8  hours. 
Omitted  in  1890-91.] 
r«80r  FsAitcitE.  —  Lessing  and  the  German  Drama.  —  Practice  in  writing 
lan.  S  hours.  4  Se.,  11  Ju.,  U  So.,  18  Fr.,  B  Sp.,  1  Sc.  Total  63. 
:noT  BAHfLerr.  —  Schiller  and  his  Contemporaries.  —  Practice  in  vrit- 
iermao.  1  Gr.,  4  Se.,  6  Jo.,  5  So.,  6  Fr.,  1  Sc.    Total  28. 

isaoc  voir  Jaoemahh.  —  Goethe  and  the  Romantic  School.  —  Practice  In 
ng  German.    8  hours. 

1  Or.,  e  Se.,  16  Jn.,  31  So.,  13  Fr.,  2  Sp.  Total  69. 
Poll.  —  German  Grammar  and  practice  in  writing  German.     I  hour. 

1  Gr.,  S  Se.,  10  Jo.,  17  So.,  11  Fr.,  6  Sp.  Total  49. 
••■or  FiAHCKE. — General  History  of  German  Literature.  —  Lectures, 
collateral  reading.     3  hours.  6  Se.,  9  Jn.,  8  So.,  1  Sp.     Total  23. 

iuain  and  Undergradaatet ;  — 

rasor  Fbancke.  —  History  of  German  Literature  and  Art  from  the  Ref- 
ition  to  the  middle  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.  —  Lectures  and  theses. 
an.  Omitted  in  1890-91.] 

'euor  Fbahcke. —  History  of  German  Literature  and  Art  in  the  Middle 
I.  —  German  Mythology —  Epics  and  Lyrics  of  the  time  of  the  Crusades, 
lomuieiqne  and  Gothic  Art.  —  Growth  of  Cities. — The  Renaissance. — 
tnrea  and  theses.     2  hours.  2  Se.,  8  Ju.,  2  So.     Total  7. 

wior  Ton  Jaoehann.  — Nibelnngenlied.  — Kadmn.  —  Iwein.  —  Parzival. 
tf  slther  von  der  Vogelweide.  —  Translation  into  Modem  German.  — 
:tarei  sod  theses.     2  honrf.  1  Qr.,  2  Se.,  1  Jo.,  1  So.     Total  5. 
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Primarily  for  Oraduata :  — 

SOa.  Profcsgor  Francke.  —  CHtical  Study  of  ielected  topici  in  the  Hiitoi 
German  Literature.     1  hour.  t  Or..  1  Be.     To' 


GERMANIC   PHILOLOGT. 
PtiMarilg  for  Graduaits :  — 

12-  ProfeMor  VON  Jagemahk.— Gothic     1  hour.  2  Or.,  3  8e.     To 

[13.  ProfesBor  Kittrbdoe.  —  Icelandic  (Old  Norse).  —  Selectioni  from  th 
gM  and  the  Elder  Eilda.    3  hour*.  Omitted  In  1S90 

[U.  ProfeBior  von  Jagemahn.  —  Old  Saxon.     I  tionr.         Omitted  In  IS90 
[IE.  Profe»»or  von  Jaqehanh.  —  Old  High  German.     1  hour. 

Omitted  in  1890 
16.  Profesaor  Kittredob.  —  Germanic  Mythology.     8  bouri.     lit  haif-yea 

2  Or.     Toi 

[IT.  Frofcuor  vor  Jaobmahh.  —  Middle  High  German.  —  Critical  itudy 

text  (advanced  coune).    1  hour.  Omitted  in  1890 

18.  ProfeMor  von  Jagemakn.  —  Historical  Orarontai.  —  Introdoction  ti 

■tndy  of  Germanic  Philology.     1  hour.  1  Gr.     Toi 

FRENCH. 
Primarily  for  Undtrgraduaiti :  — 

A.  Profeiior   de   Sdhicrbasi    and   Dr.    Mabcod.  —  Elementary    Coon 

French  Froae.  —  Chardenal'i  Firat  and  Second  French  Counei.     3  hot 

3  Se.,  3  Ju.,  4  So.,  SO  Fr.,  16  Sp.,  II  Sc.     ToU 

la.  Profeuora  Cohh  and  de  Sdiiichrabt  and  Dr.  Harcod.  —  Grammar, 

ing,  and  coropoiition.  —  George  Sand.  —  Duma*.  —  About.  —  SandM 

La  Fontaine.     3  houra. 

1  Gr.,  1  Se.,  10  Jd.,  30  So.,  100  Fr.,  19  Sp.,  S  Sc.     Total 
16.  Frofeaior  Sakdehson  and  Dr.  Marcod. —  Reading  at  aight  of  French  F 
Grammar.  —  Translation   from  French   to  English   and   from   Englii 
French.     3  hours.  4  Se.,  8  Jr.,  15  So.,  34  Fr.,  4  Sp..  6  Sc.     Toti 

2.  Professor  Sandebsom.  ^French  Proae  and  Poetry.  — La  Fontaine.  — 
neille.  —  Racine.  —  Moli^re.  —  Beaumarchue.  —  Alfred  de  Muaaet.  — 
(ac.  —  Historical  Grammar.  —  Composition.     8  houra. 

I  Gr.,  8  Se.,  U  Ju.,  67  So.,  46  Fr.,  10  Sp.,  I  Sc.     Total 

8.  Dr.    Habcov.  —  Practice   in   writing    and    speaking   French   (eleme: 

course).     £  hoars.  4  Se.,  7  Jn.,  12  So.,  11  Fr.,  4Sp.,  S  Sc.     Toti 

4.  Hr.   Damion.  —  Practice  in   nriUng  and   speaking  French   (interme 

course).     3  houra. 

1  Gr.,  7  Se.,  19  Ju.,  21  So.,  10  Fr.,  2  Sp.,  2  Sc.     Tot) 
6.  Profetsor  db  Sdmichrait.  — Practice  in  vrltiog  and  speaking  Frcitcb 
Tanced  covrte).  —  Oral  discaisions.     2  hours. 

G  8e.,  8  Ju.,  3  So.,  4  Fr.,  1  Sc     Toti 
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Bnora  BAcHeh  and  db  SoMiCBBjtar.  —  Geoenl  view  of  French  Litern- 
.  —  Th6&tre  clttBiiquc.  —  Bounet.  —  Voltaire.  —  ItousKan.  —  Victor 
10.  — Thenwi.     3  hours.     4  Se.,  18  Ja.,  21  So.,  23  St.,  6  Sp.     Total  76. 

HlKafM  and  Uiidtrgraduaiet ;  — 

Feuora  Cohk  and  Sahdbbsoh.  —  French  Literature  in  the  Nineteenth 

\taTj.  —  LectureB,  themei,  and  collateral  reading.    3  houra. 

'  Omitted  in  1890-91.] 
fenon  Conn  and  Sindbkhon.  —  Freoch  literature  in  the  Eighteenth 
itnry.  —  LectnreB,  themes,  and  collateral  reading.     8  honr*. 

1  Gr.,  10  Se.,  U  Jn.,  8  So.,  2  Fr..  1  Sp.  Total  33. 
ifeuon  BAcHEB  and  de  Suhiciirast.  —  French  Literature  in  the  Seven- 
nth  Centnrj.  — Lectures,  themes,  and  collateral  reading.     3  hours. 

Omitted  in  1890-91.] 
•feuon  BAcHEB  and  de  Sdmichbabt.  —  French  Literature  in  the  Six- 
nth  Century.  —  Lectarei,  themes,  dnd  collateral  reading.     8  hours. 

4  Se.,  1  Ju.,  3  So.,  1  Ft.  Total  9. 
ifeiior  Corn.  —  French  Grammar.  —  Critical  Study  of  modern  texti.  — 
mpoiition.     3  honrs.  1  Gr.,  2  Se.,  1  Jo.     Total  4. 

rily  for  Graduaitt  ;  — 

r.  Mabcod.  —  French  Literature  from  the  Thirteenth  to  the  end  of  the 

Fteenth  Century.  —  Lectures,  themes,  and  collateral  reading.     3  hours. 

Omitted  In  1890-91.] 

.  Harcou.  —  French  literature  from  the  Invasion  of  the  barbarlsns  to  the 

lirteenth  Century.  — Lectures,  themes,  nud  coUat«ral  reading.     3  hours. 

lGr.,2Jo.     Total  3. 

Coca  SB  s  or  Rebeabch. 

idy  of  special  topics  in  French  Literature.^ 

ofeisor  CoHH.  ^The  Chanioni  di  Oatc.  1  Se. 

.  HAHCOtr.  — The  Romances  of  the  Round  Table.  1  8e. 

ofessor  BdcBEB.  —  Montaigne. — Thesis.  1  Se. 

ofeMor  Sakdebion.  — George  Sand  and  BaUac  m  representatiTes 
French  Idealism  and  Realism.  1  Gr. 

Total  4. 
ITALIAN, 
ri/y  />r  Undergradualet :  — 

ifessor  Sheloon.  —  Elements  of  Grammar.  —  Selections  from  modem 
thors.  —  Elementary  exercises  in  vriting  Italian.     3  hours. 

I  Gr..  8  Se.,  13  Ju.,  12  So.,  13  Fr.,  1  Sp.  Total  48. 
ofeuor  Shbldok.  — Literature  of  the  Fifteenth  and  Sixteenth  Centuries, 
nqnoto  Tasso.  —  Ariosto.  —  Machiarelli.  —  Pulci.  —  Reading  at  sight.  — 
miMi  and  prose  compoBidon,  irith  reading  of  modem  text*.     3  hours. 

3  8e.,  4  Jo„  1  So.,  1  Sp.  Total  9. 
uHij  for  Oraduattt :  — 

rofessor  Nash.  —  "II  Trecento"  (selections  from  Boccaccio,  Fetrarca, 
>Mte).  — Early  Italian  (Nannncci's  Manuale  delU  Letteratnra  del  Primo 
bseolo).  —  Outline  of  the  History  of  Italian  Uterature.  —  Composition. 
'h«».  lGr.,a8e.,  IJn.     Total*. 
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4.  ProfeHor  Nobtoh.  —  Literature  wid  the  Fine  Arti  in  luljdaringthe  I 
Ag«a  and  the  Renaiiiuice,  with  ipe^^l  itudj  of  Daote.    8  boun. 

I0r.,8Se.,lJii.,  1  Di.    To 

SPANISH. 
Prmarilg  for  Vade^raduatti :  — 

1.  ProfeMon  Nisr  and  Shbukih.  —  Elements  of  Grammar.  —  Gil  B 
Bl  Eco  de  Madrid.  —  Elementary  ezerciie*  in  wrlUng  Spnnlah.     S  hon 

I  Or.,  16  8e.,  17  Ju.,  17  So.,  83  Fr.,  6  Sp.,  I  Sc.     To 

2.  Profesior  N&su.  —  Modern  Literature  (novel*,  playa,  etc.).  —  Read 
right.  —  Adranced  Grammar  (Syntax).  —  Converaation.  —  Proie  coi 
tioD.    3  honn.  8  Se.,  1  Ju.,  1  So.    T 

Frimariiy  for  Oraduatt* :  — 

[8.  Literature  of  the  Sixteenth  and  SeTenteenth  Centnriei  (lelectloai  froi 
deroD,  Lope  de  Vega,  and  Cerrantei).  —  Early  Spaniih  (the  Poem 
Cid).  —  Ontline  of  the  History  of  Spaniih  Literature  (lectnrea,  with  c 
ral  reading).    8  boura.  Otnitted  In  189 

ROMANCE   PHILOLOGY". 

Profbisor  Shbldoit.  —  Six  lectorei  introductory  to  the  comparstiTe  atady 
Romance  languagea. 

iVtmart/y  for  OradaaitM  :  — 

3.  Profeuor  Shbldoh.  —  Phonetics,  with  special  reference  to  the  expla 
of  sound-change*  in  the  Romance  languagea.    2  hour*.    2d  balf-yeai 

2  Or.,  S  Se.     T 

]|S.  Professor    Sheli>oh.  —  Old   French. — Phonology   and   Inflexions. - 

oldest  texts.  — La  Chanson  de  Roland.  —  Jolnrille.  —  Chretien  de  Tro 

Aucassin  et  Nlcolette.     2  hours.  Omitted  in  189 

4.  Professor  Shblvoh.  —  Provencal.  —  Language  and  Literature,  with 
tions  from  the  poetry  of  the  Troubadours.     2  hours.     2d  half-year. 

2  Se.,  I  Ju.     T 
[6.  Professor  Shbldon.  —  Low  Latin.     2  hours.     2d  half-year. 

Omitted  in  189i 
[6.  Professor  Sheldon.  —  Old  French  Dialect*,  with  special  reference  to  i 
Norman.     2  hours.  Ooiitted  in  IBS' 

T.  Professor  Shbldoh.  —  The  French  Element  in  English.     2  hours. 

ISe.    T. 
20.  Professor  Shbldok.  —  Course  of  Research.  I  Gt.    T 

PHILOSOPHY. 
Primarily  for  Undergradiiaiti :  — 

Professor  Rotcb.  — Twelve  Introductory  Lectures  on  the  Histoiy  and  Pra 
of  Philosophy.     (Open  to  the  pubbc.) 


P"<*i«l  DbwiT^tioiw.    3  hours. 

4Gr.,  53Se.,28  Ja.,*So.,8Fr.,  7  Sp.,  1  Sc,  8  Dl.     Total  108. 
■'^"■wnlj/w  Oradualtf :  — 
T-  Profeiwr  Etbebtt.  —  The   Content  of    Christian   Fdth.  —  Lectares   and 
*«T'-   Shoun. 
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COCRSEB    or    RBaKARCH. 

Mt.  ProfeuoT  Rotcb. — Metaphjaical  Seminarr.  —  Subject  for  the  jeftr: 
DcTelopment  of  the  Uegeliao  Syitem. — Lectares,  papera,  and  ori 
reiearch.    2  honrt.  3  Or.    To< 

SOc  Profetior  Falmbb.  —  EUucal  Seminary. — Subject  for  the  year:  Mc 
Pefiimiim.  —  Schopenhauer  and  Hftrtuuuin.  —  Thesea.     2  hoars. 

1  Gr.,  1  Se.,  1  Di.     Tot 


POLITICAL  ECONOMY. 
iVtaiarily  for  Undtrgradui^et :  — 

1.  Professor  Taobsio  and  Mr.  Coi-a. — Pint  half-year:   Blill'i  Priociplt 
Political  Economy.    3  houTS. 

Second  half-jiear :  — 
Division  ^  (Theof^ticai);  Mili'sPrincipleaof  Political  Economy.  — Caii 
Leading  Principles  of  Poiitical  Economy.    8  honri. 
Division  B  (Deicriptive) :  Lectarc*  on  Finance,  Labor  and  Capital,  C 
eration.  —  Hadley's    Railroad    Transportation.  —  Laughlin's    Bimetal 
S  houra. 

A,  10  Se.,  G3  Ju.,  eOSo.,  2Fr.,  17  Sp.,  J  Sc,  1  Law;  B.  12Se.,3t 
lSSo..2Fr.,7Sp.     Total 
i.  Profeaaor  Dunbak.  —  Economic  History  of  Europe  and  America  ainci 
Seven  Years'  War.  — Lecturea  and  written  work.     S  hoari. 

29  Se.,  2S  Ju.,  25  So.,  i  Ft.,  16  Sp.,  1  Sc.     Total 

Ibr  Oradvattt  and  Undergraduata :  — 

2.  Professor  Taussig  and  Mr.   Brooks.  —  History  of  Economic  Tbeoi; 
BxaminaUon  of  seicctioDi  from  Leading  Writers.  —  Socialiam.     8  hour 

4  Gr.,  10  Se.,  8  Ju.,  1  Sp.    Tola 
8.  Mr.  Brooks.  —  InveaUgatlon  and  DiacuisioD  of  Practical  Economic  ^ 
tions.  —  Sotnai  Questions.  —  Short  theses.     S  hours,     lit  half-year. 

IGr.,  TSe.,  1  Ju-.lSp.     Tota 

6.  Profeaaor  Tausrio.  —  History  of  Tariff  Legislation  in  the  United  St 

2  hoars.     3d  half-year.  1  Gr.,  28  Se.,  12  Ju..  3  Sp.     ToM 
8.  Mr.  Cole.  — Histor7  of  Financial  Legislation  in  the  United  States.    !  lie 

1st  half-year.  1  Gr.,  29  Be.,  13  Ju.,  S  Sp.     Tota 

7.  Profesaor  Ddnbar.  —  Poblic  Finance  and  Taxation.  —  Cohn'a  Finaniwii 
schaft.     8  hoars.  3  Gr.,  4  Se.,  1  Ju.     Tot 

».  Professor  Tad ssio.  — Railway  Transportation.  — tiectnre*  and  written  w 

3  hours.     2d  half-year.  U  Se.,  4  Ju.,  2  Sp.     Total 

Frimarily  fitr  Oraduatti :  — 

COUBSES    OF    ReBEABCH. 

SO.  Professor*  Dchbab  and  Taubbio.  —  Special  topics  In  Economic  Theoff 


^f«noT  Hakt.  —  Coiutitiitlon&l  development  of  the  United  Statei.  —  Di«- 
**W)Daf  Constttntioiul  prlDciplei  in  connection  with  iiiilorical  qnestiotu. 
ll»w.  10r.,6Se.,2  Ju.,1  Sp.     Total  9. 
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SB.  Profe«Mn   Mactanb   aod   Chakhiho.  —  Eittorj  at    Cootinentml   Ean 

(chieSj  of  Fnnce  uid  Oermany)  iince  the  Seven  Yean'  War.    i  bon 

lit  half-year.  3  8e.     Total 

29.  ProfcEtors  Mactanb  and  Chankiso.  —  Conititntional  Hiatory  of  Engli 

iince  the  accession  of  George  I.     i  hoars.     2d  half-year. 

2  Or.,  3  Be.     Total 

80.  Frofeuor   Habt.  —  Federal   GoTenunent Uiitorical  and  compftrati 

3  houn.     lat  half-year.  11  Se.,  8  Ju.     Total 

SI.  Professor  Hacvahb.  —  Leading  principles  of  ConstitntioDal  Law.  —  Selec 
cases,  American  and  English.     3  hours.     2d  half-year. 

lGr.,10Se.,fi  Jo.     TotAl 
82.  Dr.  Snow.  — The  historical  deTelopment  of  International  Law.     8  hours. 

1  Gr.     Total 

CODBSES   OF  ReSEABCU. 

20a.  Frofesaoi  Embbton.  —  Church  and  State  in  the  Middle  Ages.  —  Semina 

2  hours.  1  Gr.,  2  Di.     Tota! 

20i.  Dr.  Gboss.  —  The  History  of  Local  Government  during  the  Middle  Ag 

e«pecia11y  in  Great  Britain.  —  Thesis.     3  hours.  1  Se.    Tota 

[20c.  Mr.  BBNDEi.ABt.  — English  HUlory  in  the  period  of  the  Long  Parliamc 

—  Seminary.  Omitted  in  1890-9 

SOd.  Studiei  in   the  History  of  Enghud  and  France,   1775-1800.  —  Semiiia 

1  Gr.     ToU 

SOc.  Professors  Cbahhibo  and  Habt.  —  Seminary  in  American  History.    2  hoi 

8  Gr.,  7  8e.     Total 

20/.  Dr.  Show.  —  Seminary  in  the  History  of  American  Diplomacy.     9  boi 

I  Gr.     Tota 
ROMAN  LAW. 
Mr.  ScnopiBLD.  —  History  and  Institutes  of  Justinian,  inclading  the  Law 
Inheritance,  and  Selections  from  the  Institutes  of  Gaiui.    S  hours. 

1  Gr.,  18  Se.,  8  Jo.    Total 

THE  FINE  ABTS. 
PrimarUg  for  UndtrgradualtM :  — 

1.  Mr.  MooBE.  —  Frinciplesof  Delineation,  Color,  and  Chiaroicnro.  —  Lectn 
(once  a  week),  wilh  collaleral  reading.  —  Practice  in  drawing  and  in  the  i 
of  water-colors. — Perspective.     3  hours. 

18  Se.,  8  Ju.,  8  So.,  10  Fr.,  6  Sp.,  7  Sc.     Total 

2.  Mr.  MooBB.  —  Principles  of  Design  in  Painting,  Sculpture,  and  Arc 
lecture. — Lectures  (twice  a  week),  with  collateral  reading.  —  Practice 
drawing  and  water-colors.     3  hours.        T  Se.,  6  Ju.,  3  So.,  1  Ft.     Total 

fbr  Oradvaitt  and  Undergraduaiti ;  — 
8.  Professor  NoBTOK.  — Ancient  Art.     3  hoars. 

i  Gr.,  84  Se.,  88  Ju.,  60  So.,  *  Fr.,  23  Sp.,  3  Sc.     Total  Sj 
[4.  Professor  Nobtun.  — RonMn  and  Mediaeval  Art    3  hours. 

Omitted  in  1890-9J 
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14.  Dt.  Osgood.  —  Higher  Algebra  (Quuitici).     3  houri. 

I  Gr.,  2  Be.,  9  Jn.     Toti 
6.  ProfesBOT  Byeblt.  —  Analytic  Hectumics.     S  bonre. 

6Gr.,l  8e.,  2  Ju.     Tab 

9.  Profeitor  J.  M.  Psibce.  —  QaaternioiiB  and  Theoretical  Mechanics  (tec 

couTie).     S  houra.  8  Or.,  I  Se.     Toti 

10.  Profesior  Btbrlt.  —  Trigonometric    Series.  —  lotroduction  to  Sphei 

HstidodIci.     2  houn.  5  Gr.,  1  Se.     Tot 

15.  Professor  J.  M.  Feibce.  — The  Theory  of  FunctloDS.    8  hours. 

6Gr.,  I  Se.     Tot 
Primarily  for  Oraduattir  — 

[11.  Professor  B.  O.  Peircb.  —  Hydrostatics.  —  Hydrolunematics.  —  F 

FaDCtiooB  and  Velocity.  — Patentiai  Functions  and  their  nies.    3  hoars. 

Oniitted  in  1890- 

[16.  Professor  Bteblt.  —  Problems  in  the  Mechanics  of  tUgid  Bodies.     2  he 

Omitted  in  1690- 

[17.  Professor  J.   M.   Peibcb.  —  Analytic    Geometry    of  Three    Dimeni 

(advanced  conrie).  Omitted  in  1S90- 

16.  Professor  B.  O.  Peibce.  — Wave  Motion.     3  hours.     3  Gr.  Tot 
18.  Professors  J.  M.  Pbirce,  Btbblt,  and  B.  0.  Feikcb.  —  Finite  Difference 

Theory  of  Numbers.  —  Calcnlns  of  VaiiaUons.  — Least  Squares.  —  Led 

by  the  studenU.     1  liour.  i  Oi.    Tot 

[19.  Differential  Equations  (adTanced  course).  Omitted  in  1691- 

Co  DRIES  OF   RBSBAROH. 

20b.  Professor  Bteblt. —  Bessers  and  Lamp's  Functions.  1  Qr.     Tot 

c.  Di.  OsoooD.  —  Higher  Algebra  (second  course),    i  hours.    1  Qr.    Tot 

ENGINEEKING. 
Primarily  for  Undergraduate*:  — 

1.  Mr.  Wait,  —  Mechanical  Drawing.  —  Descriptive  Geometry.  —  Tinting, 
metric  Drawing,  Shadei  and  Shadows,  Ferapectire.     6  hours. 

S  Se.,  6  Ju.,  6  So.,  8  Fr.,  14  Sc.     ToU 

2.  Mr.  W*it.  —  Surveying,  Plotting,  and  Topographical  Drawing.  —  Johni 
Theory  and  Practice  of  Surveying.  —  Geodesy.     6  hours. 

1  Gr.,  7  Se.,  4  Ju.,  6  So.,  1  Fr..  1  Sp.,  S  Sc.     ToU 

5.  Mr.  Jouhhon.  —  Stereotomy.  —  Applicationa  of  Descriptive  Geometr; 
Investlgatioii  of  Arches.     2  hours.  6  Se.,  1  Ju.,  G  8c.     Tou 

4.  Mr.  Wait.  —  Levelling.  —  Topographical  Drawing.  —  Searle'a  Field  I 
neeriug.  —  Railroad  Surveying,  Location,  and  Constmction.     6  hours. 
1  8e.,  5Sc.     Tot 
For  Qraduattiand  Undergraduate*:  — 

6.  Mr.  JoHRBON. —  Graphical  Statics. — Mecb'vict  of  Construction.  —  Bi 
ing  Materials,  and  their  application  to  Stmctates.    6  hours. 

4  Se.,  1  Jd.,  si  8c.     Tot 
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CODBIB   or   RBBBAaCH. 

•20.  Profetior  Trdwbridob.  —  (a)  Spectrum  Analjiig.  —  LaborUoiy 
(twelve  hour*  ft  week),  1  Or.     T( 

CHEMISTRY. 
Primarily  for  Undtrgradualti :  — 

A.  ProfesGor  CooKB.  —  Elementary  ChemisCrj  {lectores).  I  hour,  lat 
year.  2  Se.,  1  Ju.,  6  So.,  323  Fr.,  37  Sp.,  7  So.      Totn 

B.  Dr.  HoNTiHOTON.  —  Experimental  Chemiitry.  —  Lectarei  and  labei 
work  (Ihree,  or  if  taken  as  a  full  course,  six  hours  a  week). 

1  Se.,  4  Ju.,  9  So.,  20  Fr.,  H  Sp.,  6  Sc.     Tot 

C.  Dr.  UuKTiHOTON.  —  IsC  half-year;  Mineralogy  of  common  rocks,  inci 

a  study  of  the  characters  and  distribution  of  the  mineral  species  consUi 
ordinary  rock.  — Second  half-year :  Metallic  Ores,  including  blow-pipe  i 
ing  and  the  simpler  methods  of  furnace  assaying  of  gold  and  silrer  oi 
Lectures  (three  hours  a  week). 

2  Se.,  1  Ju.,  2  So.,  5  Fr.,  1  Sp.,  1  So,     Tot 
I.  Professor  Jackson.  —  Qeneral  DescriptiTe  Chemistry,  ioclnding  its  ap 
tions  in  the  arta,  and  embracing  the  scheme  of  the  chemical  elemei 
Lectures  (twice  a  week)  and  laboratory  work  (fonr  hours). 

1  Or.,  18  Se.,  19  Ju.,  34  So.,  20  Fr.,  5  Sp.,  22  So.     Tots 

3.  Dr.  HmrriMaTOK.  —  Systematic  Mineralogy.  —  Lectures  in  the  U 
Cabinet  (three  hours  a  week)  and  practical  exercises. 

3  Or.,  7  Se.,  9  Ju.,  9  So.,  6  Fr.,  S  Sp.,  11  Sc.    Tot 

5.  Professor  H.  B.  Hill.  —  Qualitative  Analysis  (chiefly  laboratory  work, 
nine  hours  a  week).  11  Se.,  10  Ju.,  6  So.,  2  Sp.,  10  Sc.     Tot 

4.  Professors  CooKB  and  H.  B.  Hill  and  Dr.  Richabds.  —  QuaotitaliTe  A 
sis  (chiefly  laboratory  work,  about  nine  hour*  a  week). 

TSe.,  1  Ju.,SSo.,  6Sc.    Tob 
For  Oraduatf  and  Undtrgraduattt :  — 

^a.  Professors  CnoKE  and  H.  B.  Hiu.  and  Dr.  Richards. — Qnantil 
Analysi*  (second  course).  —  Laboratory  work. 

1  Or,  S  Se.,  1  Ju.,  1  Sc.     To 
G.  Professor  H.  B.  Bill.  —  The  Carbon  Compounds.  —  Lectures  (three  til 
week)  and  laborstoiy  work  (three  to  six  hours  a  week). 

S  Or.,  3  Se. ,  3  Ju.,  1  So.,  1  Sp.,  8  Sc.     TdU 
Frimarily/or  Oraduaia :  — 

6.  Professor  Cooke.  —  Adrauced  Problems  In  Inorganic  ChemlMry 
Chemical  Physics,  including  Molecular  Weights  and  Volumes,  The 
Chemistry,  and  Specific  RefractiTe  Power.  —  Lectures  (three  times  aw 
and  laboratory  work  (six  hours  a  week). 

4  Gr.,  3  Se.,  2  Ju.,  1  Sp.,  1  Sc.     Tots 

7.  Professor  Cookb.  — Crystallography  and  the  Physics  of  Cryttals. — Led 
and  Practical  Exercises.  —  DiscuMion  and  measurement  of  crystals.  —  ( 
t*l  Optics.  .  1  Gr.    ToI 
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CODBBES  OP   ReSBASCB. 

a)  ProfeBioT  Cooke.  — Detennination  of  Atomic  WeighU.  2  Gr. 

b)  Protpaior  Jachsuh.  — Aromatic  Oomponnds.  1  6r. 
(0  Profpasor  II.  B,  Hell.  —  Organic  Chemistry.  3  Gr. 
[i)  Profcisor  .TArxsoN.  —  Inorganic  Chemistry.    Omitted  in  1690-91.] 

(e)  Professor  Cooke  anil  Dr.  Huntinotou.  —  Mineralogy.  I  Gr. 

Total  7. 
BOTANY. 
marityfor  Undergradaatea :  — 

Mr.  Ganong.  — Botnn}'.  —  Lectures  and  lalraratoiy  practice.  3  hours. 
2d  half-year.  IGr.,l7Se.,  I9ju.,41  So.,  49  Fr.,  18  Sp.,  11  Sc.  ToUl  153. 
Profeisor  It'ablow.  —  Morphology  of  Plants.  —  Lectures  and  laboratory 
work.     S  honra.     1st  half-year. 

1  Gr.,  10  Se.,  5  Ju.,  IS  So.,  2  Ft.,  1  Sp.,  3  8c.     Total  35. 
Oraduaiit  and  Vadergraduata :  — 
Mr.  Ganoho.  —  Botany  (second  course).  —  Lectures  and  laboratory  practice. 

2  hours.  3  Gr..  3  Se.,  3  Ju.,  1  So.,  1  Fr.,  1  Sp.,  1  8c.  Total  13. 
Professor  Farlow.  —  Cryptogamic  Botany.  —  Lcctarea  and  laboratory  work. 

3  hoars.  3d  half-year.  5  Or.,  3  8«.,  IJn.,  2  So.,  1  8c.  Total  12. 
Korily  for  Oraduatt$ :  — 

COUKSES   OF   RbSEASCH. 

I.  Professor  Goodale. — Experimental  Vegetable  Physioli^y.  —  Systematic 
and  Economic  Botany.  Omitted  in  1890-91.] 

Profeisor  f  ablow.  —  Stractore  and  I>e*elopmeDt  of  Cryptogam*.  —  Labor- 
atory work.  7  Gr.,  1  8c.     Total  8. 

ZOOLOGY. 
marilyfor  Undtrgraduatei :  — 

ProfeaaoT  Habx.  —  Zoology.  —  Lectures  and  labonttory  demonstratioiu. 
3  boors.     1st  half-year. 

a  Gr.,  13  Se.,  8  Ju..  22  So.,  21  Fr.,  11  8p.,  12  8c.    Total  89. 
Ur.  G.  H.  Parker.  —  Morphology  of  Animals.     3  hours.     2d  half-year. 

1  Gr.,  0  Se.,  4  Ju.,  12  So.,  3  Fr,  1  Sp.,  4  8c.     Total  34. 

OraditaUi  and  Undtrgraduattt :  — 

Mr.  G.  H.  Parker.  —  Comparative  Anatomy  of  Vertebrates.  —  Lectures  and 

laboratory  work.     3  hour*.  4  Gr.,  7  Se.,  6  Jr.,  8  Be.     Toul  20. 

Proteiior  Mark.  —  Hlcroicopic  Anatomy. — Lectures  and  laboratory  work. 

^  bonrs.    1st  half-year.  S  Gr.,  1  Jn.,  3  8c.    Total  9. 

■profssior  Mark.  —  Embryology  of  Vertebrates.  —  Lectures  and  laboratory 
work.    8  hours,     id  half-year.  6  Gr.,  1  Jr.,  S  8c.     Total  9. 

nmarity  /„  Graduaia :  — 
»■  Dr.  SuDE.  — Comparative  Osteology.     1  hour.  2  Se.,  1  Ju.     Totals. 

Courses  op  Research. 
*>■  Prtfeiwr  Mark.  —  Anatomy  and  Development  of  Animals. 

e  Or. ,  1  So.    Total  9. 
*"*■  '^'•mtHaobh.  — General  Entomology.  Omitted  in  1890-91.5 
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GEOLOGY. 
Primarily  for  UndtrgraduaU$  :  — 

1.  Professor  Davis.  —  Meteorology.  —  Lectures,  recitations,  wriU 
and  laboMtorf  work.     3  hours,     lat  hsif-j'ear. 

SI  Se.,  IS  Ju.,  16  So.,  21  Fr.,  6  Sp.,  7  8 

2.  Profesior  Davib.  —  Pliysieal   Geography.  —  Lectures, 
exercises,  aod  laboratoiy  work.     3  hours.     2d  half-year. 

1  Gt.,  21  Se.,  13  Jn.,  19  So.,  32  Fr.,  11  Sp.,  11  Sc.     Tot 

4.  Professor   Shalbb. —  Elementary   Geology.  —  Lectnrei.  —  Dana's   I 
of  Geolc^.     3  hours. 

6  Se.,  49  Ju.,  52  So..  84  Fr.,  18  Sp.,  16  Sc.     Tot 
4a.  Dr.  Habkis.  —  Elementary  Geology.  — Laboratory  and  field  exercise 
occasional  lecturea.     4  hours. 

2Gr.,8Se.,  15  Ju.,  18So.,81Fr.,8  8p.,  14Sc.    Tt 

For  Qraduatei  and  Undtrgraduatet :  — 

5.  ProtesBOrs  Bbalbr  and  Davis  and  Dr.  Wolff.  —General  Critical  Gi 

—  Lectures,  field  work,  and  theses.     3  hours. 

3  Gr.,  8  Se.,  6  Ju.,  8  So.,  3  Pr.,  5  Sp.,  6  Sc.     T< 

9.  Dr.  Habrib.  —  Structural  and  Dynamical  Geology  of  the  stratifled  ro 

Lecture*,  reading,  and  theses.     1  hour.  2  Gr.,  2  Sc.    1 

14.  Professor    Shalen.  —  Pttlaeontology.  —  Lectures,    laboratory    worl 
theses.    8  hours.  2  Gr.,  4  Se.,  1  Ju.,  2  Sc.     1 

22.  Dr.    Wolff.  —  Petrography.  —  Lectures,    laboratory    work,    And, 

Z  hours.  1  Or.,  2  Se..  3  Sc.     1 

[18.  Professor  WKiTNer.  —  Economical  Geology.     4  hours.     Fur  half-ye 

Omitted  in  let 

Primarily  for  Oradaattt :  — 

15.  Fro  feasor  Sua  LEB.  —  Historical  Geology  (with  laboratory  work).     2  I 
26.  Mineral  Veins  and  Metalliferous  Depoaits :  Iheir  mode  of  occurreDi 

theories  of  their  origin.     3  hours.     1st  half-year. 

2  Or,  12  Se.,  2  Ju.,  1  So.,  6  Sc.     T< 

Courses  of  Research. 
20a.  Professor  Davis.  —  Physical  Geography  and  Meteorology  (second  c 

—  Lectures  and  reports.     2  hours.  2  Gr..  1  Ju.,  I  So.,  2  Sc.     1 
20b.  Professor*  Sualeb  and  Davib  and  Drs.  Wolff  and  Habris.  —  Ad 

geological  field  work ;  for  training  in  the  principlee  of  Geological  Snr 
with  original  investigation  in  the  fleld  and  practice  in  the  prepai* 
reports.  4  Gr.,  3  Se.,  2  Ju.,  4  Sc.     T 

[20e.  Professor  Shale B.  — Palaeontology  (second  course).    Omitted  in  18 
2(W.  Dr.  Wolff,  —  Petrography  (second  course). — Individual  rcaearcl 
fleld  and  laboratory.  1  Sc.     ' 
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Snmmer  vacation  might  be  counted  towards  the  d^rees  of  A.B. 
S.B.  Such  couraea  have  been  given  for  several  years  and  have  so 
times  had  a  large  attendance,  especially  in  Chemistry,  Phys 
Botany,  Geology,  and  Physical  Training.  Originally  undertakei 
meet  the  special  wants  of  teachers  and  of  other  persons  outside 
the  University,  these  courses  have  been  carried  on  under  the  charg 
a  committee  appointed  by  the  President  and  Fellows  —  in  most  caj 
although  not  always,  by  members  of  the  regular  teaching  force, 
Btill  in  no  way  under  the  reaponaibility  or  jurisdiction  of  either  of 
Faculties.  Their  proved  nsefulness  has  demonstrated  the  value 
BUcb  concentrated  study  as  was  reqnired  of  those  pursuing  tbera, 
as  time  has  gone  on  tbey  have  attracted  an  increasing  proportiot] 
students  of  the  University.  The  College  Faculty  more  than  o 
consented  to  recognize  work  done  in  some  of  these  coarses  as  w 
to  be  counted  for  the  degree  of  A.B.,  but  was  reasonably  unwil 
to  commit  itself  far  in  the  direction  of  counting  work  Dot  done  ui 
its  control,  or  under  the  other  safeguards  which  guarantee  con 
publicly  given  in  term-time.  The  need  of  some  systematic  provii 
as  to  the  use  of  these  courses  by  undei^aduates  continued  to  be  i 
however,  and  the  Faculty,  therefore,  atler  full  consideration  de 
mined  to  admit  to  its  list,  among  the  courses  to  be  counted  for 
Bachelor's  degrees.  Summer  courses  proposed  under  the  responsib 
of  ttie  proper  departments  and  formally  approved  by  the  Facu 
when  carried  on  under  the  supervision  of  some  regularly  appoii 
officer  of  instruction,  with  proper  tests  of  the  systematic  applica: 
and  proficiency  of  the  students  and  with  a  final  examination  in 
form  not  later  than  October  1.  The  further  condition  was  impot 
that  not  more  than  two  Summer  courses,  counted  as  the  ei(nivalen 
half-courses,  should  be  taken  in  any  one  year.  Under  these  coi 
tions  seven  Summer  conrses  were  proposed  and  approved  —  on< 
German,  two  in  Engineering,  one  in  Physics,  one  in  Botany,  and 
in  Geolog}',  together  with  one  in  Geol<^cal  Field-work,  to  be  coui; 
as  a  full  or  as  a  half-course,  according  to  the  length  of  time  for  wl 
it  is  followed. 

Several  Summer  conrses  ontside  of  this  list  were  given  as  ai 
without  complying  with  these  conditions,  and,  therefore,  without 
privilege  of  counting  for  the  degree,  the  departments  concerned  fl 
ing  that  the  character  of  the  courses  or  the  uses  to  which  they  ti 
mainly  adapted  did  not  make  it  worth  while  to  bring  them  within 
rules  laid  down  by  the  Faculty.  Such  courses  will  no  doubt  conti 
to  serve  the  same  excellent  purposes  as  heretofore,  extending  ai 
important  benefits  of  the  University  equipment  and  methods 
teachers  and  others  who  could  not  otherwise  have  access  to  th 
The  courses  placed  under  the  Faculty's  rules  and  therefore  to 
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THE  COLLEGE. 

To  THE  President  of  the  UdiVKESnT : 

Sir,  —  I  have  the  honor  to  present  to  you  a  report  on  the  ado 
istration  of  the  College  during  the  academic  ;eai  1890-91 

The  number  of  students  at  the  beginning  of  the  jear  waa  ^rt 
hundred  and  forty-one :  — 

Seni.rs S89 

Junior* 2B4 

Sophomores 190 

Frctbnien 8S7 

Total  number  of  undergraduate! 1200 

Special  Students .141 

Total 1S41 

These  flgnrea  show  a  gain  of  sizty-nine  over  the  praeediag  year 

Q>lB.  Loss. 

Seniors 10 

Janiurs ■ 10 

Sophomores S      .  . 

FTetbmen 13 

Special  Students 8 

Total  gain 71 

Total  loss _2 

Net  gain et 

The  large  gain  in  the  Fi-eshman  class  is  explained  in  part  by 
failure  of  thirty-nine  Freshmen  of  the  preceding  year  to  meet 
College  requirements,  and  the  consequent  reappearance  of  nuui< 
them  as  Freshmen. 

The  candidates  for  the  degree  of  A.B.  in  1891  were  three  hnnc 
and  four,  of  whom  six  were  registered  as  Graduates,  one  as  ] 
Student,  one  as  Medical  Student,  four  as  Juniors,  and  one  as  Spc 
Student.  Fifteen  Seniors  and  one  Jnnior  failed  to  receive  the  degi 
yet  the  total  number  of  degrees  conferred  was  unusually  large :  — 


Graduated 

Friled 

im. 

,«.. 

1SSB. 

■». 

IMO. 

18 

221 

225 

T 

.. 

204 

4 

276 
4 

2t 

Outside  of  the  Senior  class  of  1890-91,  the  losses  and  the  gain 
the  number  of  undergraduates  between  October,  1890,  and  Octo 
1891,  may  be  seen  from  the  following  table :  — 
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took  the  exftmiaations  for  admiBBioii  to  tho  Freshman  class  in  1: 
and  enough  er  am  in  at  ions  beside  to  cover  the  greater  part  of 
work  of  the  Freshman  year. 

The  most  important  statistJcs  in  regard  to  the  new  Freshman  < 
are  found  in  the  following  table  :  — 

AdmiHed  by  txvniaUioa  in  1881 3S3 

before  1891 19 

from  other  colleget 11 

from  a  higher  cIsh S5 

from  the  Special  Students 3 

from  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School  .    .   .  _. 1 

Tolal 881 

The  next  table  sbowB  the  losses  and  the  gains  in  the  nombe 
Special  Stadenta  between  October,  1890,'  and  October,  1891 :  — 

In  attendance,  October,  1890 141 

Left  College  before  the  end  of  the  7ear 16 

Left  College  at  the  end  of  the  year 4i 

Entered  a  College  clasa 23 

Took  the  degree  of  A.B.  in  1891      1 

Tolal  low 82 

Returned  to  College,  October,  1891 6B 

Hawlj  admitted 104 

In  attendance,  October,  1891 168 

Net  gain 21 

The  gain  in  the  number  of  Special  Students  is  the  more  notewo 
because  the  committee  in  charge  of  Special  Students  grows  stri 
and  stricter  in  deciding  whom  to  admit,  as  well  as  in  deciding  wht 
demand  of  men  already  admitted. 

A  combination  of  the  foregoing  tables  shows  a  net  gain  of 
hundred  and  seventeen  students  between  October,  1800,  and  Octo 
1891. 

Four  students  died  before  the  summer  vacation  ;  but  nothing  in 
condition  of  the  College  last  winter  accounts  for  so  large  a  nun 
of  deaths.  One  Senior  and  one  Junior  died  of  peritonitis ; 
Freshman,  of  pneumonia ;  one  Special  Student  was  drowned. 

Before  discussing  the  examinations  for  admission,  I  must  men 
the  person  who  knows  most  about  them.  Miss  Charlotte  M.  Ha 
after  nineteen  years  at  the  Office  iu  University  Hall,  left  the  ser 
of  the  College  in  September,  1891.  The  daughter  of  James  W.  Ha 
late  Secretary  of  the  College,  she  became,  in  1872,  her  father's  aa 
ant.  During  the  remainder  of  Mr.  Harris's  life,  and  after  his  dc 
she  held  a  position  as  responsible  as  it  was  burdensome.  At  all  t 
the  Dean  relied  on  her  remarkable  accuracy  and  her  unique  knowl 
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Among  the  Advanced  Stndies,  L.atin  still  leoAa,  with  three  hnn< 
and  sixty-two  candidates,  or  over  eighty-nine  per  cent ;  Greek  oc 
next,  with  two  hundred  and  seventy-seven ;  and  Advanced  Pbj 
is  sdll  last,  with  five,  of  wbom  four  failed.  Ambitious  and  able 
didates  continue  to  offer  a  greater  number  of  Advanced  Studies 
the  College  demands.  The  relative  position  of  the  Advaaced  Stu 
may  be  seen  in  the  following  table :  — 


Number  of  CADdidfttei.  .  . 

ISM. 

,«>. 

IMl. 

827 

" 

374 

408 

P.r«nL 

P««nt. 

Ptra 

No.offeringOreek    .... 

213 

74 

262 

70 

277 

68 

"         ■'       Latin     .... 

305 

93 

334 

89 

862 

89 

"        "      Greek  Comp.  . 

188 

57 

190 

51 

214 

53 

"        "      Latin 

200 

61 

217 

68 

268 

'■       German     .    .   . 

43 

13 

49 

18 

77 

19 

"        "      French  .... 

84 

26 

88 

24 

92 

22 

"         "       LogarithiDB  and 

Trigonometry 

64 

17 

75 

SO 

86 

21 

"         ■'       Solid  Geomelry 

61 

19 

91 

24 

100 

££ 

Anal.  Geouetr; 

15 

G 

16 

4 

18 

4 

■'       MecbaniCB     or 

AdT.AIgebra; 

in  1891    Adr. 

Algebra  only 

10 

3 

82 

6 

27 

6 

"       Physic.      .   .   . 

1 

0.8 

9 

2 

G 

"         "       ChemiBtry     .    . 

27 

8 

41 

11 

41 

10 

If  these  studies  are  ranked  according  to  the  numlier  of  candic 
that  they  attract,  the  result  is,  — 


2.  Greek. 

3.  Latin  ComposiUon. 

4.  Greek  Compoaition. 
6.  French. 

6.  SoUd  Geometry. 

7.  Logarithms  &  Trigon. 

8.  German. 

9.  Chemiatry. 

10.  Analytic  Geometry. 

11.  Mechanic*  or  AdT.  Alg. 

12.  Physics. 


Greek. 

Latin  Composition. 

Greek  Composition. 

Solid  Geometry. 

French. 

Logarithm!  &  Trigon. 

German. 

a-emistry. 


Latin. 

Greek. 

Latin  Composllio 

Greek  CompoBiiii 

Solid  Geometry. 

LogarilhDU  &  Tr 
German. 
Chemistry, 
Advanced  Algebr 
Analytic  Geometi 
Physics. 


Mechanics  or  Adv.  Alg. 
Analytic  Geometry. 
PhyiicB. 

The  most  striking  thing  in  these  tables  is  the  stability  that 
show  in  the  relative  position  of  Advanced  Studies.  In  1890  £ 
Geometry  passes  French  in  the  rank-list,  and  Mechanics  or  Advai 
Algebra  passes  Analytic  Geometry;  in  1891  the  order  is  preci 
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me  Min  1890.  It  is  worth  noting,  also,  thatthemunberof  can- 
is  in  Advanced  Greek  increaaee ;  and  that  in  both  Latin  and 
Compoeition  even  the  percentage  is  larger  for  1891  than  for  ■ 

I  next  table  gives  the  percentage  of  failure  in  each  of  the  atndies 
I  at  the  examinations  for  admission :  — 


liih 

k 

ch 

>r7  (Andeot) 

(Modem) 

e  Geometiy 

ical  Science  (DeicripttTe), 
ici  (ExperimenUl)  .  .  .  . 

k 

k  CompoiitioD 

ch 

krithmi  and  TrigaD0D)etr7 

I  OeomeUr 

ytic  Geometry 

banlc*  or  Advanced  Algebi 


,„. 

18SS. 

ISM. 

,». 

16 

17 

12 

14 

3 

6 

9 

6 

8 

6 

3 

S 

■  10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

12 

11 

11 

G 

7 

6 

11 

8 

18 

18 

10 

22 

28 

ni 

10 

ai 

13 

17 

17 

IS 

16 

23 

26 

16 

H 

14 

9 

19 

20 

10 

8 

9 

17 

27 

24 

16 

12 

17 

23 

3fi 

17 

33 

28 

21 

17 

18 

81 

S3 

23 

24 

sot 

71 

32 

*0 

884 

19 

23 

31 

16 

33 

3S 

374 

22 

78 

M 

4Sl 

87 

22 

100 

11 

80 

6 

0 

0 

7 

rill  be  borne  in  mind  that  these  flgures  tell  merely  what  per  cent 
:  candidates  who  have  offered  this  or  that  study  at  either  the 
linary  or  the  Pinal  Examinations  have  failed  in  it  at  the  Final ; 
lat,  for  the  purposes  of  this  table,  the  record  of  the  Preliminary 
linations  is  a  record  of  solid  suoceas.  Thus  the  percentage  of 
B  in  atudiea  which,  like  Elementary  Greek  and  Latin,  are  usually 
d  at  the  Preliminary  Examinations  becomes  conspicuously  small. 
68,  for  example,  though  twenty-four  per  cent  of  the  Preliminary 
dates  in  Elementary  Greek  were  conditioned  and  seven  per  cent 


,,  Advanced  Algebr*  only. 
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of  the  Fin&l  candidates,  the  percent)^  of  failure  appears  as  thn 
for  DO  one  who  had  disposed  of  Elementftr5  Greek  at  the  Prelimini 
'  ExatniDations  presented  it  at  the  Final ;  and  seven  per  cent  of  thi 
who  presented  it  at  the  Final  Examinations  ia  but  three  per  cent 
the  whole  number  of  candidates  examined  in  Elementary  Greek. 

Another  table  shows  the  general  results  of  the  examinations  fr 
the  time  when  the  College  abandoned  the  "  Old  Method  " :  — 


CMdidalM 

Admined 

clear 

188S. 
815 

IBM. 

IBM. 

iir 

827 

874 

MJ 

801 
126 
I* 
1.1 

SOS 
lU 
33 

7. 

348 
146 
26 

7. 

87 
161 

rej 

In  1891,  for  the  first  time,  examinations  for  admission  were  b 
in  Japan. 

Four  hundred  and  twentj^eight  candidates  (fifty-two  more  thai 
1890)  took  Preliminary  Examinations.  The  result  of  these  exami 
tions,  from  the  time  when  the  College  abandoned  the  "Old  Metho 
appears  in  the  following  table :  — 

Number  of  candidate!  who  recelred  certifi- 
cates for  examinntiooi  occnpying 

Less  than  five  houra 

Five      houri .    .   , 

Six 

Eight 
Nine 
Ten 
Eleren 
Twelve 
Thirteen   ' 
Fonrteen  ' 
Fifteen 

Seventeen" 


Eeceived  certiflcatei 
F«Ued 


Total  number  of  candidates    . 
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selves  and  a  clog  to  their  fellows.  In  spite  of  all  this,  they  ma 
so  industrious  that  the  process  of  getting  rid  of  them  is  embarrass 
and  even  heartless.  There  is  no  escape  from  the  conclusion  that  t, 
men  should  not  be  admitted  to  a  course  already  too  crowded 
efficient  toaching.  The  same  is  true  of  Freshmen  who  have  faile 
the  admission  examination  in  English  ;  since  to  prescribe  for  a 
a  course  for  which  he  has  just  proved  himself  unfit  is  no  less  iilof 
than  to  admit  to  it  a  man  whose  fitness  has  not  been  tested. 

In  all  such  cases,  the  remedy  seems  to  be  the  postponemen 
Freshman  English  till  the  second  year.  In  the  first  year,  the 
should  prepare  themselves  for  the  admission  examination.  To  ee 
lish  a  College  class  for  them  would  be  a  movement  in  the  wrong  d: 
tion,  since  the  College  wishes  the  preparatory  schools  to  do  more  i 
and  not  lees.  Some  competent  private  tutor,  however,  might 
among  them  enough  pupils  to  form  a  large  class  ;  might  thus  take  < 
pupil  at  a  moderate  price ;  and  might  be  of  great  service  both  b 
class  and  to  the  College.  Moreover,  since  the  English  prescribe 
College  covers  only  three  of  the  four  undergraduate  years,  postp 
ment  of  Freshman  English  does  not  involve  postponement  of 
bachelor's  degree. 

The  reasonable  attitude  of  our  students  toward  College  discii 
was  shown  last  year,  more  clearly  than  ever,  in  the  celebration ' 
great  athletic  victory  won  in  the  face  of  many  obstacles  and  after  n 
defeats.  Never  have  the  good  sense  and  the  self-restraint  of  Har 
students  been  put  to  a  severer  test. 

In  the  course  of  the  year,  one  Senior  was  suspended  for  drun 
ness ;  the  probation  of  one  Senior,  one  Junior,  four  Sophomores, 
five  Freshmen  was  closed ;  and  one  Freshman  was  dismissed 
dishonesty. 

Thirty-two  students  suEFered  the  penalty  of  "exclusion."  Act 
ing  to  Regulation  12,  "  Any  instructor,  with  the  approval  of  the  D 
may  at  any  time  exclude  from  his  course  any  student  who  in 
Judgment  has  neglected  the  work  of  the  course.  Such  excli 
shall  be  reported  to  the  Administrative  Board  at  its  next  meeting 

"  Any  student  who  has  been  excluded  from  one  or  more  coi 
may  be  required  to  place  himself  under  the  directioa  of  a  pc 
approved  by  the  Dean." 

No  other  regulation  leads  to  such  diversity  of  practice.  In  189C 
the  penalty  of  exclusion  was  used  in  sixteen  courses  only.  The  g 
eat  number  of  exclusions  (five)  fell  to  English  B  (Sophomore 
scribed  Themes)  ;  the  next  greatest  (four)  to  the  elective  ooi 
Greek  C  and  Grerman  C.    Thirty-two  exclusions  of  College  stud 
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WO  escluaioDB  of  Scientific  students,  make  up  the  record  of  tlie 

fonDity  of  practice  in  the  use  of  this  penalty  is  much  to  be 
d.  At  present,  every  instructor  puts  his  own  interpretation  on 
ie  of  tbe  Faculty  ;  and  the  delicate  job  of  mutual  adjustment 
to  the  Dean.  In  my  opinion,  the  penalty  should  be  employed 
arely.  It  has  the  radical  defect  of  giving  to  a  student  who 
y  does  little  the  opportunity  to  do  less.  The  fear  of  it  ia 
ating ;  but  the  penalty  itself,  like  hanging,  is  most  helpful  to 
en  on  wbom  it  is  not  inflicted.  No  doubt  a  student  excluded 
)ae  course  may  be  made  to  feel  that,  unless  bis  work  in  other 
B  promptly  improves,  he  shall  be  put  on  prob.ition ;  moreover, 
it  take,  at  some  time,  besides  his  regular  work,  the  equivalent 

course  Trora  which  he  has  been  excluded ;  but,  for  the  time 
hia  work  ia  nominally  diminished.  For  this  reason,  an  instructor 
do  well  not  to  resort  to  exclusion  except  with  students  whose 

is  hopeless,  and  whose  presence  in  the  course  —  or  absence 
:  —  is  demoralizing. 

year  1890-91  was  the  first  year  of  the  existence  of  the  Admin- 
e  Board  of  Harvard  College.  This  lai^  executive  committee 
Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences  consists  of  fifteen  members 
I  the  chairman,  the  Dean  of  Harvard  College.  The  members 
10-91  were:  — 

rEiiT  L.  Shitu,LL.D.,  Frofeitar  of  Latin,  Dean. 
ILK*  E.  Norton,  Litt.D..  LL.D.,  Professor  ofiht  History  of  Art. 
U.IB  J.  Whitb,  A.m.,  Profesmr  of  Mathematici. 
IGB  H.  Palugb,  A.m.,  pTofettor  of  Philosophy. 
\  Tbowuridoi,  S.D.,  Frofasor  of  Physics. 
MB  A.  Bastlett,  Attitiani  Profcator  of  German. 
AiL»  M.  Datib,  M,E.,  Prof tssor  of  Physical  Geography. 
LiAM  E.  BrsBLr,  Ph.D..  Prof tttor  of  Mathematics. 
KLM  B.  Lammak,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Sanskrit. 
LFUE  CoHN,  LL.B.,  A.M.,  Assistant  Proftssor  of  French. 
I  M.  MaCVANE,  A.B.,  Professor  of  Iliitory. 
UAH  Snow,  Pb.D.,  Instructor  in  Internalional  Laa, 
I  H.  Wbioht,  A.m.,  Professor  of  Greek. 

EB  W.  Hpntixoion,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Mineralogy  and  Chemulry. 
mu  H.  MoBOAN,  Ph.D.,   Tutor  in  Orttk. 
■OB  L.  KiTTBEDOE,  A.B.,  Assistant  Professor  of  English, 

delegation  of  power  to  the  Administrative  Board  came  none 
on.  The  Faculty,  too  big  to  handle  little  thinga,  wasted  an 
Mionable  amount  of  time  in  vain  attempts  to  handle  them.     By 

chaise  of  tbe  details  of  College  government,  the  Board  left  the 
y  [n«  to  discuas  those  laiger  queations  tiiat  rightfully  belong  to 
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it.  Yet  relief  to  Ihe  Faculty  was  a  burden  to  the  Board.  1 
by  year,  aa  our  organization  improves,  more  and  more  of  the  « 
once  done  clumsily  by  the  Faculty  of  Harvard  College  is  delegj 
to  committees ;  but,  since  the  growth  of  the  University  and 
increasing  thoroughness  of  its  administration  keep  up  the  demE 
on  the  time  of  the  Faculty,  the  work  of  the  committees  seems  a  c 
increase  of  labor.  Nearly  every  member  of  the  Faculty  is  al) 
member  of  more  than  one  bard-worked  committee.  The  busii 
must  be  done,  and  may  be  done  best  by  instructors;  but  from 
amount  and  complexity,  especially  at  the  beginning  of  the  Col 
year,  it  bids  fair  to  annihilate  that  repose  without  which  study,  in 
high  sense,  is  impossible.  It  drains  a  teacher's  strength  in 
first  week,  and  forces  him,  when  his  energy  should  be  freshest,  t( 
to  the  class-room  with  a  mind  full  of  subjects  other  than  his  teach 
Instead  of  the  enthusiast  that  he  should  be,  he  seems  too  ofte 
jaded  scholar  struggling,  against  nature,  to  transform  himself  int 
man  of  business. 

In  spite  of  these  disadvantages,  common  to  all  committees, 
Administrative  Board  has  more  than  justifled  its  existence.  Ind 
ing  among  its  members  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Advisers 
Freshmen,  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Special  Students, 
a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Athletics,  it  comes  into  contact  i 
those  bodies  of  students  that  need  closest  watching.  Though  not 
lai^e  to  discuss  competently  matters  of  detail,  it  is  large  euougb 
represent  every  impoitant  interest  of  College  life. 

At  flrst  the  Board  did  not  know  the  limits  of  its  functions,  and 
its  way  with  care.  It  acted  on  cases  of  "  dropped"  students  i 
petitioned  to  be  restored,  and  on  cases  of  students  who  by  extra  w 
at  admission  and  extra  work  in  College  had  advanced  to  the  po 
bility  of  reducing  the  four  College  years  to  three,  or  of  dividing 
fourth  year  between  the  College  and  a  professional  sctiool ;  it  gran 
or  refused  petitions  for  leave  of  absence.  Any  subject  which 
Faculty  might  naturally  put  into  the  hands  of  a  large  committee  i 
full  power,  the  Administrative  Board  accepted  as  its  own ;  any  bi 
nesa  concerning  which  the  Faculty  had  declared  a  general  polic, 
administered  in  detail. 

In  regard  to  authority  in  cases  of  discipline,  the  Board  bad  li 
instmction.  Probation,  a  penalty  commonly  proposed  by  the  I> 
of  Harvard  College,  was  its  natural  property ;  and  relief  fVom  pro 
tiou  was  in  its  hands :  but  the  closing  of  probation  and  the  cos 
quent  separation  of  a  student  from  the  Collie  was  too  serioui 
responsibility  to  assume  without  special  permission.  According 
on  October  13,  1890,  it  was  voted  to  ask  the  Faculty  whether 
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or  dismissal,  which  shall  be  referred  by  them  to  the  Focnl^ 
no  Btudeat  shall  be  suaptended  liy  any  administrative  board  ' 
the  concurrence  of  two  thirds  of  all  the  members  of  that  board 
"  All  cases  in  which  any  student  is  separated  fVom  the  Uni' 
whether  temporarily  or  permanently,  shall  be  reported  to  the  ] 
at  its  next  meeting." 

On  December  16,  1890,  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences  vc 

"  That  the  names  of  all  students  admitted  to  the  Graduate  i 
Harvard  College,  and  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School  be  entere 
the  records  of  the  Administrative  Boards  of  those  schools  respe< 
and  not  apon  the  records  of  this  Faculty." 

la  accordauce  with  this  vote,  the  Board  recorded  the  na 
studentti  regularly  admitted  to  the  Freshman  class,  of  stude 
mitted  from  other  coUegeii,  and  of  Special  Students. 

By  examining  the  records  of  candidates  for  the  bachelor's  ' 
sifliug  the  deserving  cases  from  the  undeserving,  and  malcii!; 
report  to  the  Faculty,  the  Board  completed  its  work  for  the  ye 

Ad  amendment  to  the  College  Regulations,  adopted  by  the  ] 
May  26,  1891,  has  an  important  bearing  on  the  question  of 
years'  course,  and  causes  some  embarrassment  in  the  Board.  ' 
regulations  for  "Anticipation  of  College  Studies"  are  as  folic 

Amticipation  of  College  Stddies. 

14.  Students  are  allowed  to  anticipate  any  of  the  prescribed 
of  the  Freshman  year  or  any  of  the  elective  studies  open  to  Fre 
by  passing  a  creditable  examination  in  them  at  the  beginning 
year ;  and  in  place  thereof  to  substitute  any  elective  coursee 
they  may  be  qualified  to  pursue. 

15.  A  student  who,  besides  passing  a  creditable  examinat 
admission  to  the  Freshman  class,  has  anticipated  Freshman  f 
may,  if  he  see  fit,  count  them  towards  hie  degree  in  either 
following  ways :  — 

(1)  He  may  obtain  permission  to  reduce,  by  tlie  amount 
studies  anticipated,  the  number  of  courses  regularly  required 
Seuior  year,  or  in  the  Senior  and  the  Junior  years,  providi 
the  reduction  shall  not  exceed  one  full  course  in  either  year, 
permission  will  be  granted,  however,  only  for  the  purpose  of  ei 
him  to  devote  the  time  thus  gained  to  bis  remaining  studies. 

(2)  If  he  has  anticipated  studies  amounting  to  a  substanti 
tion  of  the  work  of  the  Fresliman  year,  and  desires  to  fu 
requirements  for  the  degree  in  three  years,  he  may  apply 
Faculty  for  leave  so  to  do,  specifying  in  his  application  the  i 
in  which  he  proposes  to  arrange  his  studies  for  that  purpose 
Faculty  will  decide  on  snch  applications  according  to  the  < 
stances  of  each  case. 
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he  that  shall  "  see  fit"  but  the  Faculty.  The  new  regulation,  on 
other  hand,  makee  a  distinct  promise  that  "the  courses  sbaV 
placed  to  the  student's  credit":  and  since,  by  Regulation  5, 
student  whose  record  of  work  performed  is  complete  at  the  begin] 
of  any  year"  may  take  five  or  six  courses  a  year,  and  since,  bj 
same  regulation,  no  one  of  the  five  or  six  courses  is  leas  a  part  of 
regular  work  than  another,  the  new  Regulation  15,  when  comb: 
with  Regulation  5,  encourages  the  student  to  hope  for  a  degree  at 
end  of  three  years.  Perraiasion  to  count  toward  .the  degree  the  t 
of  certain  Summer  courses  encourages  him  further.  Moreover,  < 
if  he  has  anticipated  no  College  study,  and  taken  no  Summer  con 
he  is  encouraged  by  Regulation  5  alone ;  for  though  langu^e 
that  in  the  last  paragraph  of  the  Amendment  may  check  his  hopes 
save  the  Faculty  from  committing  itself,  it  is  difficult  for  the  Fac 
logically  to  maintain  that  a  man  of  mediocre  standing  who  has  U 
six  courses  a  year  for  three  years  is  not  entitled  to  the  degree  whii 
grants  without  hesitation  to  a  man  of  less  than  mediocre  stani 
who  has  taken  four  and  a  half  courses  a  year  for  four.  With 
plexities  like  these  the  Faculty  is  now  struggling ;  and  the  Boai 
awaiting  instruction. 

LxBAROK  R.  BBIGGS,  Dexu 

DaCKMBKK,  1891. 
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To  THE  President  of  the  UMivERsrm 

Sir,  —  The  following  report  of  the  Lawrence  Scientific  Schoo 
the  year  1890-91  is  respectfully  submitted  :  — 

The  whole  number  of  students  connected  with  the  School 
ninety,  of  whom  thirty-five  were  regular  students.  Two  stad 
received  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  at  Commencement, 
steady  increase  in  the  number  of  students,  from  fifteen  in  1685— ( 
ninety  in  the  year  189t)-91  —  the  lai^est  number  ever  entered  on 
books  of  the  School  in  one  year  —  gives  every  hope  that  the  Sc 
will  take  its  place  as  one  of  the  important  and  successful  brancb 
the  University. 

The  course  in  astronomy,  for  which  the  need  has  been  show 
former  repoits,  has  now  been  established.  The  work  for  the 
1891-92  will  be  limited  to  instruction  in  practical  field  astronomy  ; 
it  is  expected  that  in  the  near  future  the  teaching  may  be  exteDdt 
descriptive  astronomy,  that  students  from  the  College  may  b«  adm 
to  both  these  courses  on  the  same  conditions  aa  those  Impoaei 
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ta  of  this  School,  and  that  the  work  in  this  subject  may  be 
1  to  their  credit. 

instruction  in  the  use  of  tools  is  still  given  at  the  Cambridge 
i  Training  School,  where  our  students  receive  every  poasi- 
«ntion  and  consideration  from  the  efflcient  superintendent, 
ury  Ellia.  Until  such  time  as  the  number  of  students  who  are 
d  to  take  this  instruction  becomes  too  lai^e  to  be  accommodated 
Uannal  Training  School,  this  arrangement  is  probably  the  most 
ent  for  the  School ;  but  I  must  again  point  out  that  the  School 
iasing  in  numbers  so  rapidly  that  provision  must  soon  be  made 
ing  this  instruction  inside  our  walls. 

need  of  a  workshop  for  electrical  engineering  has  been  most 
recognized  and  met  by  a  gill  of  $10,000  from  Mrs.  Benjamin 
;h.  With  this  sum  it  is  expected  that  a  substantial  and  con- 
k  shop  will  be  built  and  equipped,  sufficient  to  supply  the 
i  requirements.  It  has  been  so  planned  that  it  can  be  extended 
fntore  OS  may  be  necessary. 

£ime,  perhaps,  to  make  some  remarks  on  the  new  organization 
was  introduced  a  year  ago,  by  which  the  School  was  placed 
^he  «ontrol  of  an  Administrative  Board,  which  is  itself  subordi- 
o  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  The  Administrative  Board 
School  has  worked  most  harmoniously,  and  the  regular  attend- 
f  its  members  at  the  meetings  has  been  in  marked  contrast 
le  attendance  of  the  Faculty  which  controlled  the  School  before 
>i^anization.  So  far,  then,  as  can  be  judged  from  the  experi- 
L  this  School,  I  regard  the  present  organization  as  an  improve- 
n  the  one  which  it  replaced. 

system  of  prescribed  group-courses,  which  is  the  system  fol- 
in  this  School,  is  defensible  only  when  the  number  of  courses 
Teat  as  to  fairly  meet  the  needs  of  the  public.  It  will  be  good 
,  therefore,  to  multiply  the  courses  as  rapidly  as  circumstances 
Iqw.  At  present  the  courses  are  those  of  Civil  Engineering, 
Btry,  Geolc^;y,  Biology,  and  Electrical  Engineering.  It  is  hoped 
course  in  Anatomy,  Physiology,  and  Physical  training  will  be 
iti  1892-93.  The  courses  which  would  naturally  be  the  next  to 
^blished  are  Architecture  and  Mechanical  Engineering.  Of 
two  courses,  that  in  Architecture  could  be  established  at  com- 
vely  small  cost,  while  that  in  Mechanical  Engineering  will  re- 
ft large  expenditure. 

W.  S.  CHAPUN,  Dean. 
ibUdob,  30  September,  1891. 
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THE  GRADUATE  SCHOOL. 

To  THB  pRESroENT  OF  THE   UnIVERSITT  I 

SiH,  —  I  have  the  honor  of  presenting  my  report  on  the  etafc 
the  Graduate  School  for  the  academic  year  1890-91. 

The  nnmber  of  students  registered  and  actually  carrying  on  etu 
'  ID  the  School,  in  any  part  of  the  year,  was  one  hundred  and  thi 
two,  of  whom  one  hundred  and  aeveDteen  were  classed  as  resi( 
students,  and  fifteen  (including  eleven  holders  of  fellowships)  as  i 
resident  students.  The  following  table  shows  the  amount  and  na 
of  the  studies  pursued  and  the  proportion  among  the  student 
graduates  and  non-graduates  of  this  University:  — 

Resident  student*  doing  IViU  vork  in   the  School  for  the  whole 

academic  year  .   .   .   .' 6! 

Sesident  students  not  doing  full  work,  or  not  working  for  the  whole 

fear  a»  resident  students 6( 

Non-lieBidenC  students  holding  fellowships ,      11 

Non-Hesident  students  not  holding  fellowships 4 

Students  puraDing  theli  principal  studies  in  the  Semitic  LanKuacei 

and  History 

In  Classical  Philology 1' 

In  Modern  Languages I 

In  Philosophy 1 

In  History  and  Political  Science 1 

In  Music 

In  Mathenintics 1 

In  Phyaica 

In  Chemistry ] 

In  Natural  History ■ 

In  American  Archaeology  and  Ethnology 

Unclassed  students 

First-year  students , 

Second-year  students •    ■    . 

Third-year  students , 

Fourth-year  students > 

Students  in  a  fifth  or  later  year 

A.B.'s  and  S.B.'s  of  Harvard  University,  and  of  no  other  institaUon 
A.B.'s  and  S.B.'s  (and  holders  of  similar  degrees)  of  other  iaaUta~ 

tions  and  also  of  Harvard  University ^ 

Students  not  holding  the  Harvard  degree  of  A.B.  or  S.B 

StudenU  holding  the  Harvard  degree  of  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  or  S.D. 
Students  holding  the  Harvard  degree  of  A.B.  or  S.B.,  bot  not  of 

A.M.,  Ph.D.,  or  S.D 

Students  holding  no  Harvard  degree  in  Arts,  Philosophy,  or  S4d«nc* 
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1  addition  to  the  stndenU  r^stered  in  the  GrodaatA  School,  the 
ftlogae  for  1890-91  contains  tbe  namee  of  thirty-one  bachelors  or 
Iters  of  arts,  science,  letters,  or  philosopbj',  in  tbe  Senior  Class  of 
rrard  College,  four  in  the  Junior  Class,  and  one  in  the  Sophomore 
lbs;  making  thirty-six  graduates  in  all,  registered  in  undergraduate 

Ibe  namber  of  students  in  the  Graduate  School  admitted  to  the 
{Tees  of  A.B.,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  and  S.D.,  and  tbe  number  of  studente 
other  departments  of  the  University  admitted  to  the  degree  of 
U.,  at  Commencement,  1891,  is  shown  in  the  following  table:  — 

GndnMe  stDdents  admitted  to  A.B T 

Gimduate«tDdeDtiM]initted  to  A.M 36 

Ondnats  itndenta  ulmitted  to  Ph.D 7 

GnduKte  Btadent*  ttdmitted  to  S.D 1     51 

SenJora  sdmittedto  A.M.,  with  A.B 2 

Profeiaional  (tudents  admitted  to  A.M.  on  special  conriei  of  itadj       6 
FrofeiBional  itadeoti  admitted  to  A.M.  vith  a  profesilonal  degree  .      81     S8 

Total  of  the  aboTe  list 89 

Dedact  Graduate  stndeotB  admitted  to  A.B 7 

Total  DDiiiberadmittedtoA.M.,Ph.D,,orS.D Sa 

rhose  admitted  to  the  d^rees  of  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  and  S.D.  may  also 
classified  aa  follows  :  — 

Harrard  Bacbelon  of  Arts  or  Science,  or  pertoni  receiving  A.B. 

at  the  lame  time,  not  also  graduated  ebewliere 66 

Harrard  Bachelors  of  Arts  or  Science,  also  graduated  elsewhere  .        6 

Stodenu  not  Harvard  Bacbelon  of  Arts  or  Science 18    62 

The  following  are  the  names  of  the  students  admitted  to  the  degree 
Doctor  of  HiUotophy  and  MaaterofAiit  or  to  the  degree  of  Doctor 
Science:  — 

To  Ph.D. 

Hennan   Vandenburgh    Amei,    a.b.  {Amhertt  Coll.)  1688,    a.m.   (ITarvard 

lie.)  1890;  in  Historj'  and  Political  Science  (American  Hiatorj). 

3eorge  Aaron  Barton,  a.b.  {Haverford  Coll.}  1882,  a.«.  (,Ibid.)   1685.  a.m. 

'arvard  Univ.)  1890;  in  the  Semilic  Languages  and  History. 

Herbert  Haviland  Field,  a.b.  1886,  a.m.  1890;  in  Natural  Hittory  (Zoology). 

^red  Emory  Hajnei,  a.b.  1889,  a.m.  1890;  In  History  and  Political  Science 

nericau  Hiitory). 

[ohD  William  Henry  Walden,  a.b.   1888,  a.m.  1889;   in  Ancient  Languages 

lasncalPliilology). 

Villiam  McHicbael  Woodwortli,  a.b.  1868 ;  in  Natural  Hiitory  (Zoology). 

Theodore  Fraodi  Wright,  a.b.  1866,  a.m.  1869;  in  Philosophy  (Metaphysics). 

To  S.D. 
Di««  Seward  Parker,  a-B.  1687;  in  Natnral  History  (Zoology). 
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Of  ^e  Btodents  admitted  to  the  degrees  of  Ph.D.  and  S.D 
Ames  Is  now  inBtructor  iu  History  at  the  Univereity  of  Micb 
Dr.  Barton  is  Associate  in  Biblical  Study  and  Semitic  Languaf 
Bryn  Mairr  College,  Fennsylvania ;  Dr.  Woodworth  is  Instruc 
Microscopical  Anatomy  at  this  University,  and  is  at  the  same 
continuing  bis  studies  in  the  Graduate  School ;  Dr.  Wright  is 
and  Professor  of  Homitetice  at  the  Kew  Church  Theological  & 
Cambridge;  while  Drs.  Field,  Haynes,  Parker,  and  Walde 
continuing  tlieir  studies  in  Europe,  .the  two  last  being  hold 
fellowships. 

The  fellowships  belonging  to  the  Graduate  School  were  held, 
year  1890-91,  by  the  following  persons :  — 

Ifon-Baidetil  Fttiov^i. 
Hurii  Fellowthip,  E.  E.  Hale,  Jr.,  a.b.  1883,  {firit  year),  stniijliig  I 

Philology  at  Halle  and  Jena. 
Boger*         "  C.  F.  A.  Currier,  a.b.  1887,'  a.m.  1888,  {tetond  ytar), 

ing  Hiiiory  and  Conitiiutional  Lam  at  Paris. 
"  J.  H,   Gmy,  a.b.  1887,  ($teond  ytar),   »hidying  F 

Seienct  at  Paris  and  VieDDB. 
Parker         "  H.  B6cher,  a.b.  1S$8,  (third  year),  itadjing  Math> 

at  Gottlngen. 
A.  F.  Poenle,  a.b.  (Denuon  Univ.)  lSe7,  a.m.  (£ 
Univ.)  1888.  ph-d.  (,Ibid.)  1890.  (third  year  aa  a 
Jlrtl  aa  a  HQn-resident  fellow),  Btadjiag  Pttrograp 
Mineralogy  at  Heidelberg. 
"  "  H.  W.  Haley,   a.b.   (Amktrit  Coll.)   1887,   a.m.  (B 

Univ.)  1888,  ph.d.  (^Ibid.)  1S90,  (Mini  year  as  a 
firtloi  a  aoQ-reMdeDtfeUoiT),atudjingC?iu<tcat  fl 
at  Leipzig. 
"  "  L.  L.  JacksoD,  a.b.  1B85,  pb.d.  1888,  (tecondyear),  tl 

Chtmiitry  at  Gottingen. 
Kirkland      '•  F.  B.  Williams,  a.b.  1888,  a.m.  1890,  (firti  year),  H 

HiHory  and  Juritprudtnet  at  Berlin. 
Walker        "  A.  H.  Lloyd,  a.b.  1886,  a.m.  1888,  (,tecond  year  as  a 

firit  as  a  non-resident  fellow)  ;  Btudyiog  Pkilotophy 
lie  and  at  hi  a  home  in  New  Jersey. 
T7ndall8chol«ralup,D.  W.  Slica,  a.b.  1886,  a.m.  1888,  (third  year  »»  » 
Btcond  HS  a  non-resident  fellow) ,  studying  Phytia  at 
Paine  Fellowship,  E.  Cummings,  a.b.  1883,  a.m.  1885,  (third  year),  st 
Social  Science  at  Berlin. 

Resident  Fellows. 
Morgan        "  R.  E.  Edes,  a.b.  (Johns  Hopkins  Unit.)  1889,  (Jlrtt 

studying  Physiology,  Anatomy,  and  Psychology. 
"  "  D.  S.  Miller,  formerly  a  student  at  the  Ptnntyttan^ 

vertity  and  at  Clark   University,  (first  year),   ai 
Philosophy. 
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FarkeT  FeUovihip,  Howwd  Been  Gibton,  a.b.   ISSS,  now  Mndring  Chea 
at  Leipzig. 
"  George  Howard  Parker,  b.b.  1887,  b.d.  1891.  now  itn 

Zoology  at  Lelp^. 
"  "  Jatne*  Brown  Scott,  a.b.  1890,  a.u.  1891,  now  Un 

PolMeai  Seitne*  at  Berlin. 
KlrUand      "  Jonathan  Brace  Cbittenden,  b.b.  {Woretiter  Poly.  Intt.) 

A.B.  {Harvard  Univ.)  1889,  a.m.  (/iui.)  1890,  now  i 
ing  Ma^umatic*  at  Kcinigiberg. 

Retideni  FrUotei. 
Hoi^Can        "  WUUam  JameB  Battle,  *.b.  {Univ.  of  North  Carolina) 

i.M.    (Ibid)    1889,   PH.D.    (Ibid.)    1890,  a.m.   (Ba 
Unit.)  1891,  a  Btudent  of  Clanical  Philology. 
"  "  George  Lncius  Collie,  b.b.   '{Beloit  Coll.)   1881.  a.m.  I 

vard  Univ.)  1891,  a  student  of  Geology. 
"  "  Herbert  Darling  FoBter,  a.b.  {Darimouih  CoU.)  1885 

(Ibid.)  1888,  a  alndent  of  iTwfory. 
■■  "  William  Suddarda  Franklin,  B.B.   ( Univ.  of  Kantat) 

B.M.  (Ibid.)  1888,  a  student  of  nytiet. 
"  "  Alfred  LeRoj  Hodder,  a  itudent  of  PKilotophy. 

Tyndall  Scholarihip,  Allison  Wing  Slocum,  a.b.  {Sanrford  Colt.)  1888, 

(Ibid.)  1889,  a  student  of  Pkyiiei. 

Heaty  Lee  Memorial  Fellowsbip,  Witliam  Hill,  a.b.  (Univ.  of  Katutu) 

A.B.  (Harvard  Univ.)  1891,  a  student  of  Politicai  St 

Oilas  Goodwin  Fellowship,  William  Garrott  Brown,  a.b.  (Iloieard  Coll., 

1886,  A.B.  (Harvard  Univ.)  1891,  a  student  of  Hi$ic 

No  appointment  for  1891-92  has  yet  beea  made  to  the  Paine  Fe 
ship  of  Social  Science. 

Thirty-three  scholarships  were  held  by  resident  students  in 
Graduate  School  during  the  year  1890-91.  At  the  close  of  the  ; 
OQ  recommendation  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  the  nm 
of  the  Shattuck  Scholarships,  which  are  reserved  by  the  terms  ol 
gin,  for  students  of  languages  or  of  mathematics,  was  reduce 
order  to  increase  their  income.  There  are  now  only  seven,  instei 
thirteen,  Shattucli  Scholarships;  and  each  has  an  income  of  I 
The  number  of  Townsend  Scholarships  was  reduced  from  five  to, 
on  account  of  a  Decessity  arising  from  the  diminished  income  ot 
fund.  Thus,  the  number  of  scholarships  available  for  Graduate 
dents  was  reduced  from  thirty-three  to  twenty-six.  In  view,  howi 
of  the  greatly  increased  number  of  applications,  the  Corporatloi 
the  close  of  the  year,  voted  to  establish,  till  further  order  of  the  Be 
twenty  University  Scholarships,  each  having  an  income  of  t 
The  number  of  fellowships  available  for  Graduate  students  is 
twenty,  varying  in  yearly  income  from  S750  to  t4o0,  and  aggregt 
tl  1 ,200  per  year.   The  number  of  scholarships  available  for  Grad 
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stodents  is  forfy-six,  varying  in  annual  income  fh>m  $300  to  $150, 
and  aggr^ating  $10,450. 

Besides  the  above-named  fellowships  and  scholarships,  two  founda- 
tions are  administered  outside  of  the  University  for  the  benefit  of 
Graduate  students.  These  are  the  Hemenway  Fellowship  and  the 
Scholarship  of  the  Harvard  Club  of  San  Francisco. 

The  Hemenway  Fellowship  was  presented  by  Mrs.  Mary  E.  Hemen- 
way, at  the  close  of  the  year  1889-90,  to  the  trustees  of  the  Peabody 
Museum  of  American  Archaeology  and  Ethnolc^y,  to  be  awarded  an- 
nually to  a  student  in  that  department  of  study  pursuing  his  studies 
in  the  Graduate  School  of  the  University.  This  fellowship  was  held 
in  the  year  1890-91  by  Mr.  John  Gundy  Owens,  who  was  reappointed 
at  the  end  of  tbe  year  for  the  year  1891-92. 

The  Scholarship  of  the  Harvard  Club  of  San  Francisco  was  estab- 
lished by  that  club  in  the  year  1886-87.  This  scholarship  is  annually 
awarded  by  the  club  to  a  graduate  of  the  University  of  California 
parsuing,  or  intending  to  pursue,  his  studies  in  the  Graduate  School 
of  this  University,  and  the  appointment  is  made  on  recommendation 
of  the  Faculty  of  the  University  of  California,  or  in  consultation  with 
that  Faculty.  This  foundation  is  an  interesting  example  of  the  valu- 
able services  which  are  in  many  ways  rendered  to  the  University  by 
the  Harvard  Clubs  throughout  the  countrj'.  The  scholarship  was 
held  in  the  two  years  1887-88  and  1888-89  by  Mr.  Adolph  Caspar 
Miller,  a  student  of  Political  Economy,  who  received  the  degree  of 
A.M.  at  this  University  in  1888,  and  has  since  1889  been  an  in- 
structor in  Political  Economy  at  this  University,  at  the  University 
of  California,  and  (now)  at  Cornell  University.  It  was  held  in 
the  two  years  1889-90  and  1890-91  by  Mr.  William  Emerson 
Ritter,  a  student  of  Zoology,  who  received  the  degree  of  A.M.  at 
this  University  in  1891,  was  an  Assistant  in  Zo61ogy  in  1890-91, 
and  is  now  an  Instructor  at  the  University  of  California.  It  is  held 
daring  the  current  year  by  Mr.  Archie  Burton  Pierce,  a  student  of 
Mathematics. 

The  number  of  candidates  applying  in  the  spring  of  1891  for  fel- 
lowships and  scholarships  to  be  held  in  the  Graduate  School  during 
the  academic  year  1891-92  was  one  hundred  and  eighty,  of  whom 
tiiirty-four  were  candidates  for  reappointment.  This  number  exceeded 
the  corresponding  number  in  the  preceding  year  by  seventy-three,  an 
increase  of  more  than  two  thirds.  Thirteen  additional  applicants 
presented  themselves  at  the  beginning  of  the  current  academic  year, 
making  one  hundred  and  ninety-three  applicants  in  all.  But  a  small 
number  of  applicants  ultimately  withdrew  from  competition  on  account 
of  having  received  appointments  to  instructorships  or  assistantships 
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bere  or  eUevhere.  The  whole  list  of  one  hundred  and  ninei 
applicants  is  here  considered  together ;  siuce  all  the  appointme 
the  current  year,  though  made  in  part  since  the  close  of  the  lu 
constitute  one  connected  piece  of  business,  properly  belonging 
work  of  the  year  1890-91. 

Of  the  applicants  for  fellowships  aud  scholarships  above  e 
at«d,  nineteen  received  fellowships ;  forty-six  received  schola 
thirteen,  of  whom  ten  are  now  pursuing  studies  in  the  Gi 
School,  received  iastructorsbipa  or  assistantships ;  eleven  r 
Price  Greenleaf  Aid  and  entered  undergraduate  classes ;  eight 
students  in  the  Graduate  School  without  holding  appointmentt 
are  students  in  professional  schools  of  the  University ;  and  si 
seven  (or  about  two  fifths)  are  now  unconnected  with  the  Uni' 
The  number  of  persons  appointed  to  fellowships  and  Bcholarsh 
almost  exactly  one  third  of  the  number  of  applicants.  One  h 
and  four  of  the  applicants,  or  a  little  more  than  one  half  of  thi 
list,  have  become,  either  with  or  without  aid,  students  in  the  Gi 
School  or  the  College.  The  number  of  appointments  is  sti 
insufficient  to  meet  the  demands  of  promising  students  wh 
to  enter  the  Graduate  School  and  are  unable  to  do  so  ' 
assistance. 

In  the  award  of  fellowships  and  the  more  valuable  scholareh 
preference  was  given,  more  decidedly  than  in  former  years,  to 
cants  who  have  already  been  students  in  the  College,  the  S< 
School,  or  the  Graduate  School,  for  at  least  one  year ;  while  n 
the  minor  appointments  and  a  few  of  the  more  important  one 
bestowed,  as  heretofore,  on  applicants  unconnected  with  the  1 
sity  on  the  strength  of  testimonials  presenting  evidence  of  i 
merit.  In  the  present  condition  of  the  Graduate  School  this 
of  distribution  appears  liliely  to  produce  the  best  results  for  tl 
verslty  and  for  the  cause  of  higher  education,  and  to  prove  in  1 
the  most  satisfactory  to  worthy  applicants.  It  holds  out  to  al 
ambitious  students  a  well-founded  hope  that,  if  they  can  co 
by  their  own  efforts  the  means  of  pursuing  their  studies  succi 
for  one  year  at  the  University,  they  will  be  regarded  as  havi 
quired  a  strong  claim  to  appointment  for  a  following  year,  o 
longer  period,  to  a  fellowship  or  scholarship  which  will  make  tl 
tinuance  of  their  studies  easy ;  and  that  they  may  even  be  c 
afterwards  to  study  for  a  year  or  more  at  a  foreign  univer 
holders  of  travelling  fellowships.  It,  moreover,  places  the  a| 
ment  to  a  fellowship  or  scholarship  clearly  in  the  light  of  a  pi 
justly  earned,  rather  than  in  that  of  a  gratuity  having  its 
simply  in  benevolence. 
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The  subjoined  table  presents  a  classified  enumeration  of  the  appli- 
cants for  fellowships  and  scholarships  and  of  the  persons  who  received 
the  appointments :  — 

Applicants.    Appointees. 

Stndents  of  Philology 46  18 

Students  of  Philosophy,  History,  and  Political  Science  .    .  59  20 

Students  of  Mathematics,  Physics,  and  Chemistry  ....  41  15 

Students  of  Natural  History 30  12 

Students  in  other  branches,  or  proposing  mixed  courses, 

or  without  statement  of  purpose 18  0 

19S  65 

Members  of  the  Graduate  School 53  28 

Members  of  the  Senior  Class 37  15 

Members  of  Professional  Schools 8  0 

Former  students  in  some  department  of  the  University  .   .  19  4 

Penons  neyer  connected  with  the  Uniyersity 81  18 

193  65 

Hanrard  A.B.'s.  S.B.'s,  A.M.'s,  Ph.D.'s,  and  S.D.'s,  not 

also  graduated  elsewhere 82  16 

Harmrd  A.B.'s,  S.B.'s,  A.M.'s,  Ph.D.'s,  and  S.D.'s,  pre- 

Tioasly  graduated  elsewhere 12  5    ^ 

Graduates  of  other  institutions,  and  not  of  Harvard  Uni- 
versity            104  81 

Harvard  Seniors  not  already  graduated  elsewhere  ....         23  9 

Undergraduates  ofother  institutions  and  other  non-graduates       22  4 

193  65 

Among  the  subjects  which  occupied  the  attention  of  the  Adminis- 
tratiTe  Board  of  the  Graduate  School  during  the  year  1890-91  may 
be  mentioned  two  proposed  changes,  namely :  the  required  publica- 
tion of  Doctors'  Dissertations,  and  the  assignment  of  some  of  the  Col- 
lege rooms  to  Graduate  students.  It  has  been  a  rule  of  the  Graduate 
Department  that  students  attaining  the  degree  of  Ph.D.  or  S.D.  are 
permitted  to  print  their  theses,  with  the  certificates  of  their  having 
been  approved  for  the  degree ;  and  also  that  in  all  cases  a  written  or 
printed  copy  of  the  thesis  must  be  deposited  in  the  College  Library 
and  be  open  to  public  inspection.  But  the  publication  of  the  thesis 
is  one  of  the  required  conditions  of  the  degree  in  most  German  and 
several  American  universities,  and  this  requirement  is  generally  re- 
garded as  tending  to  ensure  the  maintenance  of  a  high  standard  of 
scholarship  and  ability  for  the  degree.  After  a  fbll  discussion  of  the 
subject  the  Administrative  Board  felt  unable  to  recommend  to  the 
Faculty  the  adoption  of  a  rule  which  would  impose  a  heavy  pecuniary 
burden  upon  persons  receiving  a  doctorate.  In  some  departments  of 
study  the  publication  is,  indeed,  easily  provided  for  through  recog- 
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nized  channels ;  but  .this  would  only  heighten  the  grievance  fi 
dents  who  could  avail  themselves  of  no  such  opportunity.  T 
publication  of  the  thesis,  often  requiring  costlj'  plates,  wouli 
matter  of  serious  expense  ;  and  any  partial  publication,  as  it  ap 
to  the  Board,  would  be  quite  inadequate  to  the  desired  end. 
over,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Board,  the  requirement  of  publicati 
less  effective  security  of  work  of  the  highest  grade  than  it  app 
be  at  first  sight ;  and  is  in  danger  of  leading  to  a  collaborati 
tween  teacher  and  pupil  beyond  the  legitimate  line  which  leai 
thesis  in  its  true  position  as  the  individual  work  of  the  student 

The  College  rooms  are  now  occupied  not  only  by  College 
graduates,  but  by  regular  and  special  students  of  the  Scientific 
and  bj-  studeuts  in  any  Cambridge  department  of  the  Univerti 
are  graduates  of  Harvard  College.  On  the  other  hand,  students 
Graduate  School  who  arc  not  graduates  of  Harvard  College  — 
attending  on  regular  courses  of  instruction  offered  by  the  Fac 
Ai-ts  and  Sciences,  and  separated  by  a  very  thin  line  of  divisio 
College  unde {graduates  of  high  standing  as  scholars ;  and 
they  are  the  very  persons  whom  the  Faculty  are  most  desii 
attracting  to  the  University  with  the  best  inducements  as  to  mi 
living,  and  incorporating  as  full  members  of  the  University 
moreover,  though  they  may  have  received  appointments  to  fella 
and  scholarships  of  the  most  honorable  grade  existing  in  the  I 
sity  —  have  no  right  to  occupy  College  rooms,  and  their  applii 
for  rooms  cannot  even  be  considered  under  the  rules.  This  s 
things  is  felt  by  the  Admiuistrative  Board  of  the  Graduate 
and  by  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences  to  be  one  which  ough 
remedied ;  and  the  Faculty,  at  the  instance  of  the  Board,  recomi 
last  year  to  the  Corporation  that  a  change  be  made  in  the  n 
this  subject.  The  Faculty  have  not  yet  been  able  to  frame  a  p 
tion  which  meets  the  views  of  the  Corporation  on  this  point ; 
is  eamestlj'  to  be  hoped  that  some  way  may  soon  be  found  of  ] 
Graduate  students  in  a  better  position  in  regard  to  this  highly  i 
ant  matter. 

The  Administrative  Board  have  found  some  difficulty  in  di 
how  far  students  who  also  hold  assistantships  can  be  regar 
doing  nill  work  in  their  capacity  as  students.  In  some  case 
students  appear  to  gain  more  than  they  lose,  because  their  clot 
tion  to  some  laboratory,  museum,  or  library  is  highly  favon 
their  research- work,  or  because  their  duties  are  nearly  allied  t 
own  line  of  study.     In  other  cases  they  are  bo  much  occupie 
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routine-work  or  elementary  teaching  as  to  lose  a  great  deal  of  the 
time  and  the  spirit  which  they  need  for  advanced  investigation  or 
reading.  The  Board  have  thas  far  dealt  with  these  cases  individually, 
according  to  their  best  judgment  of  their  merits.  But  it  is  greatly  to 
be  hoped  that  enquiries  embracing  this  subject,  which  are  now  referred 
to  a  special  committee  of  the  Faculty,  may  lead  to  a  clear  and  satis- 
factory general  solution  of  the  perplexing  question  here  indicated. 

Twenty  years  have  now  passed  since  the  adoption  by  the  Corpora- 
tion and  Overseers  of  the  Standing  Rules  under  which  the  degrees  of 
Master  of  Arts,  Doctor  of  Philosophy,  and  Doctor  of  Science  are 
given  by  this  University.  The  first  meeting  of  the  Academic  Council, 
as  revived  for  the  purpose  of  administering  these  rules  and  of  the 
supervision  of  candidates,  and  for  other  purposes,  was  held  on  the 
30th  of  January,  1872 ;  and  the  degree  of  A.M.  was  given  without 
examination  for  the  last  time  at  the  following  Commencement.  The 
catalogue  for  1872-73  contains  the  names  of  fifteen  students  intending 
to  apply  for  the  new  degrees,  some  of  these  having  been  in  fact 
Graduate  students  in  the  preceding  year ;  and  the  degree  of  Ph.D.  or 
S.D.  was  conferred  on  three  candidates  at  Commencement,  1873.  It 
cannot  be  regarded  as  premature  to  raise  the  enquiry  now  whether 
experience  points  to  any  needed  amendments  in  the  system  under 
which  we  have  lived  so  long. 

In  regard  to  the  degrees  of  Ph.D.  and  S.D.,  I  feel  no  doubt  that 
such  enquiry  would  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the  standards  of  attain- 
ment and  ability  for  those  degrees  have  been  in  the  main  well  chosen 
and  satisfactorily  maintained.  The  degrees  have  never  been  allowed 
to  rest  on  any  mere  computation  of  time  or  of  courses,  on  any  con- 
sideration of  rights  acquired  by  faithful  compliance  with  regulations, 
or  on  any  other  mechanical  grounds  whatever.  The  prominence 
given  to  the  thesis  as  a  foundation  of  these  degrees  has  proved  to  be  a 
valuable  safeguard  of  their  quality  and  significance.  Their  value  can 
be  maintained,  indeed,  only  by  ever-continuing  vigilance  and  unspar- 
ing criticism  on  the  part  of  the  several  committees  charged  with  their 
administration.  But  for  the  past  it  may  safely  be  said  that  if  we 
should  now  pass  in  review  the  claims  of  all  the  persons  on  whom 
the  degrees  have  been  conferred  since  1872,  we  should  find  few,  if 
any,  cases  in  which  we  should  now  question  the  soundness  of  the 
award  or  its  distinct  creditableness  to  the  University  as  a  seat  of 
learning. 

Two  questions  connected  with  the  interpretation  of  the  requirement 
of  residence  may,  however,  be  suggested  for  consideration.  The  first 
of  these  questions  is,  how  far  study  in  the  graduate  department  of 
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aoother  Americaa  or  foreigo  nniversity  may  be  accepted  in  lien  < 
required  residence  and  study  here.  The  AdmiDistrative  Board  de' 
some  attention  to  this  qiiestion  in  the  course  of  the  year  1690-91 
expressed  tbe  opinion  that  such  study  might  be  accepted  to  the  e 
of  one  of  tlie  two  years  of  residence  and  study  for  the  degn 
Fb.D.  or  S.D.,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Faculty  in  each  case, 
second  and  more  difficult  question  is,  under  what  conditions  a  sti 
who  is  absent  from  the  University  for  the  purpose  of  carryin 
special  researches  in  the  field  may  be  still  counted  as  resident,  o 
empted  from  the  requirement  of  residence.  Tbe  department  of  Ge 
offei-s  a  striking  example  of  a  field  of  study  in  which  the  studeul 
not  do  the  work  of  original  research  belonging  to  preparation  f( 
degree  of  Ph.D.  or  S.D.  without  not  merely  visiting  the  loc( 
which  present  tbe  problems  connected  with  the  special  line  of  in 
gation  he  may  have  selected,  but  spending  a  large  proportion  ( 
time  of  study  in  the  thorough  and  long-continued  exploration  of 
localities.  The  same  necessity  may  also  present  itself  in  tbe 
branches  of  Natural  History,  in  American  Archaeology  and  Ethno 
and  even  sometimes  in  History,  in  Fhilolt^y,  and  in  the  stu( 
Classical  and  Semitic  Antiquities.  It  cannot  be  the  true  poli 
the  University  to  limit  the  field  of  learning  known  to  its  schc 
or  lower  the  quality  of  their  research,  by  cutting  off  original  li 
of  this  kind.  Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  it  seems  to  me  importa 
provide  saf^uards, — in  the  form  of  frequent  communication  bet 
the  student  and  tbe  professor  under  whose  supervision  he  is  regis 
•a  working,  and  of  report  from  time  to  time  to  tbe  Administr 
Board,  —  whtoh  shall  insure  that  every  person  whose  name  ia  en 
on  our  books  as  that  of  a  resident  student  is  really  carrying  oi 
studies  in  close  connection  with  instruction  given  at  tbe  Univei 
and  in  such  a  way  that  his  work  is  constantly  known  to  those 
appear  to  have  him  in  charge.  A  fair  proportion  of  each  year, 
fixed  by  general  rule  by  the  Facnlty,  should  also  be  spent  in  a 
residence,  in  the  working  up  of  results  or  otherwise.  It  should 
be  mode  certain  that  the  necessities  of  his  course  of  study  tUmi 
each  case  the  true  motive  of  the  student's  absence.  It  is  further 
to  be  remarked  that  the  existing  rules  permit  the  reduction  oi 
time  of  residence,  for  one  who  is  already  a  graduate  of  this  Univei 
to  one  year ;  but  they  permit  no  further  reduction. 

The  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  was  given,  for  a  long  series  of  j 
ending  with  1872,  to  any  Bachelor  of  Arts  of  three  years'  stan 
on  the  payment  of  a  small  fee  and  with  no  requirement  whatevi 
residence  or  study  additional  to  that  already  implied  in  the  degrc 
A.B.     The  establishment  of  even  a  very  moddrst«  requiremen 
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A.M.  was  a  great  advaooe  on  this  discreditable  condition  of  things, 
for  which  the  only  excuse  was  that  it  had  existed  for  a  time  beyond 
the  memoiy  of  any  man  then  living.  The  requirement  adopted  in 
1872  was  then  felt  to  be  as  severe  as  the  sentiment  of  a  generation 
which  attached  little  value  to  the  degree  of  A.M.  would  bear ;  and  at 
the  same  time  to  be  the  slightest  that  could  worthily  be  imposed.  It 
was  one  year  of  residence  and  study  in  approved  courses,  additional 
to  the  residence  and  study  required  for  A.B.  Sometime  later  the 
Academic  Council  voted  that  they  would  approve  for  A.M.  only 
courses  of  advanced  grade^  and  that  the  examinations  must  be  passed 
with  high  credit.  These  conditions  still  exist  and  have  a  wholesome 
inflaence  on  the  character  of  the  degree,  although  the  Administrative 
Board  And  the  interpretation  of  the  first  of  them  beset  with  some 
difficulties.  But  it  must  be  confessed  that  a  degree  resting  on  a 
single  year  of  study,  which  has  in  some  cases  no  definite  character, 
mast  be  a  d^;ree  of  low  significance.  Moreover,  some  students  are 
DOW  able  to  take  the  degree  at  the  same  time  with  that  of  A.B.,  and 
many  more  have  done  at  graduation  a  part  of  the  work  which  might 
be  accepted  for  A.M.  It  seems,  therefore,  that  the  time  is  approach- 
ing when  it  will  be  desirable  either  to  raise  the  conditions  on  which 
this  degree  rests  or  to  place  it  frankly  in  the  position  of  only  a  higher 
form  of  the  degree  of  A.B.  If  the  requirements  for  the  degree  of 
A.M.  were  so  raised  that  they  would  normally  necessitate  from  ordi- 
nary candidates  two  years  of  study  in  addition  to  the  study  for  A.B., 
but  would  render  it  easy,  or  fairly  possible,  for  many  of  our  own  best 
graduates  and  for  some  of  those  who  come  to  us  from  other  colleges 
to  take  the  degree  in  one  year  by  counting  extra  work  already  done, 
not  required  by  the  earlier  degree,  and  by  choosing  and  pursuing  suc- 
cessfully courses  of  study  of  distinctly  advanced  grade,  it  seems  to 
me  that  a  far  sounder  and  more  creditable  basis  for  the  degree  would 
be  established  than  now  exists,  and  at  the  same  time  one  which  it 
would  be  within  our  power  at  the  present  time,  and  with  the  present 
interest  in  graduate  study,  to  adopt  and  maintain  ;  and  also  that  our 
relations  to  other  colleges  in  regard  to  the  degree  would  thus  be 
greatly  improved.  No  conflict  would  thus  arise  with  the  degree  of 
Ph.D. ;  for  that  degree,  as  has  been  already  remarked,  rests  on  far 
higher  considerations  than  a  mere  counting  of  time  and  courses ;  and, 
moreover,  it  is  very  common  for  a  candidate  for  either  of  the  doctor- 
ates to  continue  his  studies,  before  coming  up  for  the  degree,  through 
three,  four,  or  even  five  3'ears. 

The  alternative  change  suggested  above  is  that  of  lowering  the 
standard  of  the  degree  of  A.M.  so  as  to  make  it  efi*ectively  an  Honor 
Degree  of  A.B.     A  more  emphatic  separation  than  now  exists  be- 
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tween  the  mere  pass  degree  of  A,B,  and  the  degree  with  dirt 
is  greatly  to  be  desired;  and  some  raising  of  the  standard 
latter  degree  must  be  made  as  a  conditioD  of  such  separation 
dents  completing  the  College  course  with  diBtinguished  credit, 
the  same  time 'Completing  a  moderate  amount  of  additional  v 
decidedly  advanced  grade,  might  well  be  rewarded  with  a  big] 
gree  ;  and  the  number  of  auch  atadent*  would  soon  be  not  inco 
able.  But  the  tine  separating  the  pass  from  the  cum  laude  deg 
A.B.  must  necessarily  be  kept  at  a  point  which  might,  indec 
be  higher  than  at  present  and  yet  would  be  too  low  to  mark  th 
mum  requirement  for  the  d^ree  of  A.M.  Nor  could  the  Gi 
School  well  dispense  with  a  degree  intermediate  between  tl 
A.B.  and  Ph.D.,  On  the  contrary,  there  would  be  some  ad^ 
(if  the  rather  unimportant  distinction  between  the  degrees  of 
and  S.D.  is  to  be  maintained)  in  establishing  a  degree  of  Ma 
Science,  intermediate  between  the  S.B.  and  the  S.D. 

It  appears  to  me,  therefore,  that  the  first-named  solution 
problem  —  namely,  the  moderate  raising  of  the  requirement 
degree  of  A.M.  —  is  the  true  one  ;  and  I  beg  to  ask  your  att 
and  that  of  all  persona  interested  in  the  sound  development 
Graduate  School,  to  this  suggestion. 

JAMES   MILLS  PEIRCE,  L 
IT  Dbcemdbk  1891. 
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To  THE  President  of  the  UNrvEEBirr : 

Sir,  — As  Dean  of  the  Divinity  Faculty,  I  beg  to  present  t 
lowing  report  for  the  academic  year  1890-91  :  — 

Forty-one  students  were  connected  with  the  School  the  last  ; 
larger  number  than  were  ever  before  enrolled  at  one  time.  It 
be  added,  however,  that  more  students  than  usnal  were  interrni 
their  work  by  sickness  and  other  causes,  so  that  the  number  in 
attendance  during  the  year  was  not  greater  than  during  th 
before. 

The  students  were  divided  as  follows ;  — 

Resident  GrulnateB 15 

Senior  Clau 8 

Middle  Cl«s« 9 

Junior  Cla«< 6 

Spedal  Sludent» 3 
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Eleven  Theolc^ical  Seminaries  were  represented,  as  follows :  — 


Andover  . 
Bangor 
Canton  .  . 
Doshisha . 
Harvard  . 
Hillfldale  . 
Meadville 
Pacific  .  . 
Tufts  .  . 
Union  .  . 
Yale.   .    , 


The  discrepancy  between  these  figures  and  the  number  of  Resident 
Graduates  given  above  is  caused  by  the  fact  that  certain  members  of 
the  Middle  and  Senior  Classes  had  already  graduated  at  theological 
schools. 

Twenty-one  Colleges  and  Universities  were  represented,  namely :  — 

Adrian 1        Johns  Hopkins 1 

Amherst 1        Mt.  Allison 1 

Antloch 2        College  of  New  Jersey 1 

Bates 1        Oliret 1 

Colby 2        St.  Stephens 2 

Denver 1        Trinity  (N.  C.) 1 

Doshisha 2        Tufts 1 

Harrard 9  Washington  State  University  ...  1 

Illinois  Wesley  an 1        Washington  (St.  Louis) 1 

University  of  Iowa 1        Unirersity  of  Wisconsin 1 

Six  students  graduated  from  the  School  of  whom  three  received  the 
degree  of  A.M.  with  that  of  B.D.  Three  took  the  degree  of  A.M. 
for  a  year's  work  in  the  School.  There  were  170  elections  of  studies 
which  were  originally  merely  Divinity  School  courses,  by  far  the 
largest  number  (110)  being  in  connection  with  Professor  Peabody's 
course  on  ^*  The  £thics  of  Social  Questions."  An  interesting  feature 
of  the  Commencement  exercises  was  the  representation  of  the  Divinity 
School  by  a  Japanese  member  of  the  Graduating  Class  —  the  first  of 
his  nationalit}'  to  receive  a  degree  from  this  University. 

The  figures  that  have  been  given  show  that  teaching  the  graduates 
forms  an  increasing  element  in  the  work  of  the  School  and  make  it 
evident  how  imperfectly  this  work  is  represented  by  the  number  of  the 
Graduating  Class.  While  this  class  numbered  only  six,  twenty-nine 
men,  who  had  been  under  the  instruction  of  the  School  taking  complete 
or  partial  courses  for  a  whole  or  a  part  of  the  year,  left  during  the  year, 
twenty-four  of  them  at  the  end  of  the  year.  Two  of  these  left  with 
the  purpose  of  returning  and  completing  their  course.     The  fact  that 
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80  many  enter,  intending  to  remain  only  a  year  or  t#6,  necessarily 
changes  somewhat  the  character  of  the  School.  A  Inrge  proportion 
of  the  men  are  new  every  year.  The  elective  system  makes  it  easy 
for  a  man  to  remain  a  year  or  two,  selecting  what  seenis'to  him  most 
important,  and  then  to  leave,  going  perhaps  to  another  school,  or 
seeking  some  field  of  labor.  The  habit  of  dividing  one's  professional 
stadies  among  different  universities,  taking  what  is  most  special  in 
each,  as  is  often  done  in  Germany,  is  perhaps  not  a  bad'  one.  So  far 
as  this  School  is  concerned,  this  method  of  study  enables  it  to  meet 
and  to  influence  more  persons  than  was  formerly  possible,  while  there 
is  no  falling  off  in  the  number  of  those  who  take  the  three^years'  course. 
There  is  thus  gain  with  no  loss  in  the  present  condition  of  affairs. 

The  year  was  a  pleasant  one  owing  to  the  fact  that  all  the  professors 
were  at  their  posts,  no  one  being  away  on  leave  of  ilbseiice. 

The  condition  of  the  Divinity  School  Library  is  asXoUows :  — 

Vol.  Pam. 

In  the  Library,  Oct  1,  1890 21,576  3,862 

Added  by  parchase,  Oct.  1,  1890,  to  Sept.  30, 1891  .   .         200 

Added  by  gift,  Oct.  1,  1890,  to  Sept  30,  1891  ....       1,867  415 

23,143        4,267 
Le»B  duplicates  sold 69  38 

23,074        4,234 
Increase  in  Tolnmes,  decrease  in  pamphlets  by  binding        126  563 

In  the  Library,  Oct  1,1891 23,200        3,671 

The  aoeessious  were  chiefly  made  up  of  two  large  gifts,  one  of  520 
volumes  and   73   pamphlets  from   the  library  of  Rev.   Henry  W. 
Foote,  given  to  us  by  Mrs.  Foote,  and  the  other  of  668   volumes 
and  77  pamphlets  from  the  library  of  Dr.  Hedge,  given  by  his  son 
Frederic  H.  Hedge,  Jr.     Both  of  these  gifts  make  interesting  memo- 
rials of  men  who  held  special  relations  with  the  School,  the  one 
through  his  active  connection  with  the  Society  for  Promoting  Theo- 
logical Education,  and  the  other  as  professor  in  the  School.     The 
books  given  by  Mrs.  Foote  are  of  special  value  to  us  as  they  were 
selected  by  her  from  a  list  of  those  specially  desirable  for  our  Library 
which  our  librarian  prepared  from  a  catalogue  of  Mr.  Foote's  library. 
Daring  the  year  6500  volumes  have  been  catal(^ued.    This  number 
is  large,  as  it  includes  most  of  our  periodicals.     The  number  of  titles 
included  in  it  is  3545,  of  which  2246  were  fully  catalogued  for  both 
author  and  subject  catalogues.     The  Library  is  now  about  half 
catalogued. 

From  Oct.  1,  1890,  to  Sept.  30,  1891,  there  were  borrowed  from 
the  stack  for  use  at  home  820  volumes,  and  for  use  in  the  building 
206  volumes,  and  from  the  reserved  books  for  over-night  use  953 
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volamea.  These  figures  show  a  gratifjiog  increase  over  thoa«  of 
preceding  year:  The  Library  is  open  for  the  use  of  readers  firom  i 
o'clock  in  the  morning  to  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening.  Great  nsi 
made  by  students  of  the  opportunity  thus  offered ;  but  of  this  ub( 
statistics  can  be  given. 

Mr.  Edward  N.  Kirby,  who  had  taught  elocution  in  the  School 
three  years  with  marked  acceptance  and  success  having  declined  e 
appointment,  the  School  was  extremely  fortunate  in  obtaining  for 
important  branch  of  instruction  the  services  of  Professor  John 
Churchill  of  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Andover.  Profe 
Churchill  gives  the  School  one  day  of  each  week. 

The  lecture  before  the  whole  School  with  which  it  is  our  custoc 
begin  the  work  of  the  year,  was  given  by  the  Dean,  on  "  The  i 
and  methods  of  the  Harvard  Divinity  School." 

While  the  Semitic  Museum  is  not  connected  with  the  Divi 
School,  yet  the  opening  of  this  valuable  collection  should  be  refe 
to  as  furnishing  important  faelp  in  certain  departments  of  theol(^ 
study.  The  Assyriau  antiquities  belonging  to  the  School  have  1 
transferred  to  this  museum. 

The  Faculty  have  received  with  gratitude  the  information  that  1 
Frederic  Frbthingham,  who  graduated  in  1849,  had  left  to 
Divinity  School  the  sum  of  $30,000  for  the  purpose  of  foundii 
ProfesBorship  of  Ecclesiastical  History.  Such  gifts  are  always 
corned,  and  are  received  with  special  satisfaction  when  they  c 
from  our  own  alumni. 

The  instruction  given  during  the  year  needs  littie  comment.  In 
department  of  Church  History  a  plan  somewhat  different  ttota 
of  former  years  was  adopted,  a  course  of  three  hours  a  week  b 
given  on  General  Church  History  with  the  object  of  supplying  U 
students  one  comprehensive  view  of  the  whole  subject. 

A  table  of  courses  of  instruction  actually  given,  and  of  attends 
is  added. 

C.  C.  EVERETT,  Dea. 

NOVEHBBK   28,    1891. 


THE  LAW  SCHOOL. 
To  THE  President  of  the  UNiVEEsixr : 

Sib,  —  I  beg  to  submit  the  following  report  upon  the  Law  Sc 
for  the  academic  year  18D0-91  :  — 

The  table  on  p.  105  gives  the  courses  of  study  and  instruction  dn 
the  year,  the  names  of  the  instructors,  the  text- books  used,  the  QUI 
of  exercises'  per  week  in  each  course,  and  the  number  of  students 
offered  themselves  for  examination  in  each  course  at  the  end  of  the  j 
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105 


lofltniciDn* 


Prof.  WiUirton 
Prof.  Gray 

Prof.  Smith 
Prof.  WUDston 

Mr.  Chaplin 


Prof.  Smith 
Prof.  Wiiliston 

Prof.  Ames 

Prof.  Thayer 
Prof.  LangdeU 

Prof.  Gray 

Prof-  Thayer 

Prof.  Ames 


Prof.  Thayer 
Prof.  Smith 
Prof.  Langdell 

Prof.  Ames 
Prof.  Gray 

Prof.  Langdell 
Prof.  Smith 
Prof.  WUliiton 

Prof.  Ames 

Prof.  Thayer 
Prof.  LangdeU 

Prof.  Thayer 

Prof.  Amet 


Studies  and  Text-books. 


FIRST  YEAR. 

Contracts.    I^ngdelPs  Cases  on  Contracts 
Property.     Gray's  Cases  on  Property,  vol. 

1.2 
Torts.    Ames*s  Cases  on  Torts 
Ciril  Procedure  at  Common  Law.    Ames's 

Cases  on  Pleading 
Criminal  Law  and  Procedure.      Chaplin's 

Cases  on  Criminal  Law 

SECOND  YEAR. 

Agency.    No  text-book 

Bills  of  Exchange  and  Promissory  Notes. 
Ames's  Cases  on  Bills  and  Notes 

Contracts*  Keener's  Cases  on  Quasi-Con- 
tracts  ' 

Evidence.     No  text-book 

Jurisdiction  and  Procedure  in  Equity.  Lang- 
dell's  Cases  in  Equity  Pleading 

Property.  Gray's  Cases  on  Property,  vol. 
3,4 

Sales  of  Personal  Property.  Langdell's 
Cases  on  Sales 

Trusts.    Ames's  Cases  on  Trusts 

THIRD  YEAR. 

Constitutional  Law.     No  text-book 

Corporations.    No  text-book 

Jurisdiction  and  Procedure  in  Equity.  No 
text-book 

Partnership.    Ames's  Cases  on  Partnership 

Property.  Gray's  Cases  on  Property,  vol. 
6,6  • 

Suretyship  and  Mortgage.    No  text-book 

Agency.    No  text-book 

Bills  of  Exchange  and  Promissory  Notes. 
Ames's  Cases  on  Bills  and  Notes 

Contracts.  Keener's  Cases  on  Quasi-Con- 
tracts 

Evidence.    No  text-book 

Jurisdiction  and  Procedure  in  Equity.  Lang- 
dell's  Cases  in  Equity  Pleading 

Sales  of  Personal  Property.  Langdell's 
Cases  on  Sales 

Tmsts.    Ames's  Cases  on  Trusts 


Exer- 
cises per 
week. 


8 

2 
2 

1 

2 


2 
2 

2 

2 

2 
2 


2 
2 


No.  of 

stadcnts 

examioed. 


145 

138 
140 

137 

142 


53 

25 

53 
54 

18 

78 

84 
69 


20 
37 

22 
37 


2 

21 

2 

18 

2 

29 

2 

18 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

1 

2 

4 

2 

1 
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The  following  table  exhibits  the  ftttendaoce  at  the  School  di 
the  last  twenty-ooe  years :  — 


Yttz. 

Wbakno-orttn- 
dcnu. 

No.  p(«Kni  duriDK 
■be  whole  fear. 

No,  preHnt  only 

-•TS.- 

1870-71 

165 

107 

58 

136 

1871-72 

138 

lOT 

81 

123 

1872-78 

117 

109 

8 

na 

187»-74 

Ul 

121 

20 

131 

1874-76 

144 

ISO 

14 

1S7 

1876-76 

178 

163 

20 

163 

1876-T7 

199 

168 

81 

184 

1877-78 

196 

172 

24 

188 

1878-79 

169 

1S7 

32 

154 

1879-80 

177 

138 

39 

157 

1880-81 

161 

136 

25 

149 

1881-82 

161 

13S 

22 

146 

1882-83 

138 

120 

18 

129 

1883-81 

ISO 

130 

20 

140 

1881-86 

166 

139 

17 

148 

1886-86 

168 

142 

16 

151 

1886-87 

188 

160 

28 

174 

1887-88 

225 

197 

28 

211 

1888-89 

225 

198 

27 

!ia 

1889-90 

262 

229 

38 

246 

1890-91 

28fi 

256 

80 

272 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  School  as  divided  into  classes  i 
the  establUhment  of  the  three-years'  course  and  the  examiDatioi 
admission :  — 


Teu. 

i 

1 

1 

i 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Pirn.  . 

72 

63 

78 

57 

61 

69 

68 

75 

63 

75 

89 

74 

90 

79 

6(? 

32 

58 

41 

38 

40 

37 

46 

47 

66 

66 

59 

Third    . 

SI 

14 

25 

20 

22 

17 

17 

24 

33 

27 

62 

8p.  Stn. 

31 

47 

46 

32 

34 

21 

80 

28 

40 

42 

46 

58 

62 

In  regard  to  the  last  table,  it  is  to  be  observed  that,  altbougl 
three-years'  course  went  into  operation  at  the  beginning  of  187i 
there  was  no  third-year  class  until  1679-80.  It  is  also  to  be  obse 
thatthe  second-year  clasaof  1877-78  did  not  take  the  three-years' coi 
but  was  graduated  at  the  end  of  the  second  year,  that  class  ha 
entered  the  School  before  the  three-years'  course  went  into  opera 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  results  of  the  examinationi 
admission  in  each  year  since  they  were  established :  — 
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Offered 
Admitted 


16 

7 


ft 


15 

7 


18 
12 


25 
18 


I 


19 
16 


S 


12 
10 


12 
5 


17 
11 


17 
7 


U 
6 


f 


88 
17 


eo 


15 
11 


20 
10 


28 
11 


The  following  table  exhibits  the  results  of  the  examinations  for  a 
degree  in  each  year  since  the  establishment  of  the  three-years' 
course:  — 


Tear. 

First  jear. 

Second  year. 

Third  year. 

o     £     N 

i     i    -i 

1  1  1 

Offered. 
Passed. 
FaUed. 

1877-78 

66     51     15 

66      47     19 

... 

1878-79 

50     42       8 

40      89      1 

.          •         • 

1879-80 

73      69       4 

28      26      2 

22       18      4 

1880-81 

45      48       2 

49      46      8 

18      18      0 

1881-82 

49     44       5 

88      87      1 

86      83      8 

1882-88 

46     44       2 

36      84      2 

21       19      2 

1888-84 

51      41     10 

85      81      4 

26      25       1 

1884-85 

61      56       5 

80      29      1 

28      19      4 

1885-86 

54     48       6 

41      38      8 

18      18      0 

1886-87 

66     59       7 

40      88      2 

26      26      0 

1887-88 

80      70     10 

48      84      9 

83      82      1 

1888-89 

72      66       6 

58      55      8 

80      29      1 

1889-90 

86     75     11 

52      49      8 

51      47      4 

1890-91 

107    102       5 

62      54      8 

47      46      1 

In  regard  to  the  foregoing  table  it  is  to  be  observed  that  it  in- 
cludes no  Special  Students,  and  hence  that  all  the  applicants  included 
in  it  were  either  graduates  of  colleges  or  had  passed  the  examination 
for  admission.  Of  course  this  remark  does  not  apply  to  the  second- 
jear  class  of  1877-78,  and  this  accounts  in  part  for  the  much  greater 
number  of  failures  in  that  class. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  number  of  students  who  have  re- 
ceived the  honor  degree  in  each  year  since  it  was  established :  — 

1879-80.  188a-«l.  1881-82.  1882-83.  1883-84.  1884-86.   . 

7  8  10  10  5  5 


1885-88. 

1886-87. 

1887-88. 

1888-80. 

1889-40. 

1800^1. 

7 

9 

9 

12 

14 

17 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  number  of  students  who,  since  the 
establishment  of  the  three-years'  course,  have  been  examined  for  a 
degree  in  the  studies  of  any  year  without  having  been  members  of  the 
School  during  that  year :  — 
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;bibita  the  attendance  at  the  School  du 


tu- 

UKwholrj«r. 

No.  preMDt  only 

-K.- 

107 

68 

136 

107 

SI 

123 

109 

8 

113 

121 

SO 

181 

130 

14 

137 

163 

20 

168 

168 

31 

184 

172 

24 

183 

137 

32 

IM 

I8S 

89 

167 

136 

2S 

149 

1S» 

23 

146 

120 

IS 

129 

180 

20 

140 

189 

17 

148 

142 

16 

Ifil 

160 

28 

17* 

197 

28 

111 

198 

27 

212 

229 

88 

246 

25S 

SO 

272 

tiibits  the  School  as  divided  into  classes  i 
three-years'  course  and  the  examinatioi 


1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

4 
I 

1 

1 

1 

90 
69 
62 
6! 

i 
1 

ei 

41 
25 
34 

69 

SS 
20 
21 

68 
40 
32 
80 

76 
37 
17 
28 

55 
46 
17 
40 

76 
47 
24 
42 

89 
66 
33 
46 

74 
66 
27 
58 

table,  it  is  to  be  observed  that,  altbougl 
into  operation  at  the  banning  of  1877 
lass  antjl  1879-80.  It  is  also  to  be  obse 
of  1 877-78  did  not  take  the  three-years' C01 
e  end  of  the  second  year,  that  class  ha 
i  the  three-years'  course  went  into  operai 
xhibits  the  results  of  the  examinatioof 
since  they  were  established :  — 
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T«tt. 

T^r^. 

Second  r««. 

Thwr«" 

1     1      1 

Ill 

II 

1877-78 

1878-79 

1879-80 

S      4 

1880-81 

4      4 

1881-82 

10      8 

1882-83 

8      S 

1883-84 

S      S 

188*-86 

e    4 

1886-86 

3      8 

1886-87 

4      4 

1887-88 

I      0      1 

3      S 

1888-89 

13      8      4 

3      8 

1889-90 

1890-91 

1      0      1 

I       1 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  number  of  students  who 
entered  the  School  in  each  year  during  the  last  tweoty-one  yean 
shows  bow  many  of  them  were  graduates  of  colleges ;  and  c 
latter,  how  many  were  graduates  of  Harvard  and  how  many  of 
colleges :  — 


t™. 

Whole  nnmlwr 
ofcnuiu. 

Or^uMt.  of 

^S^. 

^^^^ 

Mon^ 

1870-71 

106 

60 

19 

41 

4 

1871-73 

93 

66 

2C 

so 

3 

1873-78 

87 

47 

22 

36 

4 

1878-74 

96 

66 

39 

89 

8 

1874-76 

103 

66 

40 

16 

4 

1876-76 

119 

67 

89 

28 

5 

1876-77 

138 

77 

47 

30 

6 

1877-78 

111 

79 

47 

83 

8 

1878-79 

102 

63 

88 

34 

K 

1879-80 

134 

76 

69 

IT 

4 

1880-81 

91 

60 

41 

19 

8 

1881-83 

97 

63 

29 

24 

4 

1883-88 

84 

66 

33 

23 

t 

1883-84 

86 

61 

47 

14 

26 

1884-8S 

101 

79 

66 

38 

31 

1886-86 

88 

60 

36 

36 

38 

1886-87 

118 

80 

46 

84 

S3 

1887-88 

134 

83 

S2 

30 

e: 

111 

77 

60 

27 

» 

1889-90 

163 

103 

66 

36 

61 

1890-91 

160 

107 

66 

43 

63 
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B  foUowing  table  exhibits  the  average  age  at  which  students 
entered  the  School  in  each  year  since  1873-74,  that  being  the 
'ear  in  which  a  record  of  ages  was  kept ;  also  the  age  at  which 
ird  graduates,  graduates  of  other  colleges,  and  non-gradnates 
ctirely,  have  entered  the  School  in  each  year  since  1873-74; 
he  ATcrage  age  at  which  students  have  entered  the  School  during 
rhole  period  since  1878-74;  also  the  average  age  at  which 
ud  graduates,  gradnates  of  other  colleges,  and  non-graduates 
^tiveiy,  have  entered  the  School  during  the  whole  period  since 
74:  — 


T««t. 

Ofwholernim- 
berorcDlrle*. 

OTHunnri 

Of  Bimdulei  of 

Of  non.KTMln- 

1878-74 

23.8* 

28.68 

23.76 

22.83 

1874-75 

23.71 

23.88 

22.78 

21.88 

1876-78 

22.98 

22.86 

28.28 

28,28 

I87S-77 

22.38 

22.83 

22.49 

21.76 

1877-78 

23.84 

23.26 

23.83 

22.97 

1878-79 

22.66 

28.14 

22.88 

21.81 

1879-80 

28.20 

28.46 

22.77 

23.02 

1880-81 

22.38 

22.68 

23,11 

21.60 

1881-82 

22.68 

23.06 

23.73 

21.86 

1882-83 

22.78 

22.94 

23.12 

22.13 

1BS3-84 

22.64 

23.17 

22.86 

21.53 

1884-86 

22.68 

23.83 

22.10 

21.66 

!885-«6 

22.73 

28.21 

22.84 

22.03 

1886-87 

22.90 

28.81 

24.00 

21.50 

1887-88 

22.86 

28.88 

28.42 

22.07 

1888-89    . 

28.07 

28.26 

23.84 

22.23 

1689-90 

22.91 

23.19 

22.88 

22.42 

1890-81 

23.29 

23.57 

28.20 

23.03 

74  to  1890-91 

22.87 

28.22 

23.21 

22.26 

thin  the  short  period  of  six  years  the  School  has  more  than 
ed  in  size,  ite  Dumbers  having  increased  (according  to  the  an- 
catalogues)  from  154  in  1885-6  to  363  in  the  current  year 
=  .424).  If  we  compare  the  number  of  new  entries  in  the  cur- 
rear  (205)  with  those  of  the  correBponding  date  in  1885-6  (85), 
kve  about  the  same  result  (^^^:^  .425).  This  comparison  shows 
a  of  120  in  new  entries  in  six  years,  or  at  the  rate  of  20  in  each 
In  1886-7  the  gain  was  19,  in  1887-8  it  was  20,  in  1888-9 

was  no  gain,  bat  a  loss  of  22,  in  1889-90  not  only  was  the  loss 
e  previons  year  made  up,  bnt  in  addition  there  was  a  gain  of  22, 
90-91  there  was  a  gain  of  6,  while  in  the  current  year  there  is  a 
of  53  (19 -|- 20-1-0-1-22-1-6-1-53=  120).  In  making  this  oom- 
on  the  entries  of  each  year  have  been  taken,  not  for  the  entire 

but  to  t^e  date  corresponding  to  that  of  this  report. 
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Arkansas  .   , 
CtliforoU    . 
Cape  BretoD  Island  . 
Colorado  ■    -   • 
Connecticut    . 
Delaware.  ■   ■ 
Dittrict  of  ColQmbia   . 
England  .... 

Florida 

Georgia  .... 
Hawaiian  Islands 

Illinoia 

Indiana    .... 

Kentncky.  .  .  . 
Louisiana    ■    ■   ■ 

Maryland.  .    .   . 
Masaachuietta 
Michigan  .... 
Minnesota   .   .    . 
Mississippi  ■    .    . 
MisBonri  .... 
Nebraska     .    .   . 
New  Brunswick 
New  Hampshire 
New  Jersey 
New  York   . 
NoTft  ScoWft    . 
Ohio.   ... 
Fennsylrania  .    . 
Prince  Edward  I 
Rhode  Island  .   . 
South  Africa  . 
South  Carolina  ■ 
South  Dakota 
Tennettee  .   . 
Texas   .... 

Utah 

VennoDt .... 
Virginia  .... 
Waahington  .  . 
West  Virginia  . 
Wisconsin   ■   . 
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entered  ia  1890-91.  More  than  two  thirds  of  this  iucreue  hu 
troia  three  New  England  ooUeges,  namely,  Bowdoin,  Brown. 
Yale.  These  three  colleges  have  sent  us  during  the  current  yei 
date,  33  atndente,  being  a  latter  number  by  24  than  they  sent 
any  previous  year  since  1870-71,  inclusive.  Bowdoin,  which  se 
only  19  students  in  the  21  years  fVom  1870-71  to  1890-91,  both  i 
sive,  and  no  more  than  three  in  any  one  of  those  years,  has  se 
8  this  year.  Brown,  which  sent  us  only  36  students  in  tt 
years  fiom  1870-71  to  1890-91,  both  inclusive,  and,  in  the  13 
from  1873-4  to  1885-6,  both  inclusive,  only  an  average  of  1  in 
year,  has  sent  us  7  this  year.  Yale,  which  sent  us  only  60  in  t 
years  from  1870-71  to  1890-Ul,  both  inclusive,  — an  average  o 
quite  3  in  each  year,  —  haa  this  year  sent  us  18,  being  a  lai^r 
ber  by  12  than  it  has  sent  as  in  any  one  of  the  preceding  21  yea 

The  non-graduates  who  have  entered  the  School  during  the  ci 
year,  to  date,  number  75,  being  22  more  than  entered  in  181 
(63),  and  1  more  entered  in  the  latter  year  than  in  any  one  c 
preceding  20  years. 

The  363  students  now  in  the  School  consist  of  142  first-yeai 
dents,  112  second-year  students,  48  third-year  students,  an 
special  students.  Of  the  1 42  first-year  students,  7  were  in  the  S 
last  year  ;  and  probably  they  would  all  have  been  this  year  in  tt 
of  special  students  but  for  a  rule  which  went  into  effect  at  the  1 
ning  of  the  cnrrent  }'ear,  and  which  prevents  any  student  who  fi 
any  year  to  pass  an  examination  in  at  least  three  subjects  from  re 
ing  in  the  School  as  a  special  stndent.  Deducting  these  7, 
remain  135  new  men  in  the  first  year.  Of  the  remaining  70 
entries  (205  —  135  :=  70) ,  14  entered  the  second-year  clasi 
entered  as  special  students  and  12  withdrew  without  becoming 
fur  any  tuition  fee,  and,  therefore,  without  acquiring  a  right  to 
their  names  appear  in  the  annual  catalogue' 

The  number  of  second-year  students  now  in  the  School  (II 
abnormally  krge.  In  fact,  the  present  second-year  class  is  I 
now  by  G  than  it  was  in  its  first  year.  This  is  accounted  for  in 
by  the  tact  that  the  class  received  an  accession  of  27  new  mei 
at  the  beginuing  of  the  current  year,  namely,  10  who  were  i 
Aecond-j-ear  class  last  year,  and  who  are  ag^n  in  the  second 
class  this  year  through  the  operation  of  the  new  rule  Just  refene 

'  In  giving  th«  number  of  new  en(rii.'B  in  any  year,  in  tliii  and  other  r 
upon  tlie  Law  School,  every  peraon  is  included  who  hii  entered  hit  name 
the  other  pKTtlcnIarB  required,  in  the  "Book  of  Entries";  and  hence  aeren 
torn  are  alwa/a  inclnded  who,  for  the  reuon  atated  In  the  text  hare  ncrer  tn 
actual  member!  of  tbe  School. 
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greater  by  nearlj'  one  third  than  the  whole  uumber  who  entere 
iug  the  preoeding  year  (S3).  One  explanation  of  this  will  be 
in  the  o[)eration  of  the  new  rule  already  referred  to,  which  pi 
any  student  who  in  any  year  faiU  to  pass  an  examination  in  a 
three  anbjecte  from  remaining  in  the  School  as  a  special  at 
How  many  etndents  have  been  kept  out  of  the  School  during  tl 
rent  3'ear  by  the  operation  of  thi§  rule  alone,  it  is  impossible  t 
but  the  inference  is  that  the  number  is  not  inconsiderable,  —  a  c 
stance  which  makes  the  great  increase  in  tbe  aggregate  num 
Students  in  the  School  all  tbe  more  significant. 

The  School  is  now  face  to  face  with  a  new  and  very  difficult 
lem.  When  Anstin  Hall  was  erected  it  was  expected  to  I 
ample  accommodation  for  all  the  students  who  would  seek  adn 
to  tlie  School  during  tbe  next  tifty  years.  Only  eight  of  thos 
years  have  now  passed ;  and  yet  the  building  is  already  outgro' 
believe  300  was  tbe  number  that  it  was  intended  to  accomm 
and  the  School  now  exceeds  that  number  by  more  than  flfly. 
these  circumstances,  what  is  to  be  done?  The  case  is  &  very  p 
one.  If  the  question  were  merely  one  of  giving  instruction 
increased  number  of  students,  a  solution  of  it  might  be  found 
division  of  tbe  larger  classes  into  sections,  though  it  is  believe 
a  majority  of  the  Faculty  would  regret  the  necessity  even  of 
measure.  But  the  question  of  giving  instruction  to  so  large  a  ii 
of  students  as  the  School  is  likely  veiy  soon  to  have,  does  not  [ 
the  only,  nor  even  the  chief  difficulty  with  which  we  are  conft 
Austin  Hall  is  tbe  place  where  our  students  do  their  work  as  i 
receive  their  instruction  ;  and  this  is  a  condition  of  things  wbic 
not  be  changed  or  interfered  with  without  irreparable  injury 
School.  The  leason  is  that  the  library  is  in  Anstin  Hall  an 
constant  access  to  that,  on  the  part  of  every  student,  is  indispe 
if  the  present  methods  of  the  School  are  to  be  maintained  ;  a 
both  tbe  library  and  tbe  students'  reading-room  are  already  ta: 
their  utmost  capacity.  The  capacity  of  the  library,  indee< 
admit  of  some  enlai^ement  by  the  purchase  of  more  copies  o 
books  as  are  in  most  constant  use ;  but  a'l  that  can  be  done  i 
direction  is  required  to  be  done  in  order  to  meet  existing  det 
Indeed,  it  is  generally  conceded  that  nothing  short  of  an  add 
building  and  an  additional  libraiy  will  make  it  |)racticable  I 
School  to  furnish  suitable  accommodation  for  a  larger  number  ( 
dents  than  it  now  has ;  and  yet  probably  uo  one  seriously  espE 
see  another  building  erected  aud  occupied  within  the  next  five 
Uelief  in  that  direction  is,  therefore,  too  remote  for  present  needf 
hence  the  practicability  or  advisability  of  it  need  not  be  here  c 
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is  to  be  expected  and  desired.  What  is  referred  to  ia  the  abag 
making  the  library  perform  the  function  of  furnishing  text-bookf 
the  studeots.  When  the  system  of  teaching  by  cases  was  first  ii 
duced,  it  was  found  impracticable  to  employ  it  without  printing 
cases  to  be  used  ;  and  yet  the  School  was  then  only  about  one  i 
of  its  present  size.  Now,  however,  the  syst«m  is  so  well  establi 
and  so  much  in  vogue  that  it  is  found  practicable  to  employ  it  in 
largest  classes,  though  no  member  of  the  class  be  able  to  studj 
cases  used  except  in  the  books  belonging  to  the  library ;  and 
actually  so  employed  to  an  extent  that  threatens  speedy  ruin  U 
library ;  and  yet  the  very  circumstance  which  renders  this  pra 
now  so  peculiarly  destructive  to  the  library,  namely,  the  lat^e  si 
our  present  claasea, venders  printing  much  more  feasible  than  form 
as  it  enables  an  instructor  who  incurs  the  expense  of  printing  a  cc 
tion  of  cases  to  reimburse  himself  much  more  speedily  than  forme 

It  should  be  clearly  understood  that  it  is  not  the  amount  bu 
khid  of  use  to  which  it  subjects  the  library  that  constitutes  the 
objection  to  the  practice  in  question.  In  short,  the  objection  to 
that  it  causes  the  speedy  destruoUon  of  some  portion  of  ever>'  vo 
of  Reports  containing  one  or  more  cases  to  which  a  large  cla 
referred,  t.  e.,  so  mach  of  it  as  comprises  the  case  or  cases  ref 
to.  Nor  is  the  mischief  confined  to  the  particular  volumes 
ruined  ;  for  volumes  of  Reports  are  generally  in  sets,  and  the  ru 
one  volume  in  a  set  is  the  ruin  of  the  entire  set  to  which  it  bel< 
For  example,  the  Law  Journal  is  a  series  of  English  Reports  and 
ntes  extending  fVom  l8iS  to  the  present  time,  and  now  comprisinj 
volumes,  published  at  over  five  dollars  per  volume  (unbound) .  W 
the  last  few  days  my  attention  has  been  called  to  a  volume  of 
series  containing  a  case  which  has  been  given  out  to  a  class ;  an< 
sheets  containing  that  case  were  so  completely  worn  out,  torn, 
defaced  that  the  volume,  in  its  present  condition,  will  not  adm 
being  rebound ;  and  nothing  short  of  procuring  those  sheets  t 
reprinted  in  England  will  suffice  to  restore  the  set. 

No  reference  has  been  made  to  the  inconvenience  and  loss  of 
caused  to  the  students  by  the  practice  of  giving  out  cases  the 
copies  of  which  accessible  to  the  students  ai-e.those  which  the  lit 
contains  ;  for  that  is  a  question  witLi  which  the  library  has  no  ooni 
It  may  be  observed,  however,  that  every  device  for  relieving  the 
dents,  and  for  rendering  the  practice  in  question  more  feasible 
the  students'  point  of  view,  only  increases  and  aggravates  the  it 
to  the  library.  Such  is  the  device  of  referring  to  every  different 
conttuning  a  report  of  a  case  given  out  to  a  class.  This  was  d( 
less  the  cause  of  the  catastrophe  to  the  Law  Journal  just  refeire 
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leorly  every  caae  there  reported  is  slso  reported  in  the  regalftr 
irts.  Such  also  is  the  device  of  printing,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
,  eammariea  of  difFerent  courses,  with  liste  of  all  the  cases  to  be 
red  to ;  for  this  has  the  effect  of  greatly  increasing  the  number 
udeota  who,  first  or  last,  will  study  every  case  contained  in  such 

C.  C.  LANGDELL,  Dean. 
mn  Hai^i;,  December,  IS91. 


THE  MEDICAL  SCHOOL. 
HZ  President  of  the  UNrvERsrrr  i 

[,  —  As  Dean  of  the  Medical  Faculty  I  have  the  honor  to  snb- 
lie  following  report  upon  the  Medical  School  for  the  academic 
1890-91  :  — 
ring  the  past   year  the  Faculty  has   taken  a  very  Important 

towards  a  still  further  advance  of  the  standard  of  medical 
ition.  After  a  prolonged  discussion,  the  Faculty  on  May  16th 
1  with  almost  perfect  unanimity  to  establish  a  single  four-years' 
id  course  of  instruction  to  go  into  effect  in  Sept.  1892.  The 
ilties  which  for  the  last  thirteen  years  have  attended  the  plan  of 
ng  a  required  three-years'  and  an  optional  four-years'  course  of 
iction  will  thus  be  removed  and  the  Harvard  degree  of  M.D. 
lave  a  single  definite  meaning.  The  Faculty  has  not  lost  sight 
I  possible  diminution  of  the  number  of  students  consequent  upon 
ncrease  in  the  requirements  for  the  degree  ;  but  it  feels  that,  as 
c  manificence  has  in  the  past  enabled  it  to  carry  out  its  educo- 
1  reforms,  it  will  be  able  to  appeal  with  perfect  confidence  to  the 
nunity  to  make  good  any  loss  of  income  arising  from  this  cause, 
e  opening  of  the  Sears  laboratory  building  in  December  of  the 
nt  year  was  an  important  event  in  the  history  of  the  School. 
}ugh  in  the  construction  of  the  main  building  eight  years  ago 

facilities  were  provided  for  instruction  in  Pathology,  they  have 
dy  been  found  insufficient,  and  a  new  and  important  branch  of 
nal  science.  Bacteriology,  has  practically  been  created  since  the 
lal  plans  were  drawn.  The  very  timely  and  generous  gift  of 
ieaiB,  already  announced  in  the  report  for  1888-89,  has  greatly 
ged  our  capacity  for  instruction  in  these  directions  by  providing 
mmodious  and  well-equipped  building  devoted  exclusively  to 
atones  for  Fatbologj-  and  Bacteriology.  Dr.  Seai-s  has  not  only 
tly  added  to  our  facilities  for  teaching  these  two  subjects,  but  he 
ilao  indirectly  benefitted  the  departments  of  Anatomy,  Histology 
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and  Embrj'ology ;  for  the  teacbera  of  these  subjects  now  have  grei 
improved  accommodations  in  the  rooms  of  the  main  building  formi 
occupied  by  the  Pathological  department. 

The  conrees  for  graduates  and  the  Summer  courses  of  instruct 
have  become  important  features  in  tbe  work  of  the  School.  Gratify 
evidence  of  the  success  which  is  attending  these  efTorts  to  enlai^e 
sphere  of  usefulness  of  the  School  is  nirnished  by  tabic  V.  given  bel< 
showing  the  attendance  and  receipts  in  these  departments  in  suocesE 
years. 

The  connection  between  the  Medical  School  and  tbe  other  depi 
ments  of  the  University  has  been  made  closer  during  the  past  yeat 
the  adoption  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences  of  a  recommendat 
of  the  Medical  Faculty  that  certain  laboratory  courses,  distinet  fr 
the  regular  instruction  given  to  Uedical  students,  be  recognized 
suitable  courses  for  students  in  the  Graduate  School.  By  a  rec 
vote  these  courses  have  been  thrown  open  to  candidates  for  the  deg 
of  A.B.,  thus  enabliug  undergraduates  intending  to  enter  tbe  medi 
profession  to  accomplish  the  very  desirable  object  of  shortening  tt 
period  of  academic  training. 

An  important  addition  to  our  means  of  encouraging  original  resea 
in  medicine  has  been  made  by  the  establishment,  through  the  gen 
osity  of  Wm.  S.  BuUard,  Esq.,  of  three  fellowships  of  foOOO  each 
be  designated  as  the  George  Cheyne  Shattuck,  the  John  Ware,  ( 
the  Cbarles  Eliot  Ware  Memorial  Fellowships.  The  income  of  th 
fellowships  may  be  paid  to  any  "student  or  member  of  the  medi 
profession  who  shall  be  selected  by  the  Faculty  of  the  Medical  Scb 
to  make  such  original  investigations  in  medical  science  aa  in  th 
opinion  will  be  most  useful  to  the  profession  and  the  community." 

An  event  likely  to  have  an  important  influence  on  the  prosperity 
the  School  is  the  establishment  during  the  past  year  of  the  Harvi 
Medical  School  Association,  the  objects  of  which  are  '*  to  advance  i 
cause  of  medical  education,  to  promote  the  interests  and  increase  < 
usefulness  of  the  Harvard  Medical  School,  and  to  promote  acquai 
ance  and  good  fellowship  among  the  members  of  the  Association.  . 
graduates  of  the  Harvard  Medical  School  are  eligible  to  be  and  n 
become  members  if  approved  by  the  Council."  The  Association  t 
already  the  names  of  836  members  on  its  rolls  and  at  the  aum 
meeting  and  dinner  on  June  23d  the  interest  displayed  in  the  n 
organization  was  such  as  to  leave  no  doubt  that  the  medical  alun 
of  Hai-vard  yield  to  those  of  no  other  department  in  their  attachmt 
to  the  University.  Judging  from  the  experience  of  the  Law  School 
may  reasonably  be  expected  tliat  great  material  beneGts  will 
derived  tiom  this  oi^anization  of  the  graduates  of  the  School. 
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poisoning  u  oatised  by  paperhangiDgs,  fabrics,  and  other  art* 
domesUo  use  oonUiniDg  arsenic. 

Pathology.  —  Dr.  W.  F.  Whitney  haa  investigated  the  anc 
of  the  vermiform  appendix  and  its  hiatolc^ca)  changes  in 
and  chronic  appendicitis.  Numerous  photographs  fW>m  hi 
parations  were  used  in  illustrating  his  remarks  on  the  sub 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  Massachusetts  Medical  Society,  J 
1891. 

Dr.  Henry  F.  Sears  has  studied  the  structural  changes  in  mal 
disease,  with  especial  reference  to  the  alterations  of  the  cell  nuc 
to  the  nature  of  the  peculiar  bodies  in  cancer  cells  regarded  bj 
observers  as  psorosperms. 

Dr.  John  T.  Bowen  has  been  at  work  upon  the  histology  of 
cular  disease  of  the  skin  and  has  embodied  his  results  in  a  pa| 
the  Pathology  of  Cutaneous  Tuberculosis,  read  at  the  annual  n 
of  the  American  Dermatol<^ical  Association  in  Washington,  Se 
1891,  and  published  in  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  J( 
Nov.  12,  1891. 

Bacleriologif.  —  Drs.  Ernst  and  Jackson  have  been  engaj 
clinical  and  experimental  work  upon  Tuberculin  with  results 
have  been  already  partly  reported  in  the  Transactions  of  the  A. 
tiou  of  American  Physicians. 

During  the  year  six  dogs  have  been  submitted  for  the  experii 
diagnosis  of  rabies  with  positive  i-esnlts  in  four  cases. 

Dr.  Stephen  A.  Martin's  work  on  Vaccine  Virus  has  been  cod 
with  encouraging  results,  but  owing  to  physical  disability  wii 
regularity  than  heretofore. 

Dr.  A.  K.  Stone  has  experimented  upon  sterilization  as  con 
with  surgical  technique. 

The  whole  number  of  students  in  attendance 

During  the  year  was 358 

During  the  first  term 828 

During  the  second  term 333 

Of  these  175  had  literary  or  scientific  degrees. 

There  were  65  applicants  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medic 
the  three-j'cars'  course,  of  whom  16  wore  rejected. 

There  were  17  applicants  for  tbe  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medi( 
the  four-years'  course,  of  whom  none  were  rejected  ;  10  of  thes 
dents  received  the  degree  cum  Jnude,  and  11  received  tlie  d^ 
Master  of  Arts  together  with  that  of  Doctor  of  Medicine. 

The  fourth  class  was  composed  of  26  students. 


SCHOI^RSHIFS. ADHISaiOM    EXAMINATIONS. 


Bcholarahips  were  awarded  as  follows :  — 

in  Barringer  BcboUrahip,  F.  A.  D&tu  , 

Sd        "  "  E.  A.  Tmoj  . 

P*«all7  "  C.  B.  DunUp 

J.  Se!«  .  .  . 

■'  "  C.  B.  8t«Teiu 

J.  B.  Ogden    . 

ChMier  "  C.  T.  Jones    . 

FocUr  Oratailf,  K.  G.  Brjant 

"  "  J.  E.  LoTelknd 


oBiial  statistics  of  the  School  will  be  found  ia  the  appended 
H.  P.  BOWDITCH,  Dean. 


^LE  I.  — SHOWING  NUMBER  OF  TERMS  SPENT  AT  THE 
SCHOOL  BY  GRADUATES. 
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poisoning  u  caused  by  paperh&ngings,  fabrics,  and  other  ait 
domestic  use  oontaiiiing  arsenic. 

Pathology.  —  Dr.  W.  F.  Whitney  has  investigated  the  am 
of  the  vermiform  appendix  and  its  histological  changes  in 
and  chronic  appendicitis.  Numerous  photographs  from  h 
parationa  were  used  in  iilustralang  bis  remarks  on  the  sul 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  Massachusetts  Medical  Society,  ^ 
1891. 

Dr.  Henry  F.  Sears  haa  studied  the  structaral  changes  in  ma 
disease,  with  especial  reference  to  the  alterations  of  the  cell  nui 
to  the  nature  of  the  peculiar  bodies  in  cancer  cells  regarded  b; 
observers  as  psorosperms. 

Dr.  John  T.  Bowen  has  been  at  work  upon  the  histology  of 
cular  disease  of  the  skin  and  has  embodied  his  results  in  a  pa 
the  Pathology  of  Cutaueous  Tuberculosis,  read  at  the  annual  i 
of  the  American  Dermatological  Association  in  Washington,  Si 
1891,  and  published  in  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  J 
Not.  12,  1891. 

Bacteriology.  —  Drs.  Ernst  and  Jackson  have  been  engs 
clinical  and  experimental  work  upon  Tuberculin  with  results 
have  been  already  partly  reported  in  the  Transactions  of  the  A 
tion  of  American  Physicians. 

During  the  year  six  dogs  have  been  submitted  for  the  experi 
diagnosis  of  rabies  with  positive  results  in  four  cases. 

Dr.  Stephen  A.  Martin's  work  on  Vaccine  Virus  has  beencoi 
with  encouraging  results,  but  owing  to  physical  disability  wi 
regularity  than  heretofore. 

Dr.  A.  K.  Stone  has  experimented  upon  sterilization  as  cot 
with  sui^cal  technique. 

The  whole  number  of  students  in  attendance 

During  the  year  was 353 

During  tlie  first  term 828 

During  the  second  term 38S 

Of  these  175  had  literary  or  scientlQc  degrees. 

There  were  C5  applicants  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medi< 
the  three-years'  course,  of  whom  IC  were  rejected. 

There  were  17  applicants  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medi 
the  four-yeara'  course,  of  whom  none  were  rejected  ;  10  of  the 
dents  received  the  degree  cum  laude,  and  11  received  the  d^ 
Master  of  Arts  together  with  that  of  Doctor  of  Medicine. 

The  fourth  class  was  composed  of  26  students. 


BCHOLARSHIPS. — ADMISSION   EXAHINATIONS. 


achoIarshipB  were  awarded  aa  follows :  — 
l(t  Bamnger  Scholmnhip,  F.  A.  DuTia  . 
E.  A.  Tracy  . 
C.  B.  Dunlap 
J.  S«1tr  .  .  . 
C.  B.  8l«Teni 
J.  B.  Ogden  . 
C.  e.  Jonei  . 
E.  G.  Brjtmt 
J.  E.  Loveland 


Foctcr  GnUui^, 


oaaal  etatUtics  of  the  School  will  be  found  in  the  appended 
H.  P.  BOWDITCH,  Dean. 
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THE  DENTAL  SCHOOL. 


E  Presidest  op  th 
—  As  Deao  of  the  Dental  Faculty  I  have  the  honor  to  submit 
•Uowing  report  upon  the  Dental  Department  for  the  year 
II:  — 

number  of  students  matriculating  was  forty-four,  divided  as 
I,  viz. :  First  year,  twenty-three ;  second  year,  four ;  third  or 
.ting  year,  seventeen.     On  account  of  sickness  or  for  other 

three  of  the  first-year  men  dropped  out  during  the  year.  Of 
rd-year  men  three  were  students  of  the  preceding  year  who 
lied  to  pass  the  final  examinations. 

he  Commencement  in  June,  1891,  fourteen  were  graduated  and 
ailed  to  pass. 

subjects  of  instruction  in  the  first  year  have  been  mainly  the 
as  in  former  years,  consisting  of  Anatomy,  with  dissecting ; 
log}',  including  compulsory  laboratory  work  in  sections ;  and 
il  and  Analytical  Chemistry.  These  studies  have  been  pursued 
Medical  School,  under  the  instruction  of  its  professors  and  in 
lion  with  the  Kledical  Class,  and  the  students  have  taken  with 
ass  the  regular  examinations. 

ew  form  of  instruction  has  also  been  given  for  the  first  time,  to 
ts  of  the  first  year,  by  Drs.  Stoddard  and  Bosrdman  upon  in- 
n  of  the  Faculty,  in  the  elements  of  Operative  Dentistry,  two 
x>ns  of  each  week.  This  instruction  proved  of  great  assistance 
jaring  students  for  practical  work  on  patients  at  the  beginning 

next  year. 

>perative  and  Mechanical  Dentistry  the  usual  amount  of  instnic- 
is  been  given  by  professors  and  instructors.  Owing  to  th{-  fact 
lese  two  branches  constitute  by  far  the  greatest  part  of  tb ;  life- 
}f  the  dentist,  much  the  greater  part  of  the  School  time  iluring 
cond  and  third  years  is  necessarily  devoted  to  them.  One  hour 
ry  morning  of  every  week  of  the  academic  year  is  devoted  to 
ic  teaching  by  the  various  professors  and  instructors,  while  the 
t  tbe  daj'  is  equally  divided  between  these  two  departments  for 
practical  teaching.  In  this  practical  work  the  general  efilciency 
^n  greatly  increased,  and  the  School  is  prepared  to  give  better 
ction  than  at  any  previous  time.  Instruction  has  been  given 
natically  for  the  firxt  time  by  Dr.  E.  E.  Hopkins  in  crown  and 
!  work,  and  clinical  instruction  by  Drs.  Clapp,  Cooke,  Potter, 
and  Wilson  in  methods  of  operative  work.     Dr.  E.  H.  Smith  has 
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given  a  very  valuable,  interesting,  and  instructive  course  of  lectures 
and  clinics  on  Orthodontia,  or  the  Regulation  of  Teeth,  extending 
through  the  whole  year.  Cases  of  irregular  mouths,  producing  not 
only  a  repulsive  appearance,  but  serious  disturbances  of  speech  and 
mastication,  have  been  corrected  with  excellent  resuts  to  the  patient, 
both  as  to  improved  appearance  and  as  to  the  power  of  masticating, 
with  consequent  benefit  to  the  health.  This,  together  with  crown  and 
bridge  work,  is  a  new  departure.  In  the  practical  work  of  the  School 
there  is  never  any  lack  of  patients,  the  nominal  prices  for  dental  work 
done  by  students  under  the  careful  supervision  of  skilled  instructors 
proving  sufficient  inducements  to  many  impecunious  persons  to  come 
to  us  for  th^ir  dentistry. 

Beside. the  instruction  in  these  two  principal  branches,  there  have 
been  given  to  students  of  the  second  and  third  years,  thi'oughout  the 
3'ear,  lectui-es  by  Professor  Brackett  in  Dental  Pathology ;  by  Assist- 
ant Professor  Briggs  in  Materia  Medica;  by  Instructor  Stanton  in 
Oral  An^toiny  and  Physiologj' ;  and  by  Demonstrator  Moriarty  in  the 
Mechanical  Treatment  of  Cleft  Palates,  Fractures  and  other  lesions 
of  the  JaW;  Dr.  Monks  of  the  Medical  School  has  also  lectured  on 
Surgical  P&thology,  Dr.  Walton  on  Neurolog}',  and  Dr.  Worcester  on 
Dental  Chemistry.  All  these  lectures  have  been  illustrated,  so  far 
as  possible,  by  specimens,  models,  drawings  and  clinical  demonstra- 
tions.    The  amount  of  didactic  instruction  has  been  as  follows :  — 

Professor  Bka^kett.     Dental  Pathology.     35  lectures. 

FiLLEBROwN.     Operative  Dentistry.     30  lectures. 
Chandler.     Mechanical  Dentistry.     26  lectures. 
Asst.  Professor  Brioos.    Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics.     25  lectures. 
Instructor  Si-anton.      Oral  Anatomy  and  Physiology.    28  lectures. 
*'         Smith.     Orthodontia.     30  lectures  and  clinics. 
**        Monks.     Surgical  Pathology.     10  lectures. 
"        Walton.     Neurology.     6  lectures. 
*'        Worcester.     Dental  Chemistry.     10  lectures  and  demonstrations. 

"        Hopkins.     Crown  and  Bridge  Work.    20  lectures  and  demonstrations. 

'  '  '• 

In  addition  to  his  regular  course,  a  very  interesting  and  valuable 
evening  lecture  was  given  to  the  class  by  Dr.  Stanton  illustrating  the 
progressive  development  of  the  teeth  from  the  embryo  to  eruption  by 
means  of  a  stereopticon  and  some  seventy  lantern  slides. 

The  professors  of  Operative  and  Mechanical  Dentristry  have  each 
given  one  or  more  hours  each  week  to  clinical  instruction  in  their 
respectivie  departments.  The  demonstrators  of  Operative  and  Me- 
chanical Dentistry,  Drs.  Clifford  and  Moriarty,  have  done  efficient 
and  faithful  work  in  their  respective  departments.  At  the  end  of  the 
year  all  the  instructors  and  demonstrators  were  reappointed,  with  the 
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single  exception  of  Dr.  Bouv6  who,  after  having  given  long  and  valu- 
able sen'ice  to  the  School,  declined  a  renomination  on  account  of 
failing  health.  Dr.  Waldo  E.  Boardman  was  appointed  to  fill  his 
place.  Dr.  A.  H.  Stoddard  was  appointed  instructor  in  Mechanical 
Dentistr}'.  Other  volunteer  instructors  and  assistants  will  be  needed 
in  this  department  the  ensuing  3'ear  on  account  of  the  great  influx  of 
students.  Drs.  Henr}'  W.  Gillett  and  Henrj'  L.  Upbam  were  ap- 
pointed instructors  in  the  elements  of  Operative  Dentistry  to  the  first- 
year  students  in  the  places  of  Drs.  Stoddard  and  Boardman,  who 
have  accepted  other  positions.  The  assistant  demonstrators  in  Oper- 
ative Dentistry  have  done  excellent  service  in  their  specialty. 

The  stead}'  increase  in  the  number  of  our  students  renders  continu- 
ally more  imperative  the  demand  for  quarters  more  roomy,  better 
lighted,  and  in  every  way  more  suitable  for  our  purposes.  The  oper- 
ating-room especially  is  already  greatly  overcrowded,  fully  half  of  the 
operating  chairs  being  placed  at  such  a  distance  from  the  windows 
that  the  students  are  badly  handicapped  in  their  endeavors  to  do 
justice  to  their  patients  throughout  the  year,  but  especially  in  the 
short  winter  afternoons  from  November  1st  to  March  1st,  comprising 
almost  half  the  school  year.  An  effort  is  making  to  obtain  electric 
lights ;  but  the  expense  seems  to  make  it  impossible.  The  same  is 
true  of  the  mechanical  laboratory.  But  a  verj'  small  proportion  of 
the  students  have  access  to  a  proper  light;  and  to  a  majority'  of 
them  the  performance  of  the  best  work  is  thus  rendered  unnecessarily 
difficult. 

Last  year  the  organization  of  the  Society  of  the  Harvard  Dental 
Alumni  was  changed  to  correspond  in  plan  and  purpose  with  those  of 
the  Harvard  Law  School  and  Harvard  Medical  School  Associations, 
and  the  name  was  changed  to  correspond.  This  was  done  with  the 
desire  and  hope  that  its  members,  through  a  more  intimate  connection 
with,  and  a  better  realization  of,  the  condition  and  needs  of  the 
School,  might  better  aid  us.  The  method  has  already  worked  so 
well  with  the  Law  School,  and  promises  so  fairly  with  the  Medical 
School,  that  we  have  sanguine  hopes  of  a  similar  benefit  in  our 
case. 

Action  has  already  been  taken  b}^  the  appointment  of  committees 
having  these  objects  in  view  by  both  the  association  and  the  Dental 
Faculty,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  Report  of  another  year  may  speak 
definitely  of  plans  formed  and  action  taken. 

The  value  of  the  School  as  an  educator  of  young  men  for  a  profes- 
sion second  only  to  that  of  medicine  in  bringing  help  to  the  suffering, 
and  of  its  hospital  for  the  gratuitous  relief  of  pain,  has  seemed  to  be 
scarcely  appreciated  in  our  communit}'.     Thousands  of  teeth  are 
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saved,  lost  organs  of  mastication  restored,  some  of  the  most  escra- 
ciating  pains  known  to  humanity  relieved,  broken  jaws  reset,  clefl 
palates  closed  and  the  voice  restored,  —  all  those  operations  for  which 
the  prosperous  seek  the  dentist,  are  here  performed  without  price, 
except  to  cover  the  cost  of  the  more  expensive  materials,  such  as 
gold  and  platinum.  The  high  standard  of  the  School  necessarily 
limits  the  numbers  of  the  students  ;  for  the  great  majority  of  j'oung 
men  who  wish  to  study  dentistry  are  impecunious,  and  naturally  seek 
schools  whose  terms  are  not  so  long  and  whose  examinations  are  not 
so  hai*d. 

The  money  obtained  from  the  fees  of  the  students  does  little  more 
than  pa}'  the  running  expenses  of  the  School,  so  that  it  is  practically 
carried  on  by  the  public  spirit  of  its  instructors,  who  give  their  time 
and  sei*vices  at  a  pecuniary  loss.  Yet  these  gentlemen  show  their 
love  of  teaching  and  their  regard  for  their  Alma  Mater  by  serv- 
ing 3*ear  after  year,  till  press  of  business  or  the  demands  of  their 
families  call  them  away.  An  institution  like  this  should  have  an  en- 
dowment sufficient  to  enable  it  to  retain  competent  and  experienced 
instructors,  and  a  proper  building  in  which  they  maj*  properlj'  perform 
their  functions.     All  this  we  hope  to  accomplish  by  the  aid  of  our 

Association. 

THOMAS   H.    CHANDLER,  Dean. 


THE  BUSSEY  INSTITUTION. 

To  THE  President  of  the  University: 

Sir,  —  I  respectfully  submit  the  following  report  upon  the  Bussey 
Institution  for  the  year  1890-91 :  — 

Instruction  was  given  in  Agriculture,  Horticulture,  Botany,  Ento- 
mology, and  Agricultural  Chemistr}^  by  Messrs.  Motle}',  B.  M. 
Watson,  Kidder,  Tuttle,  and  Storer.  The  only  unusual  feature  in 
respect  to  instruction  was  a  certain  amount  of  irregularity  occasioned 
by  serious  and  long-continued  illness  of  one  of  the  teachers.  The 
number  of  students  was  twelve. 

As  has  happened  repeatedly  in  previous  year,  several  of  the  stu- 
dents —  sons  of  farmers  —  were  unable  to  leave  their  homes  and  join 
the  Scliool  early  enough  in  the  autumn  to  be  registered  upon  the 
College  Catalogue,  which  is  published  towaixl  the  close  of  November. 
From  this  cause  the  School  does  not  get  credit  with  the  public  for  so 
large  a  number  of  students  as  actually  atttend  its  exercises.  This 
difficulty  is  one  which  must  alwa3's  attach  in  some  measure  to  a  School 
which  seeks  to  attract  students  from  farms  in  New  England,  for  the 
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exigencies  of  farm  and  family  life  in  our  rigorous  climate  often  make 
it  imperative  that  young  men  competent  to  labor  should  remain  at 
home  during  the  early  autumn  to  perform  their  part  towards  putting 
the  farm  to  rights  for  the  winter. 

Tbe  School  was  strengthened  in  May,  1891,  by  the  appointment  of 
a  well-known  agriculturist,  Mr.  Edmund  Hersey  of  Hingham,  to  be 
superintendent  of  the  Bussey  Farm,  in  place  of  L.  £.  Northway, 
resigned. 

Arrangements  have  now  been  perfected  in  two  of  the  houses  upon 
the  estate  so  that  country  boys  of  good  mental  calibre  who  are  unable 
to  pay  out  money  for  board  and  lodging  while  attending  the  School 
can  be  boarded  at  the  farm  in  return  for  work  done  by  them  in  the 
fields  and  stables. 

Gifts  of  Horticultural  Journals  for  the  library  were  received  from 

Mr.  B.  M.  Watson,  Jr. 

F.  H.  STOKER,  Dean. 


THE  VETERINARY  SCHOOL. 

To  THB   PEESIDENT   OF  THE   UNIVERSITY: 

Sir,  —  I  beg  to  submit  herewith  the  ninth  annual  report  of  the 
School  of  Veterinaiy  Medicine. 

Of  the  three  members  of  the  third  class  all  presented  themselves  for 
the  final  examinations,  in  which  all  were  successfhl.  There  were  six 
graduates,  three  from  the  third  class,  and  three  others  who,  for 
various  reasons,  had  not  previously  qualified. 

There  are  thirty-one  students  in  the  School,  divided  as  follows : 
six  in  the  third  class,  four  in  the  second,  seventeen  in  the  first,  and 
four  in  the  special. 

Of  the  increased  number  of  applicants  for  admission  to  the  School 
this^'ear  (18)  all  but  one  were  successful,  while  in  years  past  there 
have  been  instances  in  which  fully  one  third  of  the  applicants  were 
not  able  to  reach  the  then  somewhat  lower  standard  for  admission. 
This  fact  seems  rather  to  confirm  the  experience  of  last  year,  and  to 
show  that  a  fairly  severe  admission  examination  does  not  of  itself 
diminish  the  number  of  students,  and  that  it  does  improve  the  quality 
of  those  who  offer  themselves. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  following  comparison  will  show  that  our 
list  of  subjects  for  the  admission  examination  will  now  compare  very 
favorably  with  that  maintained  at  the  Medical  School  so  recently  as 
1889,  and  it  is  fully  as  severe  a  test  as  is  imposed  in  any  veterinary 
school  in  an  English-speaking  country. 
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Medical  School.  Vbterinakt  School. 

Compttlsory  Subjects, 


English.  —  Every  candidate  will  be 
required  to  write  legibly  and  correctly, 
an  ori^nal  English  composition  of  not 
less  than  two  hundred  words,  and  also 
to  write  English  prose  from  dictation. 

Latin.  —  Translation  of  easy  Latin 
prose. 

Physics.  —  A  competent  knowledge 
of  physics  (such  as  may  be  obtained 
from  Balfour  Stewart's  Elements  of 
Physics), 

Elective  Subjects. 


English.  —  Each  applicant  will  be 
required  to  write  legibly  and  correctly 
an  English  composition  of  not  less  than 
two  hundred  words.  To  write  English 
prose  from  dictation  and  to  read  aloud 
a  selected  passage  from  ordinaiy  Eng- 
lish prose. 

Arithmetde. — The  simple  and  com- 
pound rules,  including  decimal  frac- 
tions. 


Each  candidate  must  pass  an  approved 
examination  in  any  one  of  the  following 
subjects  :  French,  German,  the  elements 
of  Algebra  or  of  Plane  Qeometry,  Bot- 
any. 


Each  candidate  for  admission  mast 
pass  an  examination  in  one  of  the  fol- 
lowing subjects:  Latin,  French,  Gei^ 
man  (the  translation  of  easy  prose) ,  the 
elements  of  Algebra,  Plane  Geometry 
or  Zoology.  (Botany  is  taught  in  the 
School.) 


Perhaps  the  time  has  hardly  3'et  arrived  when  public  opinion  would 
bear  us  out  in  making  the  entrance  examination  to  the  Veterinaiy 
School  the  same  as  that  of  the  Medical  School ;  but  there  is  no  doubt 
that  until  very  recently  the  imposition  of  any  such  test  as  this,  which 
we  have  now  enforced  for  two  years,  would  have  been  thought  a  very 
unwarrantable  proceeding,  and  one  which  would  drive  all  intending 
veterinary  students  from  our  doors. 

It  is  not  likely  that  the  increase  (50%)  in  the  number  of  appli- 
cants for  admission  has  any  very  significant  meaning  for  us ;  for  it 
seems  as  if  all  of  the  professional  schools  throughout  the  country 
have  had  some  such  experience  this  year ;  but  still  the  fact  that  the 
increase  has  occurred  in  the  face  of  such  an  array  of  obstacles  to  our 
quick  growth  as  were  mentioned  last  year,  is  encouraging :  and  a  fair 
inference  fl*om  the  entire  situation  is  that  an  increased  attention  is 
being  directed  to  the  veterinary  profession  as  a  reputable  and  profit- 
able occupation  for  3'oung  men  of  education  and  ability. 

Several  important  changes  and  additions  have  been  made  in  the 
teaching  staff  during  the  3'ear.  Dr.  Edward  C.  Beckett,  Instructor  in 
Operative  Veterinary  Surgery,  has  been  advanced  to  the  Faculty ;  Dr. 
Kenelm  Winslow,  Instructor  in  Materia  Medica  and  Botany,  has 
added  an  extended  course  in  Veterinary  Therapeutics  to  his  other 
duties ;  Dr.  Frederick  H.  Osgood  of  Springfield  has  been  appointed 
instructor  in  Bovine  Pathology  ;  William  O.  Underwood,  Esq.  (A.B. 
Harvard)  has  undertaken  a  course  of  lectures  in  the  School  upon 
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Warranty  and  Eridence;  and  H.  F.  Leonard,  MiD.,  ;MvD.V.,  a 
graduate  of  the  School,  has  been  appointed  a  Clinical  Ltectiirci.  Of 
Dr.  Osgood's  appointment,  *'The  American  Veterinary  Review,"  the 
representative  journal  of  the  profession  in  America,  says:  ''Dr. 
Osgood  has  accepted  the  instructorship  of  Bovine  Pathology  in  the 
Veterinary  Department  of  Harvard  Univeraity.  He  will  prove  a 
valuable  acquisition.  Few  men  have  had  better  opportunities  for 
preparation  in  the  work  of  his  department,  or  are  capable  of  doing 
bettef  justice  to  the  work  of  the  post."  In  the  same  issue  of  the 
'^Review"  the  editor,  after  describing  the  progress  recently  made  in 
teaching  methods  ''  in  most  of  the  countries  of  Europe,  and  notably 
in  France,"  says  :  ''  But  it  would  seem  that  an  important  question  has 
still  been  somewhat  overlooked  in  omitting  to  provide  for  so  essential 
a  matter  as  the  creation  of  a  special  chair  of  Bovine  Pathology.  It 
is,  indeed f  a  most  remarkable  fact  that  such  a  special  department  has 
not  been  in  existence  from  the  first  as  a  separate  chair."  :  In  view  of 
the  great  and  growing  interest  in  some  of  the  diseases  of  cattle,  and 
of  their  intimate  relations  to  the  human  family  as  furnishing  in  milk 
and  meat  a  large  propoition  of  our  food,  through  which  some  of  their 
diseases  may  be,  and  are,  communicated  to  human  beings,  this  new 
appointment  will  prove  to  be  not  only  of  great  advantage  to  our 
students,  but  through  them  to  the  communities  in  which  they  will 
hereafter  practice. 

The  course  now  undertaken  by  Mr.  Underwood  is  one  that,  it  is 
believed,  has  never  before  l>een  attempted  at  any  veterinary  school. 
It  will  *'  consist  of  practical  talks  upon  fhe  law  of  sales  and  warranty, 
and  embrace  also  a  general  discussion  of  rules  of  evidence,  with  prac- 
tical suggestions  on  expert  testimony  and  the  conduct  of  witnesses 
in  court."  With  Legal  Medicine  as  taught  at  the  medical  schools  the 
practicing  veterinarian  has  nothing  to  do ;  but  in  examining  horses 
for  soundness,  in  giving  testimony  in  court  both  as  a  witness  and  as 
an  expert,  he  is  constantly  brought  face  to  face  with  questions  con- 
cerning his  own  actions  which  are  very  puzzling  in  the  absence  of  all 
knowledge  of  the  subjects  to  be  embraced  in  these  lectures.  The 
course  will  prove  to  be  useful  and  interesting. 

The  cheerful  and  kind  cooperation  of  Drs.  Beckett,  Lee,  Winslow, 
and  Soule,  who  work  without  increase  of  salary,  and  the  appointment 
of  Dr.  Leonard,  whose  remuneration  is  nominal,  make  it  possible  for 
us  to  undertake  in  1891-92,  for  the  first  time,  a  thorough  course  of 
instraction  in  Clinical  Medicine.  By  this  arrangement  the  Veterinary 
Hospital  is  now  used  much  as  hospitals  for  human  beings  are  used 
by  the  medical  schools.  Each  veterinarian  gives  from  one  to  two 
hours  upon  a  certain  day  of  the  week ;  this  gives  the  students  an 
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exercise  every  day  in  the  week  throughout  the  year,  at  which  cases  are 
discussed  by  an  instructor,  their  history  is  heaixi,  a  clinical  examiua- 
tion  made,  a  diagnosis,  prc^nosis,  and  treatment  given,  after  a 
thorough  exhibition  and  analysis  of  the  several  processes,  both 
manual  and  mental.  This  exercise  is  popular  among  the  students, 
and  the  instructors  already  greatly  regret  the  limitations  of  the 
Hospital. 

When  the  oi^anization  of  the  School  was  first  undertaken,  in  the 
latter  part  of  1882,  it  was  almost  entirely  without  resources,  except  in 
the  help  which  came  from  the  Medical  School  and  the  Bussey  Insti- 
tution, and  up  to  1884  it  had  only  two  instructors  under  pay.  It  is 
now  a  School  whose  curriculum  is  second  to  none,  whose  influence  is 
already  widelj'  felt,  and  whose  example  has  been  largely  followed. 
There  are  now  eleven  instructors  who  are  drawing  salaries,  and  since 
1885  its  class-rooms  have  been  in  Boston,  in  a  building  erected  for 
the  purpose  by  the  University. 

The  Veterinary  Hospital,  —  For  the  twelve  months  ending  October 
31,  1891,  3011  patients  have  been  treated  at  the  Hospital.  Of 
these,  1870  were  '•  out-door"  clinics  (1330  horses,  490  dogs,  44  cats, 
3  monkeys,  2  cows,  and  1  mule)  and  1141  were  'Mn-door"  patients 
at  the  Village  Street  building.  Of  these  last  696  were  horses,  418 
dogs,  30  cats,  2  squirrels.  In  addition  to  these,  2813  horses  were 
shod  during  the  j'ear. 

These  figures  again  show  a  considerable  gain  over  the  preceding 
3'ear,  and  inasmuch  as  with  them  we  complete  something  more 
than  eight  years  of  our  existence,  during  which,  absolutely  witboat 
advertisement,  there  has  been  a  steadily  increasing  patronage  of  the 
Hospital,  it  is  fair  to  conclude  that  the  institution  is  useful  to  this 
community,  and  that  it  has  passed  the  experimental  stage. 

The  question  of  the  possibility  of  enlarging  the  Hospital,  to  which 
your  attention  was  called  a  year  ago,  has  received  a  considerable 
amount  of  consideration  from  officers  of  the  Universitj'  and  the  Visit- 
ing Committee  of  the  Board  of  Overseers.  In  the  first  place,  it  was 
found  that  sufficient  additional  space  for  immediate  needs  could  prob- 
ably be  secured  in  Village  Street  by  purchasing  two  small  dwelling- 
houses  adjoining  the  Hospital,  tearing  them  down,  and  putting  up  a 
new  building  on  the  land  so  obtained.  The  objections  to  tiiis  plan 
were,  its  great  cost ;  the  fact  that  fuither  additions,  of  any  sort  that 
might  be  needed,  would  probabl}'  be  even  more  expensive,  even  if 
the}'  could  be  made  at  all ;  that  the  new  premises  would  practicall}' 
be  an  addition  to  a  building  which  is  not  owned  by  the  University, 
and  of  which  it  is  now  a  tenant  at  will ;  and  finall}',  that  in  view  of 
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the  probable  farther  needs  of  the  department,  it  would  be  unwise  to 
increase  the  present  inyestment  in  Village  Street. 

This  decision  left  but  two  alternatives,  namely :  keeping  on  with 
the  present  very  inadequate  hospital  accomodations,  or  the  entire 
abandonment  of  the  location  and  the  erection  of  larger  buildings  upon 
land  to  be  purchased  elsewhere.  This  last  plan,  although  very  desir- 
able, needs  so  much  money  and  time  for  its  accomplishment  that  it 
will  not  relieve  the  immediate  necessities  of  the  Hospital.  Were  it 
not  for  the  probable  bad  effect  on  the  School  of  a  division  of  the 
establishment  into  two  parts,  suitable  premises  could  be  hired  at  once 
for  the  much-needed  enlargement  of  the  Hospital. 

Finances.  —  The  total  earnings  of  this  department  for  the  year 
were  $20,905.78.  Of  this  amount  the  School  earned  only  $2427, 
while  its  maintenance  cost  at  least  $5000.  The  Hospital,  therefore, 
has  paid  for  the  School  a  deficiency  of  as  much  as  $2578,  and  all  its 
own  running  expenses,  including  salaries,  wages,  repairs  and  improve- 
ments on  buildings,  and  has  earned  a  surplus  for  the  3'ear  of  $329.90. 
That  is  to  say,  if  the  School  were  supported,  as  schools  of  the  sort 
are  in  all  other  places  where  they  exist,  by  endowment  in  one  form  or 
another,  the  Hospital,  small  as  it  is,  would  show  a  surplus  of  $2902.90 
as  a  result  of  its  work  for  the  year. 

The  direct  suggestion  from  this  situation  is  the  financial  separation 
of  the  two  divisions.  This  can  be  done  in  several  ways,  among  which 
is  the  endowment  of  the  School  as  a  whole,  or  the  endowment  of 
some  one  or  more  branches  of  instruction,  the  salaries  for  which  are 
now  a  charge  against  the  general  income.  The  salary  list  now 
amounts  to  $4756,  and  several  of  these  salaries  are  only  nominal 
compensation  for  the  work  done  and  must  be  increased  from  year  to 
year  if  the  instruction  is  to  be  well  kept  up  and  gradually  expanded. 

The  Hospital  finances  would  take  care  of  themselves,  and  the  Uni- 
versity could  easily  rid  itself  of  the  work  of  carrying  it  on.  If,  how- 
ever, it  is  thought  that  this  separation  would  be  unwise  (and  that  is 
most  certainly  my  own  opinion) ,  the  Hospital  already  has  sufficient 
patronage  to  enable  it,  if  put  into  larger  quarters,  to  help  very  ma- 
terially in  supporting  the  School  for  some  time  to  come. 

Since  the  establishment  of  the  School  of  Veterinary  Medicine  in 
Barvard  University  other  universities  have  undertaken  similar  estab- 
lisements,  until  now  the  three-year  graded  course  is  maintained  at  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  the  University  of  Minnesota,  and  at 
McGill  University  in  Montreal. 

As  indicating  the  progress  made  in  this  direction  by  the  veterinary 
profession  itself  during  the  same  time,  it  is  pmper  to  say  here  that  at 
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the  last  meeting  of  the  United  States  Veterinary  Medical  Association, 
held  at  Washington  in  September  last,  a  resolution  was  offered  by 
the  Executive  Committee,  to  be  voted  upon  at  the  next  annual 
meeting,  that  ^^  hereafter  all  applicants  for  membership*  except  those 
now  graduated  or  matriculated,  must  be  graduates  from  collies  re- 
quiring not  less  than  three  annual  sessions  of  no  less  than  six  months 
each,  exclnsivel}'  devoted  to  the  study  of  veterinary  science,  and 
such  colleges  shall  have  a  corps  of  not  less  than  four  distinctively 
veterinary  instructors." 

Further  than  this,  the  editor  of  *'  The  American  Veterinary  Review," 
himself  the  principal  of  a  two-year  school,  has  recently  written: 
*^  The  days  of  private  undertakings  in  the  establishment  of  veterinary 
schools  are  coming  to  an  end,  and  the  institutions  that  now  exist  are 
destined  to  become  in  due  time  branches  of  universit}'  study,  and 
placed  under  obligation  to  accept  the  laws  and  i*egulations  of  the 
parent  curriculum.  The  two-years  course  of  crowded  studies,  begun 
and  ended  in  a  few  months,  is  doomed,  and  until  these  changes  are 
realized  the  veterinary  profession  will  never  reach  the  standard  to 
which  it  should  aspire.  We  may  possibly,  from  these  expressions,  be 
accused  of  a  change  of  opinion,  from  having  some  time  since  uttered 
doubts  as  to  the  propriety  of  a  similar  amalgamation,  but  we  cannot 
continue  blind  to  the  signs  of  modern  progress." 

CHARLES  P.  LYMAN,  Dean. 
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To  THE  President  of  the  University: 

Sir,  —  The  report  of  last  year  was  in  the  main  made  conjointly  by 
the  principal  subordinate  officers  of  the  Library,  as  I  left  Cambridge 
July  1,  1890,  for  a  3'ear's  absence.  The  present  report  must  be  made 
from  the  Librar^^'s  records  and  from  the  information  obtained  from 
such  officers  ;  because  I  did  not  resume  charge  of  the  Library  till  the 
3'ear  which  this  report  covers  had  expired. 

Three  numbers  of  the  Bulletin  of  Harvard  University  have  been 
issued  under  the  immediate  charge  of  Mr.  Lane  during  the  past  year. 
Of  the  Bibliographical  Contributions^  also  issued  separatel3'  by  the 
Library,  four  have  been  published,  namely  :  No.  39,  A  Bibliography  of 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher^  by  Alfred  Claghorn  Potter,  of  the  Library 
staff;  No.  40,  Index  to  Recent  Reference  ListSy  No.  IV. ^  1890^  by 
W.  C.  Lane,  Assistant  Librarian ;  No.  41,  SeventJi  List  of  Publica- 
tians  of  Hai'vard  University  and  its  Officers^  with  (he  Chief  Publioaiions 
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on  the  University^  1889-^0 j  by  W.  H.  Tillinghast,  Assistant  Librarian ; 
No.  42,  The  Orators  and  Poets  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa j  Alpha  ofMassa- 
ckuseUs,  1782-1890,  by  Mr.  Tillinghast. 

Number  II.  of  the  Special  Publications  of  the  Library  of  Harvard 
University  was  so  near  completion  at  the  end  of  the  Library  3'ear  that 
at  the  date  of  this  report  it  is  published,  and  may  accordingly  be  in- 
cluded in  the  work  of  the  3*ear.  This  is  an  Index  to  tlie  Subject 
Catalogue  of  Harvard  College  Library,  upon  which  Mr.  Lane  has 
been  at  work  since  1886,  while  his  labors  in  S3'stematizing  the  Cata- 
logue itself  so  that  such  an  index  could  be  well  made  were  begun  in 
1882-83.  Such  a  ifumber  of  copies  as  were  needed  for  the  use  of  the 
Library  were  printed  in  octavo  form,  double  column,  170  pages.  As  it 
is  the  most  complete  list  of  topics  which  has  yet  been  printed,  it  was 
thought  that  it  might  be  of  some  service  in  other  libraries ;  and  so  two 
hundred  copies  were  struck  off,  by  permission,  for  the  Library  Bureau 
in  Boston  (and  at  its  expense),  where  they  are  now  for  sale.  The 
list  includes  about  15,000  topics,  and  this  number  is  swelled  hy  cross- 
references  to  about  22,000  entries.  It  excludes  proper  names  and 
the  scientific  appellations  of  animals,  plants,  and  chemical  or  medical 
substances.  The  arrangement  of  the  Subject  Catalogue  of  this 
Library  is  peculiar  to  it,  and  on  a  system  which  was  devised  by  the 
late  Dr.  Ezra  Abbot.  He  sought  to  preserve  the  advanti^es  of  a 
classified  catalogue  with  those  of  an  alphabetical  scheme.  So  the 
comprehensive  subjects  in  it  appear  in  an  alphabetical  order,  and  the 
subdivisions  of  these  subjects  are  also  arranged  in  an  alphabetical 
sequence.  This  alphabet  within  alphabet  is  confusing  to  anyone  not 
accustomed  to  the  Catalogue,  and  such  a  person  gains  little  advantage 
from  his  experience  with  other  simple  alphabetical  or  classified 
catalc^ues.  Two  classes  of  persons  have  been  accordingly  usually 
perplexed  in  attempting  to  use  our  Catalogue.  First,  those  who, 
having  become  used  to  the  sections  devoted  to  departments  of  learn- 
ing in  which  their  studies  generall}'  lay,  were  puzzled  when  they 
attempted  to  explore  unwonted  fields ;  second,  those  who  had  no 
experience  with  any  part  of  the  Catalogue  and  came  here  with  other 
preconceived  notions  of  catalogue  aiTangements.  Further  than  this, 
even  for  those  who  understood  its  principles,  to  be  expert  in  consulting 
it  needed  constant  familiarity  with  it. 

When  it  was  determined  to  render  the  use  of  the  Catalogue  easier 
by  supplying  an  index,  and  to  exclude  proper  names  of  persons, 
it  became  necessary  to  transfer  from  the  Subject  Catalogue  to  the 
Authors'  Catalogue  large  bodies  of  personal  subjects,  that  they 
might  naturally  fall  into  the  alphabetical  order  of  the  latter  catalogue. 
These  classes  comprised  individual  biographies  and  criticisms  on  au- 
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thors,  which  had  stood  in  the  Subject  Catalogue  under  ''  Biography" 
and  *•*•  Bibliography '' ;  the  classical  writers,  arranged  there  under  the 
two  divisions  of  Greek  and  Latin,  and  the  Fathers  of  the  Church 
similarl}'  arranged.  All  these  individual  entries  now  stand  in  their 
proper  alphabetical  place  in  the  Authors'  Catalogue. 

Each  main  heading  of  the  Subject  Catalogue  was  given  a  number, 
gaps  being  left  for  new  headings,  and  subdivision  was  rendered  pro- 
spectively easy  by  employing  a  decimal  system  of  notation.  The  drawers 
were  marked  on  the  outside  with  the  range  of  numbers  covered  by 
the  cards  inside ;  and  against  each  item  in  the  Index  its  particular 
number  in  the  Catalogue  has  been  given,  so  tkat  the  user  of  the 
Index  can  be  directed  to  the  particular  drawer  containing  the  cards 
on  liis  subject.  In  the  case  of  subjects  known  by  a  variety  of  names, 
reference  is  made  in  the  Index  from  each  name  to  the  one  adopted 
in  the  Catalogue,  and  in  closely  related  subjects  cross-reference  are 
also  freely  made  back  and  forth.  The  Index  ought  to  be  of  great 
assistance  in  facilitating  the  use  of  the  Library. 

The  accessions  to  the  University  Library  for  the  year,  and  the 
present  extent  of  the  various  departments,  are  as  follows :  — 


Principal  Departments. 

Volumes  added. 

Present  extent  m 

Volumes. 

•    Pamphlets. 

Gore  Hall  (College  Library)  . 
Law  School  .    .    ■ 

9606 

841 

80 

1667 

8 

706 

287 

162 

60 

70 

291,626 

24,498 

2,788 

28,200 

210 

21,989 

6,989 

6,678 

2,160 

1,208 

278.007 
3,191 
800 
3,617 
•    •   • 
13,294 
7,678 
8,621 
1,050 
1,322 

Scientific  School        

Divinity  School 

Medical  School 

Museum  of  Zoology  .       ... 
Astronomical  Observatory  .   . 

Botanic  Garden 

Bussey  Institution 

Peabody  Museum 

Totals 

13.276 

880,186 

312,670 

If  to  this  total  of  380,186  volumes  be  added  the  7522  volumes 
of  the  permanent  collections  in  the  laboriitOries  and  class  rooms,  (see 
below)  we  have  a  grand  total  of  387,708  volumes  for  the  Universitj 
Library. 

The  Whitney  Library  of  Geology,  a  component  part  of  the  col- 
lection in  the  Museum  of  Zoolog}%  is  only  in  part  included  in  the  count 
of  the  Museum  Library ;  while  on  the  other  hand  no  deduction  htf 
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been  made  in  the  general  library  for  volumes  parted  with  on  exchange 
accoaot. 

The  Medical  School  depends  upon  the  Collections  of  the  Boston 
Medical  Library  Association,  kindly  thrown  open  to  its  use. 

The  present  extent  of  the  laboratory  and  class-ixx)m  libraries  is 
as  follows : 


Laboratories. 

1.  Chemical 

2.  Zoological 

3.  Geological 

4.  Meteorological    .   .   . 

5.  Botanical 

6.  Physical 

7.  Physical  Geography   . 

8.  Mineralogical  .... 


Class-Rooms. 

1.  Classical 

2.  History 

3.  United  States  History 

4.  Political  Economy  .    . 

5.  Mathematics     .... 

6.  French 

7.  English 

8.  Sanskrit 

9.  German 

10.  Social  Questions     .   . 

11.  Music 

12.  Philosophy 

13.  Semitic 


Totals 


Permanent. 


495 

140 

27 

66 

638 

.    . 

172 

98 

2089 

670 

747 

562 

188 

555 

34 

22 

307 

423 

54 

186 

220 


7,522 


On  Deposit. 


826 
141 
141 

185 
1 


136 


930 


Totals. 


495 
140 
27 
66 
638 
326 
313 
234 

2274 

671 

747 

562 

324 

655 

84 

22 

307 

423 

54 

186 

220 


8,452 


An  assistant  is  sent  from  the  Central  Library  every  week  to  examine 
the  shelves  of  these  libraries  by  the  shelf-lists,  and  the  titles  of  miss* 
ing  books  are  reported  at  once  to  the  officer  of  instruction  in  imme- 
diate chai'ge  of  the  library  where  such  loss  or  misplacement  has  been 
discovered.  Temporary  loans  of  books  from  Gore  Hall  are  made  to 
these  libraries  to  facilitate  the  instruction  of  the  several  departments. 
In  1890-91  four  of  these  libraries  were  open  evenings  for  use  when 
Gore  Hall  was  closed. 

Of  the  accessions  to  the  Gore  Hall  Collections  there  were  added  by 
gift  4781  volumes  and  10,400  pamphlets ;  and  the  accessions  also 
indade  855  volumes  of  bound  serials  (received  in  parts),  and  691 
Volumes  made  by  binding  pamphlets. 
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The  accessions  of  recent  years  to  the  University  Library  (ezclading 
the  laboratory  and  class-room  libraries)  have  been  as  follows :  — 


In  1879  .    . 

.    .  10,389  ToU. 

In  1886.   . 

.    .    9,191  vols. 

"  1880  .    . 

.    .    7,247 

**  1887  .    . 

.    .  11,924     " 

**  1881  .    . 

.    .    9,804 

'*  1888  .    . 

.    .  16,468     " 

*'  1882  .    . 

.    .    9,192 

*'  1889  .    . 

.    .  12,263    *' 

**  1883  .    . 

.    .    9,818 

"  1890  .    . 

.    .  16,061     '* 

"  1884  .    . 

.    .  12,360 

**  1891  .    . 

.    .  13,276     " 

"  1885  .    . 

.    .  14,558 

The  following  table  shows  the  use  of  books  at  Gore  Hall  in  1890-91 
as  compared  with  previous  years :  — 


1884-85. 

1885-86.  !  1886-87. 

1 

1887-88. 

1888-89. 

1889-40. 

1800-eL 

1.  Books  lent  out  .   . 

2.  Used  in  the  building 

3.  Overnight  use   of 

reserved  books  . 

62,322 
9,433 

13,791 

60,195 
8,816 

18,505 

62,861 
12,041 

20,052 

65,639 

15,267 

20,360 

68,892 
14,299 

21,802 

74,906 
17,203 

24,989 

70,036 
15,861 

21,706 

Total(excludingXo.3, 
which  is  incl.in  No.  1) 

61,755 

69,011 

74,902 

80,906 

• 

84,191 

92,109 

85,897 

No.  of  books  reserved 

5,230 

5,840 

6,280 

6,549 

5,848 

6,215 

6,25S 

The  extent  of  the  number  of  books  reserved  —  of  whose  hall- 
use  no  record  is  kept  —  has  a  tendencj'  to  decrease  the  number  of 
volumes  used  in  tlie  building,  of  whose  use  record  is  made.  The 
establishment  of  class-room  libraries,  much  increased  during  the  past 
year,  has  also  induced  a  diminution  of  the  figures  for  1890-91 
against  the  classes  marked  in  the  above  table  as  1,  2,  and  3.  It  is 
the  observation,  however,  of  those  in  charge  of  the  reference  seiTice, 
of  which  no  statistics  are  kept,  that  it  is  constantly  increasing,  year 
by  year,  and  that  the  increase  for  last  j-ear  was  very  great.  In 
addition  to  the  books  reserved  by  instructors,  now  amounting  to  6253 
volumes,  there  are  in  the  reading-room  1661  volumes  carefullj^  selected 
for  students'  reading  by  the  instructors  in  their  several  departments. 
Of  these,  1150  are  £nglish,  348  French,  119  German,  and  44  Italian. 
The  use  of  these  books  is  not  governed  by  the  restrictions  applied  to 
reserved  books,  but  the  books  may  be  taken  out  as  other  books  are. 

In  the  Delivery  Room  are  5546  volumes,  all  of  which  are  accessible 
to  students.  Of  these,  3198  volumes  are  bound  periodicals  which 
may  be  taken  out  as  seven-day  books,  and  2348  volumes  are  for 
reference  only,  comprising  dictionaries,  encj'clopsedias,  and  the  most 
usefhl  books  of  reference  in  all  departments. 
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The  number  of  students  of  the  ^^  Annex"  who  have  borrowed  books 
dariDg  the  past  six  years  is  shown  in  the  following  table :  — 

BORROWERS   FROM  THE    ''ANNEX." 


Yean. 

1885-46.  1  1886-«7. 

1 

1887-88. 

1888-89. 

1889-00. 

1890-91. 

1.  Borrowen 

2.  Books  borrowed     .    .    . 

3.  Resenred  books      .    .    . 

44 
992 
223 

58 

1,230 

383 

66 

1,545 

301 

72 

1,531 

299 

84  1         82 

1,829          930 

286          284 

The  figures  in  the  third  class  are  included  in  class  no.  2. 

The  following  table  shows  for  a  series  of  3'^ears  the  use  made  of 
''Admission-Cards,"  by  which  students  have  access  to  special  classes 
of  the  books  for  inyestigation  at  the  shelves  :  — 


ADMISSTON-CARDS. 


Historj     .   . 
Science    .   . 
ArtCiscUinsic) 
Litentare 
Classics 
Philosophy 
Theology  . 
Pofit  Econ. 


Total  students 
i  Times  of  use 


46 

16 

14 

42 

36 

5 

3 

5 


167 
3,340 


45 

18 

12 

37 

42 

6 

8 

8 


176 
3,520 


52 
12 
14 
42 
53 
8 
9 
12 


202 
4,020 


S 


68 
14 
16  i 
49 
52 
9 
12 
44 


74 
12 
13 
62 
47 
8 
15 
64 


264 
5,820 


295 
7,375 


S 


71 
14 
16 
54 
42 
9 
11 
49 


81 
9 
24 
27 
24 
16 
6 
25 


266 
7,980 


212 

8,390 


53 

6 

19 

32 

22 

9 

4 

13 


158 
6,490 


36 

8 

15 

38 

18 

12 

8 

9 


144 
2,512 


It  was  deemed  necessary  during  the  course  of  the  year  to  put  this 
privilege  of  access  to  the  shelves  under  further  restrictions,  and  in 
February,  1891,  the  Library  Council  issued  the  following  circular:  — 

To  Officers  of  Instructi<5n  :  —  The  Library  Council  have  adopted  the 
following  regulations  concerning  admission  to  the  shelves. 

Hereafter  no  person  receiving  instruction  in  the  College  will  be  given  a 
card  of  admission  to  the  shelves  except  upon  presentation  of  a  prescribed 
form  of  recommendation  signed  by  his  Instructor  in  the  subject  for  which 
the  permit  is  desired. 

Instructors  can  obtain  forms  of  recommendation  at  tlic  Library,  but  none 
will  be  issncd  to  students. 

The  Council  wish  to  remind  Instructoi*s  of  the  importance  of  exercising 
care  in  granting  recommendations.  Admission  to  tlie  shelves  is  not  de- 
signed to  provide  students  with  a  new  resort  for  general  reading,  or  to 
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enable  them  to  avoid  di*awing  books  throiig^h  tlie  regular  service  at  the 
Desk,  or  to  gititlf  j  even  legitimate  curiosity  in  books ;  it  is  a  power  given 
to  Insti'uctors  whereby  tliey  can  prescribe  for  their  more  inteix^sted  students 
lines  of  work  which  could  not  be  carried  on  under  tlie  onlinary  rules  of  the 
Librarj'.  It  is,  moreover,  a  privilege  which  necessarily  interferes  some- 
what witli  the  regular  service  of  tlie  Library,  and  one  that,  when  g^nted 
too  freely,  opei'ates  by  loss  and  misplacement  of  books  against  the  good  of 
the  gi'eater  number  of  readere.  Instructors  are,  therefore,  requested  not 
to  gmnt  a  recommendation  imless  the  privilege  seems  to  them  in  the  pi-oiK?r 
sense  necessary',  and  the  applicant  understands  and  is  willing  to  abide  by 
its  limitations.  i 

students'  use  of  the  library. 


SruDXimop 

1885.M. 

1866-87. 

1687-«8. 

1 

1888-80. 

1880-M. 

1890^1. 

• 

1 

"o 
25 

No.  taking 
S          books. 

• 

1 

20 

"A 
20 

6 

)A 

16 

be 
16 

• 

o 
A 
1 

26 

to 

A 
26 

■ 

o 
A 

1 
36 

'J 

A 

36 

• 

o 

A 

o 
"o 

( 

41 

•1 
A 

36 

t 

Divinity  .    .    . 

Law     .... 

164 

186 

180 

108 

215 

175 

217 

138 

254 

151 

279 

147 

Scientific    .    . 

22 

18 

14 

10 

20 

18 

!    35 

21 

65 

37 

88 

42 

■ 

Resident  Grad. 

64 

62 

66 

54 

83 

76 

85 

74 

93 

81 

110 

92 

1 

Senior  Class  . 

282 

214 

239 

231 

237 

234 

214 

206 

278 

254 

289 

260 

Junior  Class  . 

236 

228 

238 

2^ 

214 

209 

|252 

249 

244 

232 

254 

242 

Sophom.  Class 

232 

216 

224 

206 

281 

284 

264 

1 

238 

282 

253 

289 

245 

Freshm.  Class 

258 

201 

280 

195 

295 

229 

309 

215 

823 

215 

866 

217 

Sp.  Students  . 

•       • 

1231 

*    • 
1100 

•       • 

1261 

•       • 

1039 

■       « 

1331 

•    • 

1191 

i 

! 

\  •     • 

1402 

W           9 

1167 

144 
1719 

100  i 

1 
1359 

141 
1867 

123 
1404 

Totals  .    . 

The  percentage  of  users  among  the  undergraduates  during  recent 
years  is  given  in  the  following  table :  — 


1879-80. 

1883-84. 

1884-86. 

1885-86. 

188«-«7. 

1887-88. 

1888-80. 

188»-00. 

ISOO-Ol. 

Seniors . 

88 

90 

90 

92 

96 

99 

97 

91 

89 

Juniors . 

83 

88 

93 

96 

90 

98 

99 

95 

95 

Sophom. 

83 

85 

86 

93 

92 

94 

90 

90 

84 

Freshm. 

65 

80 

80 

78 

69 

77 

69 

67 

59 

Fifteen  years  ago  onlj"^  57 ^i?  of  all  the  College  students  used  the 
Librar}%  In  the  last  year,  of  the  1198  undergraduates  only  234 
failed  to  borrow  books,  and  most  of  these  probably  used  the  reserved 
books  in  the  Keading  Room.  The  libraries  of  the  class  rooms  and 
laboratories,  as  well  as  those  of  the  students'  clubs,  doubtless  provide 
reading,  special  as  well  as  general,  for  a  considerable  number  of 
undergraduates. 
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These  statements  do  not  cover  the  use  of  *' reserved  books." 
Nor  is  there  anj'  record  of  the  use  made  of  the  572  periodicals, 
current  numbers  of  which  are  on  file  in  the  Heading  Room. 

The  number  of  persons  registered  and  entitled  to  take  books  away 
firom  the  Librar}'  building  is  as  follows :  — 

Students 1,507 

Instructors 142 

Others 818 

Total 2,027 

SUNDAY   USE. 


1882-83. 

1883-84. 

1884-«6. 

1886-86. 

1886-87. 

1887-88. 

1888-88. 

1889-00. 

1800-01. 

Dajs  open  . 

36 

36 

87 

37 

37 

87 

37 

37 

37 

Users  .   .    . 

2,268 

2,448 

2,681 

2,842 

2,880 

2,894 

3,024 

3,089 

3,104 

Arerage  .    . 

63 

68 

71 

76 

77 

78 

81 

83 

83 

Highest  no. 

92 

95 

105 

108 

118 

106 

108 

118 

132 

Mr.  Frank  Carney,  who  under  Mr.  Tillinghast  has  charge  of  the 
shelves,  reports  that  4040  volumes  have  been  permanently  placed  in 
the  new  stack  since  the  last  report,  making  119,847  so  placed  out  of 
the  volumes  constituting  the  Gore  Hall  collection. 

Mr.  Carney  verified  the  shelf-lists  of  the  classifications  in  the  stack, 
between  the  10th  of  August  and  the  9th  of  September,  showing  about 
160,000  volumes.  The  number  of  volumes  which  failed  to  be  ac- 
counted for  was  175.  Of  those  reported  missing  in  previous  years  G2 
were  found  in  their  places,' having  been  silently  returned  during  the 
year.  Seven  of  these  were  reported  missing  as  far  back  as  1883.  Of 
books  reported  missing  since  1883  there  are  still  402  unaccounted  for ; 
255  having  disappeared  from  the  reserved  books,  and  147  from  the 
stack.  Of  these  175  unaccounted-for  volumes  of  the  year  just  closed 
about  133  have  disappeared  from  the  books  of  reference,  reserved 
books,  and  other  collections  exposed  to  the  handling  of  all  frequenters 
of  the  Librar}',  the  other  42  having  disappeared  from  the  shelves  to 
which  onl}'  the  staff  of  the  Library,  officers  of  the  College,  and  a 
limited  number  of  other  persons  have  access. 

In  the  stack,  particularly  in  those  sections  most  frequented  by 
holders  of  *^  admission-cards,"  man}*  cases  of  disarrangement  were 
discovered,  212  books  being  found  on  wrong  shelves.  Such  misplace- 
ment always  causes  dels}'  in  finding  booksy  and  in  the  case  of  books 
placed  on  a  wrong  shelf  is  equivalent  to  actual  loss.  It  is  clear  that 
facility  of  access  to  the  shelves  causes  results  which  in  the  interest  of 
the  greater  number  of  users  should  be  counteracted.  Reference  has 
already  been  made  to  steps  taken  last  February. 
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the  breaks  in  prepress  occasioned  by  drilling  three  new  assistants. 
We  have  undertaken  to  analyze  systematically  the  current  volumes  of 
certain  society  transactions  and  similar  publications,  and  for  this  pur- 
pose we  have  used  cards  on  which  the  title  of  the  publication  has  been 
already  printed,  thus  reducing  the  clerical  labor  to  some  extent. 
Besides  the  obvious  advantage  of  better  indexing  the  Library,  which 
such  analyzing  accomplishes,  it  not  infrequently  prevents  buying 
papers  in  a  separate  issue,  which  the  Library  already  possess  in  a  set 
of  transactions.  So  far  as  the  new  accessions  go,  for  which  we  have 
printed  cards,  it  has  been  easy  further  to  increase  the  effectiveness  of 
the  Catalogue  in  the  case  of  volumes  of  collected  essays  and  the  like, 
by  multiplying  these  cards  and  inserting  one  under  each  head  treated 
in  the  book. 

We  have  made  new  arrangements  lately  by  which  a  more  regular 
supply  of  dissertations  from  the  German  universities  will  come  to  us. 
Those  relating  to  historical,  biographical,  and  philological  subjects  are 
treated  as  books.  Those  falling  naturally  into  medical  and  scientific 
classifications  are  temporarily  placed  in  the  pamphlet  files,  pending  the 
rearrangement  of  the  scientific  part  of  the  Library.  These  last  number 
at  present  780,  but  this  number  does  not  include  the  chance  accessions 
of  former  3'ears,  which  can  be  found  in  the  same  files  under  the 
author's  name.  The  more  technical  ones,  relating  to  astronomy, 
systematic  botany  and  zoology,  have  been  sent  of  late,  as  they  have 
come  in,  to  the  libraries  of  the  Observatory,  Herbarium,  and  Zoologi- 
cal Museum,  respectively.  I  have  hopes  that  when  the  Boston 
Medical  Library  Association  erects  a  new  building,  the  medical  sec- 
tion of  these  dissertations  can  be  sent  to  that  library,  together  with 
the  Boylston  Collection  of  old  medical  books,  to  recompense  that 
association  for  permanent  privileges  in  their  library,  granted  to  the 
Medical  School  of  the  University.  Considering  the  existence  of  that 
library  and  of  the  medical  section  of  the  Boston  Public  Libraiy,  it  does 
not  seem  desirable  to  maintain  more  than  a  small  working  collection, 
principally  of  current  periodicals,  in  connection  with  the  Medical 
School. 

The  number  of  volumes  waiting  to  be  catalogued  October  1,  1891, 
was  4536.  This  number  includes  430  in  the  cataloguers'  hands,  and 
556  not  yet  passed  on  from  the  collating  room  ;  while  the  balance  is 
made  up  of  the  remnants  of  the  considerable  Gurney  and  Moehring  gifts, 
not  yet  catalogued,  and  a  few  smaller  lots  laid  aside  for  work  more 
pressing.  The  scant  space  in  the  Library  for  handling  large  gifts  of 
books  obliges  the  staff  to  work  on  such  gifts  in  small  lots.  Any  display 
of  them  on  tables  in  large  masses  is  prevented  by  the  recurrent  arrival 
of  invoices  of  fresh  books  which  require  prompt  attention. 
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The  work  of  the  Ordering  department,  in  charge  of  Mr.  Tillinghast, 
is  shown  in  the  following  statement :  — 

At  the  close  of  the  Library  year  the  estimated  cost  of  orders  then 
out  (including  ^^  continuations,"  reckoned  at  $6406)  was  about 
$11^260,  and  it  was  expected  that  about  $6060  of  these  would  come 
in,  to  be  paid  for  dunng  the  coming  year.  We  have  an  income  for 
the  next  year  of  about  $18,460  ;  against  this  amount  must  be  set  off 
about  $8960  (that  is :  orders  out,  $6060 ;  periodicals  and  binding, 
$2500;  freight,  $400),  leaving  a  free  balance  of  $9500.  It  is 
further  to  be  considered  that  some  of  the  items  included  in  our  annual 
book-income  are  funds  with  such  specific  objects  that  they  must  be 
left  out  of  view  in  providing  for  general  purchases. 

The  following  table  contains  a  summary  of  our  financial  condition 
during  six  years  :  — 


1885-80. 

1888-87. 

1887-^. 

1888-89. 

1889-00. 

1890-91. 

Income  for  books  * 

Spent 

Balance 

Appropriation  .    . 
Unpledged  balance 

$16,245 

18,923 

2,821 

none. 

7,180 

$19,841 

14,549 

4,791 

17,600 

12,082 

$20,407 

16,062 

4,845 

19.000 

12,080 

$19,881 

17,847 

2,584 

20,050 

11,238 

$16,682 
15,172 

1,510 
15,480 

5,672 

$16,565 

13,905 

2,660 

11,920 

9,602 

The  balance  of  $1510  for  the  year  1889-90  was  nominal,  existing 
only  by  reason  of  unpaid  bills  held  over  at  the  end  of  the  year.  These 
were  settled  soon  after  the  opening  of  the  3'ear  1890-91,  and  in  con- 
sequence, the  appropriations  were  proportionately  reduced. 
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Years. 

Income, 
exolud.  balance 
brought  forw'd. 

PaymentR. 

VoIa.  bought. 

Vols,  of  serials 
added. 

Sum  of  last  two 
columns. 

1884-85 

$15,094 

$16,534 

5,932 

560 

6,492 

1885-86 

15,382 

13,923 

3,082 

682 

8,714 

1886-87 

17,052 

14,549 

4,490 

746 

5,236 

1887-88 

15,782 

16,061 

5,389 

798 

6,187 

1888-89 

15,799 

17,839 

4,925 

638 

6,563 

1889-90 

15,275 

15,137 

4,168 

838 

5,006 

1890-91 

15,391 

13,905 

8,230 

855 

4,085 

The  figures  in  the  column  of  **  Payments"  are  taken  from  final  fig- 
ures of  the  Treasurer's  Report,  which  may  in  a  slight  way  differ  from 
the  accounts  kept  in  the  Library,  the  figures  of  which  appear  against 
the  item  ^^  Spent"  in  the  previous  table. 

*  The  items  of  income  include  unexpended  balances  of  the  previoai  year. 
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BSnMATED   AMOUirr  IN  DOLLARS  OF   ORDERS   SEKT  TO   AOENTS. 


American  .  . 

English  .   .  . 

French   .   .  . 

German  .   .  . 

Italian    .   .  . 
ScandinaTian 

Totals  . 


188(^7. 

1887-88. 

AOOO^wVa 

1889-gO. 

1890-41. 

987 

1,800 

1,200 

895 

724 

2,880 

2,160 

2,600 

2,043 

1,334 

1,282 

1,035 

910 

1,234 

686 

2,170 

1,960 

2,450 

1,401 

1,139 

226 

112 

826 

200 

111 

21 

66 

106 

62 

60 

7,048 

6,805 

7,469 

6,276 

4,161 

Lesser  agencies  are  not  noted  in  this  table,  but  are  included  in 
the  totals.  The  division  among  agents  gives  only  an  approximate 
representation  of  division  by  languages,  since  books  in  all  languages 
may  be  bought  in  London,  as  Spanish  and  South  American  books 
usuaUy  have  been,  and  Slavic  books  are  mainly  bought  through  the 
German  agency.  We  usually  buy  more  titles  in  German  than  in  any 
other  language. 

The  following  table  indicates  for  five  years  past  the  extent  and 
variety  of  orders  dealt  with  by  the  Ordering  department,  and  shows 
that  more  than  14,000  slips  are  arranged  and  kept  in  mind  in  the 
daily  work  of  those  in  charge  of  this  department :  — 


Order  tlips  on  hand  October  1. 

1887. 

1888. 

1889. 

1890. 

1891. 

1  Book  orders  out  .... 
Continuation  orders  oat 

1,689 
1,819 

2,112 
1,961 

2,876 
2,168 

1,242 
2,272 

2,360 
2,400 

Total  active  orders    . 

3,368 

4,063 

5,038 

3,614 

4,760 

,  Cancelled  orders.     .   .    . 
Deferred  orders  .... 
Coantermanded  orders  . 
Slips  for  reference  nse  . 
Slips  of  little  ralue  .   .   . 

6,400 
488 

•       • 

136 
76 

6,800 
641 

■       • 

124 
76 

7,200 

633 

.    • 

130 

76 

7,676 

1,488 

948 

284 

76 

8,600 
942 

•  • 

•  • 

•       • 

Grand  total  .... 

10,468 

11,604 

12,977 

13,930 

14,292 

The  estimated  cost  of  continuations,  which  is  a  fixed  liability  for 
our  book  funds,  —  though  on!}'  about  one-half  of  the  charges  is  likely 
to  be  actually  incurred  each  year,  owing  to  the  irregularity  of  such 
serials,  — has  been  growing  rapidly  of  late  years,  as  will  be  perceived 
from  the  following  table :  — 
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Year. 

Estimated  cost  of 
continuations. 

Total  estimated  cost, 
books  and  serials. 

ContinoatioDs. 

1880-81 

92,008 

•        •        « 

«       • 

1881-82 

3,336 

912,345 

•       • 

1882-83 

4,667 

15,9,56 

•       • 

1883-84 

4,821 

20,495 

1,422 

1884-85 

4,828 

17,764 

1,636 

1886-86 

6,163 

14,228 

1,637 

1886-87 

5,102 

14,375 

1,819 

1887-88 

6,770 

14,855 

1.951 

1888-89 

6,079 

16,104 

2,163 

1889-90 

6,191 

17,186 

2,272 

1890-91 

6.406 

11,124 

2,400 

It  needs  to  be  stated  respecting  the  last  column  that  it  includes 
continuations  for  class-room  and  other  libraries,  while  the  figures  for 
the  other  columns  make  no  account  of  the  cost  of  such.  These  class- 
room serials  have  not  been  of  any  extent  till  recently.  Eighty-seven 
serials  have  been  dropped  from  the  list  during  the  past  year,  and  yet 
there  is  a  net  gain  in  numbers.  The  number  also  increases  from  the 
necessity  of  keeping  up  imperfect  sets,  which  we  receive  by  gifl ;  and 
from  an  effort  to  complete  sets  which  in  3'ears  past  were  suffered  to 
fall  into  arrears,  though  all  of  these  have  not  yet  been  put  in  our  orders. 

Mr.  Tillinghast  adds  :  *^  The  percentage  of  continuations  on  which 
nothing  has  been  received  during  the  year  is  nearly  60%  from  all 
agents.     I  have  in  practice  allowed  for  about  one  half  to  come  in." 

Our  three  principal  foreign  agents,  in  London,  Leipzig,  and  Paris, 
procured  for  us  books  in  the  following  proportions  to  their  orders  : 
Harrassowitz,  80%  ;  Reinwald,  86%,  and  Kegan  Paul,  84%.  Within 
the  last  few  years  there  has  been  a  considerable  improvement  in  the 
assiduity  of  our  principal  agents.  In  1883-84  they  only  procured 
64%  of  our  orders.  It  appears  that  we  receive  yearly  about  9  Eng- 
lish shipments,  9  German,  5  French,  3  Italian,  and  1  Scandinavian. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  books  recommended  at 
Gore  Hall  for  purchase,  the  number  of  these  already  in  the  Library ; 
the  number  ordered  (including  those  reordered) ,  and  of  these  last 
the  number  for  which  there  was  reason  for  haste  in  transmitting  the 
order : — 


Recommendations 
In  the  Library    . 
Ordered   .... 
In  haste   .... 


188S-80. 


4,904 

1,347 

8,056 

165 


1880-00. 


4,404 
819 

2,505 
128 


1800-01. 


4,545 
711 

4,863 
1S2 
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It  mast  be  understood  that  the  figures  in  a  column  have  no  relation 
to  other  figures  in  the  same  columns,  for  books  may  be  recommended 
in  one  year  and  ordered  in  the  following  year,  etc. 

Mr.  Tillinghast  says  in  his  report,  while  referring  to  the  reduction 
of  orders  for  the  College  Library :  ^^  The  comparative  small  amount 
of  business  done  by  the  Ordering  department  for  the  College  Library 
was  more  than  offset  by  Uie  extraordinary  demands  made  upon  us  by 
new  class-room  libraries.  During  this  year  class-room  libraries  were 
formed  in  the  Classical,  Philosophical,  Historical  (as  distinct  from 
American  history,  which  already  had  a  class-room  library),  and 
Mtfsical  departments.  The  result  was  that  while  we  oi*dered  but 
$4161  in  books  for  Gore  Hall,  we  ordered  $5330  for  the  departmental 
and  class-room  libraries,  of  which  amount  $3293  was  ordered  for  the 
Classical  department  librar}'.  For  this  amount  of  work,  as  for  the 
cataloguing  involved  in  it,  no  charge  is  made  against  these  libraries ; 
but  a  division  of  charges  for  freight  is  made,  and  the  share  of  these 
libraries  in  it  is  paid  by  each." 

GIFTS. 


Tean. 

1 

Vols.  oDd  pamphlets. 

Proved  to  be  dnpUcateii. 

Pot  on  flheWes. 

1      " 

l88a-84 

11,868 

4,348 

7,520 

1884-85 

12,784 

5,288 

7,496 

1 

1885-86 

8,538 

2,654 

6,984 

1 

1886-^7 

7,989 

2,437 

5,544 

1887-88 

9,649 

2,506 

7,143 

1888-^ 

9,816 

2,835 

6,980 

1889-90 

12,078 

3,854 

8,719 

1690-91 

9,992 

2,257 

7,735 

Mr.  Henry  C.  Badger,  Curator  of  Maps,  has  made  the  following 
report:  — 

The  catal(^ing  of  the  large  collection  of  maps  in  portfolios  was 
begun  nearly  seven  years  ago.  A  year  was  spent  at  first  in  bringing 
together  the  maps,  then  dispersed  in  many  parts  of  the  Library,  as 
well  as  in  arranging  the  various  editions  and  parts  of  maps  and  plac- 
ing them  in  proper  portfolios,  duly  stamped  and  numbered.  Some- 
thing more  than  a  year  was  then  consumed  in  preparing  a  subject 
index  of  the  maps,  which  has  since  been  bound  in  four  volumes. 
This  required  a  study  of  topics  and  of  the  ground  covered  by  each 
map,  not  only  those  contained  in  the  portfolios  but  also  those  in 
atlases,  and  such  single  maps  as  stand  on  the  shelves  as  books  or  are 
kept  on  rollers.    Maps  in  books,  if  only  illustrative  of  the  text,  were 
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not  included.  No  beginning  has  yet  been  made  in  preparing  a  list  of 
the  uncounted  thousands  of  such  maps ;  but  in  due  time  this  needs  to 
be  done. 

Probably  in  no  other  particular  does  this  Library  so  greatly  surpass 
all  other  libraries  in  America  as  in  its  cartographical  resources  in  the 
older  maps.  The  collection  of  the  later  government  maps  and  charts 
has  many  deficiencies,  and  a  list  of  these  will  be  shortly  prepared. 
The  Map  department  is  without  an}'  special  funds  to  apply  to  its 
growth ;  and  without  this  aid  it  is  likely  to  lose  ground  in  its  promi- 
nence among  such  repositories.  It  might  well  be  expected  of  the 
Library  that  it  should  keep  pace  with  modem  cartography^ ;  but  with- 
out such  help  it  cannot.  The  field  is  no  narrow  one.  The  new 
government  map  of  Germany  on  a  scale  of  35^0^  numbers  5200 
sheets.  If  the  geologic  and  geodetic  survey  of  the  United  States 
now  in  progress  is  ever  completed,  it  may  well  surpass  in  extent  of 
sheets  the  entire  number  of  maps  now  in  the  College  Library.  The 
accommodation  for  the  map  collection  in  its  present  imperfect  condi- 
tion is  inadequate,  and  the  problem  of  better  conveniences  for  storing 
and  showing  maps  is  but  one  of  the  demands,  yearly  increasing  in 
weight,  for  an  enlargement  of  the  Library  building. 

The  collection  of  roller  maps  numbers  215 ;  that  of  atlases  708 
volumes  ;  and  there  are  probably  a  thousand  and  more  folded  maps, 
in  cases,  which  are  now  enumerated  among  the  books. 

In  addition  to  the  subject  index  which  has  been  mentioned,  a  first 
draft  has  been  made  of  a  catalogue  of  the  maps  and  charts  in  port- 
folios. This  list  shows  7939  titles,  embracing  11,975  sheets,  of  which 
872  are  duplicates.  In  1884,  85  titles  covering  2255  sheets,  were 
bound  up,  because  of  their  continuity  and  these  are  now  counted 
with  the  atlases. 

Mr.  John  H.  Storer,  Curator  of  Coins,  reports  a  completion  in  a 
first  draft  of  the  work  of  cataloguing  the  coins. 

In  closing  this  report  I  may  revert  to  a  matter,  which  has  been 
emphasized  in  my  reports  for  the  last  two  years,  —  the  inadequacy  of 
the  present  Library  building  in  regard  to  storing  the  books  and  in 
furnishing  facilities  for  their  use. 

We  have  reached  a  point  when  immediate  action  is  necessary  to 
avoid  in  a  year  or  two  a  confusion  almost  inextricable.  The  arrange- 
ment of  that  portion  of  the  Library  now  in  the  stack  is  already  con- 
fused to  a  degree  that  is  perplexing  for  our  pages  in  finding  the  books. 
This  results  from  the  makeshifts  to  which  we  resort  in  some  of  the 
classifications  to  find  room  for  accessions.     It  is  well  to  remember 
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Hint  at  present  this  conf  asion  works  greatly  to  the  Library's  detriment. 
By  actual  note  of  the  average  time  necessary  to  get  a  book  three 
years  ago  and  to-day,  it  is  evident  that  nearly  doable  the  delay  is 
experienced  now.  It  is  feared  that  another  year  will  double  the 
present  delay.  There  are  600  shelves  already  full,  and  the  increase 
of  the  books  assigned  to  their  classifications  requires  some  tempo- 
rary expedient.  The  stack  would  hold  perhaps  60,000  more  volumes, 
but  the  space,  sure  to  be  demanded  for  their  proper  classificationa,  is 
not  conveniently  placed  for  the  increase  of  other  classifications.  A 
range  being  the  space  between  upright  partitions,  there  are  five  ranges 
fall  to  overflowing  in  the  section  given  to  American  books,  and  these 
books  increase  at  the  rate  of  two  ranges  a  year.  There  is  a  similar 
exigency  in  the  rows  (one  side  of  a  passage,  divided  into  nine  ranges) 
devoted  to  Folk  Lore. 

The  rough  classifications  which  we  are  using  for  books  (largely  of 
Science)  which  are  ultimately  to  find  place  in  the  old  Gore  Hall  when 
remodelled,  have  outgrown  the  temporary  places  which  we  can  find 
for  them. 

There  are  eighty  ranges  yet  left  without  a  book  and  they  will  hold 
16,000  volumes  packed  tightly ;  but  they  are  not  available  for  relief 
without  increasing  the  disorder  in  the  grouping  of  the  Library  to  an 
extent  which  will  check  seriously  its  usefulness. 

Of  the  current  accessions  to  the  Library  about  two  fifths  find  their 
lodgement  in  the  stack,  where  books  are  considered  to  be  permanently 
placed ;  and  three  fifths  go  into  the  temporary  classifications.  These 
have  to  be  shifted  about  from  time  to  time  for  room,  but  would  find 
permanent  locations  if  the  Library  was  enlarged.  We  add  on  an 
average  about  12,000  volumes  a  year. 

This  statement  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  two  years  time  will 
bring  us  to  an  absolute  repletion ;  and  the  embarrassment  now  exist- 
ing from  being  so  near  that  condition  increases  day  by  day.  I  see 
no  way  to  avoid  the  calamity,  which  will  be  upon  us  before  long, 
except  by  some  immediate  action  to  increase  the  capacity  of  the 
building. 

There  is  some  space  in  the  cellar  of  the  original  Gore  Hall,  which 
could  be  used,  though  not  conveniently,  and  in  this  way  perhaps  10,000 
volumes,  packed  closely,  could  be  provided  for ;  but  without  artificial 
light  the  books  could  not  be  found  when  wanted. 

In  respect  to  table  and  chair  room,  we  have  exhausted  all  expedi- 
ents without  satisfying  the  demand.  Some  relief  has  been  got  by 
the  creation  of  class-room  libraries,  but  these  are  maintained  in 
scattered  places  with  more  or  less  hazard  to  the  propcrt3'.  A  large 
reading-room,  lighted  from  windows  placed  so  high  up  as  to  reduce 
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the  evil  of  crosB-lights  to  a  minimum,  is  neoessary  for  the  ordinaiy 
concourse  of  users  of  the  Librar}'.  If  this  room  were  surrounded  by  a 
number  of  subsidiary  rooms,  built  like  lean-tos  about  the  main  room 
and  opening  into  it,  supervision  would  be  reduced  to  least  cost, 
and  both  the  general  and  the  subsidiary  collections  would  gain  in- 
creased usefulness  by  complementing  each  other.  A  suggestion  of 
this  kind  made  by  me,  on  invitation,  to  the  Trastees  of  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania  was  carried  out  in  their  new  library  building.  With 
that  university,  and  Cornell,  Michigan,  Princeton,  and  Yale  availing 
themselves  of  better  methods  of  library  construction,  Harvard  is 

left  undesirably  in  the  rear. 

JUSTIN  WINSOR,  Librarian. 

November  18,  1891. 


THE   HERBARIUM. 

To   THE   PRESroENT   OF   THE   UnIVERSIIY  : 

Sir,  —  The  following  report  upon  the  Gray  Herbarium  of  Harvard 
University  is  respectfully  submitted  :  — 

The  accessions  of  specimens  to  the  Herbarium  during  the  past  year 
have  been  large.  From  various  parts  of  the  United  States  about  1550 
specimens  have  been  received,  including  379  plants  from  northern 
Michigan,  presented  by  Mr.  O.  A.  Farwell  of  Ypsilanti,  and  260  Texan 
plants  from  the  Herbarium  of  the  Agricultural  Department;  from 
Canada,  668  specimens,  including  a  purchased  set  of  Hepaticce  (276), 
the  remainder  being  chiefly  from  Professor  John  Macoun  of  the  Cana- 
dian Geological  Survey;  from  Mexico,  1135  specimens,  mostly  of 
Pringle's  collection  or  by  gift  from  the  United  States  Agricultural 
Department;  from  Guatemala,  539  specimens,  collected  by  John 
Donnell  Smith,  Esq.,  of  Baltimore,  and  presented  by  him  ;  from  the 
West  Indies,  146  St.  Vincent  plants,  given  by  the  Kew  Herbarium ; 
from  South  America,  458  specimens  (purchased),  collected  by  Bang 
in  Bolivia  and  by  Dr.  T.  Morong  in  Chili  and  the  Argentine  Republic ; 
plants  of  South  Europe  and  North  Africa,  530  specimens,  from  the 
Cosson  Herbarium,  Paris;  a  valuable  set  of  Gottsche's  European 
Hepaticce,  658  specimens  (purchased)  ;  from  the  Cape  Colony,  100 
specimens,  presented  by  P.  MacOwan  of  Cape  Town ;  from  Arabia, 
142  specimens  of  Dr.  Schweinfurth's  collection,  the  gift  of  William 
Barbey  of  Valleyres,  Switzerland  ;  of  New  Zealand  and  Corean  plants, 
163  specimens  from  the  Kew  Herbarium  ;  from  Tibet  and  North  China, 
a  nearly  complete  set  of  the  rich  collections  made  by  Dr.  Henry  in  that 
newly  explored  region,  of  about  4000  specimens  (purchased)  ;  also  a 
very  valuable  set  of  grasses,  782  specimens,  from  the  herbarioin  <^ 
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the  English  agrostologist,  Col.  William  Munro,  presented  by  W.  T. 
Thiselton  Dyer,  Director  of  the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew,  and  about 
2000  specimens  of  grasses  selected  from  the  Thurber  Herbarium,  of 
which  mention  was  made  in  the  last  report.  The  total  number  of 
specimens  received  from  all  sources  is  about  13,000.  The  number 
of  specimens  that  have  been  mounted  upon  sheets  and  distributed 
into  the  herbarium  cases  is  10,595.  In  addition  there  has  been 
received  from  Kew  a  considerable  portion  of  the  large  herbarium  left 
by  the  late  John  Ball  of  London,  to  which  reference  was  made  in  the 
last  report,  and  the  work  of  distribution  and  selection  has  been  com- 
menced. Arrangements  have  been  made  by  which  this  distribution 
will  involve  little  or  no  expense  to  this  Herbarium. 

The  general  condition  of  the  Herbarium  is,  on  the  whole,  as  satis- 
facton'  as  last  year.  The  continual  increase  of  material  is  gradually 
filling  the  cases  to  repletion,  but  the  necessity  for  additional  room  is 
not  immediate.  To  protect  the  collections  from  the  ravages  of  insects 
the  sole  reliance  until  very  recently  has  been  the  poisoning  of  the 
plants  with  corrosive  sublimate,  or,  within  the  last  few  3'ears,  with 
arsenic  acid,  a  process  requiring  no  little  time  and  labor.  This  has, 
however,  in  many  cases  proved  ineffectual,  and  there  is  also  the  danger 
of  serious  injury  to  the  health  of  any  persons  engaged  in  the  Herba- 
riom  who  may  be  specially  susceptible  to  mercurial  or  arsenical 
poisons.  On  these  accounts  it  has  seemed  to  me  best  to  give  up  this 
method  of  treatment  altogether,  trusting  rather  to  the  tightness  of 
the  cases  for  security. 

The  library  has  been  increased  by  165  volumes  and  167  pamphlets. 
Of  these  additions  84  volumes  were  obtained  by  purchase.  During 
the  past  year  the  library  has  been  to  a  large  extent  rearranged  by 
subjects,  and  there  has  also  been  much  done  in  the  way  of  cataloguing 
and  indexing  by  authors  and  subjects,  and  in  the  indexing  of  illustra- 
tions.   This  work  will  be  continued  as  circumstances  may  permit. 

The  publications  from  the  Herbarium  have  been  as  follows :  — 

By  the  Curator: 

On  the  genus  Eriogynia,    Bet.  Gazette,  15.  241-242,  with  plate. 

The  relation  of  the  Mexican  Flora  to  that  of  the  United  States.  Proc. 
Amer.  Assoc.  39.  291-292. 

Description  of  some  new  North  American  species,  chiefly  of  the  United 
States,  with  a  revision  of  the  American  species  of  the  genus  Eri/thronium. 
Proc.  Amer.  Acad.  26.  124-131. 

Descriptions  of  new  Mexican  species,  collected  chiefly  by  Mr.  C.  G. 
Pringle  in  1889  and  1890.     Same,  26.  131-158. 

Upon  a  wild  species  of  Zea  from  Mexico.    Same,  26.  158-161. 

Notes  upon  a  collection  of  plants  from  the  Island  of  Ascension.  Same, 
96. 161-163. 
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By  Dr.  B.  L.  Bobinson: 

Two  new  plants  from  the  Cascade  Mountains.  Bot.  Gazette,  16.  43-45, 
with  plate. 

Two  undescribed  species  of  Apodanthes.     Same,  16.  82-84,  with  plate. 

On  Silphium  lacinialum.     Same,  16.  114-115. 

Descriptions  of  new  plants,  chiefly  OamopetalaSy  collected  in  Mexico  by 
C.  G.  Pringle  in  1889  and  1890.    Proc.  Amer.  Acad.  26.  164-176. 

Various  reviews  and  notices  in  the  American  Journal  of  Science. 

In  addition  to  work  done  upon  the  "Synoptical  Flora,"  by  the 
Curator,  a  new  edition  of  Dr.  Gray's  Field,  Forest,  and  Garden 
Botany  is  in  course  of  preparation.  This  task  has  been  entrusted  to 
Professor  C.  R.  Barnes  of  Madison,  Wisconsin. 

Opportunitj'  to  use  the  resources  of  the  Herbarium  is  freely  accorded 
to  any  suitable  person  who  desires  to  take  advantage  of  them.  Dur- 
ing the  past  year  the  following  botanists  have  visited  Cambridge  for 
this  purpose,  and  spent  considerable  time  at  the  Herbarium  in  various 
lines  of  research :  Dr.  George  Vasey,  Botanist  of  the  U.  S.  Agri- 
cultural Department,  and  Professor  W.  J.  Beal  of  Michigan  Univer- 
sity, in  the  study  of  grasses ;  John  M.  Coulter,  President  of  the 
Indiana  State  University,  and  John  Donnell  Smith,  Esq.,  of  Balti- 
more, in  the  determination  of  Guatemalan  plants ;  Professor  J. 
Macoun  of  Ottawa,  in  studying  Canadian  plants  ;  J.  N.  Rose  of  the 
Agricultural  Department,  upon  Mexican  plants ;  Professor  L.  H. 
Bailey  of  Ithaca,  N.  Y. ;  Professor  L.  M.  Underwood  of  DePauw 
University,  Indiana,  in  the  study  of  Hepaticce;  and  Mrs.  E.  G. 
Britton  of  New  York  city,  in  the  stud}'  of  mosses. 


27  November,  1891. 


SERENO  WATSON,  Curator. 


THE    BOTANIC    GARDEN. 

To  THE  President  of  the  University  : 

Sir,  —  As  Director  of  the  Botanic  Garden  I  have  the  honor  of 
presenting  the  following  report  for  the  academic  j'ear  1890-91 :  — 

During  my  absence  —  from  August,  1890,  until  May,  1891 — the 
principal  care  of  the  Garden  was  entrusted  to  the  foreman,  Mr. 
Robert  Cameron,  who  justiOed  fully  the  confidence  which  had  been 
placed  in  him.  His  attention  to  all  details  of  management  was 
minute,  and  his  administration  judicious. 

He  reports  that  the  season  was  as  favorable  as  usual  for  the  growth 
of  all  our  plants.  There  were  comparatively  few  losses  of  an}'  kind. 
The  changes  in  arrangement  were  not  important.     The  ever-recurring 
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question  of  labels  for  the  plants  became  prominent  during  the  sum- 
mer ;  many  of  the  older  ones  have  been  replaced  by  simpler  sorts 
provisionally,  but  no  decision  has  been  reached  as  to  the  most  useful 
and  practicable.  The  devices  which  seemed  promising  a  few  j^ears 
ago  have  been  disappointing  under  the  trying  conditions  of  our 
climate.  It  will  scarcely  seem  credible  that  the  strong  iron  labels 
which  were  adopted  in  a  large  number  of  the  orders  a  short  time  ago 
have  proved  less  satisfactory  than  any  other  kinds,  because  they  are 
used  as  projectiles  by  boys  who  invade  the  Garden  in  search  of  nuts. 
The  most  strenuous  and  severe  measures  on  the  part  of  the  foreman 
have  been  insufficient  to  stop  this  wilful  mischief.  It  is  not  pleasant 
to  refer  to  this  matter,  but  it  is  now  placed  on  record  to  justify  the 
emploj'ment  of  a  police  officer  whose  services  will  be  asked  for  if  next 
Autumn  there  should  be  a  repetition  of  the  annoyances  of  the  current 
year. 

As  an  offset  to  this  abuse  of  the  privileges  of  the  Garden,  mention 
should  be  made  of  the  large  numbers  of  orderly  people  who  visit  it 
daring  the  pleasanter  days  of  the  year,  and  who  appear  to  appreciate 
fully  the  advantages  which  are  placed  within  their  reach.  It  is  not 
unusual  to  find  in  the  Garden  considerable  numbers  of  school  children 
accompanied  by  their  teachers  who  are  making  good  use  of  the  speci- 
mens in  flower.  In  this  way,  the  Garden  has  been  able  to  carry  out 
the  wishes  of  certain  members  of  the  Overseers'  Committee.  It 
should  be  widely  known  that  to  proper  applicants  for  botanical  speci- 
mens in  the  Spring  and  Summer,  such  specimens  as  can  be  spared 
without  detriment  to  the  Garden  or  to  the  classes  in  the  University, 
are  freely  given  on  application  to  the  foreman. 

No  important  changes  in  the  selection  or  arrangement  of  the  plants 
out  of  doors  are  contemplated  the  coming  year. 

The  greenhouses  have  required  extensive  repairs  the  past  season. 
The  moisture  and  heat  of  the  tropical  houses  render  the  wood  of 
which  they  are  constructed  very  susceptible  to  decay,  especially  at 
the  joints,  where  repairs  are  almost  out  of  the  question.  The  house 
for  economic  plants,  buUt  twelve  years  ago,  has  been  largely  recon- 
structed on  the  old  site.  When  the  time  comes  for  complete  recon- 
struction of  this  and  the  other  houses,  iron  will  be  employed,  it  is 
hoped,  for  the  framework  wherever  practicable.  The  heating  appa- 
ratus arranged  some  years  ago  with  great  care  is  perfectly  satisfactory 
in  every  respect.  The  repairs  are  comparatively  slight  and  the  danger 
from  the  sudden  breaking  of  any  part  of  tlie  system  guarded  against 
in  every  way.  By  the  method  which  is  employed  we  are  able  to  keep 
a  very  small  fire  for  warm  days,  which  can  be  quickly  increased  when 
severe  weather  is  threatened. 
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laboratories  enable  us  to  begin  practical  work  much  earlier  and  to 
csLTry  it  on  with  greater  thoroughness  than  ever  before. 

^^The  Sammer  School  of  Botany  continued  for  five  weeks,  opening 
Monday,  June  28,  and  closing  Saturday,  August  1.  It  was  attended 
by  21  students.  The  course  included  the  usual  laboratory  work  on 
y^etable  anatomy,  morphology  and  classification,  supplemented  by 
lectures  on  those  subjects  and  on  the  principles  of  vegetable  physi- 
olog}',  all  carried  on  at  the  laboratories  and  lecture-room  at  the 
Botanic  Garden. 

'*  Very  large  quantities  of  material  were  required  in  these  studies, 
and  this  the  Garden  supplied  in  abundance.  In  a  systematic  study 
of  orders,  with  the  more  advanced  students,  it  was  found  possible  to 
take  them  very  nearly  in  the  sequence  and  combinations  demanded 
by  their  natural  relationships,  something  which  can  be  done  only 
when  the  supply  of  material  is  not  only  abundant  but  well  arranged 
and  well  proportioned.  A  supplementar}^  course,  consisting  of  prac- 
tical work  on  the  principles  and  methods  of  vegetable  histology,  was 
given  to  about  twelve  students,  in  the  afternoons,  at  the  Botanical 
Museum." 

Professor  Farlow  presents  the  following  statement  relative  to  the 
work  in  Cryptogamic  Botany  :  — 

^^The  courses  Botany  2,  4,  and  12,  hitherto  given  in  the  Zoological 
Wing  of  the  Museum,  were  in  1890-91  transferred  to  the  new  Botan- 
ical Wing,  and  although  there  was  some  confusion  for  a  few  days  at 
the  opening  of  the  term  in  consequence  of  the  removal  to  new  quarters, 
the  laboratory  work  did  not  differ  in  amount  from  that  given  in  pre- 
vious years.  Through  the  kindness  of  the  curator,  Mr.  Agassiz, 
permission  was  given  to  hold  the  lectures  in  Botany  2  in  the  Zoologi- 
cal lecture-room,  the  large  Botanical  lecture-room  not  being  finished 
at  the  time.  Botany  2  was  taken  bj*  36  persons,  including  10  Seniors, 
5  Juniors,  13  Sophomores,  2  Freshmen,  3  Scientific,  2  Special  and  1 
Graduate  students.  The  work  was  conducted  on  the  usual  plan  by 
Dr.  W.  A.  Setchell  and  myself.  Botany  4  was  taken  by  12  students, 
of  whom  5  were  Graduates,  3  Seniors,  1  Junior,  1  Sophomore,  and  2 
Scientific  students.  Dr.  W.  C.  Sturgis  acted  as  assistant  in  this 
course.  Botany  12  was  taken  by  9  Graduate  students.  In  this  course 
the  following  papers  representing  work  in  original  research  were  pre- 
pared for  publication :  — 

Preliminary  Xotes  on  the  Species  of  Doassansia^  by  Dr.  W.  A.  Setchell. 
Pabliahed  in  Vol.  XXVI.,  Proc.  Am.  Acad.  Arts  and  Science. 

Concerning  the  Life-history  of  Saccorhiza  DermcUodea^  by  Dr.  Setchell. 
Published  in  Proc.  Am.  Acad.  Arts  and  Science. 
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A  Monograph  of  the  Genus  Doassanaia^  by  Dr.  Setehell,  which  will  ap- 
pear in  the  next  number  of  the  Annals  of  Botany. 

On  the  Structure  and  Development  of  Choreocolax  PolysipJumiae,  by 
Mr.  H.  M.  Richards.    Published  in  Proc.  Am.  Acad.  Arts  and  Science. 

On  a  Kephir-like  Yeast  found  in  the  United  States,  by  Mr.  C.  L.  Mix. 
Also  in  Proc.  Am.  Acad.  Arts  and  Science. 

On  the  Potting-bed  Fungus  and  some  Allied  Forms,  by  Mr.  T.  W. 
Galloway  (which  will  appear  in  the  forthcoming  Rep.  Mass.  Hort 
Society) . 

At  the  close  of  the  year  Dr.  Setchell  accepted  the  position  of  In- 
structor in  the  Sheffield  Scientific  School  at  New  Haven,  Dr.  Sturgis 
was  appointed  Botanist  to  the  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  at 
New  Haven,  Mr.  Galloway  accepted  a  position  in  Tennessee,  and 
Mr.  Newton  a  position  in  Iowa."       , 

With  the  exception  of  the  lectures  and  laboratory  practice  in  the 
Summer  School  and  one  of  the  advanced  electives,  all  of  the  instruc- 
tion in  Botany  is  now  given  in  the  Botanical  section  of  the  University 
Museum.  The  whole  upper  floor  is  devoted  to  the  classes  in  Crypto- 
gamic  Botany  and  to  the  collections  which  illustrate  that  subject. 
The  second  floor  is  given  up  to  the  laboratories  in  Phanerogamic 
Botany,  and  for  the  present  this  is  snfldcient  to  accommodate  the  large 
numbers  in  the  electives.  The  space  is  well  divided  for  the  different 
courses  and  for  the  care  of  the  instruments  and  other  appliaoces 
used. 

The  N.  C.  Nash  Lecture-room  will  be  finished  and  ready  for  occu- 
pancy at  the  beginning  of  the  second  half  of  the  current  j'eai*.  It 
will  seat  two  hundred  students.  It  is  provided  with  means  for  lantern 
projections.  The  catalogue  of  lantern  slides  illustrative  of  Botany  is 
now  very  large  and  varied,  and  taken  together  with  the  sets  of  dia- 
grams and  paintings,  provides  the  instructors  with  nearly  every  requi- 
site for  the  public  demonstration  of  all  branches  of  the  subject. 

Reference  has  been  made  in  previous  reports  to  the  collections  of 
glass  models  illustrative  of  vegetable  structure.  The  cases  for  the 
proper  exhibition  of  about  three  hundred  of  the  plants  and  details  are 
temporarily  placed  in  one  of  the  ix>oms  on  the  third  floor.  The  num- 
bers of  students  of  all  grades  who  are  attracted  to  these  delineations 
of  flowers  and  their  parts,  and  the  great  numbers  of  visitors,  indicate 
that  the  collection  cannot  fail  to  be  increasingly  attractive  and  useful. 

The  following  brief  statement  of  the  beginning  of  this  collection  is 
here  placed  on  record  in  order  to  fix  the  matter  of  dates : 

In  1886  I  visited  Dresden  for  the  purpose  of  inducing  Messrs. 
Leopold  and  Rudolph  Blaschka,  who  were  engaged  in  the  manufacture 
of  zoological  models,  to  undertake  the  preparation  of  a  few  models  iu 
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glass  of  plants  and  the  parts  of  flowers.  Only  after  repeated  refusals, 
which  I  did  not  then  understand,  did  they  consent  to  construct  the 
models  of  certain  orchids  and  compositae.  The  exquisite  beaut}'  and 
botanical  accurac}'  of  the  models  in  this  first  shipment  left  no  room 
for  doubt  that  the  experiment  was  successful.  Means  were  placed  at 
my  disposal  b}'  Mrs.  Charles  E.  Ware  and  Miss  Mary  L.  Ware  for  an 
additional  order,  which  proved  to  be  in  all  respects  more  satisfactory 
thau  the  first.  At  this  time  it  was  decided  to  arrange  for  the  produc- 
tion by  the  artists  of  as  many  as  they  were  willing  to  contract  for,  all 
of  the  specimens  to  be  selected  for  the  demonstration  of  the  t3'pes  of 
American  plants.  At  the  beginning  of  1890  it  was  evident  that  a 
change  must  be  made  in  the  contract.  This  change  was  effected  dur- 
ing a  special  journey  which  I  made  to  Dresden  in  May  of  that  year. 
The  artists  found  it  impossible  to  construct  our  models  of  plants 
during  half  the  year  and  the  models  of  marine  animals  during  the 
remainder  of  the  3'ear.  They  said  that  they  must  give  up  either  one 
or  the  other.  By  the  great  generosity  of  Mrs.  and  Miss  Ware,  I  was 
able  to  arrange  satisfactory  terms  by  which  the  artists  contracted  to 
prepare  for  our  Museum  models  of  the  specimens  selected  by  us,  and 
to  give  us  their  whole  time  for  the  term  of  ten  years.  The  last  invoices 
are  more  successful  than  even  the  former  ones,  and  the  activity  of 
these  remarkable  artists  has  been  greatly  increased  by  their  exclusive 
devotion  to  a  single  line  of  work.  It  has  been  only  within  a  com- 
paratively short  time  that  I  have  discovered  the  cause  of  the  great 
reluctance  of  the  elder  Blaschka  to  the  undertaking  at  the  outset.  It 
appears  upon  inquiry'  that  he  had  constructed  a  few  models  of  plants 
hefore  beginning  the  preparation  of  the  animal  models  to  which  he 
owes  his  wide  celebrity ;  but  these  models  of  plants  were,  he  thought, 
not  appreciated  by  the  persons  for  whom  he  had  made  them.  The 
first  set  of  models  passed  through  various  vicissitudes,  and  finally 
found  a  home  in  the  Natural  History  Museum  in  Liege,  where  they 
were  at  last  desti-oyed  by  fire.  The  artist  did  not  have  courage  to 
undertake  the  experiment  again,  when  he  was  succeeding  so  well  witli 
his  animal  models.  He  regards  it  as  a  pleasant  turn  in  his  fortunes 
which  permits  him  to  devote  all  of  his  time  to  the  subject  of  his 
earliest  studies.  Both  the  artists  consider  it  an  important  feature 
of  our  contract  with  them  that  they  are  to  be  engaged  in  the  con- 
struction of  a  botanical  collection  which  will  be  unique. 

The  number  of  models  sent  to  us  annually  is  about  1 20,  together 
with  three  times  as  many  details  illustrating  structure.  It  becomes, 
therefore,  a  question  of  importance,  what  room  shall  be  assigned  to 
the  collection.  After  careful  consideration  on  the  part  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  University  and  Mr.  Agassiz  it  has  been  decided  to  devote 
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to  it  the  whole  floor  of  the  large  Botanical  Exhibition-room.  After 
the  receipt  of  the  Januar}'  shipment  the  specimens,  in  hand  up  to  that 
date  will  be  placed  in  this  central  room,  meanwhile  the  side  room  will 
be  used  for  them. 

As  one  of  the  results  of  a  journey  last  year,  which  gave  me  an  op- 
portunitj'  of  examining  the  great  botanical  ganlens  in  Ceylon,  Java, 
the  Straits  Settlements,  and  Australasia,  and  Japan,  I  have  arranged 
for  the  purchase  and  exchange  of  specimens  to  illustrate  the  useful 
products  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  as  represented  in  the  tropics  and 
the  Southern  Hemisphere,  thus  supplementing  the  collections  already 
acquired  from  the  Northern  Hemisphere.  The  extreme  liberality  of 
a  few  friends  of  the  Botanical  department  enabled  me  to  make  these 
arrangements  upon  the  most  advantageous  basis.  The  collections  of 
plants  and  their  products  are  enhanced  in  value  bj*  the  very  large 
number  of  photographs  procured  during  the  long  tour. 

To  our  economic  collections  will  be  given  up  the  two  rooms  on  the 
third  and  fourth  floor,  adjoining  the  large  exhibition-room,  while  to 
the  cases  of  duplicates  will  be  assigned  the  corresponding  room  on 
the  first  floor. 

Mr.  Agassiz  has  generously  transferred  to  the  Botanical  section  of 
the  University  Museum  the  large  collections  of  fossil  plants.  For 
these,  which  are  temporarilj'  stored  in  the  north  room  of  the  basement, 
cases  will  be  placed  in  the  well-lighted  and  spacious  halls  on  the  three 
lower  floors. 

The  long  south  room  in  the  basement  is  reserved  for  the  important 
service  of  unpacking  the  cases  as  they  are  received.  In  the  cases 
which  come  to  us  from  the  warmer  parts  of  the  tropics  there  is  every 
probability  of  the  introduction  of  insects  and  other  museum  pesU. 
To  guard  against  this  the  unpacking- room  serves  as  quarantine. 

It  gives  me  much  pleasure  to  state  that  numerous  gifts  from  anonj- 
mous  sources  were  received  during  the  year  for  present  use  in  the 
purchase  of  specimens,  for  their  transportation,  and  for  defraying  the 
expenses  of  assistants  in  the  foreign  sources  of  supply  alread}'  alluded 
to.  In  addition  to  these  benefactions  to  the  department,  there  was 
received  from  Mr.  Hunnewell  and  Mr.  Ames  a  sum  of  mouey  suffi- 
cient for  the  purchase  of  a  large  number  of  desiderata  which  other- 
wise it  would  have  been  out  of  my  power  to  obtain  for  the  Museum. 

Miss  Anna  C.  Lowell  has  again  sent  to  the  Treasurer  the  sum  of 
$1000  to  be  added  to  the  ''  Lowell  Fund  for  the  support  of  a  Botanic 
Garden." 

For  the  construction  of  proper  cases  for  the  reception  of  our  speci- 
mens, and  for  their  immediate  care,  we  need  $30,000.  This  includes 
the  overpaj'ments  by  the  Treasurer  on  construction  account,  amount- 
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ing  to  $7000.  The  balance  will  be  sufQcient  to  place  the  entire  col- 
lection in  a  condition  of  efficiency  and  s&tety. 

When  this  amount  has  been  secured  and  judiciously  expended  the 
botanical  collections  in  Phanerogamic  and  Cryptogamic  Botany  will 
be  ready  for  public  exhibition.  Until  that  time,  only  the  Ware  col- 
lection of  glass  models  will  be  accessible  to  visitors. 

The  Director  desires  to  express  his  thanks  to  the  Overseers'  Com- 
mittee on  the  Botanic  Garden  ai^d  Herbarium,  and  to  the  Committee 
on  Instruction  in  Botanj^  for  renewed  evidence  of  their  interest  in 
the  Botanical  Department. 

GEORGE  LINCOLN  GOODALE,  Director. 

NOTEMBBB,  1891. 


THE  ARNOLD  ARBORETUM. 

To  THE   PrESIDEKT  OF  THE   UNIVERSITY  : 

Sib,  —  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  of  the 
condition  and  progress  of  the  Arnold  Arboretum  during  the  year 
ending  July  31,  1891:  — 

Substantial  progress  has  been  made  by  the  Park  Commissioners  of 
the  city  of  Boston  in  carrying  out  their  contract  to  build  the  roads  in 
the  Arboretum ;    and  these  are  now  all  practically  subgraded  and 
ready  for  the  stone  surface.    The  road  slopes  are  being  made  by  the 
city  as  rapidly  as  possible,  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  a  large 
part,  if  not  the  whole  of  the  driveways,  will  be  finished  and  open  to 
the  public  before  the  end  of  the  year  1892.     The  completion  of  the 
roadways  will  necessitate  a  large  amount  of  planting  during  the  next 
two  or  three  years,  although  the  arrangement  of  several  groups  of 
trees  in  the  early  part  of  the  sequence  must  be  postponed  until  a 
scheme  for  draining  the  low,  wet  meadow  near  Centre  Street  can  be 
perfected  and  carried  out.     About  twenty-five  acres  on  that  side  of 
the  Arboretum  near  its  principal  entrance,  and  lying  along  the  park- 
way of  the  city,  cannot  be  used  until  a  proper  outlet  into  Stony 
Brook  is  made  for  the  surface  water  which  now  covers  it  to  abqve  the 
road  levels  for  several  weeks  at  a  time  every  winter  and  for  several 
days  after  heavy  summer  rains,  and  the  whole  territory  is  under- 
drained.    The  codperation  of  the  city  of  Boston  and  legislative 
authority  will  be  necessary  to  accomplish  this. 

Some  three  hundred  trees  were  planted  during  the  year  to  complete 
groups  which  had  been  only  partially  planted  previously,  and  to  place 
the  following  genera  in  their  permanent  positions :  Acer,  Alnus,  Taxo- 
diom,  Taxus,  Tsoga,  Pseudotsuga,  Sciadopitys,  and  Pseudolarix. 
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Interchange  of  Plants  and  Seeds. 

The  interchange  of  plants  and  seeds  with  other  horticultural  and 
botanical  establishments  has  been  continued  during  the  year.  There 
have  been  9498  plants  (including  grafts  and  cuttings)  and  760  packets 
of  seeds  distributed  as  follows :  To  all  parts  of  the  United  States, 
9252  plants  and  30  packets  of  seeds  ;  to  Canada,  32  packets  of  seeds  ; 
to  Great  Britain,  100  plants  and  192  packets  of  seeds ;  to  the  conti- 
nent of  Europe,  146  plants  and  436  {)ackets  of  seeds ;  to  Japan,  66 
packets  of  seeds ;  to  India  and  China,  4  packets  of  seeds. 

There  have  been  received  during  the  year  6980  plants  and  10 
packets  of  seeds.  The  principal  contributors  were  Parsons  &  Co.  of 
Flushing,  N.  Y.,  Samuel  Moon  of  Morrisville,  Penn.,  B.  M.  Watson 
of  Plymouth,  Mass.,  Thomas  Meehan  &  Sons  of  Germantown,  Penn., 
Anthony  Waterer,  Woking,  England  (a  collection  of  hardy  rhododen- 
drons), and  James  Veitch  &  Sons,  London  (conifers  and  other  trees). 
There  has  been  added  to  the  herbarium  during  the  year  847  sheets  of 
dried  plants,  principally  North  American  (including  Mexico)  and 
South  African. 

A  considerable  part  of  the  Arboretum  being  arranged,  the  experi- 
ment of  furnishing  the  public  with  popular  instruction  about  ti*ees  and 
shrubs  was  made  during  the  year,  and  Mr.  J.  G.  Jack,  an  assistant  in 
the  Arboretum,  was  appointed  University  lecturer  on  arboriculture 
for  the  purpose,  and  gave,  twice  a  week  during  the  months  of  May 
and  June,  instruction  in  the  open  air  to  a  class  of  twenty-six  men  and 
women  who  paid  a  small  fee  for  the  privilege.  His  lessons,  which 
treated  of  the  plants  in  their  botanical,  economic,  and  ornamental 
aspects,  were  practical  and  interesting,  and  the  fact  that  the  average 
attendance  at  his  lectures,  which  lasted  between  two  and  three  hours, 
was  nineteen  and  three-fourteenths  out  of  a  total  of  only  twenty-six 
indicates  that  they  were  appreciated  by  the  audience.  Instruction  of 
this  sort,  intended  to  aid  people  interested  in  plants  or  willing  to 
learn  something  about  them  from  the  practical  point  of  view,  seems 
to  be  one  method  by  which  the  collections  of  the  Arboretum  can  be 
made  useful ;  and  it  is  proposed  to  give  courses  of  outdoor  instruction 
in  future  in  the  spring  and  autumn. 

I  take  this  opportunity  to  acknowledge  the  assistance  I  have  re- 
ceived in  the  last  two  years  from  the  committee  appointed  by  the 
Boartl  of  Overseers  of  the  University  to  visit  the  Arboretum.  Through 
the  efforts  of  the  committee,  represented  by  Mr,  Stephen  M.  Weld 
acting  as  chairman,  the  Arboretum  has  received  during  the  3'ear  the 
gift  of  a  building  from  Mr.  H.  HoUis  Hunnewell  who  has  thus  made 
it  possible  to  place  the  valuable  herbarium  and  library  in  secure  and 
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commodious  quarters,  and  to  increase  immensely  the  importance  of 
the  Arboretum  as  a  station  for  scientific  investigation  and  popular 
instruction. 

Plans  have  been  prepared,  a  site  —  close  to  the  principal  entrance 
to  the  Arboretum  from  the  city  parkwa}' —  has  been  selected,  and  the 
building  will  probably  be  occupied  before  the  end  of  the  next  college 
year.  It  will  be  a  hundred  feet  long  and  thirty-nine  feet  wide  and 
will  consist  of  a  high  basement,  two  stories,  and  a  high  attic.  The 
lower  and  principal  story  will  be  divided  in  the  middle  by  an  entrance- 
hall  which  will  open  on  each  side  into  a  museum-room,  and  in  the 
rear  into  a  small  work-room  in  which  is  to  be  the  stair  shaft.  The 
second  floor  will  be  divided  into  an  herbarium-room,  a  library,  and 
four  work-rooms.  By  this  plan  the  public  can  be  admitted  to  the 
museum  without  interfering  with  the  people  working  in  the  herbarium 
and  library,  which,  by  the  location  of  the  stairs,  can  be  entirely  shut 
off  from  the  principal  rooms  in  the  lower  story.  Space  will  be  pro- 
vided in  the  two  museum-rooms  to  display  a  selection  of  tree  products ; 
the  herbarium-room  will  allow  the  present  herbarium  of  the  Arbore- 
tum to  grow  to  three  times  its  present  size  without  being  crowded ; 
and  the  library  will  hold  twenty  thousand  volumes.  Abundant 
storage  room  will  be  provided  in  the  basement  and  in  the  attic,  which 
will  be  well  lighted  by  high  dormers. 

The  building  will  be  made  of  common  hard-burnt  brick  with  brown 
stone  window-sills,  a  moulded  brick  cornice,  and  a  slated  roof  with 
copper  ridge-roUs.  The  first  floor  over  the  basement,  in  which  is  to 
be  placed  all  the  heating  apparatus  in  the  building,  will  rest  on  a 
series  of  brick  arches  turned  on  brick  cross-walls ;  the  construction 
of  the  upper  floors  is  of  wood  with  joists  resting  on  iron  beams  and 
securely  built  into  the  brick  walls  at  the  ends.  Iron  staira  enclosed 
in  a  brick  shaft,  and  the  isolated  position  of  the  building,  should 
with  this  construction  make  it  practicallj'  fire-proof.  It  will  be  heated 
by  indirect  radiation  from  coils  placed  in  the  basement  and  surrounded 
by  galvanized  iron  boxes  through  which  air  is  drawn  from  the  outside 
and  delivered  through  metal  ducts  built  into  the  walls.  A  brick 
ventilating  shaft  will  be  carried  up  through  the  building  enclosing  the 
smoke  flue  from  the  boiler,  and  from  the  different  rooms  ventilating 
pipes  will  be  taken  into  this  shaft  in  which  the  heat  from  the  flue  will 
maintain  a  constant  upward  current. 

During  the  year  the   second   volume  of  "The   SUva  of  North 

America,"  bringing  the  work  down  to  the  end  of  the  SapindacecBj  has 

been  published ;  and  in  the  fourth  volume  of  "  Garden  and  Forest" 

many  of  the  observations  made  during  tht.  year  by  the  stafiT  of  the 

Arboretum  have  been  recorded. 

C.  S.  SARGENT,  Director, 
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THE   CHEMICAL  LABORATORY. 

To   THE   PrESU>ENT   OF   THE   UNIVERSITY  : 

The  only  changes  made  during  the  last  year  in  the  methods  and 
courses  of  instruction  in  the  Chemical  Laboratory'  was  the  intro- 
duction of  a  new  half-course  on  chemical  philosophy  and  the  history 
of  chemistry.  For  many  years  the  passing  of  an  examination  on 
chemical  philosophy  has  been  made  a  condition  of  honors  in  this 
department.  This  condition  was  felt  by  the  depai'tment  to  be  very 
important  because  there  is  a  tendency  among  laboratory  students  to 
overlook  the  philosophical  and  abstract  aspects  of  the  subject.  An 
experimental  science  naturally  attracts  those  who  have  an  aptitude 
for  manipulation  rather  than  for  philosophical  thought ;  but  while  the 
Laboratory  does  a  most  important  work  in  training  such  men  in  the 
direction  in  which,  as  nature  plainly  points  out,  their  greatest  useful- 
ness lies,  a  univereity  would  not  be  justified  in  bestowing  its  highest 
honors  for  merely  technical  skill.  Hitherto,  although  the  requisition 
had  been  maintained,  no  instruction  in  chemical  philosoph}^  suitable  for 
candidates  for  honors  had  been  given,  and  the  new  course  is  intended 
to  give  definiteness  and  breadth  to  our  requirement.  The  course  was 
given  by  Dr.  Theodore  W.  Richards  and  consisted  of  one  lecture  a 
week  during  the  year.  Since,  with  this  exception,  the  same  courses 
were  given  by  the  same  teachers  as  during  the  previous  years,  and 
since  all  the  details  in  regard  to  these  courses  will  appear  in  the  report 
of  the  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  it  would  be  super- 
fluous to  repeat  the  facts  in  this  connection.  It  is  sufficient  to  say 
that  the  resources  of  the  Laboratory  were  taxed  to  the  utmost  to 
teach  the  large  number  of  students  who  sought  to  avail  themselves  of 
its  privileges. 

The  number  of  really  advanced  students  capable  of  following  out 
lines  of  original  investigation  under  the  direction  of  the  professors  in 
this  department  has  been  steadily  increasing  during  the  past  few 
years,  and  if  not  so  rapidly  as  has  been  hoped,  yet  fully  as  rapidly  as 
the  resources  of  the  Laboratory  would  allow.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  in  the  distribution  of  elementary  teaching  no  allowance  has  ever 
been  made  for  the  superintendence  of  this  class  of  students,  although 
it  is  the  most  responsible  work  with  which  the  teachers  are  charged, 
since  any  oversight  or  want  of  judgment  on  their  part  may  entail  great 
loss  of  time  and  risk  the  success  of  what,  to  the  students  maj^  be  an  all- 
important  venture.  In  the  attempt  to  develop  a  post-graduate  course 
this  work  of  superintendence  has  been  added  to  the  dutj'  of  officers 
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already  heavily  burdened,  and  although  the  duty  is  one  which  they 
may  assume  with  alacritj'  in  order  to  further  a  favorite  study,  3*et  the 
burden  is  becoming  every  year  more  onerous  and  provision  must  soon 
be  made  for  such  extra  work.  During  the  past  year  the  advanced 
work  in  the  Laboratory  has  been  reasonablj^  successful  and  under  the 
title  of  '^Contributions  from  the  Chemical  Laboratory  of  Har\'ard 
College  "  the  following  papers  have  been  published  in  the  Proceedings 
of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  They  are  here 
enumerated  in  order  of  publication  :  — 

1.  A  New  Meteoric  Iron  from  Stutsman  County,  North  Dakota,  by 
Oliver  W.  Huntington. 

2.  On  Chlorsulphopyromucic  Acids,  by  Henry  B.  Hill  and  Walter  S. 
Hendrixson. 

8.  The  Prehistoric  and  Kiowa  County  Pallasites,  by  Oliver  W.  Huntington. 

4.  On  the  Products  obtained  by  the  Action  of  Nitric  Acid  upon  Brom- 
trinitrophenylmalonic  Ester,  by  Charles  L.  Jackson  and  W'.'B.  Bentley. 

5.  A  Revision  of  the  Atomic  Weight  of  Copper.  Fourth  paper,  by 
Theodore  W.  Richards. 

A  Summer  School  was  held  as  usual  between  July  8  and  August 
15  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Joseph  Torrey,  who  was  aided 
by  a  corps  of  competent  assistants.  The  courses  and  methods  of 
instruction  were  essentially  the  same  as  in  previous  3'ears  and  about 
fifty  students  were  in  attendance.  The  students  were  for  the  most 
part  teachers  of  secondarj^s  chools  and  the  further  experience  gained  at 
this  session  confirmed  the  opinion  expressed  in  the  last  report,  in  regard 
to  the  usefulness  but  necessary  limitations  of  this  Summer  instruction. 

At  the  date  of  the  last  report,  the  new  mineralogieal  wing  of  the 
University  Museum  had  been  erected,  and  the  collections  removed  to 
it  from  Boylston  Hall,  and  temporarily  stored  in  one  of  the  unoccupied 
rooms.  The  construction  of  the  new  cases  and  the  adaptation  of  the 
old  ones  required  more  time  than  was  anticipated,  and  the  exhibition 
rooms  were  not  read}'  to  receive  the  collection  until  April.  The  next 
three  months  were  occupied  with  the  rearrangement  of  the  specimens, 
which  involved  a  very  large  amount  of  labor  which  devolved  for  the 
most  part  on  Dr.  Huntington.  The  preliminary  arrangement  was 
finished  a  few  weeks  before  Commencement  and  the  new  Museum 
opened  to  the  public.  Much  still  remains  to  be  done  in  the  details  of 
classification  and  the  verification  of  the  card  catalogue  ;  but  this  must 
he  a  work  of  time. 

The  furnishing  of  the  building  cost  more  than  the  first  estimates ; 
but  the  liberality  of  several  of  the  original  subscribers,  who  increased 
their  subscriptions,  and  an  appropriation  of  one  thousand  dollars  by 
the  Corporation  of  the  University,  enabled  us  to  carry  out  our  plans 
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in  a  satisfactory  manner,  and  the  result  is  all  we  anticipated.  This 
enterprise  may,  therefore,  be  regarded  as  concluded,  and  the  total 
cost,  including  the  i*ooms  occupied  by  the  Botanical  department,  is 
very  closely  fifty  thousand  dollars.  In  connection  with  the  opening 
of  the  new  Museum  it  is  a  pleasure  to  notice  two  handsome  gifts 
which  have  added  considerably  to  the  interest  of  the  collection.  The 
first  is  a  large  mass  of  the  diamantferous  meteorite  of  Arizona,  pur- 
chased by  Francis  Bartlett,  Esq.  at  the  cost  of  five  hundred  dollars, 
and  presented  by  him  to  the  Museum  ;  and  the  second  a  very  extensive 
suite  of  agates  collected  by  Dr.  W.  S.  Bigelow  and  presented  by  him 
to  the  University.  It  was  a  collection  very  highly  esteemed  by  the 
late  Dr.  Henry  J.  Bigelow  and  has  a  special  interest  from  its  associa- 
tion with  him. 

Since  the  removal  of  the  collections  from  Boylston  Hall  the  plans 
for  fitting  up  the  rooms  thus  vacated  for  chemical  uses  have  been 
carefully  matured,  and  the  work  is  already  well  advanced.  The  large 
room  at  the  western  end  makes  a  very  commodious  lecture-room.  It 
seats  nearly  five  hundred  persons,  has  excellent  acoustic  properties, 
is  very  well  ventilated,  and  thus  meets  a  long- felt  want.  The  corre- 
sponding room  on  the  upper  floor  is  being  furnished  for  an  organic 
laboratory  with  the  best  modern  appliances  for  advanced  work,  and  it 
is  hoped  that  it  will  be  ready  for  use  during  the  second  half  of  the 
current  year.  The  front  room  on  the  second  stor}'  has  been  reserved 
for  a  reading-room  and  at  the  same  time  is  used  as  a  lecture-room  for 
small  classes. 

In  these  alterations  we  have  studied  to  increase  the  facilities  of  the 
Laboratory  for  advanced  students  and  at  the  same  time  to  relieve  the 
crowding  of  our  elementary  classes.     As  has  been  before  said,  the 
building  was   never  designed  for  a  large  chemical   laboratory.     At 
the  date  of  its  erection,  in  1859,  a  single  room  with  forty  desks  was 
thought  an  ample  provision  for  all  present  and  prospective  needs. 
When  the  new  laboratory-room  is  finished  we  shall  have  over  two 
hundred  and  fifty  working-tables  more  than  half  of  which  are  occupied 
by  two  students  with  separate  lockers,  working  at  different  hours. 
The  writer  knows  of  no  chemical  laboratory  in  which  so  manj^  stu- 
dents are  taught  in  the  same  space.     The  building  was  originally  veiT 
solidly  built,  or  it  never  could  have  stood  such  hard  usage.     In  view 
of  its  present  unforseen  adaptation  it  has  serious  faults  of  construc- 
tion.    It  has,  however,  been  the  aim  of  the  Director  to  bring  together 
all  the  modern  facilities  for  chemical  study  and  investigation,  and 
when  the  new  rooms  are  finished  the  opportunities  which  our  Labora- 
tory offers  will  compare  favorably-  with  those  of  any  other  institution 
in  the  United  States. 

JOSIAH   P.   COOKE,   Director. 
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THE   JEFFERSON  PHYSICAL  LABORATORY. 

To  THE  President  of  the  University  : 

Sir, — The  policy  of  the  department  has  changed  radically  in  regard 
to  the  expenditures  for  apparatus.  Formerly  this  University,  in  com- 
mon with  other  American  colleges,  sent  large  orders  for  apparatus  to 
England »  France,  and  Germany*.  This  policy  is  still  pursued  in  most 
American  institutions  of  learning.  Between  the  years  1870  and  1880 
the  foreign  orders  of  Harvard  University  for  phj'sical  apparatus 
averaged  at  least  $1500  a  year.  During  the  past  three  years  the 
foreign  orders  have  not  exceeded  $100  a  year.  This  change  has  been 
dae  to  the  increase  in  the  laborator}'  method  of  instruction  in  physics 
and  the  practical  abandonment  of  the  lecture  method.  The  physical 
cabinet  has  not  grown  by  the  addition  of  instmments  for  lecture 
demonstrations.  On  the  other  hand,  the  four  principal  laboratory 
coarses  have  received  large  additions  of  apparatus  for  quantitative 
measurement. 

The  arrest  in  the  growth  of  the  physical  cabinet  will  probably  con- 
tinue in  the  future,  for  the  new  professions  which  require  a  knowledge 
of  Physical  Science  demand  the  accurate  knowledge  which  can  only 
be  obtained  in  laboratories.  The  aim  of  the  department  during  the 
past  four  years  has  been  to  systematize  the  laboratoiy  courses.  It 
was  found  that  the  apparatus  necessary  for  this  purpose  could  not 
be  obtained  abroad  or  in  this  country,  and  it  was  necessary  to  devise 
new  forms  of  instruments  and  to  make  the  models  of  these  instru- 
ments in  the  Jefferson  Physical  Laboratory.  To  this  end  the  machine- 
room  of  the  Laboratory'  has  been  supplied,  so  far  as  the  resources  of 
the  Laboratory  permitted,  with  tools  and  materials  in  order  that  the 
professors  and  assistants  might  have  suitable  facilities  for  the  work 
of  designing  and  making  models  for  apparatus.  The  designs  and 
models  were  afterwards  given  to  instrument  makers  in  Boston  to  work 
from.  A  critic  seeing  a  professor  working  in  this  machine-room,  with 
hands  covered  with  oil  and  filings,  remarked  ^ '  that  it  was  a  picture 
of  a  $4000  man  doing  the  job  of  a  $1000  man.''  This  would  be  a 
true  criticism  if  the  professor  undertook  to  make  the  finished  instru- 
ments. No  one  can,  however,  design  an  economical  and  practical 
instrument  unless  he  undertakes  to  make  the  rough  model.  Thinking 
grows  with  the  use  of  the  fingers,  and  the  first  thought  is  generally 
thrown  aside  when  the  contact  with  the  brass  and  the  tools  shows  that 
it  is  a  poor  thought.  A  physicist  who  is  not  a  mechanic  ma^^  thus 
prove  an  expensive  acquisition  to  a  university,  for  his  ideas  submitted 
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at  first-hand  to  an  instrument  maker  without  the  intimate  knowledge 
which  comes  with  personal  contact  with  tools  generally  results  in 
obtaining  expensive  instruments  which  do  not  answer  their  purpose. 
As  an  instance  of  what  the  professors  and  assistants  of  this  Labor- 
atory have  accomplished  during  the  past  two  years  in  cheapening 
physical  apparatus  and  producing  at  the  same  time  better  instruments 
than  hitherto  existed  in  the  market  at  home  or  abroad,  I  give  the 
following  list :  — 

Former       PreMiit 
price.  price. 

Reading  telescopes ^0  $6 

Chronographs 150  40 

Tangent  galvanometers 50  12 

Ballistic  galvanometers 100  25 

Resistance  colls 100  50 

The  galvanometers  mentioned  in  this  list  play  a  role  in  physical 
measurements  similar  to  that  of  the  microscope  in  biology.  The  types 
of  instruments  mentioned  above  have  not  only  been  greatly  cheapened, 
but  they  could  not  have  been  found  in  the  market  at  home  or  abroad  : 
and  this  statement  applies  to  a  large  portion  of  the  apparatus  which 
is  used  in  our  laboratory  courses. 

Several  thousand  dollars  worth  of  apparatus  have  been  sold  during 
the  year  by  instrument  makers  who  have  been  furnished  with  designs 
and  models  by  this  Laboratory.  This  apparatus  has  been  ordered 
by  various  schools  and  colleges.  The  growth  of  the  Harvard  method 
of  elementary  laboratory  work  in  the  schools  is  shown  by  the  number 
of  men  who  now  present  themselves  in  Laboratory  Physics  for  admis- 
sion to  College.  At  least  three  hundred  were  examined  in  this  subject 
last  June  and  September,  and  the  quality  of  their  work  was  very 
gratifying  to  the  examiners. 

The  instructors  in  the  Physical  department  believe  that  the  perma- 
nent success  of  the  graduate  department  of  any  university  in  the 
department  of  physics  will  consist,  not  in  the  occasional  accomplish- 
ment of  a  piece  of  investigation  by  a  student  who  is  supplied  with  his 
topic  and  is  subjected  to  the  constant  guidance  of  a  professor,  but  in 
the  systematic  development  of  everj'  student  in  properly  graded  labora- 
tory courses  combined  with  a  systematic  mathematical  course. 

The  term  of  the  Summer  School  in  Physics  corresponding  to  Physics 
C  was  increased  this  year  from  four  weeks  to  six.  Twenty-four  stu- 
dents attended  the  elementary  course  corresponding  to  Course  5, 
and  fourteen  attended  the  higher  course  corresponding  to  Course  C 
There  were  many  teachers  in  Course  C,  and  they  came  fh>m  widely 
separated  portions  of  the  country.  The  course  of  lectures  to  Fresh- 
men, which  is  entitled  Physics  A^  has  been  made  voluntaiy*.     The 
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number  of  stadents  attending  these  lectures  varied  from  one  hundred 
to  two  hundred.  It  is  probable  that  all  who  could  receive  benefit 
from  these  lectures  attended  them.  It  is  the  belief  of  the  Director 
that  popular  lectures  in  physics  have  a  very  limited  educational  value, 
for  in  order  to  make  the  lectures  popular  the  dififtculties  of  the  subject 
must  necessarily  be  glossed  over  or  concealed.  In  certain  cases , 
however,  such  lectures  awaken  an  interest  in  the  subject. 
Lectures  were  given  on  the  following  topics :  — 

Magnetism. 

Electromagnetism. 

Sound,  with  especial  reference  to  the  Telephone. 

Optics,  with  especial  reference  to  Photography. 

Optics,  with  especial  reference  to  Spectrum  Analysis. 

Prime  Morers. 

Electric  Lighting. 

Electric  Railways. 

The  Director  was  occupied  during  the  year  on  an  investigation  of 
the  effect  of  very  rapid  electric  oscillations  on  magnetism.  It  has 
been  stated  by  eminent  authorities  that  oscillations  of  the  duration  of 
a  millionth  of  a  second  are  not  affected  by  the  magnetic  natui'e  of  the 
conductor  over  which  they  pulsate.  'It  was  found,  however,  that  this 
was  an  erroneous  conclusion.  A  marked  effect  of  magnetism  was 
discovered.  This  result  has  recently  been  confirmed  by  Professor 
J.  J.  Thomson,  the  director  of  the  Cavendish  Laboratory,  Cambridge, 
England  —  who,  however,  pursued  a  different  method  from  that 
adopted  in  this  Laboratory. 

The  work  on  Electrical  Oscillations,  published  in  1889-90,  was 
also  repeated  with  new  apparatus,  and  the  previous  results  were 
confirmed. 

Professor  B.  O.  Peirce  has  published  during  the  year  various  mathe- 
matical papers,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  the  following :  — 

On  some  theorems  which  connect  together  certain  line  and  surface  inte- 
grals. 
On  some  simple  cases  of  electric  flow  in  flat  circular  plates. 

Professor  Hall  has  been  occupied  upon  an  investigation  of  the  con- 
duction of  heat  in  the  cylinder  walls  of  the  steam  engine.  The  pre- 
liminary results  of  this  work  have  been  published  in  the  minutes  of 
the  American  Institute  of  Electrical  Engineers  and  the  full  paper  will 
also  appear  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and 
Sciences. 

Mr.  W.  C.  Sabine,  Instructor  in  Physics,  has  been  engaged  during 
the  year  on  investigations  of  the  best  form  for  various  measuring 
instruments,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  Ballistic  galvanometers 
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and  electro-dynamometers.     The   laboratory  for  advanced  work  in 
electricity  is  now  supplied  largel}-  with  instruments  of  his  design. 

Mr.  C.  A.  Rich,  Assistant  in  Physics,  has  been  occupied  upon  an 
investigation  of  alternating  currents,  and  has  nearl}'  completed  a  new 
form  of  dynamo  machine  for  testing  the  possibility  of  producing 
strong  currents  of  high  frequency. 

A  comparator  for  the  measurement  of  lengths  designed  by  Professor 
W.  A.  Rogers  of  Colby  University  has  been  acquired  by  the  Labora- 
tor}'  and  placed  in  a  suitable  room. 

A  standard  for  the  measurement  of  electrical  resistances  has  aUo 
been  placed  in  the  Laboratory.  Dr.  Robert  W.  Willson  has  superin- 
tended the  work  of  preparing  the  resistance  room  and  various  ingeni- 
ous devices  to  facilitate  the  comparison  of  resistances  in  this  room 
are  due  to  him. 

The  various  laboratories  are  now  supplied  with  storage  batteries, 
and  the  destructive  use  of  acids  and  mercury  is  obviated.  The  bat- 
teries of  Bunsen,  Grove,  and  Daniell  have  now  for  laboratories  chiefly 
an  historical  interest. 

The  improvements  in  the  heating  arrangements  of  the  Laboratory 
have  resulted  in  an  annual  saving  of  from  9500  to  $600.  The  janitor 
of  the  Laboratory  has  ably  seconded  the.  efforts  of  the  Director  to 
improve  the  distribution  of  heat  in  the  building.  The  work  of  the 
Laboratory',  especially  in  the  direction  of  research,  would  be  greatly 
strengthened  by  the  employment  of  a  skilled  mechanic.  While  it  is 
very  important  that  a  professor  of  physics  should  have  a  knowledge 
of  tools  and  practical  mechanics  in  order  to  engage  successfully  in 
researches  in  physical  science,  it  is  equally  important  that  his  labors 
should  be  seconded  by  a  skilled  mechanical  assistant.  The  fund  for 
the  support  of  a  University  mechanic  now  amounts  to  $7500.  The 
income  of  at  least  $25,000  will  be  necessary  for  this  object. 

JOHN  TROWBRIDGE,  Director. 


THE    OBSERVATORY. 

To  THE  President  of  the  Universfty  :  — 

Sir,  —  For  several  years  past  the  Observatory  has  needed  a  fire- 
proof building  for  preserving  the  large  collection  of  photographs 
contained  in  the  West  Wing.  This  collection  consists  of  nearly  thirty 
thousand  glass  plates  representing  the  entire  sky  from  the  north  to 
the  south  pole,  partly  taken  in  Cambridge  and  partly  in  Peru  ;  also  a 
similar  collection  of  the  spectra  of  the  stars,  and  of  spectra  on  a  much 
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larger  scale  of  the  bright  stars  visible  in  Cambridge.  These  photo- 
graphs show  the  condition  of  the  sky  from  1886  to  the  present  time 
and  form  the  only  collection  of  the  kind  which  exists.  The  building 
in  which  they  are  stored  is  of  wood  and  if  a  fire  broke  out  would  be 
destroyed  in  a  few  minutes.  Fortunately,  there  is  now  a  prospect  that 
this  want  ma}-  be  supplied  by  the  erection  of  a  plain  brick  structure. 
Subscriptions  to  the  amount  of  $7200  have  been  promised  towards 
a  fund  of  $10,000  which  is  the  estimated  cost  of  the  required 
building. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  remaining  $2800  can  be  secured  before  long 
and  that  the  foundation  can  be  laid  early  next  spring,  so  as  to  protect 
the  plates  from  danger  at  as  early  a  date  as  possible. 

Observatory  Instruments. 

East  JEqucUorial.  —  The  observations  with  this  instrument  have 
been  partly  photometric  and  partly  micrometric.  Twenty  eclipses  of 
Jupiter's  satellites  have  been  observed  photometrically,  making  471 
since  1877.  One  of  the  eclipses  observed  this  year  belongs  to  the 
opposition  of  1890-1891  and  completes  a  series  of  452  eclipses 
observed  during  a  period  of  rather  more  than  one  revolution  of 
Jupiter.  This  series  will  be  separately  reduced  and  published.  The 
systematic  observation  of  seventeen  circumpolar  variable  stars  of  long 
period  has  been  continued,  as  in  last  year.  Special  attention  was 
paid  to  the  stars  when  they  were  faint.  The  relative  brightness  of 
the  stars  was  determined  by  Argelander's  method  and  a  direct  estima- 
tion was  also  made  in  each  case.  The  total  number  of  observations 
is  560  by  each  of  these  methods.  Relative  estimates  of  brightness 
were  also  made  with  the  finder  when  the  star  was  not  too  faint- 
Seventy  series  of  observations  of  the  relative  brightness  of  the  com- 
parison stars  for  these  variables  were  made,  and  fourteen  series  of 
measurements  with  the  wedge  photometer.  Twelve  zones  comprising 
403  of  the  fainter  stars  contained  in  the  Durchmusterung  were  ob- 
served with  the  same  instrument,  each  star  being  measured  three 
times.  Besides  other  miscellaneous  observations,  micrometric  mea- 
sures have  been  made  of  the  positions  of  all  the  fainter  comparison 
stars  of  the  circumpolar  variables  and  of  the  following  comets :  Comet 
1891  IV.  on  7  dates  ;  1891a  on  3  dates ;  1884  III.  on  6  dates  ;  1891  d 
on  8  dates.  All  of  the  observations,  except  a  part  of  those  of  Jupiter^s 
satellites,  have  been  made  by  Mr.  Wendell. 

Meridian  Circle.  —  The  reduction  of  the  observations  made  with 
this  instrument  by  Professor  William  A.  Rogers  continues  under  his 
SQpcrvision.  The  printing  of  the  zone  catalogue,  as  shown  under 
the  head  of  Publications,  is  completed,  and  the  manuscript  of  the 
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introduction  to  that  catalogue  is  in  the  hands  of  the  printer.  The 
manuscript  of  three  additional  volumes,  each  of  about  400  pages, 
has  been  prepared.  Two  of  these  volumes  contain  the  journal  of  the 
zone  observations,  and  the  third  contains  the  reduction  to  1875.0  of 
all  previous  observations  available  for  comparison  with  the  zone 
catalogue,  and  a  discussion  of  the  results  thus  obtained  for  proper 
motion. 

The  observation  of  the  southern  zone  comprising  the  declinations 
from  — 9°  50'  to  — 14°  10'  has  been  continued  throughout  the  year  by 
Professor  Searle,  assisted  by  Mr.  Dunne.  The  number  of  nights  of 
observation  is  130 ;  the  total  number  of  observations  is  6220,  dis- 
tributed as  follows :  255  relating  to  circumpolar  stars,  853  to  funda- 
mental stars,  5080  to  zone  stars,  29  to  variable  stars,  and  3  to  stars 
incidentally  observed.  It  appears  probable  that  continuous  observa- 
tion will  be  unnecessary  after  April,  1892,  as  nearly  all  the  zone  stars 
will  then  have  been  observed  twice,  and  many  of  them  three  times, 
if  the  work  continues  through  the  winter  without  interruption.  The 
reductions  have  been  regularly  continued  and  provisional  results 
have  been  obtained  for  the  stars  observed  in  the  summers  of  1888 
and  1889. 

West  Equatorial.  —  Observations  have  been  made  with  the  six-inch 
equatorial  mounted  in  the  West  Dome  on  148  nights  by  Mr.  W.  M. 
Reed.  The  principal  work  has  been  the  study  by  Ai^elander^s  method 
of  the  changes  in  the  light  of  the  variable  stars  of  long  period.  668 
observations  have  been  made  of  the  17  circumpolar  variables  men- 
tioned above,  98  of  other  variables  of  long  period,  245  of  variables 
of  short  period,  and  61  of  new  variables.  About  840  comparison 
stars  have  been  selected  for  42  variables.  Another  important  investi- 
gation has  been  on  the  use  of  a  small  prism  attached  to  the  centre  of 
the  object-glass.  Each  star  is  thus  accompanied  by  an  image  about 
four  magnitudes  fainter  than  itself  by  which  it  is  expected  that  the 
scale  of  photometric  magnitude  may  be  extended  from  the  eighth  to 
the  twelfth  magnitude.  The  relative  brightness  of  the  two  images 
has  been  determined  by  four  independent  methods. 

Henry  Draper  Memorial. 

Three  telescopes  have  been  used  continuously  in  this  department  of 
the  Observatory,  generally  throughout  every  clear  night.  The  eight- 
inch  telescope  closely  resembles  the  Bache  telescope  and  has  a  photo- 
graphic doublet  for  an  objective.  2505  photographs  have  been  taken 
with  it  this  year.  Nearly  one-half  of  the  northern  sky  has  been 
covered  with  charts  having  an  exposure  of  ten  minutes.  A  small 
prism  attached  to  the  objective  forms  faint  images  of  the  brighter 
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stars  and  provides  a  means  of  determining  the  true  brightness  of  the 
fainter  stars.  A  prism  covering  the  objective  enables  the  spectra  of 
the  fainter  stars  to  be  photographed.  Similar  work  on  the  Southern 
stars  has  been  done  in  Peru  with  the  Bache  telescope,  1224  photo- 
graphs having  been  taken.  The  examination  of  these  plates  by  Mrs. 
Fleming  has  shown  that  eight  variable  stars,  R  Cancri,  S  Serpentis, 
R  Ilerculis,  S  Herculis,  R  Cygni,  R  Aquilae*  and  V  Monocerotis, 
in  addition  to  the  thirty  previously  announced,  have  the  hydrogen 
lines  bright  in  their  spectra.  Five  new  variables  have  been  dis- 
covered during  the  year  by  means  of  this  property.  Bright  lines 
are  also  seen  in  the  spectra  of  R  Coronae  and  g  Herculis  which 
apparently  are  not  due  to  hydrogen.  Two  known  variables,  R 
Sculptoris  and  U  Cygni,  have  been  shown  to  be  of  the  fourth  type 
and  two  fourth-type  stars  have  been  discovered  to  be  variable.  The 
number  of  stars  of  the  fifth  tj'pe,  that  is,  having  bright  lines  in 
their  spectra  like  those  discovered  by  Wolf  and  Rayet,  has  been  in- 
creased by  nine.  The  total  number  now  known  of  these  objects  is  37, 
27  of  which  have  been  found  at  this  Observatory.  All  of  them  are 
situated  very  near  the  central  line  of  the  Milky  Way  which  fact  has 
led  to  the  detection  of  several  previously  unknown.  The  hydrogen 
line  F  was  shown  to  be  bright  in  v  Sagittarii  and  v  Cygni.  DM. 
—12*'  1172,  hitherto  supposed  to  be  a  star,  is  shown  by  the  photo- 
graphs to  be  a  planetary  nebula.  Two  stars,  DM.  — 10°  513  and 
DM.  — 10**  5057,  have  spectra  of  the  fourth  tj'pe  in  which,  however, 
the  blue  light  is  well  shown  so  that  they  do  not  have  the  usual 
characteristic  red  color.  Well  marked  spiral  rays  are  visible  in  a 
photograph  of  N.  G.  C.  1566. 

The  number  of  photographs  taken  with  the  eleven-inch  Draper 
telescope  is  1089.  Photographs  have  now  been  obtained  of  the 
spectra  of  all  the  stars  visible  in  Cambridge  and  bright  enough  to 
bear  the  dispersion  used  with  this  instrument.  A  large  number  of 
photographs  were  taken  of  p  Aurigae  to  determine  the  form  of  the 
orbit  of  this  curious  binary.  During  December,  1890,  this  star  was 
followed  throughout  every  clear  night  so  that  the  period  could  be  de- 
termined with  precision  by  comparison  with  similar  observations 
made  in  1889.  By  moving  the  telescope  in  right  ascension  every 
twenty  minutes  several  spectra  were  obtained  on  each  plate.  In  all, 
184  spectra  of  this  star  were  photographed.  106  photographs  were 
also  taken  of  £  Ursae  Majoris  to  study  the  apparent  irregularity  in 
the  time  at  which  its  lines  are  double.  In  10  cases  only  are  the  lines 
certainly  double.  An  interesting  discovery  was  made  by  Mrs.  Flem- 
ing, that  the  bright  lines  in  the  spectrum  of  p  Lyrae  change  their 
position  in  a  manner  somewhat  like  the  doubling  of  the  dark  lines  in 
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P  Aurigae.  The  changes  occur  in  the  same  period  as  the  changes  in 
light  and  appear  to  be  very  complex,  but  could,  in  general,  be  ex- 
plained if  we  suppose  the  star  to  be  a  close  binary ;  the  spectrum 
of  one  component  having  bright,  —  the  other,  dark  lines.  A  careful 
study  of  these  changes  has  been  made  by  Miss  Maury  and  also  of 
the  spectra  of  the  stars  of  the  Orion  type.  A  large  number  of 
charts  have  also  been  made  of  the  vicinity  of  variable  stars  and 
of  other  peculiar  objects,  so  that  the  parallax  can  be  detected,  if 
appreciable.  To  permit  the  prisms  to  be  easily  removed  and 
replaced  they  have  been  counterpoised  with  a  s^^stem  of  link-work 
which  permits  these  changes  to  be  made  almost  instantly  without 
distui'bing  the  equilibrium  of  the  telescope.  A  large  amount  of  work 
has  been  done  on  the  measurement  of  the  position  of  the  lines  in  the 
stellar  spectra  and  their  conversion  into  wave-lengths.  By  the  kind- 
ness of  Mr.  Edison,  a  dynamo  of  four  horse  power  has  been  pre- 
sented to  the  Henry  Draper  Memorial.  This  will  greatly  facilitate 
the  study  of  terrestial  spectra. 

BoTDEN  Fond. 

The  attempt  to  secure  a  suitable  location  for  an  observing  station 
on  Wilson's  Peak  in  Southern  California  proved  unsuccessful.  A 
clear  title  could  not  readily  be  obtained  for  the  land  and  the  advant- 
age of  the  situation  as  regards  climate  proved  to  be  less  than  was  at 
first  anticipated.  Although  the  air  is  extremely  steady  at  certain 
times,  clouds  prevent  observations  during  a  large  part  of  the  winter 
and  in  the  daytime  the  unsteadiness  of  the  air  would  interfere  seriously 
with  solar  work. 

The  expedition  sent  to  Peru  in  1889  under  the  direction  of  ^Ir.  S.  I. 
Bailey,  having  successfully  completed  the  observations  with  the  meri- 
dian photometer,  returned  to  Cambridge  with  that  instrument,  which 
has  been  remounted  here  and  will  be  used  for  a  revision  of  the  Harvard 
Photometry  and  for  other  photometric  work.  During  the  two  years 
ending  May  1,  1891,  Mr.  Bailey  took  217  series  of  observations  and 
made  98,756  photometric  comparisons  of  about  eight  thousand 
southern  stars.  These  include  all  the  stara  of  the  sixth  magnitude 
and  brighter  south  of  — 30^  and  all  known  catalogue  stars  in  a  series 
of  zones  20'  wide  at  intervals  of  5°  in  declination  from  — 25**  to  — 80*' ; 
also  all  known  stars  south  of  — 80°  and  a  miscellaneous  list  of  vari- 
ables, stars  having  peculiar  spectra,  etc.  The  reduction  of  these 
observations  is  nearly  completed  and  their  publication  will  be  begun 
shortly.  A  large  part  of  the  work  assigned  to  the  Bache  telescope 
has  also  been  completed,  and  the  instrument  has  been  remounted  at 
Arequipa  where  its  work  will  be  continued. 
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An  expedition  under  the  direction  of  Professor  William  II.  Picker- 
ing left  Cambridge  in  December,  1890,  and  established  a  station  about 
three  miles  northwest  of  Arequipa,  where  the  thirteen-inch  equatorial 
has  been  mounted.  This  station  has  an  elevation  of  a  little  oyer 
8000  feet  and  has  a  nearly  cloudless  sky  during  a  large  part  of  the 
year.  The  air  is  remarkably  steady,  the  images  of  the  stars  are 
small  and  round  and  the  diffraction  rings,  seldom  seen  with  large 
instruments,  are  clearly  visible.  Even  with  high  powers  the  fluctua- 
tions of  the  images  is  very  slight.  In  fact,  at  this  station  the  limit  to 
observation  will  probably-  be  the  size  of  the  instrument  instead  of,  as 
at  other  observatories,  the  condition  of  the  air.  Although  the  aper- 
ture of  this  instrument  is  only  thirteen  inches,  it  appears  to  be  the 
largest  refracting  telescope  in  use  in  the  southern  hemisphere,  while 
about  thirty  larger  telescopes  are  mounted  in  the  northern  hemisphere. 
Since  all  of  these  instruments  are  north  of  -|-35°  nearly  one  quarter 
of  the  entire  sky,  and  that  containing  many  objects  of  the  greatest 
interest,  has  never  been  studied  by  a  refractor  of  the  highest  grade. 
For  both  these  reasons  an  excellent  opportunity  is  afforded  to  add  to 
astronomical  discovery  by  the  erection  of  a  telescope  of  large  size  at 
this  station.  It  is  hoped  that  patrons  of  astronomy  will  consider  the 
advantages  of  erecting  a  large  telescope  where  it  will  be  kept  con- 
stantly at  work,  where  the  sky  is  clear  a  large  part  of  the  3'ear, 
where  the  condition  of  the  air  is  probably  more  favorable  than  at 
any  other  existing  observator}',  and  where  a  large  part  of  the  sky 
could  be  examined  for  the  first  time  under  such  satisfactory 
conditions. 

Photographs  have  not  yet  been  obtained  with  the  thirteen-inch  tele- 
scope, but  it  is  hoped  that  its  advantages  for  this  kind  of  work  will 
be  as  great  as  for  visual  observations.  The  expense  of  establishing 
this  station  was  much  greater  than  had  been  anticipated,  since  it  was 
necessary  to  erect  a  stone  dwelling-house  for  the  observers.  A  con- 
siderable advance  from  the  future  income  of  the  fund  has  accordingly 
been  required.  Important  aid  was  rendered  to  the  expedition  by 
many  residents  in  Peru.  Mr.  MacCord,  Superintendent  of  the  Mol- 
lendo  Railway,  should  be  especially  mentioned  for  his  hospitality  to 
the  observers  who  resided  with  him  while  the  new  house  was  in  pro- 
oeSB  of  erection.  Without  his  aid  the  establishment  of  the  station 
would  have  been  extremely  difficult.  Two  interesting  expeditions 
have  been  made  in  Peru.  One  of  them  by  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  Ander- 
son, American  Minister  to  Bolivia,  was  to  Tiahuanuco  and  the  sacred 
lalands  of  the  Incas  on  Lake  Titicaca  and  led  to  results  of  much 
Archaeological  interest.  The  other  was  to  the  summit  of  El  Misti,  a 
nearly  extinct  volcano  about  nineteen  thousand  feet  high. 
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The  Bruce  Photographic  Telescope. 

The  two  disks  of  glass  for  the  flint-lenses  of  this  instrament  have 
reached  here  safely  and  appear  to  be  of  excellent  quality.  An  acci- 
dent to  one  of  the  disks  of  crown  glass  delayed  its  completion,  but 
both  of  them  are  promised  at  an  early  date.  Plans  are  being  prepared 
for  the  mounting,  and  work  on  the  instrument  will  begin  as  soon  as 
the  crown  disks  are  received.  The  work  of  grinding  and  polishing 
the  24-inch  prism  to  be  used  with  this  telescope  has  been  completed 
during  the  j^ear. 

Various  subsidiary  investigations  have  been  planned  in  connection 
with  this  instrument.  For  instance,  the  brightness  of  all  stars  photo- 
graphed should  be  reducible  to  a  uniform  scale  of  magnitudes.  A 
photographic  transit  instrument  has  been  constructed  which  is  moved 
automatical!}''  and  photographs  on  a  single  plate  all  stars  brighter  than 
the  sixth  magnitude  which  cross  the  meridian  during  three  hours. 
With  this  instrument  it  is  expected  to  prepare  a  catalogue  like  the 
Harvard  Photometry  which  will  give  the  photographic  magnitude  of 
the  bright  stars  on  a  uniform  scale.  A  second  investigation  now  well 
advanced  will  give  the  brightness  upon  the  same  scale  of  about  forty 
thousand  stars  of  the  tenth  magnitude.  These  stars  are  distributed 
throughout  the  entire  sky  so  that  one  is  in  each  square  degree.  Nearly 
three  thousand  of  these  stars  have  already  been  selected  and  almost 
all  of  them  measured.  About  an  equal  number  of  brighter  stars 
serves  to  reduce  these  observations  to  the  same  scale  of  magnitudes. 
Suitable  photographs  have  been  obtained  of  about  one  quarter  of  the 
entire  sky,  the  whole  of  which  will  be  photographed  twice. 

Miscellaneous. 

Library. — The  library  of  the  Observatory  has  been  increased 
during  the  year  by  the  addition  of  262  volumes  and  821  pamphlets. 
The  total  numbers  of  volumes  and  pamphlets  on  November  1,  1891, 
were  respectively  7029  and  7781. 

* 

Time  Service. — The  standard  time  signals  have  been  sent  mainly 
by  the  Bond  clock  No.  394.  The  average  error  at  the  time  of  observ- 
ing star  transits  has  been  0!44,  the  average  interval  between  determi- 
nations being  2.5  days.  The  average  error  at  10  a.m.  has  been  (V38, 
the  number  of  clock  comparisons  being  about  500.  The  average 
change  in  the  daily  rate  from  each  day  to  the  next  has  been  0!32.  In 
computing  these  figures  the  results  for  September  11  have  been 
omitted  since  a  large  error  occuiTed  on  that  day  owing  to  an  accident 
to  the  clock.  The  signals  were  interrupted  from  September  14  to  17 
owing  to  changes  in  the  cable  at  the  draw  of  West  Boston  Bridge. 
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The  Time  Ball  dropped  correctly  on  285  week  days.  It  is  probable 
that  this  department  of  the  work  of  the  Observatory  will  be  abandoned 
shortly  since  similar  signals  fVirnished  by  the  U.  S.  Naval  Observatory 
are  now  offered  to  the  public  through  the  Western  Union  Telegraph 
€ompan3\ 

Telegraphic  Announcements. — The  distribution  of  telegraphic  an- 
nouncements of  discovery  has  been  continued  under  the  management 
of  Mr.  Ritchie.  During  the  year  telegrams  concerning  the  discovery 
of  nineteen  asteroids  and  seven  comets,  and  others  relating  to  two 
orbits  and  to  four  positions  of  comets  have  been  sent  out,  requiring 
in  all  624  telegrams  aud  12  cable  messages. 

Publicationa, — The  zone  catalogue  of  stars  between  the  declina- 
tions -f"^^**  1^'  *°<^  -j-49®  50'  has  been  printed,  and  the  introduction 
has  been  sent  to  the  printer,  as  stated  above  in  describing  the  work 
done  under  the  direction  of  Professor  Rogers.  This  catalogue,  with 
its  introduction,  will  form  Volume  XV.,  Part  II.,  of  the  Annals  of 
the  Olmervatory.  Volume  XIX.,  Part  II.,  will  be  completed  by  the 
publication  of  a  discussion  of  atmospheric  refraction,  the  materials 
for  which  are  derived  from  photographic  observations.  This  work 
has  been  in  progress  during  the  year,  but  is  not  yet  fully  ready  for 
printing.  Volume  XXI.,  Part  II.,  mentioned  last  year  as  about  to 
be  pablisbed,  has  been  printed  and  distributed.  It  contains  the  ob- 
servations of  the  New  England  Meteorological  Society  for  1889,  with 
essays  by  officers  of  the  Society  on  climate  and  sea  breezes.  Volume 
XXIII.,  Part  I.,  containing  a  description  of  the  observations  with 
the  meridian  photometer  in  the  years  1882  to  1888,  inclusive,  has 
also  been  printed  and  distributed.  Volume  XXIV.,  containing  the 
catalogue  of  20,982  stars  derived  from  these  observations,  which 
was  printed  last  year,  has  since  been  distributed.  Volume  XXV.  is 
not  yet  undertaken.  Volume  XXVI.,  Part  I.,  which  contains  a  de- 
scription and  discussion  of  the  observations  made  with  the  Bache 
photographic  telescope  during  the  years  1885  to  1889,  has  been  com- 
pleted ;  and  Volume  XXVII. ,  printed  last  year,  has  likewise  been 
distributed.  It  forms  part  of  the  Henry  Draper  Memorial,  and  con- 
tains a  catalogue  of  the  spectra  of  10,347  stars,  to  be  known  as  the 
Draper  Catalogue.  Volume  XXX.,  Part  I.,  also  printed  last  year, 
has  been  distributed,  as  has  Part  II.,  of  the  same  volume,  more 
recently  printed.  The  whole  volume  forms  a  continuation  of  Volume 
XX.,  and  contains  meteorological  observations  made  at  the  Blue  Hill 
Observatory  during  the  years  1889  and  1890,  with  a  summary  of  ob- 
servations for  the  five  years  ending  with  1890.  Volume  XXXI., 
Parti.,  will  soon  appear,  130  pages  being  already  in  type.     It  forms 
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the  continuation  of  the  observations  of  the  New  England  Meterologi- 
cal  Society,  the  publication  of  which  was  begun  in  Volume  XXI. 

Besides  the  volumes  of  Annals  above  mentioned,  the  following 
publications  have  appeared  during  the  year :  — 

Forty-fifth  Annual  Report  of  the  Astronomical  Observatory  of  Harvard 
College.     Cambridge,  1890. 

Variable  Stars  of  Long  Period.     Cambridge,  1891. 

History  and  Progress  of  the  Henry  Draper  Memorial.  Extracted  from 
the  Annals  of  the  Observatory,  Volume  XXVI.,  Part  1. 

Harvard  College  Observatory.  A  circular  inviting  subscriptions  for  the 
new  fire-proof  building. 

A  Possible  Secondary  Cause  of  the  Phenomenon  of  Gegenschein.  By 
Arthur  Searle.     Asti'onomische  Nachrichten,  cxxvi.  115. 

Observations  of  Comets  1889  I.,  1889  V.,  companion  to  1889  V.,  Comet 
1890  H.,  1890  HI.,  1890  VI.  By  O.  C.  Wendell.  Astronomische  Xach- 
richten,  cxxvi.  43. 

Observations  of  Comet  1890  IV.  By  O.  C.  Wendell.  Astronomische 
Nachrichten,  cxxvi.  121 ;  also,  Astronomical  Journal,  x.  102. 

Second  series  of  Observations  of  Comet  1890  IV.  By  O.  C.  Wendell. 
Astronomische  Nachrichten.  cxxvii.  297 ;  also,  Astronomical  Journal,  x. 
123. 

Observations  of  Comet  1882  H.  By  O.  C.  Wendell.  Astronomische 
Nachrichten,  cxxvii.  293. 

Observations  of  Comet  1889  I.,  Comet  1890  H.,  Comet  1890  lU.,  Comet 
1890  VI.,  and  Comet  a  1891.  By  O.  C.  Wendell.  Astronomische  Nach- 
richten, cxxvii.  297 ;  also,  Astronomical  Journal,  xi.  4. 

Ephemeris  of  Comet  1890  VI.,  for  November,  1890.  By  O.  C.  Wendell. 
Sidereal  Messenger,  ix.  419. 

Ephemeris  of  Comet  1890  H.,  for  December,  1890.  By  O.  C.  Wendell. 
Sidereal  Messenger,  ix.  465. 

Orbit  and  Ephemeris  of  Comet  1890  IV.  By  O.  C.  Wendell.  Sidereal 
Messenger,  x.  35. 

Ephemeris  of  Comet  1890  IV.,  for  February,  1891.  By  O.  C.  Wendell. 
Sidereal  Messenger,  x.  102. 

Ephemeris  of  Comet  1890  H.,  for  March,  1891.  By  O.  C.  Wendell. 
Sidereal  Messenger,  x.  147. 

Ephemeris  of  Comet  1890  II.,  for  April,  1891.  By  O.  C.  W' endell.  Side- 
real Messenger,  x.  201. 

Orbit  and  Ephemeris  of  Comet  a  1891.  By  O.  C.  Wendell.  Sidereal 
Messenger,  x.  288. 

Ephemeris  of  Comet  a  1891,  for  July,  1891.  By  O.  C.  W^endell.  Sider^ 
Messenger,  x.  368. 

Stars  having  Peculiar  Spectra,  including  New  Variable  Stars  in  Triangulum 
and  Hydra.    By  M.  Fleming.     Astronomische  Nachrichten,  cxxvi.  117. 

Stars  having  Peculiar  Spectra.    By  M.  Fleming.    Ibid,  cxxvi.  165, 

Stars  having  Peculiar  Spectra.  New  Variable  Stars  in  Perseus,  Triangu- 
lum and  Hydra.    By  M.  Fleming.     Sidereal  Messenger,  x.  7. 
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Astronomical  Expedition  to  Peru.    By  M.  Fleming.    Ibid.  x.  105.        • 

Stars  having  Peculiar  Spectra.  New  Variables  in  Aquarius  and  Delphinus . 
By  M.  Fleming.    Ibid.  x.  106.  • 

New  Variable  Star  in  Camelopardalis.    By  M.  Fleming.    Ibid.  x.  152. 

The  New  Red  Star  in  Auriga.   By  ^I.  Fleming.   English  Mechanic,  liii.  50. 

Objects  of  Interest  on  Specti'um  Plates  and  Two  New  Variable  Stars  in 
Perseus.    By  M.  Fleming.     Astronomische  Nachrichten,  cxxvi.  163. 

Stars  haying  Peculiar  Spectra.  New  Variable  Stars  in  Aquarius,  Del- 
phinus, and  Camelopardalis.    By  M.  Fleming.    Ibid,  cxxvii.  6. 

New  Planetary  Nebula.  DM.  —12°  1172.  By  M.  Fleming.  Sidereal 
Messenger,  x.  240. 

Stars  having  Peculiar  Spectra.  New  Variable  Star  in  Sagittarius,  R.  A. 
19"*  51 .8"  Dec. — 42^7'.  By  M.  Fleming.  Astronomische  Nachrichten, 
cxxviii.  11. 

Stars  having  Peculiar  Spectra.  New  Variable  Star  in  Lacerta.  DM. 
+39°  4851.    By  M.  Fleming.     Ibid,  cxxviii.  121. 

Aid  to  Astronomical  Research.  By  Edward  C.  Pickering.  Reprinted  in 
Sidereal  Messenger,  ix.  473. 

Gose  Binary  Stars.    By  Edward  C.  Pickering.    Sidereal  Messenger,  x.  6. 

A  Fifth  Type  of  Stellar  Spectra.  By  Edward  C.  Pickering.  Asti'onomische 
Nachrichten,  cxxvii.  1. 

The  Discovery  of  Double  Stars  by  Means  of  their  Spectra.  By  Edward 
C.  Pickering.     Astronomische  Nachrichten,  cxxvii.  155. 

Sijectrum  of  /3  Lyrae.  By  Edward  C.  Pickering.  Astronomische  Nach- 
richten, cxxviii,  39.     Reprinted  in  The  Observatory,  xiv.  341. 

The  Draper  Catalogue.    By  Edward  C.  Pickering.     Nature,  xliv.  223. 

EDWARD  C.  PICKERING,  Director, 
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To  THE  President  and  Fellows  op  Harvard  College  :  — 

Daring  the  past  year  the  usual  courses  of  instraction  have  been 
given  at  the  Museum  in  Zpology  b}-  Professor  Mark,  Dr.  Slade,  and 
Mr.  Parker,  assisted  in  the  Laboratory  work  by  Messrs.  W.  M.  Wood- 
worth,  Ritter,  and  Hubbard. 

Professors  Whitney,  Shaler,  and  Davis,  and  Dr.  J.  E.  Wolff  gave 
courses  of  instruction  in  Geology,  Palaeontology,  Physical  Geography, 
and  Petrography.  Messrs.  Harris,  J.  B.  Woodwortli,  Cobb,  and  Tarr 
were  the  Assistants  in  the  Undergraduate  instruction  of  the  Geological 
Department. 

Professor  Farlow's  report  upon  the  Botanical  part  of  the  introduc- 
tory course  of  Natural  History  will  appear  in  the  report  of  the 
Botanical  Department. 


:  i^'- 
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The  Geological  Section  of  the  Museum  has  been  occupied  during 
the  past  year,  and  its  laboratories  and  lecture  rooms  have  been 
found  well  Adapted  to  their  purpose.  No  progress  has  as  yet  been 
made  in  the  equipment  of  the  Geological  and  Geographical  Maseum, 
but  the  rooms  are  used  to  establish  a  connection  between  the  Exhibi- 
tion Rooms  of  the  Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology  and  the  Botanical 
and  Mineralogical  Collections  of  the  University  Museum. 

An  extensive  addition  has  been  made  to  the  Newport  Marine  Lab- 
oratory, so  that  there  is  now  ample  accommodation  for  eight  advanced 
students,  beside  the  space  occupied  by  myself  and  assistant.  Addi- 
tional room  is  thus  provided  for  the  housing  of  books,  drawings,  and 
other  records  in  use  at  the  Laboratory.  Messrs.  Woodworth,  Daven- 
port, Smith,  Ward,  Nickerson,  and  Lucas  spent  some  time  at  the 
Newport  Laboratory,  either  collecting  material  for  future  investiga- 
tion or  carr^'ing  on  special  work  on  the  embryology  of  Annelids, 
Bryozoa,  and  Acalephs.  Mr.  Woodworth  also  passed  a  few  days  at 
Newport  before  the  opening  of  the  season  in  putting  the  Laboratory 
in  order  for  work. 

We  have  to  thank  Colonel  Marshall  McDonald,  United  States  Fish 
Commissioner,  for  facilities  granted  our  students  in  connection  with 
their  work  by  the  Fish  Commission  Station  at  Wood's  Holl. 

There  have  been  no  changes  in  the  Exhibition  Rooms  beyond  the 
additions  made  to  fill  gaps  existing  in  our  series.  The  collections 
open  to  the  public  remain  in  a  satisfactory  condition  and  the  interest 
in  the  exhibit  does  not  appear  to  diminish,  judging  from  the  con- 
stantly increasing  number  of  visitors. 

The  Pacific  Room  is  little  by  little  preparing  for  exhibition,  and  I 
hope  to  open  it  to  the  public  as  soon  as  we  can  make  a  reasonably 
interesting  exhibit  of  the  fauna  of  some  of  its  groups  of  islands.  We 
have  been  for  some  time  accumulating  collections  from  the  Sandwich 
Islands,  the  Galapagos,  and  the  Feejee  Islands. 

The  most  important  addition  to  our  Exhibition  Rooms  has  becD  the 
mounted  skeleton  of  the  fine  Sperm  Whale,  obtained  through  Pro- 
fessor Ward,  mentioned  in  my  last  report.  This  skeleton  has  beeu 
suspended  from  the  roof  of  the  large  Exhibition  Room  devoted  to  the 
Systematic  Collection  of  Vertebrates,  and  finds  its  place  naturally 
by  the  side  of  the  two  other  large  skeletons  of  whales  similarly 
placed.  ^ 

The  magnificent  series  of  Pampas  Fossils  obtained  by  Professor 
Ward  have  been  mounted  by  him  and  safely  moved  to  Cambridge 
from  Rochester.  They  occupy  a  part  of  the  central  floor  space  of 
the  rooms  devoted  to  the  Teitiary  Faunae.  A  few  other  specimens. 
of  extinct  Vertebrates  have  been  moved  to  the  same  rooms,  bo  that 
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soon  as  the  specimens  are  labelled  it  will  be  possible  to  open  two  of 
the  Palaeontolc^ical  Exhibition  Booms  to  the  public.  They  will, 
however,  contain  at  first  only  a  small  part  of  the  collections  they  are 
intended  to  house. 

The  collections  of  the  Museam  continne  in  good  condition.  Owing 
to  Dr.  Hagen's  prolonged  ill-health  he  has  been  able  to  give  but  little 
time  to  the  Museum,  and  has  been  unable  to  make  his  usual  report. 
The  collections  have  been  kept  in  excellent  condition,  but  of  course, 
owing  to  his  absence,  they  could  not  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of 
specialists  as  has  always  been  the  case  heretofore. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Allen,  of  the  Museum  of  Natural  Historj'  of  New  York, 
has  returned  the  collection  of  Muridae  which  had  been  sent  to  him 
for  study. 

Professor  Harrison  Allen  of  Philadelphia  has  returned  the  collection 
of  Bats  sent  to  aid  him  in  the  preparation  of  a  monograph  on  the 
family  for  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 

Messrs.  Scott  and  Osborn  have  returned  an  additional  invoice  of  the 
collection  of  Western  Fossils  lent  to  them. 

Professor  S.  I.  Smith  of  New  Haven  has  returned  the  part  of  the 
'^ Blake"  Crustacea  remaining  in  his  possession. 

Professor  Solas  of  Dublin  has  sent  back  a  few  of  the  types  of  the 
*^  Blake  "  and  other  Sponges. 

Messrs.  Scudder  and  McMurrich  have  returned  drawings  of  Lepi- 
doptera  and  of  Actiniae  which  had  been  lent  to  them  for  examination. 

We  have  received  from  Messrs.  Wachsmuth  and  Springer  a  num- 
ber of  Palaeozoic  Crinoids ;  from  Mr.  Charles  Chilton,  a  collection 
of  New  Zealand  Crustacea ;  from  the  Zoological  Museum  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Copenhagen,  a  collection  of  Fishes  and  Invertebrates  from 
the  Kara  Sea  made  by  the  Expedition  of  the  '^  Dijmphna"  ;  from  the 
Paris  Museum,  a  collection  of  Deep-sea  Fishes,  mainly  from  the  ^'  Tra- 
vailleur  "  and  ^^  Talisman  "  Expeditions  ;  from  Mr.  Arthur  H.  Gor- 
don, an  interesting  collection  of  Lepidoptera  from  Central  China ;  and 
from  Lieut.  Commanding  J.  F.  Moser,  a  collection  of  Corals  from  the 
submarine  cable  between  Key  West  and  Havana,  illustrating  the  rate 
of  growth  of  corals.     (See  the  Museum  Bulletin,  Vol.  XX.  No.  2.) 

In  addition  to  the  specimens  purchased  from  Professor  Ward  we 
have  also  filled  a  few  gaps  in  our  collection  of  Reptiles,  mainly  for 
the  Exhibitions  Rooms. 

With  the  exception  of  an  exhaustive  report  on  the  Paguridae  of  the 
'^  Blake"  Expedition,  for  which  the  Museum  is  indebted  to  Professor 
Alphonse  Milne-Edwards,  the  ^^ Blake"  publications  and  collections 
leotain  in  the  same  state  as  last  year.  The  report  of  Professor  Milne- 
Edwards  is  accompanied  by  twelve  beautifully  executed  plates.    The 
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report  will  be  published  as  soon  as  the  plates  can  be  reproduced.  It 
will  form  an  important  contribution  to  our  knowledge  of  the  Paguridae. 
Messrs.  Groode  and  Bean  hope  to  finish  their  Memoir  on  the  ''  Blake  " 
Fishes  within  a  few  weeks.  Fair  progress  has  been  made  on  the 
Memoirs  and  Bulletins  mentioned  in  my  last  report  as  preparing  for 
the  press,  and  the  greater  part  will  undoubtedly  be  issued  during  the 
coming  year. 

A  list  of  the  publications  of  the  Museum  issued  during  the  past 
academic  year  is  appended  to  this  report.  We  have  published  twelve 
Bulletins  in  the  Zoological  Series,  making  nearl}^  two  volumes  of  the 
Bulletin.  With  the  exception  of  one  number  by  Messrs.  Scott  and 
Osborne,  and  three  short  Bulletins  by  myself,  the  publications  repre- 
sent work  done  in  the  Zoological  Laboratory  in  charge  of  Professor 
Mark.  The  activity'  in  that  laboratory  shows  the  excellent  use  which 
can  be  made  of  our  publication  by  the  instructors  in  the  various 
departments  connected  with  the  Museum. 

Among  the  publications  based  upon  Museum  materials,  I  may  men- 
tion a  Review  of  the  South  American  Nematognati,  by  C.  H.  and  Rosa 
S.  Eigenmann,  published  in  occasional  papers  of  the  California  Acad- 
emy, I.,  J»ly»  1890.  Nearly  the  whole  of  this  systematic  paper  is 
based  upon  the  collection  of  Catfishes  made  by  Professor  Agassiz 
during  the  Thayer  Expedition.  The  authors,  with  the  alacrity  with 
which  impracticable  plans  are  so  readily  laid  out  for  others,  needlessly 
go  out  of  their  way  to  criticise  the  state  of  the  collection  as  left  by 
Dr.  Steindachner,  and  give  the  Museum  excellent  advice  as  to  what 
ought  to  have  been  done  with  this  collection  when  it  was  first  brought 
together. 

Professor  W.  B.  Scott  has  published  in  the  American  Journal  of 
Morphology  an  extensive  paper  on  the  Osteology  of  Poebrotherium, 
based  in  part  upon  Museum  material. 

Professor  Osborn  has  kindly  made  out  for  future  use  of  the  Museum 
a  list  of  our  desiderata  in  AVestern  Fossils,  both  generic  and  strati- 
graphic. 

I  ought  also  to  mention  a  short  paper  on  Nettastoma  by  Dr.  Burger, 
published  in  a  recent  number  of  the  Zoologische  Jahrbiicher,  IV.,  the 
material  for  which  was  obtained  from  the  Newport  Laborator}*. 

The  additions  to  our  Library  show  a  satisfactory  increase  in  the 
number  of  accessions,  especially  from  the  exchanges  with  other  insti- 
tutions. Among  the  latter  I  must  specify  an  important  addition  to 
our  Geographical  Library,  consisting  of  a  number  of  Government 
Surveys  and  Reports  of  Geographical  Institutions,  with  extensive 
series  of  their  maps  and  publications.  These  have  been  generously 
sent  to  us  in  exchange  for  our  Geological  publications,  and  with  the 
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full  knowledge  of  how  small  a  return  we  were  able  to  make  for  these 
magnificent  publications. 

Last  fall  I  was  invited  by  Colonel  Marshall  McDonald,  the  U.  S. 
Fish  Commissioner,  to  take  charge  of  a  deep-sea  dredging  expedition 
off  the  coasts  of  Central  America  and  of  Mexico.  With  the  consent 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  the  "■  Albatross,"  Lieut.  Com- 
mander Z.  L.  Tanner,  commanding,  was  ordered  to  Panama,  where  I 
joined  her  in  February.  Our  cruise  extended  from  Panama  to  Cocoa 
Island,  thence  south  toward  Malpelo,  and  back  to  Panama.  Our  sec- 
ond cruise  i*an  from  Panama  to  Galera  Point,  thence  to  the  Galapa- 
gos, and  from  there  to  Acapulco ;  and  in  May  I  left  the  expedition  at 
Guayamas,  after  a  short  exploration  of  the  Gulf  of  California.  The 
letters  written  on  the  voyage  to  Colonel  McDonald  give  a  preliminary 
account  of  this  trip  ;  they  have  been  published  in  the  Museum  Bulletin 
(Vol.  XXI.  No.  4),  and  a  more  extended  account  of  the  expedition 
is  in  preparation.  The  collections  made  have  arrived  safely  at  Wash- 
ington and,  with  the  consent  of  Colonel  McDonald,  arrangements 
have  been  made  for  the  publication  of  the  results  in  the  Memoirs  and 
Bulletins  of  the  Museum.  The  following  gentlemen  have  kindly 
agreed  to  work  up  the  collections :  Professor  S.  F.  Clarke  and  Mr. 
Peabody,  the  Ilydroids ;  Dr.  W.  H.  Dall,  the  MoUusks ;  Mr.  C.  B. 
Davenport,  the  Bryozoa ;  Professor  Faxon,  the  Crustacea ;  Dr.  C. 
Hartlaub,  the  Comatulae ;  Professor  AV.  E.  Hoyle,  the  Cephalo^wds  ; 
Mr.  S.  Garman,  the  Fishes  ;  Dr.  Goes,  the  Foraminifera  ;  Dr.  R.  von 
Lendenfeld,  the  Phosphorescent  Organs  of  Fishes ;  Professor  Lud- 
wig,  the  Holothurians ;  Professor  Liitken,  the  Ophiurans ;  Dr.  John 
Murray,  the  specimens  of  the  bottom  ;  Professor  Mark,  the  Actinians  ; 
Mr.  W.  Percy  Sladen,  the  Starfishes ;  Professor  Studer,  the  Gor- 
gonians ;  Dr.  W.  M.  Woodworth,  the  Planarians ;  and  Dr.  H.  V. 
Wilson,  the  Sponges.  I  shall  raj'self  undertake  the  general  account 
of  the  Pelagic  Fauna,  the  Acalephs,  and  the  Sea  Urchins.  The 
groups  forming  the  remainder  of  the  collection  will  probably  be  dis- 
tributed during  the  coming  winter. 

Twice  before  I  had  been  on  the  point  of  making  an  exploration  of 
the  deep  waters  of  the  Pacific  off  Panama.  Once  mj'  plans  were  dis- 
arranged by  the  breaking  out  of  war  between  Chili  and  Peru,  and 
three  years  ago,  when  the  "  Albatross  **  was  on  her  way  from  New 
York  to  San  Francisco,  I  was  unable  to  meet  her  at  Panama,  although 
she  was  detained  there  for  a  time  by  the  Fish  Commissioner  in  hopes 
I  might  be  able  to  join  the  ship  before  she  left  for  the  Galapagos. 
I  find  it  diflacult  to  express  my  obligations  to  Colonel  McDonald  for 
having  given  me  the  opportunity  of  accompanying  the  "  Albatross  " 
on  her  second  cniise,  and  of  carrying  on  the  explorations  of  the  past 
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winter  in  so  new  and  so  interesting  a  field  on  a  vessel  so  admirablj 
adapted  and  equipped  for  the  purpose  as  the  ^^  Albatross,"  and  com- 
manded by  so  experienced  and  enthusiastic  a  deep-sea  dredger  as 
Lieut.  Commander  Tanner.  To  Mr.  Richard  Rathbun,  Assistant  of 
the  U.  S.  Fish  Commission,  I  must  express  my  thanks  for  the 
care,  interest,  and  patience  with  which  he  attended  to  the  endless 
details  connected  with  the  fitting  out  of  the  '^Albatross'*  for  her 
voyage. 

We  are  unfortunately  compelled  for  want  of  funds  gradually  to  re- 
strict the  work  of  the  assistants  of  the  Museum  to  the  mere  care  and 
maintenance  of  the  collections,  and  to  limit  their  use  by  specialists. 
Our  inability  to  engage  a  sufiScient  number  of  assistants  compels  us  to 
refuse  many  of  the  constant  demands  made  upon  the  administration 
of  the  Museum  for  an  opportunity  of  working  up  or  of  examining 
parts  of  our  collections,  the  value  of  which  to  science  is  thus  greatly 
diminished.  It  is  true  we  have  a  number  of  volunteer  assistants, 
but  we  cannot  expect  these  gentlemen,  who  have  kindly  undertaken 
the  general  supervision  of  special  departments,  to  spend  their  time  in 
the  drudgery  necessary  to  meet  the  legitimate  demands  which  eveiy 
fairly  organized  Museum  ought  to  be  able  to  meet,  and  which  are 
naturally  made  upon  our  collections  and  assistants.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  Dr.  Hagen  and  Mr.  Garman  there  is  no  assistant  upon  whom 
I  feel  at  liberty  to  call  for  work  of  that  kind.  The  annual  expenditure 
of  a  comparatively  moderate  sum  would  go  far  to  remedy  the  unfort- 
unate attitude  we  are  compelled  to  assume  towai'ds  specialists.  Bnt 
I  need  not  dwell  upon  the  unsatisfactory  condition  of  the  Museum 
finances.  As  I  have  stated  in  former  reports,  it  is  no  longer  practical 
for  me,  in  connection  with  other  plans  I  have  in  view,  to  continue 
to  give  to  the  Museum  the  support,  or  to  devote  to  its  interests  the 
time  it  has  hitherto  received  from  me.  It  is  becoming  self-evident 
that  an  attempt  to  establish  at  Cambridge  a  Museum  devoted  to  orig- 
inal investigation,  in  addition  to  its  other  functions  of  providing  a 
University  Museum  and  Laboratories,  is  not  destined  to  be  carried 
out.  We  cannot  compete  with  the  general  government  or  municipal 
institutions  without  an  endowment  or  resources  far  greater  than 
any  university  can  hope  to  obtain,  and  the  sooner  the  future  plans 
of  the  Museum  are  modified  to  meet  the  existing  state  of  things, 
the  less  will  be  the  waste  and  the  sooner  shall  we  adapt  oar 
organization  to  the  comparatively  limited  field  of  a  University 
establishment. 

The  publications  of  the  Museum  issued  during  the  past  academic 
year  are  as  follows :  — 
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Of  the  Bulletin.  —  Vol.  XX.     [Complete.] 

No.  2.  On  the  Rate  of  Growth  of  Corals.  By  A.  Agassiz.  pp.  4. 
4  plates.    August,  1890. 

No.  8.  Preliminary  Account  of  the  Fossil  Mammals  from  the  White 
RiTer  and  Loup  Fork  Formations.  Part  11.  Carnivora  and  Artiodactyla, 
by  W.  B.  Scott.  Perissodactyla,  by  H.  F.  Osbom.  pp.  36.  3  plates. 
November,  1890. 

No.  4.  Contributions  from  the  Zoological  Laboratory.  —  XIX.  Crista^ 
tella :  the  Origin  and  Development  of  the  Individual  in  the  Colony.  By 
C.  B.  Davenport,    pp.  62.    11  plates.    November,  1890. 

No.  5.  Contributions  from  the  Zoological  Laboratory.  —  XX.  The  Eyes 
in  Blind  Crayfishes.    By  G.  H.  Parker,    pp.  12.    1  plate.    November,  1890. 

No.  6.  Notice  of  Calamocrinus  Diomedae,  a  New  Stalked  Crinoid  from 
the  Galapagos,  dredged  by  the  U.S.  Fish  Conunission  Steamer  **  Albatross.** 
By  A.  Agassiz.    pp.  4.    December,  1890. 

No.  7.  Contributions  from  the  2^ological  Laboratory.  —  XXI.  The 
Origin  and  Development  of  the  Central  Nervous  System  in  Limax  maximus. 
By  Annie  P.  Henchman,    pp.  40.     10  plates.    December,  1890. 

No.  8.  Contributions  from  the  Zoological  Laboratory.  —  XXII.  The 
Parietal  Eye  in  some  Lizards  from  the  Western  United  States.  By  W.  E. 
Bitter,    pp.  20.    4  plates.    January.  1891. 

Vol.  XXT.     [Complete.] 

No.  1.  Contributions  from  the  Zoological  Laboratory.  —  XXIV.  Con- 
tributions to  tiie  Morphology  of  the  Turbellaria.  I.  On  the  Structure  of 
Phagocata  gracilis,  Leidy.  By  W.  M.  Woodworth.  pp.  44.  4  plates. 
April,  1891. 

No.  2.  Contributions  from  the  Zoological  Laboratory.  —  XXV.  The 
Compound  Eyes  in  Crustaceans.  By  6.  H.  Parker,  pp.  98.  10  plates. 
May,  1891. 

No.  3.  Contributions  from  the  Zoological  Laboratory.  —  XXVI.  On 
some  Points  in  the  Morphology  and  Histology  of  Sipunculus  nudus,  L. 
By  H.  B.  Ward.    pp.  42.    3  plates.     May,  1891. 

No.  4.  Three  Letters  from  Alexander  Agassiz  to  the  Hon.  Marshall 
McDonald,  on  the  Dredging  Operations  off  the  West  Coast  of  Central 
America  to  the  Galapagos,  to  the  West  Coast  of  Mexico,  and  in  the  Gulf  of 
California,  carried  on  by  the  U.  S.  Fish  Conmiission  Steamer  '*  Albatross." 
pp.  16.    June,  1891. 

No.  5.  Contributions  from  the  Zoological  Laboratory.  —  XXVU.  The 
Development  of  the  Pronephros  and  Segmental  Duct  in  Amphibia.  By 
H.  H.  Field,    pp.  140.    8  plates.    June  [August],  1891. 

ALEXANDER  AGASSIZ. 
Cambkidob,  October  1, 1891. 
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THE  PEABODY  MUSEUM  OF  AMERICAN  ARCHAE- 

OLOGY  AND  ETHNOLOGY. 

To  THE  President  of  the  University  : 

Sir,  —  In  submitting  this  report,  which  marks  the  twenty-fifth 
anniversary  of  the  Museum,  the  temptation  is  great  to  digress  from 
the  actual  work  accomplished  during  the  year  to  a  review  of  the  past. 
I  will  venture  to  refer  only  to  a  few  incidents  of  historic  interest 
which,  if  too  recent  to  be  of  importance  now,  ma}'  be  worthy  of 
record  for  the  information  of  our  successora.  The  following  abstract 
from  a  letter  received  from  Professor  O.  C.  Marsh  of  Yale  University, 
relating  to  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  the  Museum,  contains  an 
interesting  statement  which,  since  it  has  never  been  incorporated  in 
the  reports  of  the  Museum,  is  appropriate  in  this  connection :  — 

^'  The  first  idea  of  the  Peabody  Museum  at  Cambridge  occurred  to 
me  in  October,  1865,  while  digging  in  an  ancient  mound  near  Newark, 
Ohio,  and  that  evening  I  wrote  to  my  uncle,  Mr.  Peabody,  at  London, 
urging  him  to  establish  such  a  museum.  He  had  already  told  me  of 
his  intention  of  making  gifts  to  Harvard  and  various  other  institutions, 
and  had  requested  me  to  look  over  the  ground  and  give  him  informa- 
tion on  the  subject.  My  own  interest  in  American  archaeology  was 
mainly  due  to  Sir  Charles  Lyell,  who  had  just  published  his  "Antiquity 
of  Man,"  and,  when  I  saw  him  in  London,  urged  me  in  the  strongest 
terms  to  take  up  the  subject  in  America  as  a  new  field  for  exploration. 
This  advice  I  commenced  to  follow,  and  hence  my  letter  to  Mr.  Pea- 
body, as  work  in  the  field  impressed  uiK>n  me  the  great  importance  of 
such  researches. 

When  Mr.  Peabody  came  to  this  country  in  the  following  year, 
I  again  brought  the  subject  to  his  attention  and  at  his  request  con- 
sulted with  Mr.  Winthrop  about  the  matter.  After  various  visits  to 
Cambridge  and  consultations  with  Professors  Wyman  and  Gray,  I  ob- 
tained full  approval  of  the  proposed  plan  from  Mr.  Peabody  and  the 
deed  of  gift  was  executed. 

The  wisdom  of  this  gift  has  never  been  questioned  and  what  has 
been  accomplished  by  it  in  twenty-five  years  is  known  to  the  whole 
world  of  science." 

Although  Mr.  Peabody*s  letter  of  gift  is  dated  October  6,  1866,  the 
Museum  was  actually  begun  on  November  9  of  that  year,  when  about 
fifty  specimens  were  brought  together  by  Professor  Wyman  and 
arranged  in  a  small  case  in  the  Anatomical  Laboratory*,  where  by  a 
strange  coincidence  it  had  been  my  good  fortune  to  study  comparative 
anatomy  under  this  honored  teacher  who  was  one  of  the  original  mem- 
l>ers  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  and  the  first  Curator  of  the  Museum. 
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Another  small  collection  was  brought  from  the  ancient  pile-structures 
of  Lake  Neuchatel  in  1859  by  another  revered  teacher,  Louis 
Agassiz,  whose  assistant  I  was  at  that  time.  Well  do  I  remember 
that  little  collection  arranged  in  a  corner  case  of  the  Museum  of 
Comparative  Zoology,  and  intended  to  illustrate  the  early  conditions 
of  man  as  part  of  the  great  collection  planned  by  Agassiz  for  the 
comparative  study  of  animal  life.  Had  not  Mr.  Peabody  made  his 
gift  for  a  special  Museum  of  Archaeology  and  Ethnologj',  there  can 
be  little  doubt  that  in  the  development  of  the  Museum  of  Comparative 
Zoology  that  part  relating  to  man  would  have  had  a  vigorous  growth 
from  the  seed  planted  by  Agassiz  when  he  brought  these  specimens 
from  Neuchatel  to  be  a  part  of  his  museum.  Soon  after  the  founda- 
tion of  the  Peabody  Museum,  Agassiz,  with  the  true  scientific  spirit, 
gave  to  its  cabinets  all  appropriate  material  from  his  collections ;  and 
since  that  time  this  Museum  has  received  from  the  other  such  objects 
as  are  more  in  place  in  our  cases  than  in  its  own.  Now  the  two 
museums  are  fast  approaching  each  other  both  intellectually  and 
materially  ;  for  while  the  study  of  general  zoology  is  more  and  more 
leading  to  the  study  of  anthropology,  the  separate  buildings  will 
before  long  be  united,  when  the  collections  illustrative  of  zoology, 
geology,  mineralogy,  botany,  and  anthropology  will  form  a  great 
University  Museum. 

To  further  review  the  past  of  the  Peabody  Museum  would  be  to 
review  the  whole  subject  of  American  archaeology  and  ethnology  for 
a  quarter  of  a  century*,  so  closely  identified  is  this  Museum  with  many 
phases  of  its  development.  It  has,  moreover,  taken  its  full  share  in 
the  work  of  introducing  scientific  methods  of  arrangement  into  the 
heterogeneous  collections  of  antiquities  and  of  curios  from  uncivilized 
peoples.  These  scientific  methods  of  research  and  arrangement  are 
now  producing  results  of  importance,  and  many  of  these  results  are 
shown  in  our  halls.  Here  the  specimens  are  so  arranged  that  a  com- 
parative study  can  be  made  of  the  beginning  and  development  of 
primitive  art  among  peoples  in  various  stages  of  culture ;  while  the 
osteological  collection  furnishes  material  for  the  stud}*  of  the  physical 
characteristics  of  each  people  and  the  racial  connection  of  one  to 
another. 

Seventeen  years  ago  when  I  was  first  called  as  the  successor  of  my 
honored  and  lamented  predecessor,  Jeffries  W^'man,  to  the  charge  of 
the  Museum,  its  collections  had  during  the  eight  years  then  passed 
outgrown  the  few  cases  in  the  Anatomical  Laborator}',  and  were 
arranged  in  the  upper  gallery  of  Boylston  Hall.  At  that  time  there 
were  several  important  collections  in  the  Museum,  and  with  these  for 
study  and  inspiration  the  incentive  was  great  to  develop  it  on   a 
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grander  scale  and  work  for  its  eDlai*gement  in  every  direction.  How 
this  work  has  progressed,  how  an  active  interest  has  been  awakened, 
how  friends  have  helped  to  make  the  Museum  what  it  now  is,  and 
how  my  plans  for  its  still  greater  development  are  constantly  meeting 
with  encouragement,  you  are  able  to  judge.  I  can  only  say  that 
when  I  look  back  seventeen  years  and  realize  that  instead  of  one 
small  gallery  and  a  work-room  we  now  occupy  a  building  one  hundred 
feet  long  and  five  stories  high,  as  half  of  our  contemplated  structure, 
I  feel  that  we  have  reason  to  hope  for  the  completion  and  equipment 
of  our  building  at  no  distant  day,  and  that  the  plans  maturing  during 
these  many  years  will  finally  be  accomplished.  This,  however,  can 
only  be  brought  about  by  continued  energetic  action  on  our  part  in 
keeping  the  Museum  up  to  a  standard  worthy  of  support  and  in 
making  our  wants  distinctly  known.  The  most  pressing  of  these 
wants  at  the  present  time  are  the  means  for  paying  assistants  and 
money  for  the  completion  of  the  building.  The  plans  for  the  ultimate 
arrangement  of  the  collections  can  then  be  carried  out  by  the  exhibi- 
tion of  all  we  have  and  shall  obtain  relating  to  the  origin  of  man, 
his  distribution  over  the  earth,  his  development  in  the  arts,  and  his 
racial  connections;  thus  making  the  Museum  a  school  of  anthro- 
pology such  as  the  demands  of  science  require  and  the  University 
should  have. 

Two  encouraging  events  in  this  direction  have  occurred  during  the 
past  year,  namely:  The  foundation  of  the  Hemenway  Fellowship 
mentioned  in  the  last  report,  which  has  now  been  established  by  the 
gift  of  $10,000  from  Mrs.  Mary  Hemenway.  This  Fellowship  the 
Trustees  of  the  Museum  may  now  award  annually  to  a  student  in 
the  Graduate  School  of  the  University  entering  this  department  pre- 
paratory for  the  higher  degrees  of  the  University.  The  other  is  the 
gift  by  Roger  Wolcott,  Esq.,  acting  under  the  will  of  his  father, 
J.  Huntington  Wolcott,  of  $10,000  as  a  memorial  of  his  brother, 
Huntington  Frothingham  Wolcott,  that  his  name  may  be  perpetuated 
in  connection  with  Harvard  College.  The  terms  of  the  trust  as 
stated  by  Mr.  Wolcott  are  as  follows :  — 

'  *  Ten  thousand  dollars  to  be  received  and  known  as  the  Huntington  Frothing- 
ham Wolcott  Fund,  the  income  to  be  expended  hj  the  Trustees  of  the  Peabodr 
Museum  of  American  Archaeology  and  Ethnology  or  their  successors  for  the 
promotion  of  archaeological  and  ethnological  research  and  exploration,  the  piir> 
chase  of  objects  illustrative  thereof  or  the  publication  of  matter  relating  thereto. 
I  have  pleasure  in  noting  that  there  is  included  in  this  amount  a  sum  received 
after  my  brother's  death  in  payment  of  Ms  military  services. 

**  It  is  my  belief  that  for  many  years  the  Western  Hemisphere  will  furnish  a  rich 
field,  as  yet  almost  untillcd,  for  the  prosecution  of  such  inyestigatioiis,  bat  it  is 
not  my  intention  to  restrict  by  geographical  lines  the  uses  to  which  the  income 
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may  be  applied.  It  would  in  no  way  conflict  with  my  wishes  if  those  who  have 
the  disposition  of  the  income  of  this  f  nnd  should  in  their  discretion  decide  to 
allow  the  income  to  accumulate  for  one  or  more  years  in  order  more  fully  to 
carry  out  the  purpose  of  the  trust.  I  can  easily  conceive  that  this  may  be  desir- 
able either  for  the  equipment  of  an  expedition  for  exploration,  the  purchase  of 
collections,  or  for  some  other  purposes  within  the  scope  of  the  trust.  But  I 
request  that,  whether  the  income  be  expended  as  it  accrues  or  be  allowed  thus  to 
accumulate  for  future  use,  a  vote  of  the  Trustees  setting  forth  the  disposition 
of  it  be  entered  upon  their  records  as  often  as  once  yearly." 

The  liberal  provision  of  this  memorial  fund  will  enable  us  to  take 
advantage  of  man}'  opportunities  for  increasing  the  collections,  as 
with  this  money  ready  at  hand  it  will  be  possible  from  time  to  time  to 
do  a  little  digging  or  to  purchase  a  small  collection  of  special  import- 
ance. Our  gratitude  is  due  Mr.  Roger  Wolcott  for  the  conditions  of 
the  gift  as  well  as  for  the  gift  itself. 

To  Mrs.  Esther  Herrman  of  New  York  we  are  indebted  for  a  gill 
of  $500,  and  to  Mr.  James  H.  Jones  of  New  York  for  $100.  These 
sums  I  have  used  in  a  little  special  work  in  Tennessee  and  in  the  ex- 
amination of  a  small  burial-place  of  the  Indians  on  Cape  Cod.  Mrs. 
Zelia  Nuttall  has  kindl}'  remembered  our  needs  while  abroad  by  con- 
tributing $100,  which  has  been  applied  to  printing  expenses.  Major 
William  S.  Beebe  of  Connecticut  has  given  $250  toward  the  purchase 
of  the  collection  of  copper  implements  from  Mexico,  Mrs.  Baylies 
has  continued  her  annual  contribution  of  $25,  and  the  New  England 
Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company'  have  contributed  $35  to  the 
Museum. 

The  lack  of  greater  means  for  special  research  during  the  year  has 
been  severely  felt,  as  we  have  lost  opportunities  for  the  exploration 
of  several  very  important  places  which  I  had  hoped  would  be 
thoroughly  examined  under  our  direction.  The  demand  for  "  relics  " 
is  now  so  great,  owing  to  the  many  collectors  in  the  field  and  the  high 
prices  which  they  pay  for  stone  implements,  ornaments,  pipes,  and 
pottery,  that  a  place  where  there  is  a  liklihood  of  obtaining  such 
relics  of  the  past  is  soon  dug  over  by  parties  who  furnish  the  market 
with  such  specimens.  I  am  sorry  to  add  that  a  scientific  spirit  seldom 
actuates  such  work.  In  order  that  we  may  take  advantage  of  good 
opportunities  as  they  occur  and  carrj*  on  the  work  in  a  proper  manner, 
it  is  greatly  desired  that  two  or  three  thousand  dollars  be  added  to 
oar  annual  income.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  our  regular  income 
for  all  purposes  of  the  Museum  is  onl}'  a  little  over  two  thousand 
dollars  and  that  with  this  sum  we  are  obliged  to  care  for  the  large 
Museum  building,  provide  heat,  light,  and  water,  pay  our  express  and 
postage  and  all  incidentals  of  Museum  administration.  It  can  be 
readily  seen,  therefore,  that  for  the  increase  of  collections  and  their 
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proper  arrangement,  as  veil  as  for  roan}*  other  purposes,  we  are  en* 
tirel}'  dependent  upon  voluntary  aid. 

Instruction,  —  Another  step  has  been  taken  during  the  past  year 
toward  a  closer  union  between  the  Museum  and  the  University. 
American  Archaeology''  and  Ethnology  is  now  on  an  equal  footing 
with  other  departments  and  is  Division  XII.  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts 
and  Sciences.  There  are  now  three  graduate  students  entered  in  this 
division,  two  in  their  second  3'ear  and  one  in  his  first.  Two  young 
men  whose  names  do  not  appear  in  this  department  in  the  College 
Catalogue,  but  who  hope  to  make  this  subject  their  life  work,  are  also 
studying  with  me  as  private  students.  Instruction  in  the  laboratory 
and  in  the  field  is  given  to  all  these  students. 

It  is  my  good  fortune,  owing  to  my  appointment  as  Chief  of  the 
Depai*tment  of  Archaeology  and  £thnolog3'  of  tlie  World's  Columbian 
Exposition,  to  offer  exceptional  opportunities  for  field  work  and  re- 
search in  many  lines  of  anthropological  study,  and  I  now  have  over 
thirty  men  and  women  employed  in  various  researches  in  North,  Cen- 
tral, and  South  America.  Among  these  are  many  who  have  at  times 
superintended  work  in  the  field  for  the  Museum.  During  the  summer 
vacation  several  advanced  students  of  Harvard  and  Clark  Universities 
have  worked  among  the  different  Indian  tribes,  collecting  anthropolog- 
ical data  for  the  preparation  of  charts  illustrative  of  the  characteristics 
of  the  native  peoples  of  America.  Dr.  Boas  of  Clark  University  is  my 
chief  assistant  in  this  special  work,  and  thousands  of  individuals  have 
alread}''  been  measured  and  special  observations  taken  for  this  im- 
portant research.  While  engaged  in  this  work  many  assistants  have 
collected  materials  for  the  representation  of  the  customs  of  the  tribes 
which  they  have  visited.  This  work  is  still  going  on  and  other  assist- 
ants are  specially  engaged  in  South  and  Central  America,  and  in  some 
parts  of  North  America,  making  large  archaeological  and  ethnological 
collections.  While  I  am  .thus  securing  all  the  skilled  assistants  I  can. 
and  have  in  the  corps  several  officers  of  the  U.  S.  army  and  navy 
and  Indian  officials  in  Canada,  I  have  naturally  given  to  my  own 
students  and  assistants  the  benefit  of  this  great  opportunity  when  it 
did  not  conflict  with  those  offered  by  the  Museum. 

Mr.  Dorsey,  a  graduate  student  in  the  Museum,  was  thus  sent  to 
Peru  in  May  last  and  is  still  making  archaeological  researches  there. 
Having  made  extensive  excavations  at  Ancon,  Arica,  and  other 
places,  and  in  company  with  another  party  of  the  Exposition  visited 
the  famous  ruins  at  Lake  Titicaca,  he  is  now  probably  making  re* 
searches  in  the  vicinity  of  Cuzco.  For  this  work  he  was  prepared 
by  previous  laboratory  instruction  and  by  a  summer's  work  in  the 
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field  under  my  direction.  In  the  same  way  Mr.  Cook,  a  private 
student  who  has  by  my  advice  entered  the  Scientific  School  as  a 
special  student,  was  sent  to  the  Serpent  Mound  and  to  Fort  Hill  in 
Ohio.  At  the  latter  place  he  assisted  in  exploration  and  received 
practicallnstraction  in  surveying  by  aiding  in  the  survey  of  Fort  Hill, 
preparatory  for  a  model  of  that  ancient  fortification.  Mr.  Saville,  a 
student-assistant  holding  the  Visiting-Committee  Fellowship,  passed 
a  short  time  in  the  exploration  of  an  Indian  burial-place  near,  North 
Truro  on  Cape  Cod,  and  then  went  to  Fort  Hill  to  carry  on  excava- 
tions and  to  take  a  number  of  photographs  for  the  Museum.  On  his 
return  from  Ohio  he  gave  his  time  to  the  preparation  of  the  outfit  for 
the  Honduras  Expedition.  This  expedition  he  has  accompanied  as 
assistant  in  special  charge  of  the  archaeological  work,  for  which 
he  is  fitted  by  several  seasons'  work  in  Ohio  under  my  direction, 
and  by  his  work  in  Yucatan  last  winter  under  the  personal  super- 
vision of  Mr.  Thompson.  Mr.  Owens,  a  graduate  student  in  the 
Museum,  after  a  winter's  work  in  the  Laboratory  passed  the  summer 
at  the  Moki  pueblo  in  Arizona,  as  an  assistant  with  Dr.  Fewkes  of 
the  Hemenwa}'  Expedition.  He  returned  to  the  Museum  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  College  term,  is  this  year  the  holder  of  the  Hemenway 
Fellowship,  and  has  accompanied  the  Honduras  Expedition  as  execu- 
tive officer  and  archaeological  assistant.  Mr.  Gerrodette,  the  new 
and  third  graduate  student  is  engaged  in  laboratory  work,  and  is 
assisting  me  in  the  care  of  the  many  specimens  arriving  at  Cambridge 
for  the  Exposition.  Miss  Fletcher,  the  holder  of  the  Thaw  Fellowship, 
has  been  since  last  April  living  with  the  Nez  Perc^  Indians  in  Idaho, 
where  she  has  been  engaged  as  a  government  officer  in  allotting  lands 
in  severalty  to  the  Indians  of  that  tribe.  While  thus  occupied  she 
has  had  many  opportunities  to  observe  the  customs  of  the  Indians,  to 
study  their  history,  their  legends  and  their  mythology,  and  to  collect 
many  objects  for  the  Museum.  In  this  connection  it  is  proper  to  note 
that  a  series  of  papers  by  Miss  Fletcher  is  soon  to  be  published  in  the 
Century  Magazine.  In  these  articles  she  will  make  known  much  that 
she  has  learned  of  the  Indian  character  and  customs  during  the  many 
years  she  has  passed  among  the  Indian  tribes  of  the  West.  Mrs. 
Nuttall  is  still  in  Europe  where  she  is  actively  engaged  in  pursuing 
her  researches  in  relation  to  ancient  Mexican  civilization,  and  has 
recently  collected  some  important  material  for  a  third  number  of  her 
series  on  the  customs  of  the  ancient  Mexicans. 

It  will  be  seen  by  this  brief  sketch  that  great  aictivity  has  prevailed 
daring  the  past  year  in  many  directions ;  and  I  may  also  allude  to 
several  researches  under  my  direction  which,  while  specially  connected 
with  the  Columbian  Exposition,  are  important  in  advancing  American 
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archaeology.  Among  these  are  Mr.  Thompson's  work  in  Yucatan, 
where  he  is  taking  moulds  of  several  typical  and  interesting  portions 
of  the  great  stone  structures  with  their  elaborately  carved  orna- 
ments ;  Mr.  Yolk's  research  on  the  glacial  gravels  and  their  relation 
to  early  man  of  the  Delaware  valley;  Dr.  Metz'  and  Mr.  Moore- 
head's  explorations  in  Ohio,  where  they  have  made  many  intttresting 
and  important  discoveries  in  mounds  and  burial-places.  However, 
enough  has  been  said  to  make  known  the  valuable  opportunities  now 
offered  to  students  of  anthropology  and  the  demand  which  has  sud- 
denly arisen  for  trained  workers  in  this  line  of  research. 

The  practical  use  made  of  the  Museum  by  teachers  in  the  schools 
of  Cambridge,  Boston,  and  neighboring  cities  is  constantly  on  the  in- 
crease. Man}'  teachers  now  bring  their  classes  annually  to  our  halls 
for  special  instruction.  Among  the  classes  that  have  thus  visited  the 
Museum  and  manifested  an  intelligent  interest  in  the  collections  I 
will  specially  mention  the  graduating  class  of  the  Boston  Normal 
School.  On  these  occasions  it  is  frequently  my  privilege  to  give  brief 
talks  in  the  Lecture-hall  or  to  accompany  the  classes  through  the 
rooms  of  the  building  in  order  to  call  their  attention  to  some  special 
points  of  interest  and  to  offer  such  explanation  of  the  collections  as 
will  enable  them  to  understand  and  carry  away  with  them  important 
facts  relating  to  the  early  peoples  of  America. 

In  this  connection  I  may  mention  that  the  American  Oriental 
Society  found  in  our  Lecture-hall  an  appropriate  place  for  holding 
one  of  its  sessions  during  its  meeting  of  last  May. 

At  the  request  of  the  American  Dental  Association,  Mr.  G.  W. 
Newton,  a  graduate  student  in  the  University,  was  employed  b}'  the 
Association  to  make  a  careful  examination  and  record  of  the  teeth 
and  jaws  of  our  collection  of  crania,  which  are  to  be  studied  and 
tabulated  by  the  Committee.  At  the  request  of  Dr.  Eugene  S. 
Talbot,  Mr.  Newton  also  made  an  extensive  series  of  measurements 
to  determine  the  normal  width  and  length  of  the  jaws  in  different 
races. 

The  Honduras  Expedition,  —  It  is  with  much  pleasure  that  I 
refer  to  the  important  work  which  has  just  been  inaugurated  under 
the  above  title  ;  an  undertaking  which,  if  sustained  by  liberal  patrons, 
will  be  of  the  greatest  importance  to  American  archaeology  and  to 
the  Museum.  By  the  continued  efforts  of  one  who  is  deeply  interested 
in  American  archaeology  and  the  Museum,  the  government  of  Hon- 
duras in  July  last  gave  to  the  Museum  by  a  special  edict  the  charge 
of  the  antiquities  of  that  country  for  a  term  of  ten  years,  with  the 
exclusive  right  of  exploration  under  the  protection  of  the  government. 
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and  ?nth  the  priyilege  of  bringing  to  the  Museum  one  half  of  the 
collection  obtained   by  our  explorations  of  the  ancient  cities   and 
borial-places. within  the  borders  of  the   country.     This  important 
decree  is  issued  in  the  spirit  of  scientific  research  and  it  can  but 
result  in  great  benefit  to  Honduras  by  arousing  an  enlightened  interest 
in  her  antiquities.     Many  material  benefits  to  the  country  will  also 
follow  from  our  annual  expeditions.     On  our  part  we  expect  to  dis- 
cover much  of  importance  relating  to  that  strange  ruined  city  known 
as  Copan,  with  its  immense  buildings  of  stone,  its  many  carved  mono- 
liths with  human  figures  in  high  relief,  and  strange  hieroglyphs  which 
must  yield  their  meaning  to  the  students  who  are  now  devoting  them- 
selves to  the  task  of  their  interpretation.     It  will  be  for  us  to  collect 
and  preserve  all  such  material,  so  that  by  means  of  specimens,  photo- 
graphs, and  casts  we  may  be  able  to  furnish  the  student  with   the 
necessary  means  for  this  study.     We  also  hope  to  learn  many  details 
relating  to  the  position  and  structure  of  the  buildings  and  their  con- 
nection with  the  monoliths  and  accompanjnng  blocks  of  stone,  prob- 
ablv  the  gods  and  altars  of  the  people.     Many  a  deep  problem  of  the 
past  has  been  solved  by  the  pick  and  spade,  guided  by  minds  trained 
in  scientific  research,  and  we  have  every  reason  to  hope  that  after 
careful  and  long-continued  excavation  and  study  among  these  ruins 
and  the  adjacent  territory  some  raj'  of  light  may  break  in  upon  the 
history  of  this  unknown  city  and  its  m\'sterious  builders.     By  the 
liberality  of  several  friends  the  money  deemed  necessai-y  for  this 
year's  work,  which  must  be  largely  preparatory  for  that  of  the  follow- 
ing years,  has  already  been  given.    The  expedition  has  been  organized 
and  thoroughly  equipped  for  six  months'  work  in  Copan  and  is  already 
on  its  way.    Much  to  my  regret  my  other  duties  will  not  permit  me  to 
personally  lead  the  expedition  this  year.    The  full  organization  of  the 
expedition  for  the  present  season's  work  is  as  follows :  F.  W.  Putnam, 
director;  C.  P.  Bowditch  and  F.  C.  Lowell,  special  committee  of 
the  Museum ;    M.  H.    Saville,  scientific  assistant ;    J.    G.   Owens, 
executive  oflScer;   H.  W.  Price,  resident  agent;   Gorgonio  Lopez, 
foreman,  with  his  son  and  brother  as  special  workmen.     In  organ- 
izing and  equipping  this  expedition  we  have  received  very  important 
assistance  and  advice  from  Mr.  A.  P.  Maudslay  of  England,  who 
has  made  a  study  of  Copan,  where  he  has  spent  more  time  than  any 
other  investigator  and  has  taken  moulds  of  many  of  the  monoliths 
and  altars  for  his  comparative  study  of  the  hieroglyphs  of  Central 
America.     Through  his  kind  cooperation  we  have  secured  the  services 
of  Mr.  Price  who  was  with  him  in  similar  work  at  Palenque,  and  of 
the  three  members  of  the  Lopez  family  of  Guatemala  who  were  his 
assistants  in  Copan. 
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The  Building,  —  The  gallery  temporarily  occupied  by  the  Semitic 
Department  has  been  furnished  with  cases,  and  the  objects  secured 
by  the  gift  of  Mr.  Schiff  and  from  other  sources  have  bee|i  so  arranged 
by  Dr.  Lyon  as  to  illustrate  several  important  periods  in  Semitic 
history  and  art.  This  collection  was  formally  opened  to  the  public 
on  May  IBth,  and  it  has  proved  in  many  waj's  so  interesting  and  so 
appropriate  as  an  adjunct  to  the  other  collections  in  the  building  that 
the  suggestion  in  my  last  report  pertaining  to  the  formation  of  a 
comprehensive  archaeological  museum  is  more  than  ever  worthy  of 
consideration. 

Thanks  to  Mrs.  Warren's  timely  gift  of  last  year  the  cases  for  the 
second  gallery  and  those  around  the  walls  of  the  main  Exhibition>hall 
in  the  new  part  of  the  building  have  been  put  in  place.  The  arrange- 
ment of  specimens  in  these  rooms  will  necessaril}*  be  slow,  owing  to 
the  lack  of  assistance ;  although  the  wall-cases  in  the  hall  are  filled 
with  a  part  of  the  Chamay  collection  of  casts  refen'ed  to  in  the  last 
report.  This  collection,  representing  the  strange  sculptures  and 
hieroglyphs  from  the  ruins  of  Mexico  and  Central  America,  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  hi  a  study  of  American  archaeology,  and  it  will  be 
a  great  misfortune  if  we  are  forced  to  part  with  it  through  lack  of 
means  for  its  purchase. 

Gifts.  —  In  this  connection  I  have  the  pleasure  of  announcing  the 
receipt  from  Dr.  Alexander  Agassiz  of  a  full  series  of  the  Chamay 
photographs.  These  consist  of  226  large  photographs  of  hieroglyphs 
and  various  sculptures  from  the  ancient  ruins  of  Mexico  and  Central 
America.  Dr.  Agassiz  has  also  given  fifty-six  photographs  of  archae- 
ological and  ethnological  subjects  from  Peru  and  twenty-three  from 
Martinique.  Fifteen  other  photographs  have  been  given  by  eight 
difierent  persons ;  and  we  are  greatly  indebted  to  Mr.  Charles  P. 
Bowditch  for  twelve  bromide  prints,  —  enlargements  fh>m  negatives 
by  Mr.  Sweet  of  several  interesting  ruins  in  Yucatan.  These  prints 
have  been  framed  and  are  now  hung  on  the  walls  of  the  Lecture-hall. 
Major  William  S.  Beebe  has  presented  to  the  library  a  manuscript 
volume  on  ancient  Peruvian  mythology.  Seventy  volumes  and 
ninety-eight  pamphlets  relating  to  anthropology  have  been  received 
by  gift,  catalogued,  and  added  to  the  special  library  of  the 
Museum. 

Many  gifts  have  been  made  to  the  collections  during  the  year,  but 
until  these  are  catalogued  they  will  not  be  referred  to  in  detail.  Two 
oollections,  however,  should  be  specially  mentioned ;  one  is  a  small 
lot  of  stone  implements  found  near  the  base  of  Mount  Kineo  in  Maine, 
collected  and  presented  by  Mr.  Lucius  L.  Hubbard.    This  lot  ooa- 
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tains  a  number  of  leaf-shaped  implements  showing  considerable 
weathering,  and  among  them  is  the  largest  chipped  implement  I  have 
ever  seen  from  New  England.  The  other  is  a  fine  series  of  stone 
implements  and  ornaments  principally  from  the  vicinity  of  Fall  River. 
These  specimens  were  collected  during  the  past  few  years  by  Mr. 
Allan  Cook  who  has  entered  the  Museum  as  a  private  student,  and  as 
a  pledge  of  his  devotion  has  presented  his  entire  private  collection  to 
the  Museum. 

By  the  kindness  of  Surgeon  Billings,  Curator  of  the  Army  Medical 
Museum,  we  have  been  furnished  with  a  valuable  addition  to  our 
anthropolo^cal  laboratory  in  the  form  of  an  apparatus  for  holding 
skulls  in  such  a  manner  that  their  correct  outlines  can  be  drawn  on  a 
plate  of  varnished  glass  by  means  of  the  periglyph,  and  Dr.  J.  C. 
McConnell  has  presented  the  Museum  with  a  periglyph  that  he  made 
expressly  to  accompany  the  apparatus. 

Publications.  —  During  the  year  the  twent3'-third  and  twenty- 
fourth  annual  reports  were  printed  and  issued  under  one  cover. 
Numbers  II.  and  III.  of  the  Special  Papers  have  also  been  printed. 
Number  II.  is  an  account  of  the  Karankawa  Indians  by  Dr.  Albert 
S.  Gatschet,  with  a  vocabulary*  largelj"  obtained  from  the  late  Mrs. 
Oliver  of  Lynn.  The  incidents  leading  to  this  fortunate  preservation 
of  a  now  extinct  language  of  a  tribe  of  Texan  Indians  are  narrated 
in  the  paper,  which  also  contains  an  historical  account  of  the  tribe. 
Number  III.  of  the  Papers  is  b}^  Mrs.  Zelia  Nuttall  and  is  an  in- 
structive and  exhaustive  discussion  of  a  singular  weapon  of  the 
ancient  Mexicans,  the  Atlatl,  which,  originall}^  designed  as  a  spear- 
thrower,  became  in  time  a  ceremonial  object  of  great  importance. 
Mrs.  Nuttall  in  her  clear  and  comprehensive  way  has  followed  the 
various  forms  of  the  implement  as  shown  in  the  Mexican  picture 
writing,  and  in  the  ancient  Mexican  sculptures,  and  has  incidentally 
treated  of  other  interesting  matters  relating  to  the  ancient  Mexicans. 
This  paper  is  illustrated  b}*'  three  plates  from  drawings  made  under 
Mrs.  NuttaU's  direction  in  Dresden  and  generously  furnished  to  the 
Museum. 


The  Visiting  Committee  appointed  by  the  Overseers  has  continued 
to  take  an  active  interest  in  the  work  of  the  Museum  and  has  held 
several  meetings  during  the  year  for  the  consideration  of  affairs 
pertaining  to  the  Museum  and  the  means  for  its  advancement.  It 
will  be  seen  by  this  and  the  preceding  report  that  their  efforts  have 
been  helpful  to  the  Museum  in  many  ways. 
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The  expenses  for  the  year  were  as  follows :  — 

Building,  repairs,  cases,  furniture,  care  and  incidentals    .  $5,990.64 

Fuel,  gas,  and  water 882.08 

Museum,  incidentals  including  postage,  express,  and  tele- 
phone    657.26 

Publications,  photographic  material,  etc 606.48 

Librar>^ 85.97 

On  account  of  survey  and  model  of  Serpent  Mound  Park  466.00 

Explorations  and  collections 972.92 

Visiting-Committee  Fellowship,  11  months 458.34 

Salaries 3,680.46 

Balance  to  new  account 186.74 

$13,386.89 

Of  the  above  the  Semitic  Collection  has  paid  on  account 

of  cases  and  incidentals $2,536.35 

The  total  income  of  the  Peabody  Fund 6,042.96 

Balance  from  last  account 617.84 

Balance  of  Mrs.  S.  D.  Warren's  gift  for  cases 2,638.19 

Gift  of  Mrs.  Esther  Herrman 600.00 

**    •*  Mr.  James  H.  Jones 100.00 

"    '♦  Mrs.  Zelia  Nuttall 100.00 

**     •*  Major  W.  S.  Beebee 250.00 

*'     **  Mrs.  N.  E.  Baylies 26.00 

•*     **  New  England  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co 35.00 

Publications 41.55 

Visiting  Committee  Fellowship 500.00 

$13,386.89 


Respectfully  submitted, 

F.  W.  PUTNAM, 

Peabody  Professor  of  American  Archaeology  afid 
Ethnology^  and  Curator  of  the  Museum, 

Cambridge,  December  2,  1801. 


THE   SEMITIC  MUSEUM. 

To  THE  President  of  the  Unxveksity  : 

Sir,  —  In  tlie  President's  Report  for  the  year  1889-90  (pp.  33,  34) 
record  was  made  of  the  gift  of  $10,000  by  Mr.  Jacob  H.  Schiff  for 
the  purchase  of  objects  illustrating  Semitic  life,  history,  and  art.  It 
was  also  stated  that  a  temporary  home  had  been  found  for  the  collec- 
tion in  the  new  section  of  the  Peabody  Museum  and  that  arrangements 
had  been  made  for  securing  casts  of  many  of  the  most  interesting 
monuments  in  the  European  museums. 
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While  most  of  the  easts  ordered  are  Assyrian,  there  are  also  repro- 
ductions of  many  Hebrew,  Plioenician,  Arabic,  Hittite,  and  Per- 
sian monuments.  These  occupy  more  than  half  of  our  space  for 
exhibition. 

We  have  received  by  purchase  a  lot  of  Baby  Ionian- Assyrian  en- 
graved seals  and  several  collections  of  cuneiform  tablets.  With  these 
have  been  incorporated  six  tablets  given  to  the  University  by  Miss  E. 
F.  Mason,  and  two  collections  belonging  to  the  Divinity  School,  one 
of  these  being  the  gift  of  Mr.  Stephen  Salisbury. 

From  Egypt  we  have  twenty-five  stones  with  mortuary*  inscriptions 
in  the  Cufic  character,  several  of  which  belong  to  the  eighth  and  ninth 
centuries  of  our  era. 

There  is  likewise  an  interesting  small  collection  of  manuscripts, 
Hebrew,  Syriac,  and  Arabic,  and  we  have  just  received  a  lot  of  forty- 
six  Arabic  manuscripts,  several  of  which  are  of  considerable  age  and 
value.     There  has  not  been  time  to  prepare  these  for  exhi))ition. 

A  beginning  has  been  made  in  collecting  Semitic  coins.  Among 
these  are  fine  specimens  of  the  Hebrew  shekel  and  half  shekel. 

Of  Photographs  we  have  many  hundreds,  illustrating  Semitic 
scenery,  architecture,  and  manners  and  customs.  About  two  hundred 
are  on  exhibition,  but  many  of  these  will  now  have  to  be  removed  to 
make  room  for  casts. 

The  collection  has  just  been  increased  by  the  amval  of  a  lot  of 
Babylonian,  Ikloabite,  Arabic,  and  Persian  casts,  which  are  among 
the  finest  in  our  possession.  Some  of  these  will  require  special  cases 
because  they  are  figures  in  the  round  and  should,  therefore,  be  seen 
on  all  sides. 

The  Museum  has  been  enriched  by  friends  at  home  and  abroad,  who 
have  given  many  small  but  interesting  objects.  The  kindness  of  the 
authorities  of  the  museums  in  London,  Paris,  and  Berlin  deserves 
special  mention. 

The  work  of  arranging  the  objects  and  preparing  labels  occupied 
much  time  in  the  winter  and  spring  of  1890-91.  Some  of  the  shorter 
of  these  labels  are  to  be  replaced  by  longer  ones.  The  new  manu- 
scripts are  also  to  be  studied  and  described.  It  is  our  purpose  to 
issue  a  catalogue  of  the  collections. 

On  May  13,  1891,  the  Museum  was  formally  opened.  Addresses 
were  made  on  the  occasion  by  the  President  of  the  University,  by  Mr. 
Schiff,  and  by  the  professors  of  the  Semitic  Department.  The  collec- 
tion is  now  open  daily,  Sundays  excepted,  from  9  a.m.  to  5  p.m. 

The  Museum  is  already  much  used  in  illustrating  the  Semitic 
instruction  ofifered  in  the  University.  For  research  work  and  ac- 
quaintance  with  the   sources   casts   have  scarcely  less   value  than 
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originals.  The  Museum  attracts  also  many  visitors,  both  stodentB 
and  others. 

About  one  half  of  Mr.  Schiff's  gift  remains  unexpended,  but  orders 
are  now  out  which  will  require  most  of  the  remainder. 

Of' the  $3000  placed  at  our  disposal  for  providing  the  gallery  with 
cases  only  about  $100  remain.  There  is  pressing  need  of  about  $1000 
more  to  make  the  special  cases  for  the  objects  in  the  round.  Some 
of  these  objects  will  be  placed  on  exhibition  in  the  wall  cases,  but  it 
is  much  to  be  hoped  that  some  friend  will  provide  the  means  to  exhibit 
them  to  better  advantage. 

The  gallery  is  now  nearly  full  and  will  soon  be  crowded.    We  are, 

therefore,  confronted  with  the  problem  of  more  space.     Until  this 

problem  shall  be  solved  we  shall  be  able  henceforth  to  purchase  only 

manuscripts  and  small  objects.     The  usefulness  of  the  Museum  for 

illustration  and  research  would  be  further  increased  if  the  Semitic 

lecture-rooms  and  the  Semitic  library  could  be  combined  with  it  under 

one  roof. 

D.  G.  LYON,  Curator, 

December  19,  1891. 


APPEiroiX. 


RESIGNATIONS. 

Hexrt  PiCKERnro  Walcott,  Member  of  the  Committee  on  the  Regnlation  of 

Athletic  Sports,  November  24,  1890. 
Clement  Lawrence   Smith,  Dean  of  Harvard  College  and  Member  of  the 

College  Administrative  Board,  February  9,  1891,  to  take  effect  June  24, 

1891. 
Francis  Minot,  Hersey  Professor  of  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine, 

April  27,  1891,  to  take  effect  September  1,  1891. 
Adolphe  Cohn,  Assistant  Professor  of  French,  May  12,  1891,  to  take  effect 

September  1,  1891. 
William  Burdellb  Bentlet,  |p^^^^^^^^  March  23,  1891. 
George  Philip  Wardner,       ) 
Hekrt  Willard  Williams,  Professor  of  Ophthalmology,  May  25, 1891,  to  take 

effect  September  1,  1891. 
George  Pierce  Baker,  Jr.,  Instructor  in  English,  June  1,  1891. 
Winfield   Scott   Chaplin,   Chairman  of  the  Parietal  Committee,  June  23, 

1891. 
Harold  Whiting,  Instructor  in  Physics,  June  23,  1891. 
Charles  Prosper  Faonani,  Lecturer  on  the  New  Testament,  June  23,  1891. 
Winfield  Scott  Chaplin,  Professor  of  Engineering  and  Dean  of  the  Lawrence 

Scientific  School,  September  29,  1891,  to  take  effect  October  1,  1891. 
Frank  Walter  Nicolson,  Instructor  in  Latin,  September  29,  1891. 
Joseph  Torret,  Jr.,  Assistant  in  Chemistry,  September  29,  1891. 


APPOINTMENTS. 
[UNLIMITED,  OR  FOE  TERMS  LONGER  THAN  ONE  YEAR.] 

JosTAH  Rotce,  to  be  Assistant  Professor  of  Philosophy  for  five  years  from  Sep- 
tember 1,  1890,  October  22,  1890. 

Henry  Pickering  Walcott,  to  be  Fellow  of  the  Corporation,  October  22,  1890. 

Robert  Swain  Morison,  to  be  Librarian  of  the  Divmity  School,  October  22, 
1890. 

Adolphe  Cohn,  to  be  Assistant  Professor  of  French  for  five  years  from  Septem- 
ber 1 ,  1890,  Norember  24,  1890. 

Henrt  Warren  Torret, 


Francis  James  Child, 
Charles  Eliot  Norton, 
Charles  Franklin  Dunbar, 
Crawford  Howell  Toy, 
George  Lincoln  Goodale, 


to  be  Members  of  the  Council  of  the  Library 
for  three  years  from  January  1,  1891, 
December  8,  1890. 
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David   Gordon  Lyon,  to  be  Cnrator  of  the  Semitic  Museum,  Januarj  12, 

1891. 
Le  Baron  Russell  Brioos,  to  be  Dean  of  Harvard  College,  to  serre  from 

June  2A,  1891,  March  28,  1891. 
Paul  Henrt  Hanus,  to  be  Assistant  Professor  of  the  History  and  the  Art  of 

Teaching  for  five  years  from  September  1,  1891,  March  23,  1891. 
Morris  Hicky  Morgan,  to  be  Assistant  Professor  of  Greek  and  Xiatin  for  fire 

years  from  September  1,  1891,  April  18,  1891. 
Arthur  Richmond  Marsh,  to  be  Assistant  Professor  of  Comparatire  Literature 

for  five  years  from  September  1,  1891,  April  27,  1891. 
Charles  Herbert  Moore,  to  be  Assistant  Professor  of  Design  in  the  Fine 

Arts  for  five  years  from  September  1,  1891,  April  27,  1891. 
Roland  Thaxter,  to  be  Assistant  Professor  of  Cryptogamic  Botany  for  five 

years  from  September  1,  1891,  May  12,  1891. 
Hugo  Karl  Schilling,  to  be  Assistant  Professor  of  German  for  five  years  from 

September  1,  1891,  May  25,  1891. 
Edward  Campbell  Beckett,  to  be  Instructor  in  Operative  Veterinary  Snrgerj 

and  Superintendent  of  the  Veterinary  Hospital  for  three  years  fW>m  Sep- 
tember 1,  1891,  June  1,  1891. 
George  Alonzo  Bartlett,  to  be  Associate  Professor  of  German  and  Regent, 

June  8,  1891. 
Oliver  Fairfield  Wadsworth,  to  be  Professor  of  Ophthalmology,  June  8, 

1891. 
Ed^rd  Hickling  Bradford,  to  be  Instructor  in  Surgery  and  Orthopedics, 

June  28,  1891. 
Nathaniel  Thayer  Kidder,  to  be  Instructor  in  Botany,  June  28,  1891. 


to  be  a  Committee  on  the  Regulation  of  Athletic 
Sports,  October  1,  1890. 


[FOR  ONE  YEAR  OR  LESS.] 

For  1890-91. 
John  Williams  White, 
James  Barr  Ames, 
George  Alonzo  Bartlett, 
Henry  Pickering  Walcott, 
William  Hooper, 
George  Bdrnap  Morrison, 
Frederick  Edward  Cheney,  to  be  Instructor  in  Ophthalmology,  October  1, 

1890. 
Daniel  David  Lee,  to  be  Instructor  in  Anatomy,  October  1,  1890. 
Kenelm  Winslow,  to  be  Instructor  in  Materia  Medica  and  Botany,  October  1, 

1890. 
Charles  Reid  Barnes,  to  be  Assistant  in  the  Herbarium,  October  1,  1890. 
Henry  Newell  Herman,  to  be  Assistant  in  Chemistry,  October  1,  1890. 
Walter  Louis  Jennings,  to  be  Assistant  in  Chemistry,  October  1,  1890. 
Benjamin  Lincoln  Robinson,  to  be  Assistant  in  the  Herbarium,  October  1, 

1890. 
Ralph  Stockman  Tarr,  to  be  Assistant  in  Geology,  October  1,  1890. 
Arthur  Brown  Willmott,  to  be  Assistant  in  Mineralogy,  October  1,  1890. 
Jay  Backus  Woodworth,  to  be  Assistant  in  Geology,  October  1,  1890. 


to  be  Proctors,  October  1,  1890. 
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William  Bukpelle  Bevtlet, 

Wilfred  Bolster, 

Frederick  Weslet  Dewart, 

Carl  Adolph  Ewald, 

Thomas  Walton  Galloway, 

HxxRY  Hudson, 

Francis  Cleveland  Huntington, 

Frederick  Botden  Jacobs, 

Charles  Louis  Mix, 

Franklin  Dixon  Peale, 

Edgar  Judson  Rich, 

Franklin  Chester  South  worth, 

Charles  Martin  Thayer, 

Day  ID  Clarence  Torrey, 

George  Philip  Wardner, 

Edward  Campbell  Beckett,  to  be  Instructor  in  Operative  Yeterfnarj  Surgery, 
October  8,  1890. 

Arthur  Astor  Carey,  to  be  Instructor  in  English,  October  8,  1890. 

Edward  Stanley  Abbott,  to  be  Assistant  in  Histology,  October  8,  1890. 

Henry  Jackson,  to  be  Assistant  in  Bacteriology,  October  8,  1890. 

Frank  Stanley  Stebbins,  to  be  Proctor,  October  8,  1890. 

John  Wesley  Churchill,  to  be  Instructor  in  Elocution  in  the  Divinity  School, 
October  22,  1890. 

John  Baker  Swift,  to  be  Clinical  Instructor  in  Diseases  of  Women,  October  22, 
1890. 

Frederick  Harold  Bailey,  to  be  Assistant  in  Mathematics,  October  22,  1890. 

Frank  Burr  Mallory,  to  be  Assistant  in  Histology,  October  22,  1890. 

Joseph  Torrey,  Jr.,  to  be  Assistant  in  Chemistry,  October  22,  1890. 

Robert  DbCourcy  Ward,  to  be  Assistant  in  Physical  Geography  and  Meteor- 
ology, October  22,  1890. 

Byron  Satterlee  Hurlbut,  to  be  Assistant  in  English,  November  10,  1890. 

WiLUAM  Forrest  Pillsbury,  to  be  Instructor  in  History,  November  10, 
1890. 

WiLUAM  Codman  Sturgis,  to  be  Assistant  in  Cryptogamic  Botany,  November 
10,  1890. 

WILLLA.M  Homer  Warren,  to  be  Assistant  in  Chemistry,  November  10,  1890. 

Charles  Benedict  Davenport,  to  be  Proctor,  November  10,  1890. 

Maurice  Howe  Richardson,  to  be  a  Member  of  the  Committee  on  the  Regula- 
tion of  Atliletic  Sports,  November  24,  1890. 

Benjamin  Ives  Oilman,  to  be  Lecturer  on  the  Psychology  of  Music,  November 
24,  1890. 

Stanislas  Danion,  to  be  Instructor  in  French,  November  24,  1890. 

Nathaniel  Thayer  Kidder,  to  be  Instructor  in  Botany,  November  24,  1890. 

Albert  Henry  Tuttle,  to  be  Instructor  in  Entomology,  November  24,  1890. 

WiLUAM  Gray,  |to  be  Trustees  of  the  Museum  o^  Fine  Arts, 

Henry  Lee,  V         December  22,  1890. 

William  Sturgis  Bigelow,  ) 

Hehrt  Cary  Badger,  to  be  Curator  of  Maps,  January  26,  1891. 

Whak  Beacb  Chittenden,  K^  ^  Procters,  March  23,  1891. 

Charles  Rochester  Eastman,  ) 

John  George  Jack,  to  be  Arboretum  Lecturer,  April  13,  1801. 
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For  1891-92. 

Frbdbrick  Perbt  Fish,  to  be  Lecturer  on  Patent  Law,  April  18,  1891. 
Joseph  Henry  Bealb,  Jr.,  to  be  Lecturer  on  Criminal  Law  and  Carriers,  May  12, 
1891.  

Charles  Prosper  Fagnani,  to  be  Lecturer  on  the  New  Testament,  April  27, 

1891. 
Edward  Hale,  to  be  Instructor  in  Homiletics,  Maj  25,  1891. 
Brooke  Herford,  )^  to  be  Lecturers  on  Pastoral  Care  and  the  Conduct 

William  Jewett  Tucker,  /         of  Worship,  June  1,  1891. 
Francis  Albert  Christie,  to  be  Lecturer  on  the  New  Testament,  June  23, 1891. 
John  Wesley  Chcrchill,  to  be  Instructor  in  Elocution  in  the  Divinity  School, 

September  29,  1891. 


Daniel  Denison  Slade,  to  be  Lecturer  on  Comparative  Osteology,  May  25, 1891. 
Maxime  BdcHER,  to  be  Instructor  in  Mathematics,  May  25,  1891. 
Arthur  Astor  Carey,  to  be  Instructor  in  English,  May  25,  1891. 
William  Morse  Cole,  to  be  Instructor  in  Political  Economy,  May  25,  1891. 
Edward  Cumminqs,  to  be  Instructor  in  Political  Economy,  May  25,  1891. 
Stanislas  Danion,  to  be  Instructor  in  French,  May  25,  1891. 
Charles  Benedict  Davenport,  to  be  Instructor  in  Zoology,  May  25, 1891. 
Jefferson  Butler  Fletcher,  to  be  Instructor  in  English,  May  25,  1891. 
William  Francis  Ganono,  to  be  Instructor  in  Botany,  May  25,  1891. 
Thaddeus  William  Harris,  to  be  Instructor  in  Geology,  May  25,  1891. 
John  Joseph  Hayes,  to  be  Instructor  in  Elocution,  May  25,  1891. 
Byron  Satterlee  Hurlbut,  to  be  Instructor  in  English,  May  25,  1891. 
Henry  Burrowes  Lathrop,  to  be  Instructor  in  English,  May  25,  1891. 
Alfred  Bull  Nichols,  to  be  Instructor  in  German,  May  25,  1891. 
Frank  Walter  Nicolson,  to  be  Instructor  in  Latin,  May  25,  1891. 
William  Fooo  Osgood,  to  be  Instructor  in  Mathematics,  May  25,  1891. 
Max  Poll,  to  be  Instructor  in  German,  May  25,  1891. 

Theodore  William  Richards,  to  be  Instructor  in  Chemistry,  May  25,  1891. 
Wallace  Clement  Sabine,  to  be  Instructor  in  Physics,  May  25,  1891. 
Georob  Santayana,  to  be  Instructor  in  Philosophy,  May  25,  1891. 
William  Schofield,  to  be  Instructor  in  Roman  Law,  May  25,  1891. 
Horace  Andrew  Davis,  to  be  Assistant  in  Forensics,  May  25,  1891. 
Clarence  Albert  Hight,  to  be  Assistant  in  Forensics,  May  25,  1891. 
Harry  McCormick  Kelly,  to  be  Assistant  in  Zoology,  May  25,  1891. 
George  Andrew  Rbisner,  to  be  Assistant  in  Semitic  Languages,  May  25, 1891. 


to  be  Preachers  to  the  Univenlty ,  June  8, 1891. 


Brookb  Herford, 

Lyman  Abbott, 

Henry  Van  Dykb, 

Charles  Carroll  Etbrbtt, 

Lbiohton  Parks, 

Charles  Spraoue  Smith,  to  be  Lecturer  on  the  Icelandic  Saga,  June  8, 1891. 

Frank  John  Yiets  Dakin,  to  be  Assistant  in  Fine  Arts,  June  8,  1891. 

Richard  Elwood  Dodob,  to  be  Assistant  in  Greology,  June  8,  1891. 

Hbnry  Nbwbll  Herman,  to  be  Assistant  in  Chemistry,  June  8,  1891. 
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to  be  Members  of  the  Administratiye  Board 
of  Harvard  College,  June  23,  1891. 


Heitrt  Babnard  Kummel,  to  be  Assistant  in  Oeologjr,  June  8,  1891. 
Hebbbrt  Nichols,  to  be  Assistant  in  Psychology,  June  8,  1891. 
WiNFiELD  Scott  Nickersom,  to  be  Assistant  in  Zoology,  June  8,  1891. 
George  James  Peirce,  to  be  Assistant  in  Botany,  June  8,  1891. 
William  Lton  Phelps,  to  be  Assistant  in  English,  June  8,  1891. 
Herbert  Mauls  Richards,  to  be  Assistant  in  Botany,  June  8,  1891. 
David  Ellsworth  Spencer,  to  be  Assistant  in  History,  June  8,  1891. 
Joseph  Torrey,  Jr.,  to  be  Assistant  in  Chemistry,  June  8,  1891. 
Robert  DeCourcy  Ward,  to  be  Assistant  in  Physical  Geography  and  Meteor- 
ology, June  8,  1891. 
Lewis  Gardner  Westoate,  to  be  Assistant  in  Geology,  June  8,  1891. 
Jay  Backus  Woodwortii,  to  be  Assistant  in  Geology,  June  8,  1891. 
LeBaron  Russell  Briggs, 
Charles  Eliot  Norton, 
Charles  Joyce  White, 
George  Alonzo  Bartlett, 
William  Morris  Dayis, 
William  Elwood  Byerly, 
Ephraim  Emerton. 
Cuarles  Rockwell  Lanman, 
Silas  Marcus  Mactane, 
Freeman  Snow, 
John  Henry  Wright, 
Benjamin  Osgood  Peirce, 
OuvER  Whipple  Huntington, 
Morris  Hicky  Morgan, 
George  Lyman  Kittredge, 
Arthur  Richmond  Marsh. 
Winfield  Scott  Chaplin, 
Nathaniel  Southgate  Shaler, 
Henry  Barker  Hill, 
Edwin  Herbert  Hall, 
Hans  Carl  Gunther  ton  Jaoemann, 
Paul  Henry  Hanus,  . 

John  Eliot  Wolff, 
James  Mills  Peirce, 
William  Watson  Goodwin, 
George  Lincoln  Goodale, 
John  Trowbridge, 
Charles  Loring  Jackson, 
Edward  Laurens  Mark, 
Edward  Stevens  Sheldon, 
David  Gordon  Lyon, 
Edward  CHAinriKO, 
Frank  William  Taussig, 
Samuel  Silas  Curry,  to  be  Instructor  in  Elocution,  June  23,  1891. 
Herman  Wads  worth  Haley,  to  be  Instructor  in  Latin,  September  29,  1891. 
Joseph  Torrey,  Jr.,  to  be  Instructor  in  Chemistry,  September  29,  1891. 

Edgar  Buckingham,  %  ^  ^^  Assistants  in  Physics,  September  29, 

Gboroe  Augustus  Chamberlain,  y         1891. 
Charles  Avbrbll  Rich,  J 


to  be  Members  of  the  Administrative 
Board  of  the  Lawrence  Scientific 
School,  June  23,  1891. 


to  be  Members  of  the  Administrative  Board 
of  the  Graduate  School,  June  23,  1891. 
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Oliver  Jay  FAiRFiSLDt  to  be  Proctor,  June  8,  1891. 

Pr£der;ck  Redman  Clow, 

Frederick  Wesley  Dewart, 

Chari^es  Rochester  Eastman, 

Carl  Adolf  Ewald, 

James  Mott  Hallowell, 

Henry  Hudson, 

Frederick  Boydbn  Jacobs, 

Harry  McCormick  Kelly, 

Augustus  White  Long, 

Charles  Haddon  McIntyre, 

Charles  Louis  Mix, 

Edward  Clark  Morey, 

WiNFiELD  Scott  Kickbrson, 

Franklin  Chester  Southworth, 

Frank  Stanley  Stebbins, 

David  Clarence  Torre y, 

Arthur  Brown  Willmott,  J 


'  to  be  Proctors,  June  23,  1891. 


Lewis  Jerome  Johnson,  to  be  Instructor  in  Engineering,  May  25,  1891. 
John  Cassan  Wait,  to  be  Instructor  in  Surveying  and  Drawing,  May  25,  1891. 
Robert  Wheeler  Willson,  to  be  Instructor  in  Astronomy,  June  23,  1891. 
Comfort  Avery  Adams,  Jr.,  to  be  Instmctor  in  Electrical  Engineering,  Septem- 
ber 29,  1891.  

Samuel  Holmes  Durgin,  to  be  Lecturer  on  Hygiene,  June  23,  1891. 
Theodore  Willis  Fisher,  to  be  Lecturer  on  Mental  Diseases,  June  23,  1891. 
Edward  Marshall  Buckingham,  to  be  Instmctor  in  Diseases  of  Children, 

June  23,  1891. 
Herbert  Leslie  Burrell,  to  be  Instructor  in  Clinical  Surgeiy,  June  23,  1891. 
Elbbidoe  Gerry  Cutler,  to  be  Instructor  in  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Phjsic, 

June  23,  1891. 
Francis  Henry  Davenport,  to  be  Instructor  in  Gynaecology,  June  23,  1891. 
Harold  Clarence  Ernst,  to  be  Instructof  in  Bacteriology,  June  23, 1891. 
William  Whitworth  Gannett,  to  be  Instructor  in  Clinical  Medicine,  June  23, 

1891. 
George  Minot  Garland,  to  be  Instructor  in  Clinical  Medicine,  June  23,  1891. 
Charles  Montraville  Green,  to  be  Instructor  in  Obstetrics,  June  23,  1891. 
Franklin  Henry  Hooper,  to  be  Instructor  in  Larjmgology,  June  23,  1891. 
James  Jackson  Putnam,  to  be  Instructor  in  Diseases  of  the  Nervous  System, 

June  23,  1891. 
Hbnrt  Parker  Quincy,  to  be  Instmctor  in  Histology,  June  23,  1891. 
Herman  Frank  Yickery,  to  be  Instructor  in  Clinical  Medicine,  June  23,  1891. 


Arthur  Tracy  Cabot,  to  be  Clinical  Instructor  in  Grenito-urinary  Surgery, 

June  23,  1891. 
Edward  Cowles,  to  be  Clinical  Instructor  in  Mental  Diseases,  June  23,  1891. 
George  Washington  Gay,  to  be  Clinical  Instructor  in  Surgery,  June  33,  1891. 
Fravcm  Boott  Gbbbnough,  to  be  Clinical  Instmctor  in  Syphilis,  June  23, 1891. 
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John  Homans,  to  be  Clinical  Instructor  in  the   Diagnosis  and   Treatment  of 

Oyarian  Tumors,  June  23,  1891. 
Philip  Coombs  Knapp,  to  be   Clinical  Instructor  in  Diseases  of  the  Nervous 

System,  June  23,  1891. 
Abner  Post,  to  be  Clinical  Instructor  in  Syphilis,  June  23,  1891. 
John  Baker  Swift,  to  be  Clinical  Instructor  in  Diseases  of  Women,  June  23, 

1891. 
George  Lincoln  Walton,  to  be  Clinical  Instructor  in  Diseases  of  the  Nervous 

System,  June  23,  1891. 
Francis  Seikswick  Watson,  to  be  Clinical  Instructor  in  Genito-urinary  Surgery, 

June  23,  1891.  

Francis  Augustine  Harris,  to  be  Demonstrator  of  Medico-legal  Examina- 
tions, June  23,  1891. 

William  Merritt  Conant,  to  be  Assistant  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy,  June  23, 
1891.  

Edward  Stanley  Abbott,  to  be  Assistant  in  Histology,  June  23,  1891. 
William  Sohier  Bryant,  to  be  Assistant  in  Anatomy,  June  23,  1891. 
John  Wheelock  Elliot,  to  be  Assistant  in  Clinical  Surgery,  June  23,  1891. 
William  Carroll  Emerson,  to  be  Assistant  in  Chemistry,  June  23,  1891. 
Frank  Bishop  Harrington,  to  be  Assistant  in  Clinical  Surgery,  June  23,  1891. 
Henry  Jackson,  to  be  Assistant  in  Bacteriology,  June  23,  1891. 
Frank  Burr  Mallory,  to  be  Assistant  in  Histology,  June  23,  1891. 
George  Howard  Monks,  to  be  Assistant  in  Clinical  and  Operative  Surgery, 

June  23,  1891. 
John  Cummings  Munro,  to  be  Assistant  in  Anatomy,  June  23,  1891. 
Edward  Reynolds,  to  be  Assistant  in  Obstetrics,  June  23,  1891. 
Charles  Locke  Scudder,  to  be  Assistant  in  Clinical  Surgery,  June  23,  1891. 
Thomas  Foster  Sherman,  to  be  Assistant  in  Diseases  of  Cliildren,  June  23, 

1891. 
Charles  Pratt  Strong,  to  be  Assistant  in  Gynaecology,  June  13,  1891. 
Charles  Wendell  Townsbnd,  to  be  Assistant  in  Obstetrics,  June  23,  1891. 
Francis  Sedgwick  Watson,  to  be  Assistant  in  Clinical  Surgery,  June  23,  1891. 
Charles  Francis  Withinoton,  to  be  Assistant  in  Clinical  Medicine,  June  23, 

1891. 
Charles  Pomeroy  Worcester,  to  be  Assistant  in  Chemistry  and  Secretary  of 

the  Medical  Faculty,  June  23,  1891. 


Frank  Burr  BIallory,  ^  to  be  Assistants  in  Pathological  Anatomy,  September 
Henry  Francis  Sears,  /  29,  1801. 


Frederick  Eugene  Banfield, 
Waldo  Elias  Boardman, 
Forest  Greenwood  Eddy, 
Henry  Webster  Gillett, 
Virgil  Clarencb  Pond, 
Charles  Hutchins  Taft, 
Henry  Lauriston  Upham, 


> 


to  be  Instructors  in  Operative  Dentistry, 
June  23,  lb91. 
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Edward  Earl  Hopkihs,  to  be  Instructor  in  Crown  and  Bridge  Work,  Jane  28, 

1891. 
George  Howard  Monks,  to  be  Instructor  in  Surgical  Pathology,  June  23, 1891. 
Arthur  Hekrt  Stoddard,  to  be  Instructor  in  Mechanical  Dentistry,  June  23, 

1891. 
George  Lincoln  Walton,  to  be  Instructor  in  Neurology,  June  23,  1891. 
Charles  Poheroy  Worcester,  to  be  Instructor  in  Dental  Chemistry,  June  23, 

1891. 


William  Parker  Cooke,  ^  ^^  ^^  Clinical  Lecturers  in  Operative  DenUstrv, 

DwiGHT  Moses  Claff,       V        j^^^  gg^  ^^^^ 

William  Henrt  Potter,  J 

Henrt  Michael  Clifford,  to  be  Demonstrator  of  Operative  Dentistry,  Jane 

23,  1891. 
Patrick  William  Moriarty,  to  be  Demonstrator  of  Mechanical  Dentistry, 

June  23,  1891. 
Georges  Antoinb  Brouillet,  ^  ^  ^^  Assistant  Demonstrators  of  Operatire 
William  Frederick  Gat,  V         Dentistry,  June  23,  1891. 

Charles  Ernest  Perkins,         J 


William  Orison  Underwood,  to  be  Lecturer  upon  Warranty  and  Evidence, 

February  9,  1891. 
Frederick  Huntington  Osgood,  to  be  Instructor  in  Cattle  Practice,  Febnuiy 

9,  1891. 
WiLBERT  SouLE,  to  be  Resident  Surgeon  at  the  Yeterinary  Hospital,  June  1, 

1891. 


NUMBER  OF  ORDINARY  DEGREES  IN   1891. 

Bachelorsof  Arts  of  the  Class  of  1891 28S 

Bachelors  of  Arts  out  of  course 11 

Bachelors  of  Science 2 

Bachelor  of  Science  out  of  course 1 

Bachelor  of  Divinity S 

Bachelors  of  Divinity  and  Masters  of  Arts 3 

Bachelors  of  Laws •   .  % 29 

Bachelors  of  Laws  and  Masters  of  Arts 17 

Bachelors  of  Laws  out  of  course & 

Doctors  of  Medicine ^ 

Doctors  of  Medicine  and  Masters  of  Arts 11 

Doctors  of  Dental  Medicine U 

Doctor  of  Science ^ 

Doctors  of  Veterinary  Medicine ^ 

Masters  of  Arts ^ 

Master  of  Arts  out  of  course ^ 

Doctors  of  Philosophy  and  Masters  of  Arts ^ 

Total 49» 
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ANNOUNCEMENT    OF    COURSES    FOR    TEACHERS    ON 

METHODS    OF    INSTRUCTION. 

The  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences  offers,  during  the  academic  year  1891-92, 
the  following  special  courses  on  *'  Methods  of  Instruction,"  adapted  to  the  pur- 
poses of  teachers,  and  of  persons  intending  to  become  teachers.  These  courses 
are  open  to  men  who  are  graduates  of  colleges  or  scientific  schools,  or  who  are 
otherwise  known  to  be  of  suitable  age  and  attainments,  under  the  same  conditions 
as  those  which  govern  admission  to  the  Graduate  School.  Students  pursuing  any 
of  these  courses  will  be  under  the  supervision  of  a  special  committee  of  the 
Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  and  will  be  responsible  to  that  committee  for  the 
faithful  use  of  the  opportunities  offered.  Upon  completing  the  instruction 
offered,  or  any  definite  portion  thereof  such  as  the  Faculty  shall  in  each  case 
approve  as  suflicient.  and  upon  passing  satisfactory  examinations,  students  will 
receive  certificates  of  the  work  actually  done. 

The  Instruction  offered  relates  to  the  History  of  Teaching,  the  Theory  and  Art 
of  Teaching,  and  to  the  Methods  of  Elementary  Teaching  in  the  following  topics : 
Greek,  Latin,  English,  German,  French,  History,  Mathematics,  Physics,  Chem- 
istry, Zoology,. Botany,  Geology,  and  Geography. 

In  each  of  these  topics  a  course  of  lectures,  by  one  or  more  instructors  belonging 
to  the  department  in  question,  will  form  the  core  of  the  instruction.  In  addition, 
students  will  be  required  to  perform  tasks  such  as  are  indicated  in  the  following 
special  announcements  of  the  various  departments.  This  additional  work  will 
include  practical  exercises,  conferences,  and  attendance  upon  courses  of  instruc- 
tion already  included  in  the  general  list  of  those  offered  by  the  Faculty.  A  course 
of  twelve  lectures  will  also  be  given  on  *' Topics  in  Psychology  of  Interest  to 
Teachers,**  by  Professor  William  James   of  the  Department  of  Philosophy. 

The  special  announcements  of  courses  in  the  individual  topics  are :  — 


I.     THE   HISTORY,   THEORY,   AND  ART  OF  TEACHING. 

1.  History  of  Teaching  and  of  Educational  Theories.  Lectures  and  discus* 
sioKs  twice  a  week  during  the  year.     Two  essays. 

2.  Theory  of  Teaching.  —  The  psychological  basis  of  methods ;  critical  exam- 
ination of  Educational  Doctrines.  Lectures  and  discussions  once  a  week 
during  the  year.     Two  essays. 

3.  The  Art  of  Teaching.  —  General  school-room  practice;  management; 
supervision ;  government  and  organization  of  public  schools  and  of  academies. 
Lectures  and  discussions  twice  a  week  during  the  year. 

Additional  Exercises  :  Students  will  be  expected  to  observe  the  teaching  in 
some  designated  school  or  schools  in  the  vicinity  of  the  University  and  to  present 
reports  of  what  they  see  at  weekly  meetings  during  the  second  half-year. 

These  courses  will  be  conducted  by  Assistant  Professor  Paul  H.  Hanus. 
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II.     GREEK. 

1.  Lectubbs  (once  a  week  daring  the  second  half-year).  Topics  :  Discassion 
of  existing  methods  of  acquiring  the  elements.  Outline  of  method  recommended 
in  teaching  forms  and  syntax.  Method  of  securing  the  practical  application  of 
the  knowledge  acquired.  The  Art  of  Reading.  Acquisition  of  a  vocabulaiy. 
Translation  and  retranslation.  —  Reriew  of  Grammar  during  the  second  year's 
work  in  school.  Wider  application  of  the  principles  of  **  Reading  at  Sight,"  and 
of  the  '*  Group  System  **  in  the  acquisition  of  a  vocabulary.  Method  of  teaching 
the  facts  of  Geography,  History,  and  Antiquities.  Greek  Prose  Composition.  — 
Method  of  teaching  the  dialectical  and  syntactical  peculiarities  of  Herodotus  and 
Homer.  Amounts  to  be  read.  Homeric  Verse.  Geography,  History,  and  All' 
tiquities.     Literary  treatment.  —  List  of  books  to  be  used  or  consulted. 

2.  Pbactical  Exi3bci8es  :  Discussion  of  topics  suggested  by  members  of  the 
course.  —  Practice  in  outlining  lessons,  in  construction  of  exercises,  in  formation 
of  word-groups,  in.  selection  of  passages  for  translation  at  sight,  in  composing 
English  passages  to  be  translated  into  Greek,  and  in  arranging  facts  of  Greography, 
History,  and  Antiquities  for  presentation  to  a  class. 

The  course  will  be  under  the  general  direction  of  Professor  J.  W.  WnrrE. 

IIL     LATIN. 

,.         .  ■ 

1.  LBCTtTBES,  Conferences,  and  Pbactical  Exbbcisbs:  Once  a  week,  flrSl' 
lialf-year.  Topics  :  Methods  of  teaching  the  rudiments.  Mastery  of  forms  and 
constructions.  Oral  and  written  exercises.  Acquisition  of  a  rocabulary.  Trans- 
lation of  disconnected  sentences  from  and  into  Latin.  First  practice  in  reading. 
Heading  aloud.  — =  Proper  stage  for  introducing  continuous  reading  (Caesar,  etc.). 
Methods  of  teachitig  to  read  continuous  narrative.  Proper  methods  of  study. 
Use  of  the  lexicon.  Etymology.  Syntax.  History,  Geography,  and  Antiquities. 
Translation,  oral  and  written.  Reading  at  sight.  Composition.  —  Reading  of 
more  advanced  prOs;e.     Reading  of  poetry.     Prosody  and  metre.     Mythology. 

2.  Additional  Exercises  :  Opportunities  will  also  be  provided  for  the  discas- 
sion of  topics  suggested  by  the  students.  Practical  exercises  will  be  given  In  the 
study  of  more  difficult  Latin  authors. 

The  course  will  be  under  the  general  direction  of  Professor  Gbbenouoh. 

IV.    ENGLISH. 

1.  Lectures  (fifteen  in  number).  Topics  :  Tlie  General  Equipment  of  a 
teacher  of  Enghsli.  The  teaching  of  Etymology,  of  Grammar,  of  Rhetoric,  of 
Composition,  and  of  English  Literature.  Discussion  of  text-books  and  clsss- 
methods.  The  Relation  of  the  Study  of  English  to  other  studies,  and  its  valae 
as  mental  and  moral  training. 

2.  Additional  Exercises  :  Students  will  be  required  to  attend  certain  specified 
courses  known  as  English  A,  English  5,  English  2,  and  English  9  (see  the  Gen- 
eral Announcement  of  the  Courses  of  Instruction  provided  by  the  Faculty  of 
Arts  and  Sciences  in  1891-92).  —  There  will  also  be  practical  exercises  in  the 
criticism  of  Themes. 

The  course  will  be  under  the  general  direction  of  Professor  A.  8.  Hill  and 
Professor  Brigos. 
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y.     GERMAN. 

1.  LscnniBs  (ten  in  number).  Topics:  Methods  of  teaching  the  German 
language.  The  selection  of  text-books.  Reference-books.  Home  reading. 
Other  topics. 

2.  AoDiTioKAL  EzEBCisBS :  Attendance  at  flve  recitations  in  German  A^  B,  (7, 
la,  16,  9,  2,  3,  4  each,  making  forty-five  recitations  in  all  (see  the  Greneral  An- 
nonncement  referred  to  above,  under  the  English  Dbpabtment,  for  accounts 
of  these  courses).  A  written  analysis  and  annotation  of  ten  to  fifteen  pages  of 
a  text  suitable  for  beginners.  A  written  report  upon  some  pedagogical  treatise 
bearing  upon  instruction  in  German,  such  treatise  to  be  assigned  by  the  depart- 
ment Conducting  of  a  recitation  in  an  elementary  class  in  the  presence  of  the 
department 

The  course  will  be  under  the  general  direction  of  Assistant  Professor  Babtlbtt. 


VI.     FRENCH. 

1.  Lectubbs  (twelve  in  number).  Topics:  Methods  of  teaching  French.  — 
What  is  practical  and  possible  in  certain  cases.  —  Text-books.  —  Oral  teaching. 
—  Grammar.  —  Pronunciation.  —  How  to  read  a  French  book.  —  The  use  and 
misuse  of  translation  from  French  into  English  and  from  English  into  French.  — 
The  place  of*  Historical  Grammar  in  elementary  teaching.  — How  to  lead  the 
pupil  to  read  and  think  in  French  without  the  interposition  of  English.  —  Ref- 
erence books. 

2.  Pbactical  Ezebcises  :  Students  will  be  required  to  attend  fifteen  recitations 
in  all,  in  at  least  two  of  the  elementary  courses,  and  these  will  be  followed  by 
conferences  with  the  instructor  of  the  course  attended.  The  dates  of  attendance 
will  be  announced  later.  Students  will  also  be  permitted  to  attend  any  of  the 
courses  in  the  French  Department. 

The  course  will  be  under  the  general  direction  of  Professor  B6chbb. 


VII.     HISTORY. 

1.  Lbctubes  (fifteen  in  number).  Topics:  Methods  of  teaching,  choice  of 
text-books,  selection  of  topics,  the  proper  place  of  chronology,  geography,  biog- 
raphy, etc.  in  historical  study. 

2.  Pbactical  Exbbcises  :  Work  in  the  Library.  —  Use  of  books,  training  in 
topical  work,  etc.  to  illustrate  the  methods  best  adapted  to  instruction  in  High 

Schools. 

3.  Additiobal  Exbbcises  :  Attendance  at  specified  College  exercises,  and  the 
opportunity  of  visiting  other  regular  exercises  m  History  in  the  College  and  the 
Graduate  School. 

The  course  will  be  under  the  general  direction  of  Professor  Embbton  and 
Assistant  Professor  Habt.  —  The  other  instructors  of  the  History  Department 
will  give  their  cooperation  as  desired. 
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VIII.    MATHEMATICS. 

1.  Lbotvbbs  (twelve  in  number).  Topics  :  The  teaching  of  Algebra.  Three 
lectures  hy  Professor  J.  M.  Pexrce.  —  The  teaching  of  Plane  and  Solid  Geometry. 
Three  lectures  by  Professor  Byerlt.  —  The  teaching  of  Plane  Trigonometry 
and  its  Applications.  Three  lectures  by  Professor  C.  J.  White.  — The  teaching 
of  Elementary  Analytic  Geometry.    Three  lectures  by  Professor  B.  O.  Peiece. 

[In  each  case  the  design  will  be  to  call  attention  to  leading  principles  and 
methods  belonging  to  the  subject  Uself ,  which  ought  to  be  held  in  riew  by  teachers, 
as  well  as  to  offer  suggestions  concerning  the  practical  art  of  teaching.] 

2.  Additional  Exercises  :  Students  who  wish  to  receive  a  certificate  will  be 
required  to  attend  one  of  the  four  courses  lettered  Aj  By  Z>,  and  E  (see  the 
General  Announcement  referred  to  abore,  under  the  Enolisr  DEPjamcBat,  for 
accounts  of  these  courses),  and  lo  pass  all  examinationa  and  do  aU  the  regular 
work  in  the  same. 

IX.     PHYSICS. 

1.  Lectures  (three  in  number).  Topics  :  The  range  of  the  science  of  Phyttes, 
the  objects  to  be  sought,  and  the  method  to  be  followed  in  the  study  of  Physics. 

2.  Additiohal  Exercises  :  Attendance  upon  the  exercises  of  Physics  B  for 
the  year,  or  attendance  upon  the  exercises  of  Physics  C  or  Physics  1  for  either 
the  first  or  the  second  half-year.  Occasional  demonstrations  by  members  of  the 
teachers*  class,  before  other  members  of  the  same  class,  in  the  use  of  physical 
apparatus  and  the  methods  of  physical  experimentation. 

The  course  will  be  under  the  general  direction  of  Assistant  Professor  Hall. 


X.     CHEMISTRY. 

1.  Lectures  (five  in  number).  Topics  :  Methods  of  teaching  chemical  science. 
The  history  of  the  development  of  the  modem  methods.  Fit  adjustment  of 
theoretical  and  experimental  teaching  and  the  value  of  each  as  modes  of  mental 
discipline.  How  far  Chemistry  can  profitably  be  taught  in  the  secondary  and 
primary  schools.  Best  means  of  securing  enduring  results.  The  best  and  most 
economical  ways  of  installing  and  of  furnishing  a  school  laboratory,  and  the 
precautions  required  to  ensure  profitable  and  safe  work  from  immature  students. 
Suggestions  on  the  preparation  and  delivery  of  experimental  lectures.  The  best 
system  of  teaching  the  three  main  branches  of  Elementary  Chemistry:  via.. 
General  Descriptive  Chemistry,  Mineralogy,  or  the  natural  history  aspect  of 
Chemistry,  and  Qualitative  Chemical  Analysis.  * 

2.  Additional  Exercises  :  In  order  to  gain  a  competent  knowledge  of  class- 
room and  laboratory  methods  of  teaching  Chemistry,  the  student  will  find  it 
essential  to  take  such  of  the  following  courses  as  he  has  not  already  studied : 
Chemistry  A^  B^  Cj  1,  and  S  (see,  as  before,  the  General  Announcement  of  the 
Courses  of  Instruction  provided  by  the  Faculty  for  1891-92). 

The  course  will  be  under  the  general  direction  of  Professor  Cookb. 
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XI.     BOTANY. 

1.  Lbctubbs  (ten  in  nnmber).  Topics  :  Methods  of  teaching  Vegetable  Mor- 
phology, Physiology,  and  Economic  Botany. 

2.  Additional  Exbbcises  :  Students  will  be  required  to  attend  certain  specified 
exercises  in  Elementary  and  Advanced  Botany,  and  to  assist  in  laboratory  super- 
Tition. 

The  coarse  will  be  under  the  general  direction  of  Professor  Goodalb. 


XII.     ZOOLOGY. 

1.  Ljectdrxs  (three  in  number).  Topics:  Methods  of  teaching  Zoology. 
Modem  methods  of  work  in  Zoology.  The  equipment  and  management  of  a 
school  laboratory. 

2.  Additional  Exercises  :  Students  who  wish  to  receire  a  certificate  will  be 
required  to  attend  Zoology  1  and  2  (see  the  General  Announcement  of  the  Courses 
of  Instruction  proyided  by  the  Faculty  for  1891-92),  and  to  pass  the  examinations 
and  do  the  regular  work  in  the  same. 

The  course  will  be  under  the  general  direction  of  Professor  Maxk. 


XIII.     GEOLOGY. 

1.  Lbctubss  :  Attendance  on  the  now  existing  coarse  known  as  Geology  ia  is 
required ;  also  on  certain  designated  lectures  in  Geology  4. 

2.  Additional  Exercises:  One  conference  each  month,  especially  deroted 
to  matters  connected  with  the  Instruction  for  Teachers. 

3.  Course  8  and  Course  B  of  the  Summer  School  are  recommended. 
The  course  will  be  under  the  general  direction  of  Professor  Shaler. 


XIV.     GEOGRAPHY. 

1.  Lbcturbs  (five  in  num'  er)  :  On  methods  in  Descriptive  and  Physical 
Geography, 

2.  Students  will  be  expected  to  perform  practical  exercises  on  the  line  of  these 
lectures,  preparing  abstracts  from  reading,  constructing  diagrams  and  models,  etc. 

3.  Additional  Exercises  :  For  those  who  have  had  but  brief  study  of  Physical 
Geology  the  elementary  courses  G^logy  1  and  2  will  be  required ;  and  all  who 
propose  to  teach  in  this  subject  will  be  advised  to  take  Geology  20  or  21. 

The  course  will  be  under  the  general  direction  uf  Professor  Davis. 
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PRICE-LIST  OF  THE  FOXCBOFT  CLUB. 

Hoan  for  meals :  Breakfast,  7.80-8.50;  Lunch,  12.80-1.80;   Dinner,  5.30-6.50. 
Sunday:  Breakfast,  8-9.30;  Lunch,  12.30-1.30;  Dinner,  5.30-6.30. 


Tea 3  cts. 

Coffee 3 

Cocoa 3 


Glass  of  milk 2 

Bowl  of  milk 4 


Cheese 1 

Butter' 2 


Pies. 


Mince 
Apple 
Fruit. 


4 
4 

4 


White  bread  (2  slices)  . 
Graham  bread  (2  slices) 
Corn  bread  (1  piece) 

Rolls  (each) 

Graham  gems  (each)  . 
Crackers  (plate)     .   .    . 


Dry  toast  (2  slices)    .   . 
Buttered  toast  (2  slices) 


Ginger-bread  (1  piece) 
Cookies  (2) 


let. 
1  " 
1  " 
I  " 
1  " 
3cti. 


2  " 

8  " 


1  " 
1  " 


Brbakfast  and  Lunch. 


Onttmoal  and  milk 4  cts. 

Wheat  and  milk 4 

Hominy  and  milk 4 

Rice  and  milk 4 

Cold  meats 10 

FishbaUs 5 

Hot  potatoes 2 


Baked  beans 4  cts. 

Eggs  (2)  boiled 8 

♦*     (2)  dropped 8 

**     (2)  on  toast 10  " 

Egg  omelette 10 

Soup  for  lunch 4 


(( 


tt 


ii 


14 


DXNNBB. 

Soup 4  Cts.     Stew 

Potatoes 

Vegetables 

Pudding 

Other  dishes  will  be  added  at  the  discretion  of  the  Steward. 


Fish 10 

Roast  beef 10 

Roast  mutton 10 


it 


ti 


t( 


9ctt. 
2  *• 
8  " 
4   " 


Additional  Dishrs  on  Dec.  10.     (Random  sample.) 

Oranges 2  cts.     Cream  cakes 4  cts. 

Bananas 2   **      Baked  Indian  pudding      ...  4   *' 

Apples 1   **  ' 

Roast  sirloin  beef,  dish  grary  .  10  '' 

Roast  leg  of  lamb,  brown  saaoe  10  " 

Cranberry  sauce 4   **       Boiled  or  mashed  potatoes   .  •  2   '* 

Apple  jelly 4   «       Lima  beans 3   '^ 

Chocolate  6clairs 4   **       Sweet  potatoes 2   ** 
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AdminUtratiye  Boards » 10,  41,  79-82,  205 

Appointments 6,  17,  201-208 

Arnold  Arborbtum,  report  on 26,  27,  168,  165 

Arts  akd  Sciences,  Faculty  of 7-14 

report  of  Dean  of 41-69 

increase  of  administratiye  work  of 10,  41 

organization  of  diyisions  and  committees  of     11,  12,  42-47 

instruction  offered  by  . '.   .     11,47-69 

**  gain  in  lecture  hours 12,  13 

BoTAXio  Gakdek,  report  on 25,  26,  156-163 

Botanical  Museum 26,  158 

BussBT  Institution,  report  on 22,  132-133 

Chbmical  Laboratory,  report  on 27,  166-168 

'*  *'  original  work  in 166-167 

**  **  equipment 168 

CoiXBGB,  report  on 14-17,  70-84 

'*         statistics  of  admission  to 14,  15,  16,  71-77 

'*         statistics  of  needy  scholars  of  high  rank 16,  17 

'*        number  of  students  in 70 

'*        discipline  in 78,  79 

"         anthority  of  Administratiye  Board 81-82 

'*         anticipation  of  studies 82-84 

**        degrees  with  distinction  and  honors 46 

**        proposed  abridgment  of  course  for  degree  of  A.B 7-9 

"         graduation  in  three  years 9,  84 

Cost  of  living 85-37 

Deaths ' 3,  4 

Degrees 87,  88,  208 

Dental  School,  report  on 21,  22,  129-132 

*'  **         Association 131 

DimnTT  ScHOOi.,  report  on 18, 98-104 

"  "  gain  in  number  of  students 18,  98,  99 

'*  *'  needs  of 19 

Dormitory  needed 36,  37 

Fozcroft  Club 86,  220 

Gifts  18,  22,  25,  27,  28,  80,  31,  34,  84,  103,  104,  118,  133, 151, 154, 161,  162,  164, 

168,  183,  190,  191,  196,  197,  200 

Geaduatb  School,  report  on 18,  86-98 

**  •*        number  of  students 86,  87 

''  **        fellowships  and  scholarships  in 18,88-93 

'*  **        requirements  for  the  higher  degrees 18, 93-98 

Hbrbabidh,  report  on 25,  154-156 

Increase  in  number  of  students  in  the  UniTersity 33,  42 

''      of  gross  annual  expenditures 34 

JBiTBBsoir  Pbtsical  Laboratory,  report  on 28,  169-172 

*»  "  "  original  work 171-172 

*•  "  **  equipment 169,  170,  172 
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Law  School,  report  on 19-21,  104-117,  914-219 

stotistics  of  the  School 107-110,  214-219 

*'         changes  in  twenty  years 106-111 

growth  and  consequent  difficulties 19,  20,  111-117 

Lawrence  Scientific  School,  report  on 17,  18,  84,  85 

*'         number  of  students 17, 84 

new  courses  and  workshop 17,  85 

Library,  report  on 23,  24,  138-154 

subject  catalogue  and  index   ...       23,139,140,146,147 

ordering  department 148-151 
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use  of 142, 145 

imperative  needs  of 24,  152-154 

Medical  School,  report  on 21,  117-128 

*'        new  fellowships 21, 118 

'*        course  increased  to  four  years 21,117 

**        instruction  in 21,124-128 
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*'  '*        special  research 119-121 
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**  **        statistics  of 121-123 

MiNERALOOICAL   MuSEUM 27,  167 

Museum  of  Comfabatiye  Zoology,  report  on 29,  181-187 

**  **  **         deep-sea  dredging  expedition    .   .    185,  186 

*•  *•         instruction  at 181 

**  **  "         accessions 184 

«  **  **         needs  of  and  financial  condition  .     30,186 

Observatory,  report  on 28, 172,  181 

a  fireproof  building  needed  for 28,172,173 

expedition  to  Peru 29,  176-177 

employment  of  Instruments 173,  174 

Henry  Draper  Memorial 174,  175 

Boyden  Fund 29,  176,  177 

Bruce  photographic  telescope 178 

Pbabody  Museum  of  American  Archaeology  and  Ethnology  ...       30,  31 

•*  *«        report  on 188-198 

expedition  to  Honduras 31,  193,  194,  195 

Hemenway  Fellowship 190 

Wolcott  gift 30,  190-191 

instruction  and  explorations 192-194 

Preachers  to  the  Unirersity 5,  6,  304 

Reception  of  new  students 13,  14 

Regent 6,  7 

Resignations 4,  5,  72,  73,  201 

Semitic  Museum,  report  on 31,  19d-200 

Special  Students 14,  16,  72,  77-78 

Summer  courses 32,  33,  67-70,  118,  158,  159,  167,  170,  171 

Teaching,  instruction  on 6,11,12,209-213 

Unirersity  Museum 29,  30,  167 

Vetbrinabt  School,  report  on 23,  133-138 

**  **        financial  condition  and  needs  of 23,137 
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TREASURER'S  STATEMENT. 


-*#^ 


To  THE  Board  of  Overseers  of  Harvard  College  :  — 

The  Treasurer  of  the  College  submits  the  Annual  State- 
ment of  the  financial  afiairs  of  the  University,  for  the  year 
ending  July  31, 1891,  in  the  usual  form.  Important  changes 
in  the  accounts  were  made  as  of  July  31,  1891,  which  are 
fully  explained  by  entries  on  the  records  of  meetings  of  the 
Corporation,  as  follows  :  — 

At  the  meeting  of  October  26,  1891,  it  was 

"  Voted,  that  the  sum  of  $23,341.97  being  the  net  gain  from  sales 
of  bonds  at  a  profit,  heretofore  credited  to  the  account  of  Railroad 
Bond  Premiums,  be  transferred  as  of  Jul}^  31,  1891,  to  a  new  ac- 
count to  be  called  '  Gains  and  Losses  for  General  Investments,' 
which  account  shall  be  credited  with  all  gains  and  charged  with  all 
losses  hereafter  arising  from  sales  of  property  belonging  to  the 
general  investments.  As  this  account  belongs  pro  rata  to  all  the 
Funds  sharing  in  general  investments  it  is  not  to  be  allowed  interest 
when  it9  balance  is  on  the  credit  side  nor  to  be  charged  with  interest 
when  its  balance  is  on  the  debit  side." 

^*The  Treasurer  made  the  following  statement  in  relation  to  the 
account  called  'Unimproved  Lands  in  Cambridge* :  — 

"This  account  was  opened  during  the  year  1866-67,  when  the 
Corporation  abandoned  the  old  method  of  guaranteeing  five  per 
cent  income  to  each  Fund  sharing  in  the  general  investments  and 
treating  all  surplus  income  as  available  for  general  uses.  In  the 
year  1869-70  the  Corporation  adopted  the  present  method  of  divid- 
ing pro  rata  the  whole  income  from  general  investments  and  of 
providing  for  the  general  expenses  of  the  University  out  of  unre- 
stricted Funds  only,  but  the  cost  of  unproductive  land  in  Cambridge 
bought  for  University  purposes  was  still  charged  to  '  Unimproved 
Lands' up  to  September  1,  1872,  when  the  sum  of  $106,887.49 
stood  to  the  debit  of  that  account.  The  records  do  not  show  how 
the  Corporation  then  expected  to  deal  with  this  account,  but  the 
use  of  the  words  ^temporarily  unimproved'  and  the  fact  that  a 
sabscription  was  started  to  pay  for  some  of  the  land  suggest  that 
it  was  not  the  intention  of  the  Corporation  to  provide  lands  for 
anprodactive  uses  at  the  cost  of  the  general  investments.    All  lands 


bought  since  1872  have  been  provided  for  at  the  cost  of  unrestricted 
Funds  only,  but  in  consideration  of  the  benefits  which  all  the  gen- 
erally invested  Funds  received  from  sharing  in  the  Webb  estate  and 
other  old  unrestricted  property,  it  was  deemed  by  the  Corporation 
in  1880  to  be  fair  that  the  account  of  Unimproved  Lands  should  be 
credited  with  net  gains  from  sales  of  secunties  at  a  profit.  Up 
to  July  31,  1891,  such  credits  have  reduced  the  account  from 
$106,887.49  to  $4751.13.     It  was  thereupon 

*•' Voted,  that  the  sum  of  $4751.13  standing  to  the  debit  of  the 
account  of  Unimproved  Lands  in  Cambridge  be  charged  off  as  of 
July  31,  1891,  to  the  account  of  Gains  and  Losses  for  General 
Investments." 

At  the  meeting  of  November  9,  1891, 

"The  Treasurer  made  the  following  statement:  — 
"It  appears  from  a  careful  examination  of  the  College  books  of 
account  that  the  balance  of  $353,585.06  to  the  debit  of  Houses  and 
Lands  in  Cambridge  on  July  31,  1891,  resulted  from  a  long  series 
of  debits  and  credits  relating  to  such  property  beginning  in  1790 
and  continued  without  a  break  for  more  than  a  hundred  years. 
It  also  appears  that  from  the  beginning  up  to  the  year  1866-67  no 
restricted  Fund  was  considered  to  have  any  interest  in  such  property, 
except  as  security  for  the  payment  of  income  at  a  fair  rate  fixed 
from  time  to  time,  which  rate  was  five  per  cent  from  the  year  1825— 
26  until  1865-66  inclusive,  having  been  reduced  from  six  per  cent 
in  1826.     Up  to  1866-67,  all  the  Cambridge  real  estate  had  always 
been  managed  by  the  Corporation  for  the  general  good  of  the 
University,  either  as  income  yielding  property  or  for  the  other  needs 
of  the  University.      In  1866-67  the  former  fixed  rate  of  five  per 
cent  being  much  below  the  current  rate  of  income  from  good  secur- 
ities, the  Corporation  adopted  the  principle  of  allowing  each  Fund 
not  specially  invested  a  pro  rata  interest  in  the  income  from  general 
investments.      No  change,  however,  was  then  made  by  the  Corpo- 
ration in  its  manner  of  dealing  with  the  Houses  and  Lands  in 
Cambridge  for  the  general  good  of  the  University,  except  to  open 
a  separate  account  with  some  of  the  unimproved  lands.      From 
that  time  the  Corporation  has  been  embarrassed  in  dealing  with 
Cambridge  property,  and  during  the  past  fifteen  years  it  has  i-e- 
fused  to  invest  in  such  property  any  more  money,  except  money 
in  which  the  restricted  Funds  had  no  interest.     While  it  is  a  fact 
that  on  the  average  during  the  past  seventeen  years  the  Cambridge 
property,  including  all  unimproved  land,  has  yielded  income  on  its 
cost  to  the  general  investments  at  a  fair  rate,  not  much  less  than 


the  average  rate  from  the  other  general  investments,  and  while 
it  is  now  yielding  more  than  such  average  rate,  there  is  yet  no 
doubt  that  it  has  alwaj's  been  and  must  be  a  wasting  securit}^ 
because  the  general  needs  of  the  University  are  steadily  absorbing 
its  land  for  unproductive  uses,  or  at  least  for  uses  from  which  the 
restricted  Funds  cannot  be  allowed  income.  To  the  University  as 
a  whole  it  may  indeed  become  highly  productive  property,  if  the 
friends  of  the  College  shall  continue  to  build  dormitories  upon  it 
and  give  them  to  the  College  ;  but  it  ought  to  be  held  only  for  the 
account  of  such  University  Funds  as  are  wholly  unrestricted,  as  to 
both  principal  and  income,  so  that  the  Corporation  ma}*  be  free  to 
deal  with  it  for  the  best  interests  of  the  University.  Under  the 
circumstances  as  above  stated,  and  in  view  also  of  the  facts  stated 
M  the  last  meeting  of  the  Corporation  with  reference  to  the  account 
of  Unimproved  Lands,  it  seems  fair  that  all  the  Cambridge  real 
estate  which  was  included  in  the  accounts  of  Unimproved  Lands 
and  of  Hooses  and  Lands  on  July  31,  1891,  should  be  transferred 
from  the  general  investments  to  a  special  investment  for  unrestricted 
University  Funds  at  the  valuation  of  $353,585.06  at  which  it  is  now 
charged  on  the  books.     It  was  thereupon 

''''Voted^  that  all  the  real  estate  which  on  July  31,  1891,  repre- 
sented the  investment  account  called  Houses  and  Lands  in  Cam- 
bridge, together  with  all  the  real  estate  heretofore  charged  to  the 
account  called  Unimproved  Lands  in  Cambridge,  be  transferred  as 
of  July  31, 1891,  from  general  investments,  to  a  special  investment, 
at  a  total  valuation  of  $353,585.06,  and  that  the  account  of  such 
special  investment  be  called  '*  University  Houses  and  Lands." 

'*  Voted^  that  as  of  July  31,  1891,  the  following  University  Funds 
which  are  whoU}'  unrestricted,  namely,  the  George  li.  Dorr  Fund, 
the  Francis  P].  Parker  Fund,  the  John  C.  Gray  Fund,  the  Insurance 
and  Guarant}'  Fund  and  so  much  of  the  Stock  Account  as  ma}'  be 
needed,  be  withdrawn  from  the  general  investments,  and  be  assigned 
to  the  special  investment  in  University  Houses  and  Lauds.  In 
case  the  account  of  University  Houses  and  Lands  shall  be  hereafter 
increased  by  additional  investments  of  like  nature,  other  unrestricted 
University  Funds  may  be  hereafter  assigned  to  share  the  account 
with  the  above,  pro  rata  to  their  respective  contributions. 

*'  Voted^  that  whenever  the  net  income  in  any  year  from  the  Uni- 
versity Houses  and  Lands  shall  exceed  what  would  be  needed  to 
pay  the  same  rate  of  income  to  its  special  Funds  as  shall  be  paid 
in  such  year  to  the  Funds  generall}-  invested,  such  excess  of  income 
shall  be  credited  to  the  account  of  University  Houses  and  Lands 
as  a  repayment  to  capital  from  a  wasting  security. 


**Fbted,  that  the  sum  of  $16,873,  being  the  cost  of  the  Boyal 
Morse  estate  to  the  Stock  Account  in  1881,  be  charged  to  the 
account  of  University  Houses  and  Lands  and  credited  to  the  Stock 
Account  as  of  July  31,  1891. 

''  Votedy  that  the  sum  of  $16,500,  being  the  cost  of  the  Pomeroy 
estate  to  the  Insurance  and  Guaranty  Fund  in  1886,  be  charged  to 
the  account  of  University  Houses  and  Lands  and  credited  to  the 
Insurance  and  Guaranty'  Fund  as  of  July  31,  189L 

^^Voted^  that  the  sum  of  $39,999.83,  which  represents  so  much 
of  the  cost  of  the  Lawrence  lot,  the  Foxcroft  House,  and  the  Rindge 
marsh  as  has  not  been  paid  from  unrestricted  income,  be  charged 
to  the  account  of  University  Houses  and  Lands  and  credited  to  the 
account  of  Advances  for  University  Lands,  as  of  July  31,  1891."  , 

At  the  meeting  of  November  30,  1891, 

"The  Treasurer  made  the  following  statement:  — 
"  Prom  a  careful  examination  made  bv  the  Treasurer  and  the 
Deputy  Treasurer  of  the  old  accouut  books  and  records  relating  to 
the  College  property  it  appears  clearly  that  no  credit  has  ever  been 
given  on  the  College  books  for  the  capital  value  of  the  unrestricted 
bequest  of  land  and  buildings  made  by  Joseph  Lee,  who  graduated 
from  the  College  in  the  year  1729,  and  died  in  the  year  1802.    The 
buildings  have  disappeared  ;  but  the  land  bequeathed  by  him  is  now 
productive  property,  being  included  with  other  land  in  the  College 
House  estate,  although  never  charged  to  that  investment,  and  its 
present  value  is  about  $10,000.      It  also  appears  that  the  Wis  wall 
estate  now  included  with  other  land  in  the  College  House  estate, 
although  not  charged  to  that  investment,  was  bought  by  the  College 
in  1772,  and  that  the  Appleton  Orchard  (or  Pasture)  was  bought 
in   1786.      Both  these  estates,  except  so  much  of  the  Appleton 
Orchard  as  is  included  in  the  Memorial  Hall  Delta,  are  unrestricted 
property  having  no  valuation  on  the  College  books.      The  other 
unrestricted  lands  in  Cambridge  which  have  no  valuation  on  the 
College  books  were  all  bought  by  or  given  to  the  College  before  the 
year  1698.     They  consist  of  the  lots  in  the  College  Yard  called  the 
Town  Grant,  Fellows  Orchard,  Betts,  Sweetman,  Goffe,  and  Eaton 
lots,  and  of  the  Robert  Bradish  lot  on  the  corner  of  Har^•a^d  and 
Ilolyoke  Streets,  now  absorbed  by  the  Holyoke  House  estate  but 
ni'ver  charged  as  a  part  of  the  cost  of  that  investment.    The  Bradish 
lot,  and  probably  almost  all  the  older  lots  belonging  to  the  College, 
have  lost  part  of  their  original  land  by  contribution  towards  public 
streets.     In  order  to  do  justice  to  the  memory  of  Joseph  Lee,  and 
that  all  the  unrestricted  Cambridge  land  might  be  brought  into  one 
account,  it  was 


^^Votedj  that,  as  of  July  31,  1891,  the  accoant  of  University 
Houses  and  Lands  be  charged  with  the  sum  of  $10,000  for  the 
present  value  of  the  Joseph  Lee  land  taken  for  College  House,  and 
that  said  sum  be  credited  to  the  Joseph  Lee  Fund  as  an  unrestricted 
Tniversity  Fund  sharing  in  the  special  investment  of  University 
Houses  and  Lands. 

''  Voted,  that,  as  of  July  31,  1891,  the  sum  of  $1000  be  credited 
to  the  Stock  Account  and  charged  to  University  Houses  and  Lands 
for  the  Wiswall  estate,  the  Appleton  Orchard,  except  so  much 
thereof  as  forms  part  of  the  Memorial  Hall  Delta,  and  all  the 
lands  in  Cambridge  now  owned  by  the  College  which  belonged  to 
it  before  the  year  1698.  No  buildings  are  transferred  by  this 
vote,  and  on  these  lands  the  only  buildings  belonging  to  University 
Houses  and  Lands  are  College  House,  Grays  Hall,  and  Holyoke 
House,  which  were  built  at  the  cost  of  the  Houses  and  Lands 
account.  This  transfer  is  made  at  a  nominal  consideration  in  view 
of  the  absorption  by  the  University  for  unproductive  uses  of  these 
lands  and  of  other  lands  belonging  to  the  account  of  University 
Houses  and  Lands." 

^^The  Treasurer  repoi-ted  in  relation  to  the  dwelling  house  at  the 
Observatoi'y,  and  read  a  letter  from  Professor  Pickering,  —  it  was 
thereupon 

"  Voted,  that  at  the  request  of  Professor  Pickering  the  building 
(without  any  land)  occupied  b}'  him  and  known  as  the  '  Observa- 
tory House'  be  transferred  from  the  account  of  University  Houses 
and  Lands  to  the  Observatory  as  of  July  31,  1891,  at  its  original 
valuation  of  $5000 ;  and  that  in  part  payment  therefor  the  land 
(and  buildings)  on  the  corner  of  Madison  Street  and  Concord 
Avenue,  bought  by  the  Observatory  in  1886,  be  transferred  as 
unrestricted  land  to  the  account  of  University  Houses  and  Lands 
at  its  cost  of  $2800.  The  money  needed  to  complete  this  settle- 
ment is  to  be  advanced  to  the  Observatory  to  be  repaid  (with  inter- 
est at  five  per  cent)  in  instalments  of  not  less  than  $600  a  year." 

The  effect  of  the  above  votes  is  to  include  in  the  account 
called  University  Houses  and  Lands  the  Willard  and  Rindge 
marshes  in  the  Brighton  district,  as  well  as  all  the  Cambridge 
land  belonging  to  the  University  or  to  any  of  its  departments, 
except  the  following  restricted  parcels  :  — 

1.  All  the  land  deeded  to  the  President  and  Fellows  in 
1876  by  the  Trustees  of  the  Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology, 
on  wli^ich  are  the  University  Museum  and  Peabody  Museum. 


2.  The  Memorial  Hall  Delta,  on  which  are  the  Memorial 
Hall  and  Sanders  Theatre. 

3.  The  Botanic  Garden  estate,  on  which  are  the  Herbarium, 
the  Botanic  Laboratory  and  Lecture-Room,  the  Professor's 
house,  the  janitor's  house,  greenhouses  and  outbuildings. 

4.  The  real  estate  on  Sacramento  Street  held  for  the 
Walter  Hastings  Fund,  on  which  are  two  blocks  of  dwelling 
houses. 

The  buildings  which  belong  to  the  account  called  University 
Houses  and  Lands  are  :  — 

Holyoke  House  ;  College  House  ;   Grays  Hall ;   Foxcroft 
House ;    two  boat-houses ;    Club  House  in  Jarvis   Street ; 
house  forming  the  east  wing  of  the  Scientific  School  building ; 
three  buildings   on  the  College  wharf;   houses  in  Quincy 
Street  occupied  by   Dr.  Peabody,  Professor   Shaler,    and 
Professor  Langdell;    houses  in  Frisbie  Place  occupied  by 
Professor  Ames  and  C.  W.  Sever,  and  a  double  house  occu- 
pied by  J.  H.  Arnold  and  N.  H.  Henchman  ;  house  in  Oxford 
Street  occupied  by  W.  C.  Lane ;  houses  in  Madison  Street 
occupied  by  the  Observatory  (2  houses  used  for  scientific 
purposes),  F.   Carney  and  C.  A.   Legg;    and   in  Church 
Street  a  paint-shop   and   a  house   occupied   by  a  College 
watchman. 

The  buildings  which  do  not  belong  to  the  account  called 
University  Houses  and  Lands  but  are  on  lands  held  for  that 
account  are :  — 

Massachusetts  ;  Harvard  ;  HoUis  ;  Holden  Chapel ;  Stough- 
ton  ;  Holworthy  ;  Thayer ;  University  ;  Weld  ;  Wadsworth 
House  ;  Dane  ;  Matthews  ;  Boylston  ;  University  Library  ; 
Applcton  Chapel ;  Sever ;  President's  house  ;  the  old  Gym- 
nasium ;  the  Scientific  School  building ;  Ilemenway  Gym- 
nasium ;  Austin  Hull ;  Jefferson  Physical  La])oratory  and 
engine-house  ;  Walter  Hastings  Hall ;  Carey  Athletic  Build- 
ing ;  Hospital ;  President's  stable  ;  Divinity  Hall ;  Divinity 
Library ;  house  in  the  rear  of  Divinity  Hall ;  Observatory 
and  its  Director's  house  connected  therewith ;  six  small  Ob- 
servatory buildings  ;  Observatory  Photographic  Laboratory. 
Also  buildings  not  belonging  to  the  University  as  follows : 
the  armory   building;    a  small  work-shop;   a  boat-house* 


West  End  Railway  repair  shops ;  coal  and  wood  sheds  on 
the  College  wharf. 

Beside  the  Cambiidge  real  estate  not  included  in  Univer- 
sity Houses  and  Lands,  as  above  stated,  the  following  real 
estate  in  Boston  and  Hyde  Park  belonging  to  the  University 
has  now  no  valuation  on  its  books  of  account :  — 

The  Soldier's  Field,  given  by  Henry  L.  Higgiuson  in  1890. 

The  Longfellow  marsh,  given  by  Henry  W.  Longfellow 
and  others  in  1870. 

The  Owen  marsh,  bequeathed  by  John  Owen  in  1882. 

The  Medical  School  land  and  buildings  in  and  about  North 
Grove  Street. 

The  Medical  School  land  and  buildings  in  Boylston  Street. 

The  Veterinary  School  land  and  building  in  Lucas  Street. 

The  Bussey  "Woodland  Hill"  estates,  formerly  in  Rox- 
i)ury  and  Dorchester. 

The  reversion  in  1896  of  the  Stoughton  pasture  in  the 
Dorchester  district. 

The  recent  investigations  made  by  Mr.  Danforth,  the 
Deputy  Treasurer,  as  to  the  lands  in  Cambridge  which  have 
long  been  owned  by  the  College  have  brought  to  light  the 
fact  that  nearly  all  the  land  under  Holyoke  House  was 
owned  by  the  College  as  early  as  1654.  This  lot  has  for 
more  than  sixty  years  been  considered  as  pail  of  the  Bord- 
man  land  bought  in  1794,  and  taxes  have  been  paid  upon  it 
for  many  years  past,  but  it  is  now  clear  that  it  is  part  of  the 
real  estate  forever  exempt  from  taxation  or  betterments  by  the 
College  Charter  and  the  Constitution  of  Massachusetts,  as  it 
appears  under  the  name  of  "  the  houselott  of  Rob'  Broadish  " 
in  "An  Inventoiy  of  the  whole  estate  of  Harv*^  Colledgo 
taken  l)y  the  President  &  ffellows  as  they  find  the  same  to 
be  Decemb.  10.  1654  at  which  time  the  Accounts  thereof 
were  given  by  M^-  Henry  Dunster  late  President  of  the 
s^  Colledge."  It  is  also  clear  that  a  small  tax  which  has  for 
several  years  been  paid  on  part  of  the  Wadsworth  House 
should  not  have  been  paid.  It  is  still  a  matter  of  doubt  as 
to  how  much,  if  any,  of  the  Cambridge  land  acquired  by  the 
Colle^Q  in  the  later  years  of  the  last  century  and  the  earlier 
years  of  the  present  century  was  acquired  before  the  limit  of 
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£500  annual  value,  fixed  by  the  Charter  for  tax  exemption, 
had  been  reached,  but  the  question  has  now  been  referred  by 
the  Corporation  to  a  committee  for  examination. 

During  the  year  a  careful  investigation  has  also  been  made 
as  to  the  sales  of  Cambridge  land  by  the  College  within  this 
century,  and  it  clearly  appears  that  on  the  whole  the  sales 
have  been  greatly  to  the  advantage  of  the  College,  as  the 
increase  in  value  of  such  land  has  rarely  been  equal  to  the 
accumulated  interest  on  the  purchase  money,  and  no  net 
income  could  have  been  got  from  temporary  improvements. 
The  policy  of  buying  or  holding  unproductive  land  only 
when  there  is  a  pressing  need  for  it  seems  to  be  on  the 
whole  a  good  policy  for  the  College. 

The  Funds  separately  invested,  with  the  income  thereof, 
are  as  follows  :  — 

PrincipiU.         Income. 
UNIVERSITY.  July  81. 1891. 

George  B.  Dorr  Fund, 

Uniyersity  Houses  and  Lands, $115,966.56 

Francis  E.  Parker  Fund, 

University  Houses  and  Lands, 113,817.44 

Jolin  C.  Oray  Fund, 

University  Houses  and  Lands, 25,000.00 

Insurance  and  Guaranty  Fund, 

University  Houses  and  Lands, 141,638.74 

Joseph  Lee  Fund, 

University  Houses  and  Lands, 10,000.00 

Stock  Account  (part  of). 

University  Houses  and  Lands, 29,335.15 

Jolin  Cowdin  Fund, 

Real  Estate  in  Boston, 22,000.00  $1,694.14 

Walter  Hastings  Fund  (part  of) , 

Real  Estate  in  Cambridge, 20,000.00 

COLLEGE. 

Stoughton  Scholarship  (part  of). 

Real  Estate  in  Dorchester, 1,294.30 

Pennoyer  Scholarships  (part  of), 

Pennoyer  Annuity  in  England, 4,444.44         171.00 

Jonathan  Phillips,  Gift, 

Mortgages, 10,000.00         500.00 

Daniel  H.  Peirce  Fund, 

Mortgage, 18,353.03         664.33 

Samuel  Ward*s  Gift, 

Ward's  (Bumkin)  Island,  Boston  Harbor,    .   .   .       1,200.00  50.00 

Amounts  carried  forward,  .   .   .     $508,049.66   #3,079.47 
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Amounts  brought  fonirard,  .  .  .  $508,049.66  $3,079.47 
Scholarshi|>8  of  the  Class  of  1856, 

$10,000  Frem.,  Elkhorn  &  Mo.  Valley  R.  R.  6*8,  10,000.00  600.00 
Charles  Haven  Goodwin  Scholarship, 

Personal  Note  (paid  during  the  year), 126.98 

LIBRARY. 
Charles  ICinot  Fund  (part  of), 

$60,000  Buffalo,  Bradford,  &  Pittsb.  R.  R.  7*8,  »  60,000.00  4,200.00 
Ichabod  Tucker  Fund  (part  of), 

Policy  of  Mass.  Hospital  Life  Insurance  Co.,   .   .        5,000.00         200.00 

MUSEUM  OF  COMPARATIVE  ZOOLOGY. 

Agassjg  Memorial  Fund  (part  of), 

Adyances  for  new  building,  &c., 24,113.79      1,316.20 

obServatory. 

XTziah  A.  Boyden  Fund  (part  of), 

85  shares  East  Boston  Ferry  Co., 1.00 

SPECIAL  FUNDS. 
Bussey  Trust, 

Real  Estate, 413,092.80  21,970.01 

Bobert  Troup  Paine  Fund  (accumulating), 

$33,500  Massachusetts  5*8, 38,095.00  1,610.82 

Fund  of  the  Class  of  1834, 

Policy  of  Mass.  Hospital  Life  Insurance  Co.,    .   .  1,000.00  40.00 

Fund  of  the  Class  of  1853, 

Policies  of  Mass.  Hospital  Life  Insurance  Co.,  .   .  3,625.00  121.00 

Oeoz^  William  Sawin  Fund, 

12  shares  Boston  &ProYidenceR.R., 3,063.00  70.00 

Price  Chreenleaf  Fund.    The  total  amount  of  this 

Fund  is  $718,283.71,  which  is  invested  as 

follows :  — 

$43,500  Consolidated  R.  R.  of  Vermont  5's,  .    .    .    .  38,280.00  2,175.00 

12,200  Rutland  R.  R.  6*s, 12,982.00  732.00 

37,200  Rutland  R.  R.  5's, 84,968.00  1,860.00 

1,000  Cheshire  R.R.6*s, 1,110.00  60.00 

46,500  Ogdens.  &  L.  Champ.  R.  R.  O's, 46,500.00  2,790.00 

23,800  Ogdens.  &  L.  Champ.  R.  R.  income  6*8,  .    .  10,234.00 

3,000  Boston  &  Lowell  R.  R.  7's, 3,390.00  210.00 

8,000  Michigan  Air  Line  R.R.  8*8(paid  duringyr.) ,  320.00 

3,000  Chicago,  Burl.  &  Quincy  R.  R.  4*s,  ....  2,880.00  120.00 

4,000  Chicago,  Burl.  &  Northern  B.  R.  5*8,  .    .    .  4,000.00  200.00 

23,000  Union  Pacific  Railway  6*s, 25,990.00  1,380.00 

290  shares  Northern  R.  R.  (N.H.), 29,290.00  2,175.00 

800      '*      Rutland       **    preferred, 28,000.00  2,400.00 

40      "      Ogdens.  &L.  Champ.  R.R., 680.00 

317      *'      Boston  &  Maine             '<      48,746.21  3,011.50 

360      '"      Boston  &  Lowell  R.  R., 46,800.00  2,520.00 

287     •»      Fitchburg  R.  R.  preferred, 22,541.33  817.50 

Amounts  carried  forward,    .   .     $1,422,381.79  $54,104.48 
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Amounts  brought  forward,  .   .     #1,422,381.79  954,104.48 

355  shares  Old  Colony  ** 63,190.00  2,485.00 

142      *'      Chicago,  Burl.  &  Quincy  K.  R.,  .    .    .     19,141.60  ^   639.00 

20      *'      N.Y.  Central  &  Hudson  River  "      ...       2,260.00  90.00 

292      **      Michigan  Central                      '*      ...     28,032.00  1,460.00 

122      **      Union  Pacific  Railway, 7,161.40 

52      *•      West  End  Street  Railway 4,330.00  208.00 

$50,000  Metropolitan  Tel.  &  Tel.  Co.  IstM.  5'8,  .   .     49,750.00  2,270.83 

26,000  New  England   "    **     **      "   6's 25,593.75 

25,000  Chic.  June.  R*y  &  Union  Stock  Yards  5*8,  .     23,500.00  312.45 

200sharesN.Y.,N.  Haven  &  Hart.  R.R., 45,225.00  500.00 

100     •♦         *»       »»         **     **     "        "  (onacct.of),     17,025.00 

Lawrence  Manufacturing  Co. *s  Note, 30,000.00  1,350.00 

Manchester  Mills  Note, 25,000.00  423.61 

Lowell  Manufacturing  Co.'s  Note  (paid  during  yr. ) ,  358.44 

Amoakeag  Manufact.  Co.'s      "        **         '*       **  1,650.00 

United  States  Hotel  Co.'s  Notes,      *<    • '*      "  3,808.13 

Mortgages ($6,500    "         **       "   ),      5,000.00  646.50 

Deposit  with  New  England  Trust  Co.,     ....    .     16,783.42  305.88 

Totals, $1,784,823.96  $70,612732 

The  Other  Funds  are  invested  as  a  whole.  The  general 
hivestments  are  stated  in  detail  on  pages  28  and  29  of  this 
report,  but  the  usual  summary  statement  of  them,  with  the 
income  thereof,  is  as  follows  :  — 

Principal,  Principal, 

Inyestmcnts.                                 August  1, 1890.       July  31, 1891.  Income. 

Notes,  Mortgages,  &c., $564,713.40  $1,004,646.97      $35,386.58 

Railroad  Bonds  and  Premiums,  .   .     2,578,663.92     2,415,113.31      118,543.69 

Railroad  Stock, 419,592.00        154,871.51  15,691.00 

Union  Stock  Yard  &  Transit  Co.,  .    .      28,062.50 

Sundry  Bonds, 100,750.00        299,170.00  8,408.85 

Manufacturing  Stock, 60,788.54          38,122.29  4,670.00 

Real  Estate, 1,671,090.56     1,312,610.63      104,943.56 

Unimproved  Lamls,       41,508.38 

Brattle  Street  Reversion  (1918),    .    .         1,000.00  1,000.00 

Advances  to  Botanical  Dept 6,905.57  241.78 

"       "      Bussey  Trust,      ....       37,513.76          37,513.76  1,875.09 

"       "      Dining  Hall  Association,     24,232.16          22,732.16  l,4r>3.l>3 

*»      University  Lands,    .    .    .       69,248.18          30,000.00  3|495.:;i 

*'       "      Observatory, 200.47            3,676.31  10.02 

♦♦       "      Observatory,  Real  Estate,       1,197.68  69.88 

**      Lawn  Tennis  Association,          250.00               250.00  27.00 

**       "      School      of     Veterinary 

Medicine, 16,848.84          16,518.94  1,010.93 

Baring  Brothers  &  Company,      .    .    .            744.83               947.83  27.00 

Term  Bills  due  in  October,'    ....     105,764.16         118,501.59 

Term  Bills  overdue, 2,262.38  2,243.12 

Cash  in  Suffolk  National  Bank,  .       42,672.69  32,435.52 

Oish  in  hands  of  Bursar 7,196.03  18,131.57 

Check  in  Treasurer's  OfSce,  for 

deposit •    ...   . 133.06 


Totals  of  general  investments,  $5,774,310.48  $5,515,524.14   $295,845.12 

Totals  of  special  investments,      1,347,544.48     1J84,323.96       70,612.82 

Amounts,  .    .    .  $7,121,854.96  $7,299,848.10  $366,457.44 
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Daring  the  year  the  new  gifts  for  capital  account  and  the 
proceeds  of  sale  of  the  preferred  stock  of  the  Boston  & 
Maine  railroad  have  been  invested  in  corporation  notes,  with 
a  view  to  permanent  investment  in  productive  real  estate  in 
Boston  as  soon  as  a  purchase  can  be  advantageously  made. 
The  high  price  oflTered  for  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford 
Railroad  stock  early  in  1891  tempted  the  Corporation  to  sell 
out  its  whole  investment  in  that  railroad ;  but  afterwards  the 
issue  of  new  stock  caused  a  heavy  fall  in  the  market  price 
and  the  Corporation  again  made  a  large  investment  in  the 
old  stock  and  the  rights  to  new  stock.  The  net  gain  over  cost 
from  sales  of  stocks  during  the  year  was  $36,817.25,  and  it 
was  used,  as  heretofore,  to  reduce  the  book  valuation  of  un- 
improved lands  in  Cambridge.  The  account  of  Advances  for 
Railroad  Bond  Premiums  has  been  credited  with  the  sum  of 
$31,790.50  as  the  fair  yearly  repayment  from  income  on 
account  of  premiums  advanced. 

The  net  income  of  the  general  investments  ^^$295,845.12) 
has  been  divided  at  the  rate  of  5.^^  per  cent  among  the 
Funds  to  which  they  belong,  after  allowing  to  the  Carey 
Building  Fund,  the  Botanical  Building  Fund  and  part  of  the 
Bruce  Fund  a  special  rate  of  four  per  cent  on  their  balances 
during  the  period  of  construction,  and  to  certain  other  tem- 
porary Funds  and  balances  a  special  rate  of  three  per  cent. 
The  fraction,  which  was  $370.47,  has  been  placed  as  usual 
to  the  credit  of  the  University  account. 

The  rate  of  income  compared  with  that  for  1889-90  shows 
a  gain  of  -^^^  of  one  per  cent.  The  low  rate  of  the  previous 
year  was  due  in  part  to  repairs  and  improvements  upon 
productive  real  estate,  and  the  higher  rate  of  this  year  was 
partly  owing  to  better  rates  of  interest  on  corporation  notes. 

The  following  table  shows  the  income  available  for  the 
departments  dependent  upon  the  College  proper,  and  the 
expenditures  in  those  departments  :  — 

Interest  on  Funds  for 

Uniyersity  Salaries  and  Expenses, 931,982.48 

Library  Salaries  and  Expenses  (not  books),    .    .     25,247.32 

College  Salaries  and  Expenses,      40,276,86 

Gyranasium,  and  repairs  on  College  buildings,  .  none. 

CoUege  Term  Bills, 260,587.33 

Amount  carried  forward,  .    .   .    $358,093.99 


$887,098.06 


887,812.74 
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Amount  brought  fomrardi    .   .    .  $358,093.99 

Sundry  receipts,  as  follows  :  — 

Gifts  for  Salaries  and  Expenses,    .   .     $1,750.70 

Rents, 1,629.81 

Laboratory  and  other  fees, 22,332.18 

Sales  of  .catalogues,  pamphlets,  etc.,        3,291.43 

29,004.07 

Expended  for 

University  Salaries  and  Expenses, 849,628.05 

Library  Salaries  and  Expenses  (not  books),   ....  27,999.54 

College  Expenses, 89,998.54 

College  Salaries,  for  instruction, 198,627.29 

Gymnasium  and  Athletic  Building  Expenses, .    .    .    .  9,043.14 
Repairs  on  College  buildings  not  valued  on  Treas- 
urer's books,   12,516.18 

Balance,  showing  deficit  for  the  year,  which  has  been  

charged  to  Stock  Account, $714.68 

For  the  University,  College,  and  Library  accounts  there 
has  been  a  large  increase  of  income,  chiefly  from  more 
tuition  fees,  from  Walter  Hastings  Hall,  and  from  the  higher 
rate  of  income  on  Funds.  The  expenditure,  however,  has 
been  greater  and  has  caused  a  deficit  of  $714.68.  The  in- 
come of  the  Stock  Account  has  been  added  to  its  capital  to 
make  good  in  part  former  deficits,  but  the  balance  of  the  un- 
restricted Sever  Fund  has  been  used  up  to  improve  the  venti- 
lation of  Sever  Hall.  For  1889-90  there  was  a  surplus  of 
$533.29. 

The  Divinity  School  has  had  a  surplus  of  $1410.45,  chiefly 
from  a  larger  income  and  a  gift  of  $1500  for  immediate  use. 
For  1889-90  there  was  a  deficit  of  $1628.66. 

For  the  Law  School  a  larger  outlay  for  instruction  and  for 
the  library  has  been  met  chiefly  by  more  tuition  fees.  The 
surplus  for  the  year  has  been  $11,635.88.  For  1889-90  the 
surplus  was  $12,193.93. 

The  Medical  School  has  made  a  larger  outlay,  but  more 
tuition  fees  have  left  it  a  surplus  of  $5216.82.  For  1889-90 
the  real  deficit  was  $673.88. 

The  Dental  School  has  had  a  surplus  of  $3698.14,  due  to 
more  tuition  fees.     For  1889-90  the  surplus  was  $2335.38. 

For  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School  there  has  been  a  larger 
income  from  tuition  fees,  but  the  expenses  have  been  much 
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larger.  The  surplus  for  the  year  has  been  $2324.56.  For 
1889-90  the  surplus  was  $4053.31. 

The  Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology  has  spent  all  the 
income  of  its  restricted  Funds  as  required  by  the  conditions 
of  gift,  and  has  used  the  surplus  income  of  the  Agassiz 
Memorial  Fund  as  heretofore  to  pay  interest  upon,  and  to 
repay  in  part,  the  principal  of  the  advances  from  the 
Memorial  Fund,  which  were  used  to  extend  the  Museum 
building  and  to  buy  fossils. 

For  the  general  account  of  the  Observatory  there  has 
been  a  deficit  of  $518.28.  For  1889-90  there  was  a  deficit 
of  $546.76.  Large  outlays  have  been  made  from  the  capital 
as  well  as  the  income  of  the  Boyden  Fund,  for  the  expedition 
to  Peru.  Mr.  Boyden's  will  permits  the  expenditure  of  capi- 
tal ;  but  it  is  understood  that  after  the  return  of  the  expedi- 
tion the  income  shall  be  for  a  time  accumulated.  During  the 
year  both  receipts  and  payments  for  the  Draper  Memorial 
have  been  large. 

The  Bussey  Institution  has  had  a  surplus  of  $2918.72 
in  spite  of  less  income  from  the  Bussey  stores.  For  1889-90 
the  surplus  was  $2473.14. 

For  the  Veterinary  School  a  suiplus  of  $329.90,  due 
to  larger  receipts  from  its  Hospital  and  Forge,  has  been 
used  to  reduce  its  debt.  For  1889-90  the  surplus  was 
$388.35. 

Gifts  have  been  received  during  the  year  OrS  follows :  — 

GUTS   TO  FORM  NEW  FUNDS   OR  INCREASE   OLD   ONES. 

From  William  M.  Prichard,  $10,000,  to  found  the  Henry 
Warren  Torrey  Fund,  the  income  to  be  applied  from  time 
to  time  to  the  publication  of  historical  theses  or  monographs, 
to  be  selected  from  the  recent  writings  of  teachers  or  students 
in  the  Historical  department. 

From  the  estate  of  Mrs.  Pastora  E.  Humphrey,  her  bequest 
of  $10,000,  to  found  the  Henry  B.  Humphrey  Fund,  the  in- 
come to  be  used  for  Scholarships. 

Through  Henry  M.  Spelman,  subscriptions  amounting  to 
$3063,  to  found  the  George  William  Sawin  Fund,  the  income 
to  be  paid  to  Mr.  Sawin's  mother  during  her  life  and  after 
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her  death  to  be  used  for  a  '  *  George  William  Sawin  instnio- 
torship  or  fellowship  in  Harvard  University,  the  incumbent 
to  be  by  preference  a  student  of  mathematics." 

From  the  estate  of  William  Brown  Spooner,  $10,000,  the 
amount  of  his  unrestricted  bequest  to  the  Divinity  School. 

From  the  estate  of  Miss  Charlotte  F.  Blanchard,  her  unre- 
stricted residuary  bequest  amounting  to  $4771.33. 

Subscriptions  towards  a  fund  to  be  called  The  Joseph 
Lovering  Fund  for  Physical  Research,  in  recognition  of  Pro- 
fessor Lovering's  life-long  devotion  to  Physical  Science,  the 
income  to  be  spent  for  the  promotion  of  original  research  at 
the  Jefferson  Physical  Laboratory,  paid  to  August  1,  1891, 
from 


Frederick  L.  Ames 
Amer.  Bell  Telephone  Co 
Francis  Bartlett .  . 
Francis  Blake  .  . 
C  A.  Brackett  .  . 
William  Endicott,  Jr 
William  H.  Forbes 


Frederick  L.  Ames    .    .    . 

.    $1,000 

T.  O.  H.  P.  Burnham     .   . 

.    .         600 

William  Endicott,  Jr.    .    . 

.      1,000 

Augustus  Hemenway     . 

.    .         600 

H.  H.  Hunnewell    .   .   . 

.    .      1,000 

81,000  R.  M.  Hodges 6100 

1 ,000  John  E.  Hudson 250 

600  £.  D.  Leavitt 250 

1,000  Samuel  Longfellow   ....  15 

5  Theodore  Lyman 100 

2,000  George  Putnam 250 

250  Henry  M.  Whitney    ....  1,000 

$7,720 

Additional  subscriptions  to  raise  the  standard  of  Medical 
Education,  paid  to  August  1,  1891,  from 

E.  V.  R.  Thayer $500 

John  E.  Thayer 500 

Nathaniel  Thayer 1,000 

Estate  of  Miss  Anne  Wiggles- 
worth   500 

^6,500 

From  Virgil  C.  Pond,  $50,  and  from  an  anonymous  friend, 
$7000,  to  be  added  to  the  endowment  of  the  Dental  School. 

From  William  S.  Bui  lard,  $15,000,  for  the  establishment 
of  three  Fellowships  of  $5000  each  in  the  Medical  School,  in 
memory  of  George  Cheyne  Shattuck,  John  Ware,  and  Charles 
Eliot  Ware. 

From  Edward  Russell,  $200,  to  increase  the  Scholarship 
founded  by  him. 

From  Henry  Villard,  $5000,  the  last  instalment  of  his 
subscription  of  $25,000  towards  the  Law  School  Book  Fund. 

From  the  estate  of  Henry  T.  Morgan,  $6.81  additional,  for 
the  Henry  T.  Morgan  Fund. 

From  Miss  Anna  C.  Lowell,  $1000  additional,  for  the 
Lowell  Fund  for  a  Botanic  Garden. 
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From  Roger  Wolcott,  $10,000,  to  foand  the  J.  Huntington 
Wolcott  Fund,  the  income  to  be  expended  *'  in  the  purchase 
of  books  of  permanent  value  for  the  University  Library,  the 
preference  in  selection  to  be  given  to  works  in  the  depart- 
ments of  History,  Political  Economy  and  Sociology";  and 
$10,000,  to  found  the  Huntington  Frothingham  Wolcott 
Fund,  '*the  income  to  be  expended  by  the  Trustees  of  the 
Peabody  Museum  of  American  Archaeology  and  Ethnology, 
or  their  successors,  for  the  promotion  of  archaeological  and 
ethnological  research  and  exploration,  the  purchase  of  objects 
illustrative  thereof,  or  the  publication  of  matter  relating 
thereto." 

The  total  amount  of  these  gifts  for  capital  account  is 
f  100^311.14^  as  is  also  stated  on  page  24  of  this  report. 

GIFTS   FOR  IMMEDIATE  USE. 

From  Mrs.  Henry  Draper  of  New  York,  an  additional  sum 
of  $10,000,  to  be  expended  by  the  Director  of  the  Observatory 
in  prosecuting  the  researches  in  the  photography  of  stellar 
spectra,  with  which  the  late  Dr.  Henry  Draper's  name  is 
honorably  associated. 

From  Robert  Treat  Paine,  $200,  for  two  prizes  of  $100 
each  **  for  the  best  essays  by  any  students  of  the  University 
on  the  ethical  aspect  of  the  modern  social  questions." 

From  Samuel  Williston,  $170,  as  a  repayment  with  interest 
of  scholarship  money  received  by  him  while  a  student  in  the 
Law  School. 

From  William  G.  Farlow,  his  annual  gift  of  $450,  towards 
the  salary  of  the  Assistant  in  the  Cryptogamic  Herbarium. 

From  Alfred  T.  White,  $100,  for  the  special  library  of 
books  on  Social  Questions. 

Through  James  S.  Russell,  nine  anonymous  gifts  amount- 
ing to  $1275,  *'to  be  used  in  equipping  a  library  for  the  use 
of  the  Historical  department." 

From  the  estate  of  Walter  Hastings,  a  final  payment  of 
$1532.10  for  the  erection  of  a  dormitory  on  the  grounds  of 
Harvard  College,  to  be  called  Walter  Hastings  Hall. 

Subscriptions  towards  the  construction  of  a  fire-proof 
building  for  the  storage  of  valuable  manuscripts  and  photo- 
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graphic  plates  at  the  Observatory,  paid  to  August  1,  ISOl, 
from 

J.  Randolph  Coolidge  ....   $100        Heniy  Lee $500 

A  friend 500        E.  C.  Pickering 500 

H.  H.  Hunnewell 200  illoO 

Subscriptions  for  cases  and  furniture  for  Professor  Cooke's 
addition  to  the  University  Museum,  paid  to  August  1,  1891, 
from 


£dward  Austin 

Francis  Bartlett 

Miss  Anna  S.  C  Blake 
Martin  Brimmer     .... 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  C.  Hayden 


$500 

F.  0.  French 

.   .      $100 

500 

Mrs.  G.  L.  Pratt    .    .    . 

.    .         100 

1,000 

Miss  Mary  B.  Pratt  .    . 

.    .         100 

250 

Nathaniel  Thayer  .    .    . 

.    .         250 

1,000 

W.  A.  Wadsworth     .    . 

.    .         300 

$*,100 


Subscriptions  for  a  library  for  the  Classical  department, 
including  $500  for  fitting  up  its  lecture-room  in  Harvard 
Hall,  paid  to  August  1,  1891,  from 


E.  H.  Abbot $100 

C.  F.  Adams 500 

J.  Q.  Adams 100 

F.  L.  Ames 100 

C.  W.  Amory 100 

John  F.  Andrew 100 

Francis  Bartlett 500 

Thomas  P.  Beal 50 

George  N.  Black 100 

George  Blagden 200 

S.  Parkman  Blake,  Jr.     ...  50 

E.  I.  Browne 50 

Charles  P.  Curtis 100 

George  Dexter 100 

W.  S.  Dexter 100 

W.  Endicott,  Jr 250 

O.  B.  Frothingham 100 

George  A.  Gardner 100 

John  L.  Gardner 600 

W.  A.  Gardner 500 

Franklin  Haven,  Jr 100 

Augustus  Hemenway   ....  100 

J.  J.  Higginson 250 


F.  W.  Hunnewell 
D.  P.  Kimball  .  . 
Augustus  Lowell  . 
John  Lowell  .  .  . 
Arthur  T.  Lyman 

G.  C.  Magoun  .   . 
Miss  Ellen  Mason 
George  H.  Mifflin 
Grenville  H.  Norcrosn 
Gilbert  11.  Paysou 
O.  W.  Peabody     . 
Henry  Pickering  . 
Henry  W.  Pickering 
William  R.  Robeson 
William  G.  Russell  . 
Stephen  Salisbury    . 
J.  O.  Snrgent    .    .    . 
Tbos.  Wigglesworth 
Robert  C.  Winthrop,  Jr. 

Accrued  interest 


$100 
250 
100 
100 
100 
300 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 

50 
100 
100 
100 
200 

50 
100 
100 

$6400 
43.34 

$6443.34 


Additional  subscriptions  from  graduates  of  the  Dental 
School,  to  be  applied  towards  the  immediate  wants  of  the 
School,  paid  to  August  1,  1891,  from 


Charles  H.  Abbot  . 
C.  A.  Brackett  .  . 
£dwin  P.  Bradbury 
Thomas  Fillebrown 
H.  W.  Gillett .   .   . 


V2o 

25 

25 

20 

5 


P.  B.  Laskey $5 

Frank  Perrin 10 

William  H.  Potter 5 

James  Shepher  I 5 

Charles  Wilson __10 

$135 
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Additional  subscriptions  for  the  present  use  of  the  Herba- 
rium, paid  to  August  1,  1891,  from 

Frederick  L.  Ames ^500        Henry  Lee 0500 

B.  P.  Cheney 500        Augustus  Lowell 250 

A  friend 500        Nathaniei  C.  Nash 250 

George  W.  Hammond  ....      100        F.  H.  Peabody r.O 

H.  H.  Hunnewell 500        Fiske  Warren lf)0 


Nathaniel  T.  Kidder     ....      500 


33,750 


Subscriptions  for  fitting  up  a  psychological  laboratory, 
purchasing  apparatus,  books,  etc.  for  the  department  of 
Psychology,  paid  to  August  1,  1891,  from 

Martin  Brimmer $100  Wm.  Powell  Mason  ....       $100 

G.  M.  Carnochan 100        James  Parrish 50 

Miss  Harriet  Lathrop  Dunham  50        William  A.  Slater 8,000 

A  friend 500        S.  D.  Warren 100 

Charles  C.  Jackson  .   .   .   .    •  100  Mrs.  Henry  Whitman  .    .    .   .      100 

Theodore  Lyman 100  14800 

From  Miss  Lucy  Ellis,  an  additional  gift  of  $1000,  for  the 
Physiological  department  of  the  Medical  School. 

From  Adolphe  Cohn,  $18,  for  the  purchase  of  books  for  the 
French  department. 

From  the  Dante  Society,  the  additional  sum  of  $50,  and 
from  R.  R.  Whitehead  of  Florence,  Italy,  through  the  Dante 
Society,  $24.25,  for  the  purchase  of  books  on  Dante. 

From  John  Simpkins,  $50,  towards  equipping  a  library  for 
the  use  of  the  Historical  department. 

From  John  O.  Sargent,  $100  additional,  for  the  Sargent 
prize  for  1890-91. 

From  John  T.  Morse,  Jr.,  $150,  for  apparatus  to  illustrate 
Assistant  Professor  Channing's  lectures  in  History  1. 

From  W.  S.  Bigelow,  $70,  for  special  use  at  the  Medical 
School. 

From  Andrew  P.  Peabody,  $200  additional,  for  prizes  to 
be  given  to  students  in  the  Semitic  languages  for  the  academic 
year  1891-92. 

From  an  anonymous  friend,  his  annual  gift  of  $500,  to 
increase  the  salary  of  the  Professor  of  Entomology. 

From  John  Lowell,  on  behalf  of  himself  and  Mrs.  Lowell, 
$400,  the  sixth  yearly  payment  for  the  support  of  two 
Scholarships  to  be  known  as  the  Greorge  Emerson  Lowell 
Scholarships. 
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From  Mrs.  C.  M.  Barnard,  $600,  her  eighth  yearly  pay- 
ment for  the  Warren  H.  Cudworth  Scholarships. 

From  Henry  C.  Warren,  $750  additional,  *'  to  be  applied 
at  the  discretion  of  Professor  C.  R.  Lanman,  to  the  printing 
and  publishing  of  Hindoo  texts  and  of  translations  from  the 
same,  and  to  the  purchase  of  Hindoo  manuscripts,"  for  the 
Sanskrit  department. 

From  Jacob  H.  Schiff,  $1000,  for  the  purchase  of  books 
for  a  reference  library  for  the  Semitic  department. 

From  Charles  Fairchild,  $2500,  for  the  present  use  of  the 
Geological  department. 

From  Henry  L.  Higginson,  $8877.53,  to  pay  for  grading 
and  other  expenses  relating  to  The  Soldier's  Field. 

From  the  Class  of  1879,  an  additional  gift  of  $105,  to  be 
used  under  the  direction  of  Assistant  Professor  Taussig  for 
the  Political  Economy  reading-room. 

Through  Louis  D.  Brandeis,  the  second  annual  gift  of 
$1000,  from  an  anonymous  friend  of  the  Law  School,  to  de- 
fray the  expenses  of  the  course  in  the  Peculiarities  of  Massa- 
chusetts Law  and  Practice  for  the  year  1891-92. 

From  William  Meyer  Lewin,  $142,  in  recognition  of  ben- 
efits conferred  upon  hira  while  a  student  at  Cambridge. 

From  an  anonymous  friend,  $100,  to  be  added  to  the  Fund 
of  Scholarships  and  Beneficiary  Money  returned. 

From  George  W.  Wales,  $200,  for  books  for  the  Library, 
in  continuance  of  former  gifts  for  the  same  purpose. 

From  the  Society  for  Promoting  Theological  Education, 
$1500,  for  the  Divinity  School,  toward  the  expense  of  pre- 
paring the  new  catalogue. 

Through  E.  C.  Beckett,  $10,  a  gift  of  grateful  children,  for 
the  Veterinary  Hospital. 

From  Mrs.  Benjamin  S.  Rotch,  $10,000,  **to  build  and 
equip  an  electrical  engineering  workshop  which  shall  be  an- 
nexed to  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School." 

From  Henry  R.  A.  Carey,  $800.70,  to  pay  most  of  the 
expenses  of  the  Carey  Athletic  Building  for  1890-91. 

From  Nathaniel  C.  Nash,  $500,  to  be  spent  by  Professor 
John  Williams  White  in  such  manner  as  he  shall  think  will 
best  advance  the  interests  of  the  Greek  department. 
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From  William  W.  Goodwin,  $25.83,  to  be  added  to  the 
income  of  the  Charles  Hiiven  Goodwin  Scholarship  Fund  for 
1890-91. 

The  total  amount  of  these  gifts  for  immediate  use  is 
$64^928,75^  as  is  also  stated  on  page  22  of  this  report. 

OTHER   GIFTS   ACKNOWLEDOED   BY  THE   CORPORATION. 

By  the  beqaest  of  Mrs.  Anna  L.  Moring,  eleven  hundred 
and  eighty-two  volumes,  a  collection  of  pamphlets,  a  marble 
bust  of  Cicero  and  a  marble  bust  of  Dr.  L.  de  Wette,  with 
pedestals. 

From  William  Everett,  a  statue  of  Edward  Everett  by 
Hiram  Powers. 

From  Samuel  H.  Bussell,  a  set  of  reproductions  of  three 
water  color  views  of  Boston,  taken  in  1764,  with  a  report  of 
the  Bostonian  Society  relating  thereto,  for  the  College  Library. 

From  an  unknown  giver,  a  new  piano  for  the  department 
of  Music. 

By  the  bequest  of  J.  B.  Gross  of  Wilksbarre,  Pa.,  a  manu- 
script of  miscellaneous  papers. 

From  Winslow  Warren  Sever,  two  portraits,  one  of  Nich- 
olas Sever,  Tutor  and  Fellow,  who  was  born  in  1680  and 
died  in  1764,  and  one  of  Sarah  Warren,  his  wife,  who  was 
bom  in  1692  and  died  in  1756. 

From  Mrs.  Henry  W.  Foote,  five  hundred  and  twenty 
volumes  and  seventy-three  pamphlets  selected  from  the 
library  of  the  late  Henry  W.  Foote,  for  the  library  of  the 
Divinity  School. 

By  the  bequest  of  George  Bancroft,  his  porti'ait,  painted 
by  Gustavus  Richter. 

From  Mrs.  Francis  Bo  wen,  a  portrait  of  the  late  Professor 
Bowen,  painted  by  E.  T.  Billings. 

From  George  von  L.  Meyer,  the  new  gate-way  at  the 
Cambridge  St.  entrance  to  the  College  Yard. 

From  Arthur  Lithgow  Devens  and  his  sisters,  a  portrait 

of  the  late  General  Charles  Devens,  painted  by  Frederic  P. 

Vinton. 

EDWAKD  W.  HOOPER,  TreoMrer. 

BosTOW,  December  15,  1891. 
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Oeneral  Statement  of  Receipts  and  DisbursemenlM 

for  the  year  ending 
INCOME. 

Intereston  notes,  mortgages,  and  advances, f54,431.21 

Massachusetts  5*8, 1,610.82 

Policies  Mass.  Hospital  Life  Insurance  Co.,       861.00 

Deposit  with  New  England  Trust  Co., 818.59 

Metropolitan  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co.  S's 7,270.83 

Chicago  June.  Railways  &  Union  Stock  Yards  Co.  5*s,  .  8,721.30 
Railroad  Bonds  (after  deductions  for  sinking  premiums). 

Buffalo,  Bradford  &  Pittsburg  7*8, 

Burlington  &  Mo.  lUver  in  Neb.  6*8, 

Atchison  &  Nebraska  7*8,    .... 

Kan.  City,  St.  Jos.  &  Council  Bluffs  7 

Fort  Scott,  So.  E.  &  Memphis  7'b, 

Kansas  City  &  Cameron  lO's,     .    . 

Lincoln  &  No.  Western  7*s,    .   .   . 

Eastern  Railroad  sterling  6*s,     .    . 

Fremont,  Elkhom  &  Mo.  Valley  (y's 

Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  4*8, 

pastern  Railroad  6*s, 

Consolidated  R.  R.  of  Vermont  5*s, 

Ri^tland  Railroad  6's 

Rutland  Railroad  5*s, 

Cheshire  Railroad  6's,     .... 

Michigan  Air  Line  8*8,     .... 

Union  Pacific  6*s,      

Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  5*8 

Ogdens.  &  Lake  Champlain  6*s 

Boston  &  Lowell  7*s 

Chicago,  Burlington  &  Northern  5*s, 

Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  7*s,    . 

Union  Pacific  R*y  Omaha  Bridge  5*8, 

Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  cony.  5*8, 


4,200.00 

17,925.68 

9,321.00 

8,157.00 

7,108.00 

9,904.37 

1,750.00 

4,278.72 

600.00 

120.00 

18,888.00 

2,175.00 

'782.00 

1,860.00 

60.00 

820.00 

1,380.00 

8,000.00 

2,790.00 

210.00 

200.00 

82,787.00 

8,877.92 

2,101.00     133,190.69 


Diyidends  on  Stocks. 

Amoskeag  Mannfiitcturing  Co., 
Merrimack             "             ** 
Nashua                   '*              ** 
Pacific  Mills, 


•   •  • 


•   •   • 


•   >   • 


Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  R.  R.,  • 

Rutland  R.  R.,  preferred, 

Boston  &  Maine  R.R., 

Old  Colony  R.  R., 

New  York  Cent  &  Hud.  River  R.  R., 

Michigan  Central  R.  R. ,      

Boston  &  Lowell  R.  R., 

Northern  R.  R.  (N.  H.), 

West  End  Street  Railway  Co.,  .   .   .   . 

Amounts  carried  forward,   .   .  * .   . 


$1,200.00 

850.00 

620.00 

2,000.00 

639.00 

2,400.00 

14,327.50 

2,485.00 

90.00 

1,460.00 

2,520.00 

2,175.00 

208.00 


4,670.00 


826,304.50  $205,574.44 
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by  the  Treasurer  of  Harvard  College^ 

My  31, 1891. 

EXPENSES. 

Paid  to  account  of  Expenses  in  the 

University,  as  per  Table  I.  (page  46). 

Fellowships $11,150.00 

Prizes, 550.00 

Salaries  and  other  expenses, 47,632.84 

Interest  on  advances, 1,995.21 

Repairs  and  improvement  ou  Sever  Hail  and 

Sacramento  St.  houses  from  Univ.  funds,  12,010. 12  $73,338. 17 

Ck>lle^,  as  per  Table  11.  (page  48). 

Salaries  for  instruction, 198,627.29 

Repairs  on  College  Edifices,  not  valued  on 

Treasurer's  books,  .   .   .   : 12,322.34 

General  expenses, 58,387.42 

Scholarships, 29,955.01 

Beneficiaries, 22,948.78 

Prizes, 1,185.32 

Botanic  Garden, 8,224.39 

Herbarium, 6,329.84 

Hemenway  Gymnasium, 7,886.02 

Carey  Athletic  Building, 1 ,302.04 

Je£ferson  Physical  Laboratory, 2,957.12 

Account  of  Tiew  Botanical  Building,    ....  0,798.12 

Books  for  special  departments, 4,994.61 

Apparatus  &c.,  from  special  gifts, 2,548.34 

Account  of  Professor  Ck)oke'8  addition  to  the 

University  Museum, 10,366.61 

Printing.  fr6m  Publication  Funds 1,420.86 

Summer  Schools, 5,726.46 

Appleton  Chapel, 7,564.03 

Appropriations  for  coUect'ns  and  laboratories,  1 7,320.63  409,815. 18 

Library,  as  per  Table  III.  (page  56). 

Books,     .,,,,. 13,905.33 

Salaries  and  other  expeubtjb,     27,999.54   41,904.87 

.  BiTinity  School,  as  per  Table  IV.  (page  58  y. 

Salaries  and  other  expenses, 26,517.55 

Scholarships  and  Beneficiaries, 2,090.21    28,607.76 

Law  School,  as  per  Table  V.  (page  60). 

Salaries  and  other  expenses, 45,402.46 

School,  as  per  Table  VI.  (page  61). 

Salaries,  Laboratory  expenses,  &c.,     ....  54,744.73 

Scholarships  and  Beneficiaries, 1,625.00 

Fees  repaid  to  Instructors, 3,568.50 

BoylaUm  Medical  Prizes, 52.00 

.    .         Amounts  carried  forward,    ....  $59,990. 23$599,068.44  ii 

(I 
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Chneral  Statement  of  Receipts  and  Disbursements 

for  the  year  ending 
INCOME  (continued). 

Amounts  brought  fonrard,    .    .   .  $26,304.50  $205,574.44 
Diyidends  on  Stocks. 

Fitchburg  R.  R.,  preferred, 817.60 

N.  Y.,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  R.  R.,    .  4,875.00 

Boston  &  ProYidence  R.  R 70.00     32,067.00 

Real  Estate,  from  rents,  &c.  (gross  receipts). 

Cambridge  (Houses  and  Lands), 87,750.88 

Boston  (general  investments),      111,356.80 

BuBsey  real  estate, 87,772.55 

Sundry  estates, 12,956.54    199,836.77 

Term  Bills. 

College,  as  per  Table  11., 260,587.33 

Divinity  School,  as  per  Table  IV., 5,394.38 

Law  School,  as  per  Table  Y 40,450.00 

Medical  School,  as  per  Table  VI., 67,615.33 

Dental  School,  as  per  Table  VII., 7,040.00 

Lawrence  Scientific  School,  as  per  Table  VIII.,  .  13,551.50 

Bussej  Institution,  as  per  Table  X.,   .....   .  670.00 

School  of  Veterinary  Medicine,  as  per  Table  XI.,  2,427.00    397,735.54 

Sundries. 

William  Pennoyer  Annuity,    .   .       171.00 

Professor  Gray's  copyrights 2,518.23 

Trustee  of  Thayer  Scholarships, 3,000.00 

Trustees  of  Edward  Hopkins, 229.80 

Trustee  of  William  B.  Spooner, 333.33 

Use  of  Library  by  resident  graduates  and  others,    .  220.00 

Sale  of  grass,  wood,  old  material,  etc.,     ......  5,040.91 

<<     <*  old  examination  papers, 319.16 

**     <'  time  signals  from  Observatory, 2,933.34 

**     **  tickets  to  Commencement  Dinner,    ....  687.00 

'<     **  books,  pamphlets,  catalogues,  &c.,  ....  2,380.14 

Board  of  horses,  cattle,  &c.  at  Bussey  Institution,  1,764.69 

Repayment  of  advances  for  microscopes, 200.00 

Laboratory  instruction  to  Dental  and  Veterinary 

students, 483.00 

Use  of  lockers  at  Gymnasium  and  Athletic  Build'g,  2,532.00 

Fees  for  admission  examinations,  &c., 1,402.00 

Fees  in  Infirmary  and  Laboratory,  Dental  School,  4,705.30 
Fees  from  Veterinary  Hospital  and  Forge,  .    .    .    .  17,015.97 

Subscribers  to  Veterinary  Hospital, 1,770.00 

Balance  of  fees  for  Summer  Courses, 8,107.50 

r  Chemical $6,274.63 

Laboratory  fees-!  Physical 1,823.50 

I  Natural  History    .    .    .    1,972.5010,070.63      65,884.00 

Sundry  gifts  for  immediate  use,  see  page  19, -  .       64,928.75 

Total  amount  of  income  (carried  forward),  .  #966,086.50 
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by  the  Treasurer  of  Harvard  College^ 

Jvly31,1891. 

EXPENSES  {continued), 

Amounta  brought  forward,  ....  $69,990.28$699,068.44 

Warren  Anatomical  Museum, 310.67 

J.  Ingersoll  Bowditch  Fund 228.68 

Ellis  Gift 204.31 

Account  of  new  addition, 27,681.00 

General  expenses, 12,952.66   101,217.56 

Dental  School,  as  per  Table  VII.  (page  63). 

Salaries  and  other  expenses,      8,669.44 

Lawrence  Scientiflc  School,  as  per  Table  YIII.  (page  64). 

Salaries  and  other  expenses, 20,840.44 

Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology, 29,913.80   60,754.24 

Observatory,  as  per  Table  IX.  (page  65) 64,968.46 

BuBsey  Institation,   f  as  per  Table  X.  ^  11^480.24 

Arnold  Arboretum,  \      (page  66),     /  10,488.70    21,968.94 

School  of  Veter'y  Medicine,  as  per  Table  XI.  (page  67),    .  20,906.78 

Real  Estate,  expenses. 

Insurance. 

Cambridge,  . $225.00 

Boston  (general  investments),    .   .  1,156.89 

Buosey  real  estate, 667.13 

Sundry  estates 48.00      1,996.62 

Taxes. 

Cambridge, 2,080.66 

Boston  (general  investments),     .   .  17,819.34 

Biuaey  real  estate, 8,021.42 

Sundry  esUtes 871.81   28,793.23 

Interest. 

Bussey  real  estate  (on  advances), 1,876.69 

Repairs,  improvements,  care,  cleaning  and  sundries. 

Cambridge, 8,487.03 

Boston  (general  investments),     .    .     7,359.30 

Bussey  real  estate, 2,065.06 

Sundry  estates 636.38    18,447.77 

Heating  and  hoisting  for  Bussey  stores, 
including  repairs  and  renewal  of  ap- 
paratus,       6,488.92 

Less  for  sales  of  heat  and  power,     .     2,215.68     3,273.24    64,886.45 

Amount  carried  forward, $921,929.30 
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Chneral  StcUement  of  Beceipta  and  DisburaemenU 

for  the  year  ending 

Amount  brought  forward, $966,026.50 

RECEIPTS  EXCLUSIVE  OF  INCOME. 

GIFTS. 

SdwardBuflsell  Scholarship  (additional),    ....  $200.00 

Lowell  Fund  for  a  Botanic  Garden  (additional),  .   .  1,000.00 

Law  School  Book  Fund                              *'             .    .  5,000.00 

Medical  School  Subscription  Fund            ''             .   .  6,500.00 
Henry  T.  Morgan  Fund                         *'            ...  6.81 

Henry  Warren  Torrey  Fund, 10,000.00 

The  Joeeph  I«overmg  Fund  for  Physical  Research,  7.720.00 

Henry  B.  Humphrey  Fund, 10,000.00 

George  William  Sawin  Fund, 8,063.00 

William  B.  Spooner  Fund, 10,000.00 

Charlotte  F.  Blanchard  Fund, 4,771.83 

George  COieyne  Shattuck  Memorial  Fellowship,    .  5,000.00 

John  Ware                               '*                ''  5,000.00 

Charles  Eliot  Ware                 '*                "  5,000.00 

J.  Huntington  Wolcott  Fund,    . 10,000.00 

Huntington  Frothingham  Wolcott  Fund,    .   .   .  10,000.00 

DenUl  School  Endowment  (additional), 7,050.00     100,811.14 

8ALB8. 

$12,000  Burl.  &  Mo.  R.  (Neb.)  R.  R.  6*8  (paid  off)>  12,000.00 

8,000  Ft.  Soott,  So.  E.  &  Memp.  R.  R.  Ts     <'  8,150.00 

8,000  Michigan  Air  Line  R.  R.  8*6,    ...      '*  8,000.00 

150,000  Kansas  City  &  Cameron  R.  R.  10*8,  ....  150,000.00 

1,886  shares  Boston  &  Maine  R.  R.  preferred,  .   .  263,804.25 

700      *•      N.  Y.,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  R.R.,  188,562.50 

260      '*      Union  Stock  Yard  &  Transit  Co.,     .  37,500.00 

81      <<     Nashua  Manufacturing  Co.,  ....  17,221.25 

73      '*      Cheshire  R.  R.  pref.  (exchanged),  .  8,614.00 

Cheshire  R.  R.  dividend  of  capital,  ....  219.00 

Scrip  Fitchburg  R.  R., 28.67 

Rights  Boston  &  Maine  R.  R., 6,587.12      694,686,79 


BUNDRnS. 

From  Dining  Hall  Association,  to  reduce  debt,    .   .  1,500.00 

Advances  to  premiums  on  ^2,182,060  R.R.B.,  repaid,  81,790.50 
**  accrued  interest  and  expenses  on  Bonds 

repaid, 1,803.46 

"  Observatory  Real  Estate  repaid,    .    .    .  440.12 
**  improvements  on  Qray  and  Andrews 

Estates  repaid, 963.66       86,487.63 

Amount  carried  forward, 1^1,797,612.06 


Cf 
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by  the  Treasurer  of  Harvard  College  j 
July  31,  1891. 

EXPENSES  (continued). 

Amount  brought  forward, $921,929.80 

Improvements  on  The  Soldier's  Field, 8,877.53 

Walter  Hastings  Building  Bequest. 

Paid  on  account   of   the  erection   of   Walter 

HaU  (additional), 8,728.98 


Annuities. 

Bussey, $6,300.00 

Oore,     607.39 

Lucy  Osgood, 420.00 

Glass  of  1802, 105.33 

Bemis, 2,550.72 

Gumey, 1,000.00 

George  William  Sawin, 70.00    11,053.44 

Class  Funds. 

Paid  the  Secretary  of  the  Glass  of  1834,     .   .   .     $40.00 

1863,      .   .   .      121.00  161.00 


t(  «t  ((  «( 


Sundry  payments  from  income. 

To  the  Treasurer  of  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts, 

from  Ghray  Fund  for  Engravings, 790.26 

Part  of  the  income  of  the  Daniel  Williams  Fund 

for  the  benefit  of  the  Mashpee  Indians,  ....  529.54 
The  income  of  the  Sarah  Winslow  Fund,  to  the 

Minister  and  Teacher  at  Tyngsboro',  Mass.,  .  .  231.72 
For  account  of  the  Semitic  collection  and  library,  8,597.74 
Legal  services, 1.53  5,150.78 

Total  amount  of  expenses, $950,900.98 


INVESTMENTS  AND  SUNDRY  PAYMENTS. 

Buri.  &  Mo.  River  (Neb.)  R.  R.  6'8,     $10,000  cost,  $10,225.00 

New  Eng.  Teleph.  &  Telegr.  Co.  6's,     125,000    "  127,968.76 

Chic.  June.  R'ys  &  Un.  Stock  Y*ds  5'8,      100,000    ♦  •  95,795.00 

Massachusetts  5*s,  1894  (Paine Fund),      2,000    *'  2,122.50 
Paid  for  accrued  interest  and  expenses  on  the 

above  bonds, 1,397.20 

650  shares  N.  Y.,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  R.  R.,   .  123,768.75 

650     "          *«         "          **                *»      (onacc't),  93,352.76 

12     "     Boston  &  Prov.  R.  R.  (Sawin  Fund),  .  8,063.00 

97     '♦     Fitchburg  R.  R.  preferred  (exchanged) ,  8,614.00       466,806.96 

Amount  carried  forward, $1,417,207.94 
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OenercU  Statement  of  Receipts  and  Disbursements 

for  the  year  eliding 

Amount  brought  forward, $1,797,512.06 


Balance,  August  1,  1890. 

Cash  in  Suffolk  National  Bank, $42,672.69 

Cash  in  New  England  Trust  Co., 16,518.21 

Cash  in  hands  of  Charles  F.  Mason,  Bursar,    •  7,196.08 

Term  Bills  due  October,  1890, 105,764.16 

"        **    overdue, 2,262.88      174,408.47 

Total, $1,971,990.68 
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by  the  Treasurer  of  Harvard  College^ 
July  31, 1891. 

AmoTint  brought  forward, $1,417,207.94 

INVESTMENTS  AND   SUNDRY  PAYMENTS  (^continued), 

95%  of  subscription  for  $25,000  Chicago  Junction  Railways  & 

Union  Stock  Yards  6s, 23,750.00 

Improvements  on  Ghray  and  AndrewB  Estates 8,000.00 

Purchase  of  Rindge  Marsh  (balance), 751.65 

Paid  on  account  of  the  extension  of  the  Natural 
History  Laboratories,  and  for  purchase  of 

fossils, 4,016.51 

Less  amount  repaid  by  Museum  of  Compara- 
tiye  Zoology, 1,686.85  2,829.66 

Inyested  in  notes  of  Manufacturing  Companies,  &c. ,  1 ,515,000.00 

Less  mortgages  and  notes  paid  off,    ....  1,178,500.00       386,500.00 

Pftid  Baring  Brothers  &  Co.,  in  account, $207.37 

Less  commission  and  expenses, 4.37  203.00 


Balance,  July  31, 1891. 

Cash  in  Suffolk  National  Bank,      $82,435.52 

Cash  in  New  England  Trust  Co., 16,738.42 

Check  in  Treasurer's  Office,  for  deposit,  ....  133.06 

Cash  in  hands  of  Charles  F.  Mason,  Bursar,  .   .  18,181.57 

Term  Bills  due  October,  1891, 118,501.59 

"        "    oTerdue 2,248.12     188,178.28 

Total, $1,971,920.68 
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The  following  AccouiU  exhibits  the  State  oftJie  Property^  as 
entered  upon  the  Treasurer's  Books^  July  31^  1891. 

Separate  Investments,  as  stated  in  detail  on  pages 
8,  9,  and  10  of  this  report,  consisting  of 

Mortgages  and  Notes, 988,353.03 

Railroad  Bonds,      250,284.00 

Sundry  Bonds, 136,938.75 

Railroad  Stocks, 365,485.54 

University  Houses  and  Lands, 435,757.89 

Other  Real  Estate, 457,687.10 

Sundries, 64,917.66 

Amounting  to $1,784,323.96 

And  **  General  Investments  "  as  follows :  — 
Mortgages  and  Notes. 

Mortgages 29,646.97 

Amoskeag  Manufacturing  Co. 's  Note,  ....  200,000.00 

Boott  Cotton  Mills'  Notes, 80,000.00 

Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  R.  R.  Note,  .   .  150,000.00 

Lawrence  Manufacturing  Co.'s  Note,    ....  70,000.00 

Lowell  Manufacturing  Co.'s  Nqte, 60,000.00 

Lowell  Bleachery's  Note, 20,000.00 

Merrimack  Manufacturing  Co.'s  Note,     .    .    .  50,000.00 

Pacific  Mills'  Notes, 220,000.00 

Stark  Mills'  Notes ,  .    .    .    .  110,000.00 

Tremont  &  Suffolk  Mills'  Note 25,000.00   1,004,646.97 


Railroad  Bonds. 

$312,000  Burl.  &  Mo.  R.  in  Nebr.  non  ex.  6's,  . 

50,000  Kan.  City,  St.  Jos.  &  C.  B.,  IstM.  7's, 

26,000  Lincoln  &  No.  West,  Ist  M.  7's, 

160,000  Atchison  &  Nebraska,  1st  M.  7's, 

107,000  Ft.  Scott,  So.  £.  &  Mem.,  Ist  M. 

893,000  Eastern,  Ist  Mortg.  6'8,      .... 

£14,600  Eastern,    «*        **        **  Sterling, 

674,000  Chicago,  Burl.  &  Quincy  Consol.  7 

60,000  Chicago,  Burl.  &  Quincy  5's,    .   . 

100,000  Chicago,  Burl.  &  Quincy  Conv.  5's, 

175,000  U.  P.  Omaha  Bridge  1st  M.  5's,   . 

Railroad  Bond  Premiums, 


s 


312,000.00 

60,000.00 

26,000.00 
160,000.00 
107,000.00 
893,000.00 

71,060.90 
674,000.00 

60,000.00 
100,000.00 
175,000.00 
298,062.41   2,415,113.31 


Sundry  Bonds. 
$100,000  Metropolitan  Tel.  &Tel.  Cq.  IstM.  6's, 
100,000  New  England  *♦    «*    *«      *'  6's, 
100,000  Chicago  Junct  Railways  and  Union 
Stock  Yards  Coll.  Trust  5*8,     .   .   . 

Amount  carried  forward,  .   .   . 


99,500.00 
102,876.00 

97,295.00      299,170.00 


$6,608,254.i4 
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Amount  brought  forward,    .    .    .  $5,503,254.24 
Sundry  Stocks. 

Amoskeag  Manufacturing  Co.,    .   .   .  12  shares,  3,654.00 

Merrimack            '*               **      .   .   .  17      **  17,000.00 

Pacific  MiUs, 20      **  17,468.29 

N.  Y. ,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  R.  R. ,    350      **  78,543.75 

account  of  450  shares 76,327.76      192,993.80 

Real  Estate. 

Amory  Estate,  Franklin  Street,  Boston,     .   .   .  165,615.81 

Webb  Estate,  Washington  Street,  Boston,     .   .  164,604.79 
Gray  and  Andrews  Estates,  Washington  Street, 

Boston, 664,263.16 

Cole  Estate,  Washington  Street,  Boston,   .    .    .  250,000.00 

Estate  on  Hawley  Street,  Boston, 38,650.78 

Estate  on  Hawkins  Street,  Boston, 29,476.09 

Reversion  of  Buildings  in  Brattle  Street,  Boston,     1,000.00  1,313,610.63 

Sundries. 

Due  from  Dining  Hall  Association, 22,732.16 

**       **    Lawn  Tennis  Association 250.00 

"      "    Bussey  Trust, 37,513.76 

"      **     School  of  Veterinary  Medicine,     .    .  16,518.94 

"       «•     Observatory, 3,676.31 

Advances  to  University  Lands, 30,000.00 

**        **  BoUnical  Department 6,905.57 

Baring  Brothers  &  Co., 947.83 

Term  bills  due  October,  1891,  ...    •  .   .   .   .  118,501.59 

"        "  overdue,      2,243.12      239,289.28 

Cash  in  Suffolk  National  Bank 82,435.52 

"    **  hands  of  Charles  F.  Mason,  Bursar,     .   .    .  18,181.57 

Check  in  Treasurer's  Office,  for  deposit, 133.06       50,700.15 

Total, $7,299,848.10 
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The  foregoing  Property  represents  the  following  Funds  and 
Balances^  and  is  answerable  for  the  same. 

a^M^isIh).  university  funds.  pri„,,p^,  j„iy  31,  i„i. 


$107,787.54    Stock  Account  (so  called),      .     .      8130,444.37 

125,138.74  Ins.  and  Guaranty  F'd  (so  called),   .  141,638.74 

15,750.00  Israel  MiiziBon  Fund, 15,750.00 

16,871.63  lieonardJarvis    '' 16,871.63 

9,000.00  Sever  Fund  (unrestricted),     .     .     . 

25,000.00  John  C.  Chray  Fund, 25,000.00 

115,966.56  George  B.  Dorr  Fund,     ....  1 15,966.56 

5,000.00  Seth  Turner  Fund, 5,000.00 

113,817.44  Francis  E.  Parker  Fund,      .     .     .113,817.44 

30,000.00  William  Perkins  Fund,.      .     .     .  30,000.00 

25,370.08  John  L.  Buuell  Fund,   ....  25,370.08 

5,000.00  Stanton  Blake  Fund, 5,000.00 

21,303.78  Walter  Hastings  Fund,  ....  20,382.57 

Charlotte  F.  Blanohard  Fund  .     .  4,771.88 

Joseph  Lee  Fund 10,000.00 

62,981.34  President's  Fund, 63,224.86 

155.13  Thomas  Ck>tton  Fund,      ....  155.04 

5,250.00  Samuel  D.  Bradford  Fund,  .    .    .  5,250.00 

242,211.97  Retiring  Allowance  Fund,  ....  254,685.89 

22,000.00  John  Oowdin  Fund, 22,000.00 

56,376.99  John  Parker  Felloirships,     .     .     .  56,655.41 

10,756.96  Bobert  Treat  Paine  Fellowship,    .  10,810.95 

10,626.62  Harris  FeUowship, 10,923.91 

10,846. 76  John  Thornton  XirUand  Fellows'p,  10,855.88 

10,999.53  James  Walker  Fellowship,   .     .     .  11,066.03 

32,082.28  Kogers  Fellowships, 31,859.50 

10,628.07  Henry  Lee  Memorial  Fellowship, .  10,725.41 

10,178.07  Ozias  Gk>odwin  Memorial  Fellows'p,  10,252.24 

10,178.07  H.  B.  Kogers  Memorial  Fellowship,  10,252.24 

81,943.73  Henry  T.  Morgan  Fund,    .     .     .  81,950.54 

11,189.70  JohnTyndall  Scholarship,   .     .     .  11,265.98 

2,215.27  Sumner  Prize  Fund, 2,329.84 

6,148.20  George  B.  Sohier  Prize  Fund, .     .  6,214.82 

316.40  John  O.  Sargent  Prize  Fund,    .    .  332.67 

6,464.86  Lectures  on  Political  Economy  Fund,  6,797.81 

150.00  KobertK.Toppan Prizes  (balance),  150.00 

Bobert  Treat  Paine  Prizes    **  200.00 

150.00  Dante  Prizes                               **  150.00 

200.00  Semitic  Prizes                              "  200.00$M78,820.69 

COLLEGE  FUNDS. 

27,748.64  Alford  Professorship, 27,748.64 

28,337.40  Boylston      '<                28,337.40 

21,619.50  BUot               "                 21,619.50 

10,000.00  Eliot              '<  (Jon.  Phillips's  gift)  10,000.00 


$1,807,711.21    .   .   .  Amounts  carried  forward,   .    •  $87,705.54 $1,278,820.69 
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Aug.'l^  1890.  Principal,  July  31, 1891. 

$1,307,711.21  .    .   .  Amounts  brought  forward,  .     .  887,705.54  $1,278,320.69 

8,500.01  Erving  Professorship, 3,500.01 

35,990.99  Fisher           "                 35,990.99 

20,217.08  Hersey          "                20,217.08 

21.744.18  Hersey          *«  (Thomas I-ee's gift),  21,744.18 
3,747.33  Hollis            '*  (Mathematics),  3,747.33 

84,517.60  Hollis            "  (Divinity),       .     .     .  34,517.60 

43,002.93  McLean        "                43,062.93 

21,000.00  Perkins         "                21,000.00 

25.020.19  Plummer      **                25,020.19 

62,500.00  Pope               "                 62,600.00 

66,441.25  Bumford       **                56,441.26 

23,139.83  Smith             "                23,189.83 

180,772.57  GhimeyFnn^, 184,582.88 

16,240.38  Fund  for  Permanent  Tutors,    .     .     .  16,240.38 

15,790.97  Lee  Fund  for  Reading, 15,796.97 

145,000.00  Class  Subscription  Fund,     .     .     .  145,000.00 

2,840.32  Paul  I>udley  Fund  for  Lectures,     .  2,886.58 

81,500.00  Jonathan  Phillips F'd (unrestricted),  31,600.00 

1,050.00  JohnA-Blanchard**             "  1,050.00 

6,120.50  John  W.  P.  Abbot  «*              **  6,384.23 

13,286.60  Daniel  H.  Peirce     *'             ''  13,353.08 

6,230.00  Daniel  Austin          *'             *'  6,230.00 

2,088.41  Schol.  &  Benef.  money  ret.  (balance),    2,888.02 

843.93  Henry  Flynt's  Bequest,  ....  844.61 

8,406.62  Abbot  Scholarship, 8,432.08 

1,081.87  Alford           "            1,137.69 

5,305.19  BartleU        ««            6,328.40 

6,634.64  Bassett         "            6,664.84 

11,906.22  Bigelow        "            11,986.04 

109,424.65  Bowditch     "            109,660.04 

839.34  Bright           "       (balance),  .     .     .  376.84 

8.603.95  Browne         "            8,534.41 

6,144.46  Buluff  S.  Choate  Scholarship,    .     .  6,160.88 

7,882.71  Class  of  1802  Scholarship,    .     .     .  7,457.60 

2,945.29           "       1814        "            ....  2,946.96 

5,646.77           "       1816        «*     (Kirkland),  5,681.39 

8,917.91     «*   1817    " •  3,969.69 

8,180.68     *♦   1828    «* 3,344.60 

8,157.94     "   1886    " 8,820.58 

4,095.11     "   1841    " 4,106.00 

4,498.23     "   1862    *•   (Dana),   .  4,724.65i 

10,000.00     **   1866    ** 10,000.00 

3,078.35     "   1867    ** 8,231.61 

9,987.21  Orowninshield      " 10,601.54 

600.00  W.  H.Oudworth**           (balance),  600.00 

6.897.96  Oeorge  db  Martha  Derby  Scholar'p,  6,425.96 
6,863.31  W.  S.  Bliot  Scholarship,    •    •    .    .  6,889.50 

6,834.96  Parrar                *'          6,885.46    

12,290,684.66  .   .   .  Amounts  carried  forward,   .  $1,076,964.6691,278,820.GU 
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Principal, 
Aag.  1, 1890.  Principal,  July  SI,  l»L 


#2,290,584.65  .   •   .  Amonnta  brought  forward,     #1,076,954.66  $1,278|S20.69 

10,061.75  Biduu^  Augrustine  Oambrill  Sch.  10,179.94 

6,000.00  COiarles  Haven  Goodwin  Scfa.  .    .    6,004.48 

8,206.02  Oreene  Scholarship, 8,871.13 

5,804.75  Levina  Hoar  Scholarship,  ....    5,853.71 


....  10,077.63 

....  5,416.04 

(balance),   .  4,438.89 

...          a  0,^^0«00 

....  7,656.98 

....  6,698.96 

....  3,412.42 

....  910.26 

•  3,311.26 

....  S,^7o«2o 


9.584.05  Hodges 
5,340.98  HollU 

3.547.06  MatthewB 

5.162.69  Merrick 
7,566.33  Morey 

6.682.70  Pennoyer 
3,245.80  Perkins 

865.66  Bodger 

3.291.72  Henry  B.  Bog^ers  " 
2,912.96  Bdward  Bussell 
5,788.38  Mary  &  Leverett  Saltonstall  Sch.,   6,086.46 

956.10  Dorothy  Saltonstall  Scholarship,   .    1,005.33 

8,191.75    Sever  Scholarship, 8,206.14 

9,760.69    Sewall  '<        9,863.38 

46,452.88    Skattuck  *'        46,828.54 

5,789.49    Slade  **         5,701.71 

3,344.85    Story  '*        3,517.12 

2,463.67    Stougkton  ''        2,528.87 

4,037.03    Gorham Thomas  **        4,044.94 

6,968.45    Toppan  '*        7,022.04 

24,464.94    Townsend  ''        24,608.23 

3,988.45    Walcott  ''        4,098.83 

10,204.21    Whiting  *'        10,229.72 

Henry  B.  Humphrey  Fund,      .    .  10,139.77 

9,833.88    Sxhibitions, 9,834.69 

1,796.14    Palfrey  Exhibition, 1,798.63 

1,200.00    Scunuel  Ward  Fund, 1,200.00 

1,592.94    John  Glover       <* 1,674.98 

10,984.26    dnSncy  Tufts     '' 11,008.94 

5,368.00    Day  ** 5,880.28 

10,375.88    Munroe  '* 10,898.24 

8,102.28  PriceGreenleaf  Aid  (balance),  .    .    4,811.68 

4,059.88  Boylston  Prizes  for  Elocution,    .     .    4,013.42 

18,178.48  Bowdoin  Prizes  for  Dissertations,     .  18,232.15 

1,199.20  Hopkins  Gift  for  <'  Deturs"  (balance),  1,234.98 

682.15  Ohauncey  Wright  Fund,  ....       717.27 

50,000.00  Increase  S.  Wheeler  Fund,   .    .     .  50,000.00 

1,088.57  Fund  for  Religions  Services,     .     .     .     1,033.57 

15,417.88    John  E.  Thayer  Fund 15,613.69 

6.345.73  Classical  Fubl.  F'd  of  Class  of  1850,  6,372.55 
42,099.18  Botanic  Department  Fund,  ....  39,768.10 
56,882.81  liOWell  Fund  for  a  Botanic  Garden,  .  57,882.81 
23,695.86    Herbarium  Fund, 25,020.29 

141.29  Carey  Building  Gift  (balance),     .    . 


#2,755,200.87     .   .   .  Amounto  carried  forward,  .  f  1,552, 148. 47fl,27M^«^ 
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Frincipftl, 
Aug.  1, 18M.  Principal,  July  81,  ISQl. 

12,765,200.87    .   .   .  Amounts  brought  forward,     fl  ,552, U8.47f  1,278,320. 69 

75,000.00    Physicai  Laboratory  Endowment, .     .  75,000.00 

Henry  Warren  Torrey  Fund,    .    .  10,091.60 

Joseph  Levering              *'       .    .  7,879.84                                                | 

895.12    Jeflbreon  Physical  Lab'7  (balance),  1,390.84 

5,809.34    Gifts  for  Addition  to  Museum     <*  801.80 

1,885.29    Sundry  Gifts  (unexpended  balances),  1,758.77                                                    ;' 

2.882.44  '  GifU  for  Botanical  Bmlding  (balance),  ,, 

•*  "  Psychol.  Lab*y  and  lib'y  "  2,486.88 

"  **  Classical  Library  "  2,798.08 

"  "Historical     "  "  •     565.26 

**  '*  Geological  Department  "  2,515.62    1,656,855.16 

LIBRARY  FUNDS. 

100,000.00    Eben  Wright  Fund, 100,000.00 

26,004.25    Oonstantius  Fund 25,976.77 

500.00    Jarvie  Fund, 500.00 

10,572.25  Daniel  Treadwell  Fund,    ....  10,572.25 

10,567.50  Subscription  for  Library,      ....  10,569.98 

2,118.84    Bowditch     Fund, 2,122.85 

112.57  Bright              '<     (balance),  .     .     .        242.82 

5,806.89    Benny  *' 5,801.87 

6,448.20    Earrar  '* 6,810.15 

8,185.60    Haven  *< 3,142.28 

10,093.91    Hayes  '' 10,086.61 

5,266.56    Hayward         '' 5,278.48 

2,397.98    HoUia  " 2,892.08 

2.105.45  Homer  *<......     2,116.93 

5,310.50    Lane  '' 5,816.40 

22,454.50  Lowell  '* 28,000.21 

60,041.01  Kinot  '' 61,168.58 

6,993.98  Kary Osgood '' 7,017.22 

7,168.19  Lucy  Osgood*' 7,149.68 

5,849.07  Salislrary         *< 5,485.29 

20,092.68  Sever  *' 20,182.33 

4,117.88  ShajOeigh        '< 4,086.64 

87,509.86  Sumner  ** 87,689.39 

5,047.82  Tucker  '* 6,002.42 

6,298.65  Ward  '< 6,305.86 

15,937.04  Walker  << 16,992.76 

196.16  Wales        Gift  (balance),    ....       248.83 

681.54  Watenton  "         '*  ....       648.82 

J.  Huntington  Wolcott  Fund,  .     .  10,064.37 

204.24  Sundrygifts,etc.  (unexpended  balances),    156.08      391,874.30 

DIVINITY  SCHOOL  FUNDS. 

27,403.37    DiTinity  School  (balance),  .     .     .     .28,818.82  , 

87,583.74    Bussey  Professorship, 87,588.74 

16,015.81    Parkman        " 16,016.81  

98,801,102.50    .   .   .  AmounU  carried  forward,     .     #82,413.37  $3,327,050. 15 
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Principal, 

, 

Ang.  1, 1890. 

Principal,  July  31, 1801. 

$3,801,102.50 

.  .   .  Amounts  brought  forward,    . 

$82,413.37f3,827,050.15 

6,008.48 

Hancock  Professorship,      .    .     . 

.     6,008.43 

48,345.73 

Winn  Prof,  of  Ecclesiastical  History,  48,845.73                                     | 

20.280.38 

Dexter  Lectureshio.  .    .    •    •    . 

.  20.280.88 

^v  ^#  ■  ^w  x^  ^#  •  ^^  \^ 

9,184.69 

Henry  liienow     Fund,     .    .    . 

.     9,184.69 

5,250.00 

KaryP.  Townsend  "       .    .    . 

.     6,250.00 

2,100.00 

Winthrop  Ward       "       ... 

.     2,100.00 

1,050.00 

Samuel  Hoar            '*       ... 

.     1,050.00 

1,050.00 

Abraham  W.  Fuller  Fund,  .    .    . 

1,050.00 

1,050.00 

OaroUne  Merriam        *'      ... 

1,050.00 

7,875.00 

Joseph  Baker               " 

7,875.00 

40,000.00 

Th.  Tileston  of  New  York  Endowm 

•t,  40,000.00 

10.000.00 

Henry  P.  Kidder  Fand,  .... 

,     10,000.00 

17,000.00 

Oliver  Ames  Fund 

17,000.00 

1,000.00 

Abby  Crocker  Richmond  Fund,  . 

1,000.00 

71,427.02 

New  Endowment, 

71,427.02 

1,000.00 

John  L.  Ruseell  Fund,     .    .    . 

1,000.00 

1,296.05 

John  W.  Cluinby    Fund,    .     . 

1,362.79 

William  B.  Spooner     ''       .    . 

.     10,000.00 

911.34 

Xewis  Oould                *' 

911.34 

2,177.95 

Joshua  Olapp              ** 

2,177.95 

525.00 

Hannah  0.  Andrews  "       ... 

525.00 

1,000.00 

Adams  Ayer               ** 

1,000.00 

890.00 

Daniel  Austin              *'       .    . 

890.00 

14,070.88 

Jackson  Foundation,   .... 

.     14,102.20 

5,139.34 

Thomas  Gary      Scholarships,  . 

5,164.00 

2,439.22 

George  Chapman         " 

2,464.83 

4,001.08 

Joshua  Clapp               *< 

4,082.13 

4,564.44 

J.  Henry  Kendall 

4,705.84 

3,211.85 

Nancy  Kendall            <' 

3,287.27 

12,923.86 

Abner  W.  Buttrick  Fund,   .    . 

.     12,989.45 

1,050.00 

William  Pomroy         ** 

1,050.00 

2,511.76 

Beneficiary  money  returned,    .     . 

2,641.18      392,838.55 

LAW   SCHOOL  FUNDS. 

32,532.62  Law  School  (balance) 44,168.50 

15,750.00  Bane  Professorship, 15,750.00 

28,979.82  Buesey         "           28,979.82 

8,340.81  Boyall          «            8,340.81 

94,994.97  New               «*            94,994.97 

42,021.25  Law  School  Book  Fund,     ....  47,021.25 


234,255.35 


LAWRENCE  SCIENTIFIC  SCHOOL,  AND  MUSEUM 
OF  COMPARATIVE  ZOOLOGY  FUNDS. 

J5,265. 12  Lawrence  Scientific  School  (balance) ,  7,589.68 
38,807.17  Professorship  of  Engineering,  .  .  88,807.17 
61,536.43    Abbott  I^awrence  Fund, .    .    .     .    61,586.43 


03,923,664.71 


.  Amounts  carried  forward,  .       9107.933.28^,954,144.05 


Principal, 
Aug.  1, 1890. 

50,375.00 

30,686.85 

100,440.00 

50,000.00 
297,938.10 

7,594.01 
117,469.34 

7,740.66 


68,212.77 

19,192.65 

17,129.20 

13,141.50 

3,320.86 

3,417.89 

2,027.12 

2,000.00 

25,512.68 

15,765.11 

20,000.00 

1,836.08 

26,892.04 

6,172.90 

20,^50.00 

190.33 

5,192.20 
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Principal,  July  31, 1891. 

.  .  .  Amounts  brought  forward,  f  107, 933. 28#3,954, 144.05 
James  I^awrence  Fund,  ....  50,375.00 
John  B.  Barrixiger  <*  ....  30,686.85 
Stargis  Hooper  '<  ....  100,400.00 
Botch  Building  Gift  (baUnce),  .  .  10,008.33 
Gray  Fund  for  Zoological  Museum,  50,000.00 
Agauiz  Memorial  Fund,  ^  .  .  297,933.10 
Teachers' and  Pupils'    "       i      .     .      7,594.01 

Permanent  Fund, 117,469.34 

Humboldt    "  7,740.66       780,140.57 

MEDICAL  SCHOOL  FUNDS. 

Medical  School  (balance),  ....  63,429.59 

JackBon  Medical  Fund, 19,192.65 

Geo.  C.  Shattuck    <'        ....  17,129.20 

Warren  Fund  for  Anatom'l  Museum,  13,507.64 

Boylston  Fund  for  Medical  Priies,  3,439.89 

BoyUton     <*      "         "•      Books,  3,593.92 

Medical  Library  Fund, 1,881.62 

duiscy  Tufts  Medical  Fund,     .     .  2,000.00 

Edward  K.  Barringer   <'        .    .  25,512.68 

Vary  W.  Swett  Fund,    ....  15,765.11 

Scunuel  W.  Swett  <* 20,000.00 

Scunuel  E.  Fitz        <« 1,836.08 

H.  F.  Sears  Building  Gift  (balance), 

J.  Ingersoll  Bowditch  Fund,   .     .  6,262.13 

New  Subscription  Fund,      ....  26,750.00 
John  Foster  Income  for  Medical 

Students  (balance), 65.33 

D.  W.  Cheever  Scholarship,      .     .  5,259.59 
G^eo.  Cheyne  Shattuck  Memorial 

Fellowship, 5,064.37 

John  Ware  Memorial  Fellowship,  5,064.37 

Chas.  Eliot  Ware  '*              '*  5,064.37 

Gift  (balance), 1,814.11      242,632.65 


110,298.88 
21,000.00 
27,543.15 
11,721.16 
2,000.00 
5,000.00 
13,380.00 
50,000.00 

120,110.35 
60,000.00 

15,887,205.54 


OBSERVATORY  FUNDS. 

Edward  B.  PhiUips  Fund, 
James  Hayward         '^ 
David  Sears  <' 

Josiah  duincy  " 

Charlotte  Harris 
Thomas  G.  Appleton 
Aug^ustus  Story  Fund, 
Observatory  Endowment, 
Bobert  Treat  Paine  Fund, 
Paine  Professorship,    .    .    . 

.   .   .  Amounts  carried  forward, 


(( 


14 


110,298.88 
21,000.00 
28,252.38 
11,436.92 
2,000.00 
6,000.00 
13,380.00 

r>o,ooo.oo 

120,110.35 
50,000.00 


i 


«411,473.53a4,976,917.27 
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Principal, 
Aug.  1, 1890. 


#5,287,205.54     .   .   .  Amounts  brought  forward, 
228,047.81    TJrialL  A.  Boyden  Fund,  .     . 
48,611.14    Bruce  Gift  (balance),     .     .     . 
2,500.00    J.  Ingersoll  Bowditch  Fund, 
799.5  7    Draper  Memorial  (balance) , 
Gifts  for  Building  " 


Principal,  July  31, 1801. 

4 

f411,478.58f4,976,917.27 
211,224.88 
48,586.17 
2,500.00 
929.81 
1,880.54 


OTHER  FUNDS  FOR  SPECIAL  PURPOSES. 


418,092.80    BuMey  Trust  (income  thereof,  i  to 
Bussey  Institution,  i  to  Law  School, 


8,906.67 

609.02 

154,850.04 

6,050.61 

50,000.00 

86,545.12 

42,000.00 

8,171.50 

29,939.88 

16,886.78 

8,790.44 

8,625.00 

1,000.00 

2,180.42 

718,848.71 

24,316.71 

5,029.28 

50,728.42 

118.98 

8,155.85 

9,422.14 


and  i  to  Divinity  School),     .     . 
Bussey  Institution  (balance),  .     . 
Buaaey  Building  Fund,     .    .    . 
James  Arnold       *'.... 

Arnold  Arboretum    '*     (balance), 
Brig^ht  Legacy,    ...... 

Bobert  Troup  Paine  Fund, .     . 
James  Sava^  Fund,  .... 

John  Foster 


(( 


i( 


Gray  Fond  for  Engravings, 
Gospel  Church  Fund, 
Fund  of  the  Class  of  1853, 

Walter  Hastings  Building  Bequest, 

Price  Greenleaf  Fund,     .    , 

Gk>re  Annuity  Fund,     .    .    . 

Lucy  Osgood  Annuity  Fund, 

Bemis  Annuity  Fund,    .    .    , 

Dental  School  (balance),    . 

Dental  Subscription  Fund, 

Gifts  for  Semitic  Collect,  (balance), 
"       **         **       Library, 

Geo.  William  Sawin  Fund, 

Huntington  Prothingham  Wol- 
cottFund ;    .     10,064.87 

Gains  and  Losses  for  General  Invest- 
ments,   18,590.84  1,680,197.78 


i( 


418,092.80 

11,825.89 

609.02 

155,248.77 

4,433.53 

50,000.00 

38,155.94 

42,000.00 

8,171.50 

29,939.33 

16,420.38 

8,985.62 

3,625.00 

1,000.00 

718,283.71 

24,961.65 

4,868.27 

50,790.19 

8,817.12 

15,205.85 

6,186.76 

858.69 

8,063.00 


671,498.88 


FUNDS  IN  TRUST  FOR  PURPOSES  NOT 
CONNECTED  WITH  THE  COLLEGE. 

16,125.90    Daniel  Williams  Fund  for  the  con- 
version of  the  Indians,     ....     16,426.85 
4,802.68    Sarah  Winslow  F*d,  for  the  Minister 

and  Teacher  at  Tyngsborough,  Mass. ,    4,812.87 


$7,121,854.96 


21,289.22 
#7,299,848.10 
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Changes  in  the  Funds  during  the  year  ending  July  31,  1891. 

Total  amount  of  Funds  and  balances,  July  81,  1891, 

as  before  stated, $7,299,848.10 

Total  amount  of  Funds  and  balances,  August  1, 

1890,  as  before  stated, 7,121,854.96 

Showing  a  total  increase  during  the  year  of     .   .    .  f  177,993. 14 

Which  is  made  up  as  follows :  — 

Gifts  forming  new  Funds  or  increasing  old  ones,     .         100,311.14 

Increase  more  than  decrease  of  Funds  and  balances, 
which  appear  both  at  the  beginning  and  end  of 
the  year, 33,304.96 

Increase  of  Funds  established  during  the  year,  .    .  712.56 

Credit  balances  created, 51,662.85 

Increase  of  Stock  Account  by  credits  from  Univer- 
sity Houses  and  Lands,      17,873.00 

Increase  of  Insurance  and  Guaranty  Fund  by  credit 

firom  Uniyersity  Houses  and  Lands, 16,500.00 

#220,364.01 
Deduct  from  this  amount 

Decrease  of  Stock  Aqcount,  by  excess 

of  expenditures    over    income    in 

College,   Library,   and  University 

accounts,      $714.68 

Sundry  balances  used  up, 41,096.19 

Loss  from  change  of  special  investment,         560.00 

42,870.87 

$177,993.14 


Net  increase  of  Funds  and  balances  as  above,   .   . 
Less  decrease  as  above, 


$120,052.87 
42,370.87 


Leaving  amount  of  the  net  increase  of  the  Funds  and 
balances,  excluding  gifts  for  capital  account,  as  is 
also  shown  in  the  following  table, $77,682.00 


I 


I 


! 
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Statement  showing  CJiangea  in  the  Different  Funds 

Increajie  of  Funds  and  balances  which  appear  both  at  the  beginning  and 
the  end  of  the  year,  being  the  excess  of  income  (including  gifts  for  immediate 
use)  over  payments  towards  the  special  objects  of  those  Funds. 

UNIVERSITY. 

Stock  Account, f5,548.61 

President's  Fund, 243.52 

Retiring  Allowance  Fund, 12,473.92 

Bobert  Treat  Paine  Fellowship, 53.99 

John  Tjmdall  Scholarship 76.28 

Sumner  Prize  Fund, 114.07 

Harris  Fellowship, 297.29 

James  Walker  Fellowship, 66.50 

John  Parker             '*            278.42 

John  T.  Kirkland   *'            8.62 

Henry  Lee  Memorial  Fellowship, 97  34 

Ozias  Goodwin  '*              *'            74.17 

H.  B.  Kogrers     **               "             74.17 

John  O.  Sargent  Prizes, 16.27 

Oeorge  B.  Sohier    **         66.62 

Lectures  on  Political  Economy, 832.95  $19,822.64 


COLLEGE. 

Daniel  H.  Peiroe  Fund, 66.43 

Paul  Dudley  Fund, 46.26 

Henry-  Flynt's  Bequest, .68 

John  W.  P.  Abbot  Fund 268.78 

GumeyFund, 3,809.81 

Abbot  Scholarship, 25.46 

Alford           "            66.72 

Bartlett       *'          23.21 

Bassett        <<          80.20 

Bigelow        '*           29.82 

Browne        *'           80.46 

&.  S.  Choate  Scholarship, 16.42 

Class  of  1802          **             74.89 

1815          ''            (Kirkland),     .  .  85.62 

«        1817          "             51.78 

**         1828          '»              163.82 

**        1885          «*             162.64 

"        1841          *«             10.89 

"        1852          "           (Dana), 231.39 

1867          **              168.26 

Orowninshield        '*             514.33 

Oeorgre  St  Martha  Derby  Scholarship,    ...  28.00 

W.  S.  Sliot      Scholarship, 26.19 

Amounts  carried  forward •5,906.01  fl9|828.64 
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and  balances  during  the  year  ending  July  31^  1891. 

Decrease  of  Funds  and  balances  which  appear  both  at  the  beginning  and  the 
end  of  the  year,  being  the  excess  of  payments  oyer  income  received  (includ- 
ing gifts  for  immediate  use)  for  the  special  objects  of  those  Funds. 


UNIVERSITY. 

Thomas  Cotton  Fund, .09 

Bogers  Fellowships, 222.78 

Walter  Hastings  Fund, 921.21   $1,144.08 

COLLEGE. 

Slade  Scholarship, 87.78 

PriceGreenleaf  Aid  (balance), 8,790.55 

Boylston  Prizes  for  Elocution, 45.96 

Botanic  Department  Fund, 2,886.08 

Gifts  for  addition  to  Museum, 5,008.04    11,218.41 

LIBRARY. 

Constantius  Fund, 27.48 

Waterston  Gift  (balance), 83.22 

Farrar          Fund, 188.05 

Hayes               **     8.80 

Hollis                 «      6.90 

Ijuoy  Osgood    '*     18.61 

Shapleigh         <*     81.24 

Denny               **      5.02 

Tucker               •*      44.90 

Sundry  gifts  (unexpended  balances), 48.16         855.88 

LAWRENCE    SCIENTIFIC    SCHOOL    AND 
MUSEUM  OF  COMPARATIVE  ZOOLOGY. 

Sturgis  Hooper  Fund, 40.00 

MEDICAL  SCHOOL. 

Medical  Library  Fund,      145.50 

Foster  income  for  Medical  Students  (balance),  125.00        270.50 

OBSERVATORY. 

TTriah  A.  Boyden  Fund, 16,822.98 

Josiah  duincyFund 284.24 

Bruce  Gift  (balance), 74.97    17,182.19 

Amount  carried  forward, $.S0,211.06 
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Statement  showing  Changes  in  the  Different  Funds 

INOREAflK. 

Amounts  brought  forward,  ....    #5,906.01  #19,822.64 

Greene            Scholarship, 165.11 

Hodges                    <<            493.58 

Bowditch                 '*            185.89 

Bright                       **            (balance),   ....  87.50 

Class  of  1814          *<             1.67 

Farrar                      "             .50 

B.  A.  OambriU       "            118.19 

C.  H.  Ghx>dwin        **             4.48 

I<evinaHoar          «            48.96 

Hollis                        '<             75.06 

Pexinoyer                "            16.26 

Perkins                    «•            167.12 

Bodger                    <*            44.60 

Hemy  B.  Bogers  *'            19.54 

Katthews                <*           (balance),  ....  891.33 

Merrick                    *'             65.89 

Morey                       "            89.65 

Edward  Bussell     "            160.82 

Mary  &  Ijeverett  Saltonstall  Scholarship,   .  298.08 

Dorothy  Saltonstall  Scholarship, 49.28 

Sever                 Scholarship, 14.39 

Sewall                       "             102.69 

Shattdck                  <*            375.66 

Story                         *•             172.27 

Stoughton                *'             60.20 

Toppan                      *'             58.59 

Townsend                "            143.29 

Oorham  Thomas    "            7.91 

Walcott                   "            105.38 

Whiting                   **            25.51 

John  aiover  Fund, 82.04 

Bowdoin  Prizes, 53.67 

Chaunoey  Wright  Fund, 85.12 

Scholar,  and  Benefic.  Money  Returned  (balance),  294.61 

John  B.  Thayer  Fund, 195.81 

Classical  Publication  Fund, 26.82 

Herbarium  Fund, 1,324.43 

Jefferson  Physical  Laboratory  (balance),  .   .   .  925.72 

Exhibitions, .81 

Palfrey  Exhibition 2.49 

auincy  Tufts  Fund, 24.68 

Day  Fund, 12.28 

Munroe  Fund,  . 22.36 

Hopkins  Gift  for  «Deturs*' (balance),  ....  35.73 

Sundry  gifts  (unexpended  balances), 868.48    13,259.36 

Amount  carried  forward $33,082.00 
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<ind  balances  during  the  year  ending  July  31^  1891.     (Continued.) 

DECREASE. 

Amount  brought  forward, #80,211.06 


FUNDS  FOR   SPECIAL  PURPOSES. 

Iiucy  Osgood  Annuity  Fund, 161.01 

Arnold  Arboretum  (balance),      .   .       .   .       .   .      1,617.08 

«  Gifts  for  Semitic  Collection  (balance),     ....      :>,285.d8     5,018.47 

985,224.58 

Sundry  balances  used  up. 

Sever  Fund, 9,000.00 

Walter  Hastings  Building  Request,     ....  2,180.42 

Carey  "       Gift, 14L29 

Botanical  *'        Gifts,  ......  2,882.44 

H.  F.  Sears     .  **        Gift, 26,892.04   41,096.19 


Decrease  of  Stock  Account  by  excess  of  expenditures 
over  income,  in  College,  Library,  and  University 
Accounts, 714.68 


Price  Greenleaf  Fund,  loss  from  change  of  special 

inrestment, 560.00 


Amount  carried  forward, f  77,595.40 
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Statement  showing  Changes  in  tike  Different  Funds 


INGBEASB. 

Amount  brought  forward, 


•83,082.00 


Subscription  Fund, 

liane 

Iiowell 

Hasrward 

Sumner 

Bowditch 

Bright 


LIBRARY. 


Salisbury 

Homer 

Minot 

Xary  Osgood' 

Sever 

Ward 

Walker 

Wales   Gift  (balance), 


(balance), 


f2.43 

5.90 

545.71 

11.92 

80.03 

3.51 

130.25 

6.78 

136.22 

10.48 

,127.57 

23.24 

39.65 

7.21 

65.72 

52.67 


DIVINITY   SCHOOL. 

Balance, 1,410.45 

.  .  500.00 

.  .  66.74 

.  .  81.32 

.  .  81.05 

.  .  141.40 

.  .  65.59 

.  .  129.37 

.  .  25.61 

.  .  24.66 

.  .  25.42 


Professorship, 

John  W.  duinby  Fund, 

Jackson  Foundation, 

Joshua  Olapp  Scholarship, 

J.  H.  Kendall  "  

A.  W.  Buttrick  Fund, 

Beneficiary  Money  Returned  (balance),  . 
Qeorge  Chapman  Scholarship,   .... 
Thomas  Gary 
Nancy  Kendall 


(( 


(I 


Balance, 


LAW   SCHOOL. 


2,239.29 


2,501.61 


11,685.88 


LAWRENCE    SCIENTIFIC    SCHOOL    AND 
MUSEUM  OF  COMPARATIVE  ZOOLOGY. 

Balance,  L.  S.  S., 


MEDICAL  SCHOOL. 
Balance, 

Warren  Fund  for  Anatomical  Museum,  . 

Boylston  Fund  for  Medical  Books,  .   .   . 

D.  W.  Cheever  Scholarship, 

Boylston  Fund  for  Medical  Prizes,  .   .   . 

J.  Ingersoll  Bowditch  Fund, 


•   .   • 


•   •   • 


5,216.82 

366. 14 

176.03 

67.39 

119.03 

89.23 


2,324.56 


6,084.64 


Amount  carried  forward, $57,817.98 
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and  bakmces  during  the  year  ending  July  31, 1891.     (^Continued.) 

BEOBBASB. 

Amount  brought  forward, f  77,595.40 


Amount  carried  forward, f  77,695.40 
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StcUemeni  showing  Changes  in  the  Different  Funds 

INGBEASB. 

Amount  brought  forward,     •   «   .    .  $57,817.98 

OBSERVATORY. 

David  Sears  Fund, $709.23 

Draper  Memorial  (balance), 129.74         838.97 

FUNDS  FOR  SPECIAL  PURPOSES. 

Bussey  Institution  (balances), 2,918.72 

James  Arnold  Fund, 898.78 

Bobert  Troup  Paine  Fund, 1,610.82 

Ooapel  Chnrcli  Fund ...  195.18 

Oore  Annuity           '<        644.94 

Daniel  Williams   **       300.95 

Sarah  Winslow     '*       9.69 

Oray  Fund  for  Engravings, 83.60 

Bemis  Annuity  Fund, 61.77 

Dental  School  (balance), 8,698.14      9,872.54 

Increase  of  Funds  established  during  the  year. 

Henry  B.  Humplirey  Fund, 139.77 

Henry  Warren  Torrey     •*     91.60 

Joseph  Levering               "      159.34 

J.  Huntington  Wolcott    "      64.37 

Huntington  Frothingham  Wolcott  Fund,   .  64.37 

Oeorge  Cheyne  Shattuck  Memor'l  Fellowship,  64.37 

John  Ware                               **             "  64.37 

Oharles  Bliot  Ware                 ''              ''  64.37         712.56 

Credit  balances  created. 

Kobert  Treat  Paine,  Gift  for  Prizes,     ....  200.00 

Gifts  for  Psychological  Laboratory  and  Library,  2,485.88 

**       **    Classical  Library,      2,793.08 

"    Historical      "            665.26 

"       **    Observatory  Building, 1,880.54 

Gift    <*    Geological  Department, 2,515.62 

**      **    Semitic  Library, 858.69 

Botch  Building  Gift, 10,008.33 

Ellis  Gift, 1.814.11 

Joseph  Lee  Fund, 10,000.00 

Gains  and  Losses  for  General  Inyestments,     .   .  18,590.84   51,662.S5 

Increase  of  Stock  Account  by  credits  from  University 

Houses  and  Lands, 17,873.00 

Increase  of  Insurance  and  Guaranty  Fund  by  credit 

from  University  Houses  and  Lands, 16,500.00 


Total $155,277.40 


45 
and  haXancea  during  the  year  ending  July  31,  1891.     {Continued,) 

BEOBEASE. 

Amount  bronght  fonrard, $77,696.40 


Balance,  which  is  the  net  increase  of  the  Funds  and 

balances  for  the  year  ending  July  31, 1891,  exclud-  77.682.OO 

ing  gift*  ^or  capital  account, % [ L_ 

Total »166.277.40 
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The  following  tables  are  not  fonnd,  in  their  present  form,  in  the  Treas- 
urer's books.  They  are  intended  to  exhibit  with  some  detail  the  resouroei 
and  the  expenditures  of  each  department  of  the  Uniyersity.  The  income 
of  every  Fund  held  by  the  University  is  given  in  these  tables,  and  also  the  sum 
paid  out  for  the  specific  object  of  each  and  every  Fund,  in  case  that  sum  be 
either  less  or  more  than  the  actual  income  of  the  Fund.  If  the  object  to  which 
the  income  of  a  Fund  is  to  be  applied  be  a  general  one,  —  like  salaries,  for 
example, —  no  separate  mention  is  made  in  these  tables  of  that  appropriation. 
That  particular  payment  is  merged  with  others  of  the  same  kind  under  the 
general  heading.   A  balanced  summary  of  these  tables  will  be  found  on  page  71. 

Table  No.  I. 

THE  univp:rsity. 

RECEIPTS. 

Income  of  the  unappropriated  fhnd  heretofore  called  the 

Stock  Account,  at  present  accumulating, $5,548.51 

Income  of  the  following  funds  :  — 

Insurance  and  Guaranty,      6,444.66 

Israel  Munson, 811.12 

Ijeonard  Jarvis,     868.91 

Samuel  B.  Bradford, 270.87 

John  G.Gray, 1,287.50 

George  B.  Dorr, 5,972.80 

Seth  Turner, 257.50 

Henry  T.  Morgan, 4,220.27 

Henry  Harris,  i  of  income, 770.93 

Francis  E.  Parker, 5,861.58 

William  Perkins, 1,545.00 

Stanton  Blake, 257.50 

John  Oowdin,  from  special  investment,     .   .   .  1,694.14 
Walter  Hastings,  fromsp.  investm't,  $2,070.16 

Interest  on  accumulated  income,         18.75  2,088.91 

John  li.  Bussell, 1,203.55 

Charlotte  F.  Blanchard, 133.08 

Thomas  Gotten,     7.57 

President's, 3,243.52 

Parker  Fellowships, 2,903.42 

John  Thornton  Kirkland  Fellowship,     .   .   .  558.62 

Harris  Fellowship, 547.29 

James  Walker  Fellowship, 566.50 

Bogers  Fellowships, 1,652.22 

Bobert  Treat  Paine  Fellowship 553.99 

John  Tyndall  Scholarship, 576.28 

Henry  Lee  Memorial  Fellowship, 547.34 

Ozias  Goodwin  **              "            524.17 

Henry  BromfLeld  Bogers  Memorial  Fellowship,  524. 1 7 

Sumner  Prize, 114.07 

Geol|:e  B.  Sohier  Prize, 816.62 

Amount  carried  forward, 351,871.61 
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Table  I.,  continued. 

RECEIPTS. 

Amount  brought  forward,    ....  $51,871.61 

John  O.  Sar^nt  Prize, 16.27 

Retiring  Allowance  (accumulating), 12,478.92 

Lectures  on  Political  Economy, 382.95  $64,694.75 

From  John  O.  Etaxg^ent,  gift  for  prize, 100.00 

Andrew  P.  Peabody,  gift  for  prizes,    ....  200.00 

Bobert  Treat  Paine,  gift  for  prizes,     ....  200.00         500.00 
Balance  remaining  after  dividing  the  net  income  among 

the  Funds 870.47 

Use  of  house  by  College  officer, 400.00 

For  care  of  the  Sarah.  Winslow  Fund, 5.94 

Sale  of  Catalogues,  Calendars,  and  Directories,    .    .   .  1,772.73 

Examination  fees  for  degrees  of  Ph.D.  and  S.D.,     .   .  60.00 

Net  rents  from  Foxcroft  and  other  University  real  estate,  781 .80      3,390.94 

$68,585.69 

PAYMENTS. 
Overseers*  Expenses. 

Advertising,  postage,  &c., $221.60 

Printing  President's  Annual  Kepurt, 1,201.70 

Printing  Treasurer's      "          "        248.30 

Printing  other  reports,  and  auditing  Treasurer's 

accounts, .   T 400.35    $2,071.95 

Office  Expenses. 

President's,      589.57 

Treasurer's, 676.58 

Bursar's, 1,779.94 

Supt.  of  Buildings' and  Janitor's, 154.09 

Corporation  Booms  (fuel,  rent,  furniture,  &c.),  .  2,558.03      5,758.21 

Salaries. 

President, 8,007.66 

Treasurer  and  Deputy  Treasurer, 6,000.00 

Secretary  of  the  University, 2,500.00 

Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Overseers, 200.00 

Bursar, 3,000.00 

Bursar's  Assistant, 1,200.00 

Clerks  Treasurer's  office, 3,800.00 

Superintendent  of  Buildings, 2,400.00    27,107.66 

Memorial  Hall  and  Sanders  Theatre. 

Insurance, 565.71 

Repairs,  fuel,  gas,  &c., 737.49      1,303.20 

General  Expenses. 

Advertising, 76.50 

Labor,  &c.  on  grounds  outside  of  College  Yard,  2,094.75 

Subscription  to  Mercantile  Agency, 300.00 

Watering  streets,  and  water, 262.80 

Amounts  carried  forward,    ....  :32, 734.05  $86,241.02 
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Table  I.,  continued. 

PAYMENTS 

Arooanto  brought  forward,    ....  $2,784.06  $86,241.02 
Greneral  Expenses. 

Watchmen, 961.44 

Freight,  diplomas,  and  sundries, 488.92 

Printing, 292.97 

Music,  Commencement, 185.00 

Annual  Catalogue  and  Calendar, 2,804.50 

Repairs  and  improvements  on  President's  House,  511.26 

Legal  seryices, 20.00 

Gift  to  Cambridge  Firemen's  Relief  Association,  250.00 

Cases  for  the  Semitic  Collection, 8,000.00 

Taxes  on  certain  unimproved  lands, 198.68    11,891.82 

$47,682.84 
On  account  of  improvements  in  Sever  Hall,  from  Sever 

Fund, 9,000.00 

Repairs,  improvements,  etc.,  on  Sacramento  St.  houses, 

from  "Walter  Hastings  Fund, ^^12:^^    12,010.12 

Interest  on  Advances  for  University  Loinds, 1,995.21 

Fellowships. 

John  Parker, 2,625.00 

Harris, 250.00 

John  Thornton  Kirkland, 550.00 

James  Walker, •      500.00 

Rogers, 1,875.00 

Morgan,     8,000.00 

Robert  Treat  Paine, 500.00 

Ozias  Ooodwin  Memorial, 450.00 

Henry  Bromfleld  Rogers  Memorial,     ....  450.00 

Henry  Lee  Memorial, 450.00 

John  Tyndall  Scholarship 500.00    11,150.00 

Prizes. 

Andrew  P.  Peabody, 200.00 

(George  B.  Sohier, 250.00 

John  O.  Sargent, 100.00         550.00 

$78,338.17 

Table  No.  II. 

THE    COLLEGE. 

RECEIPTS. 
From  Term  Bills. 

Instruction, $208,140.00 

Rents  available  for  general  expenses, 52,447.88  260,587.38 

Income  of  Scholarship  Funds. 

Abbot, 175.46 

Alford  (accumulating), 55.72 

Amounts  carried  forward,  $231 .  18f260,587.88 
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Table  II.,  continued. 

RECEIPTS. 

Amounts  brought  forward $281.18f260,587.83 

Bartlett, S78.21 

Baosett, 290.20 

Billow, 618.16 

Bowditch, 6,686.89 

Bright,  i  income  of  Bright  Legacy, 1,287.60 

Browne, 186;46 

Boluff  Sterling  Ohoate, 816.42 

COftMOf  1809, 88b.22 

"       1814, 161.67 

'<       1815  (Kirkland), 286.62 

"       1817, 201.78 

18d8  (accumulating), 168.82 

1886  (accumulating), 162.64 

1841, 210.89 

1852  (Dana)  (accumulating),     .  .  .  281.89 


IC 

<l 

II 

"       1856,  from  special  iuTestment,   .   .  .         600.00 
**       1867  (accumuUting), 168.26 


Orowninehield  (accumulating), 614.88 

George  and  Martha  Derby, 278.00 

Wm.  Samuel  Bliot, 276.19 

r, 800.60 

Augustine  0-ambrill, 618.19 

Charles  Haven  Goodwin, 804.43 

Greene  (accumulating), 166.11 

Price  Oreenleaf, 8,000.00 

[oar, 298.96 

M  (accumulating), 498.68 

HoUie, 276.06 

Henry  B.  Humphrey, 864.77 

William  Merrick, 266.89 

Morey, 389.66 

Pennoyer.    Interest, $116.26 

Annuity,      171.00  29^M 

Perkins  (accumulating), 16^12 

Bodger  (accumulating), 44.60 

Henry  Bromfleld  Bog^ers, 169.64 

BdwardBussell  (accumulating), 160.82 

Mary  &  Leverett  Saltonstall  (accumulating) ,  298.08 

Dorothy  Saltonstall  (accumulating),   ....  49.28 

Savage, 800.00 

Sever, 164.89 

Sewall, 602.69 

Shattuok, 2,892.83 

Slade, 296.66 

Story  (accumulating), 172.27 

Stoughton  (accumulating), 60.20 

Amounts  carried  forward,    .   .   .     $28,881.069260,587.38 
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Table  II.,  coMmnnBD. 

RECEIPTS. 

Amounts  brought  forward,  .   .   .   .  $28,881.06  $260,587.83 

Oorham  Thomaa,     207.91 

Toppaxi, 858.59 

TownjMnd,. 1,359.95 

Waloott, 205.88 

Whiting, 525.51      26,488.40 

Received  from  the  Trustee  of  the  Thayer  ScholarBhips,  $,8000.00 

**        for  the  Warren  H.  Cudworth           '*  600.00 

<<         *'    ''  etoorge  Emerson  Lowell       *'  400.00 
«         *<    t*  Matthews    Scholarships  (i   of  net 

rents  of  Hall), 5,891.33       9,391.38 

Other  Beneficiary  Funds,  income  of. 

''Exhibitions,"      506.45 

Palfrey  "  Exhibition," 92.49 

Samuel  Ward.    From  special  investment,  .   .  50.00 

John  0-lover  (accumulating), 82.04 

Ctnincy  iSifts, 665.68 

Moses  i)ay, 276.46 

Munroe, 584.86 

Price  Oreenleaf  Aid, 17,189.42 

Scholarship   and  Beneficiary  Money 

Returned,  income, $108.56 

Returned  by  beneficiaries,    .   .   .       242.00  850.56     19,597.45 

Pri2e  Funds,  income  of. 

Ward  Nicholas  Boylston  Prizes  for  Elocution,  $209.04 

James  Bowdoin  Prizes  for  Dissertations,    .  .  678.67 

Edward  Hopkins  Gift  for  "  Deturs." 

From  Trustees, $229.30 

Interest  on  unexpended  balance,  .         61.75  291.05 

Chauncey  Wright .  .  35.12       1,218.88 

Funds  for  Instruction,  income  of, 

Alford  Professorship, $1,429.07 

Boylston        "         1,459.36 

Eliot                ««          1,118.48 

J.  Phillips'  addition  to  Eliot  Professorship,  600.00 

Erving  Professorship, 180.25 

Fisher            <<               1,853.54 

Hersey          '*              i  inc.  of  the  Fund,  624.71 

HoUis             *'               (Mathematics),  .   .  192.97 

HoUis            **               (Divinity),     .   .   .  1,777.68 

McLean        <'               2,217.74 

Perkins         *'               1,081.50 

Plummer      **               1,288.58 

Pope               "               2,708.76 

Bnmford       •'               2,906.71 

Amounts  carried  forward,  .   .   .   .  $19,329.24  $817,288.89 
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Table  II.,  gomtinttbd. 

RECEIPTS. 

Amounts  brought  forward,  .  •   .  .  $19,829.24  $817,228.89 

Smith            "               1,191.71 

Fund  for  Permanent  Tutors, 836.86 

Thos.  Lee  Fund  for  the  Hersey  Profosflorship ,  1,119.82 

The*.  Lee     <«     <<  Beading, 818.5Q 

Clau  Subscription, 7,467.50 

Henry  Flynt, 16.89 

Paul  Dudley  Fund, 146.26 

Gifts  for  salaries,      950.00     81,871.88 

Income  of  Jonathan  Phillips  unrestricted  Fund,  $1,622.25 

'<       "  John  A.  Blanchard           *<           '<  54.07 

"       <«  Daniel  H.  Pierce                '*            ''  664.38 

"        *'  J.  W.  P.  Abbot  Fund  (accumulating),  .  263.78 

"  John  E.  Thayer  « 794.08 

"  Fund  for  Religious  Services, 58.25 

"  Qumey  Fund, 9,309.81 

*'  Classical  Publication  Fund  of  the  Class  of 

1856, 326.82 

**  Increase  Sumner  Wheeler  Fund, .  .  .  2,575.00 

*'  Henry  Warren  Torrey  Fund, 214.60 

**  The  Joseph  Levering  Fund  for  Physical 

Research, 159.84     16,087.28 

Hemenway  Gymnasium. 

For  use  of  lockers, 2,880.00 

Carey  Athletic  Building. 

Additional  gift  from  Henry  Astor  Carey,  .  .  800.70 

Interest  on  unexpended  balance, 8.63 

For  use  of  lockers, 152.00          956.88 

Jeiforson  Physical  Laboratory. 

Income  from  Endowment, 3,862.50 

Interest  on  unexpended  balance, 20.34       8,882.84 

Professor  Cooke's  addition  to  the  University  Museum. 

Gifts  received, 4,100.00 

Interest  on  unexpended  balance, 64.78       4,164.73 

Sanskrit  Department. 

Additional  gift  from  Henry  C.  Warren,  .   .   .  750.00 

Geological  Department. 

Gift  of  Charles  Fairchild  for  immediate  use,  2,500.00 

Interest, 15.62       2,515.62 

Psychological  Laboratory  and  Library. 

Gifts  received 4,300.00 

Interest  on  unexpended  balance, 96.77       4,396.77 

Amount  carried  forward,    ....  $384,188.24 
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TaBLB  II.,   CONTIKUKD. 

RECEIPTS. 

Amount  brought  forward,   ....  #384,188.24 

Classical  Libraiy. 

Gifts  received, 6,400.00 

Accrued  interest  received  with  slihscriptions,    .  43.34 

Interest  on  unexpended  balance, 54.90       6,498.24 

Historical  Library. 

Gifts  received, 1,825.00 

Interest  on  unexpended  balance, 12.28       1,887.28 

Botanic  Garden. 

Income  of  Fund, . 2,168.10 

"       "  Lowell  Fund 2,944.46 

**       «  John  li.  Busaell  Fund, 25.76 

Sale  of  flowers,  &c. ,  to  Soc.  Coll.  Inatr.  of  Women,  50.00 

Rent  of  house, 700.00       6,888.81 

Botanical  Building. 

Interest  on  unexpended  balance, 10.11 

Herbarium.    Income  of  Fund,      1,220.84 

Gifts  for  present  use, 8,750.00 

Received  from  Professor  Gray's  copyrights,    .  2,518.28 

Income  from  John  L.  RuBsell  Fund,    ....  77.25 

Sale  of  duplicate  books, 88.45       7,654.27 

Sundries. 

For  use  of  rooms  by  College  Society, 448.01 

Sale  of  tickets  to  Commencement  Dinner,  .   .   .  687.00 

**    "  Chemistry  and  Physics  pamphlets,  .   .   .  108.47 

*<    <*  old  examination  papers, 819.16 

«*    •'  old  piano, 800.00 

<*    **  Historical  Monographs 385.67 

«    ((  grass  and  wood  from  College  Yar;l,    .   .  47.00 

Fees  for  admission  examinations,  &c.,    ....  1,342.00 

Fees  for  Summer  Courses,  balance  1890,  $421.50 

**     "        **              ♦*        1891,    .   .   .  7,686.00  8,107.50 

Laboratory  fees  received. 

Chemical, $6,274.68 

Physical, 1,823.60 

Natural  Histor>, 1,972.50  10,070.63 

Gifts  for  books  for  class-room  libraries,  ....  223.00 

Gift  for  apparatus,  &c.  for  Greek  Department,  .  500.00 

"     ••         "          for  Historical  Department,  .  150.00     22,633.44 

Total  receipts, $428,204.89 

PAYMENTS. 

Paid  the  incumbents  of  the  following  Scholarships. 

Abbot, $160.00 

Bartlett, 260.00 

BasseU, 260.00 

Billow, 683.84 

Amount  carried  forward, $1,243.34 
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Table  II.,  continued. 

PAYMENTS. 

Amount  brought  forward, $1,248.84 

Bowditch, 5,600.00 

Bright, 1,260.00 

Browne, 150.00 

Buluif  Sterling  Choate, 300.00 

Warren  H.  Gudworth, COO.OO 

Clau(xfl802, 200.00 

"       1814, 150.00 

'<      1815  (Kirkland), 200.00 

"      1817, 150.00 

"       1841, 200.00 

1856, COO.OO 

George  and  Martlia  Derby,      250.00 

Wm.  Samuel  Eliot, 250.00 

Farrar,      300.00 

Bichard  Augustine  Gambrill, 400.00 

Charles  Haven  Goodwin, 800.00 

Greenleaf, 3,000.00 

Hoar, 250.00 

HoUis, 200.00 

Henry  B.  Humphrey, 225.00 

George  Emerson  Lowell, 400.00 

Matthews, 4,500.00 

William  Merrick, 200.00 

Morey,      300.00 

Pennoyer, 270.00 

Henry  Bromfleld  Sogers, 160.00 

Savage,        300.00 

Sever, 150.00 

Sewall,     400.00 

Shattuck, 2,016.67 

Slade, 333.84 

Thayer, 3,000.00 

Gorham  Thomas,     200.00 

Toppan, 300.00 

Townsend, 1,116.66 

Walcott, 100.00 

Whiting,      500.00  $29,955.01 

F^d  other  Beneficiaries  from  the  following  Funds. 

Exhibitions, 505.64 

Palfrey  Exhibition, 90.00 

Samuel  Ward, 50.00 

Quincy  Tufts, 541.00 

Bay  Fund, 264.17 

MunroeFund, 512.00 

Price  Greenleaf  Aid, 20,929.97 

Scholarship  and  Beneficiary  Money  Returned,  •   .  55.96    22,948.78 

Amount  carried  forward, $52,903.74 
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Table  II.,  continued. 

PAYMENTS. 

Amount  brought  forward, 952,908.74 

Prizes.    Boylston  Prizes  for  Elocution, 256.00 

Bowdoin  Prizes  for  Dissertations,     625.00 

<'Deturs*' from  Hopkina  Donation, 255.32     1,185.82 

Hexnenway  Gymnasium. 

Salaries  and  wages, « 5,720.00 

Janitors  and  cleaning, 1,863.63 

Fuel,  water,  gas,  and  sundries, 1,542.79 

Bepurs  and  improvements, 290.04 

Apparatus, 854.05 

Photographing, 150.00 

9,420.51 
Less  amount  receired  from  other  Departments,    1,584.49     7,886.02 

Oarey  Athletic  Building. 

Construction  account, 351.27 

Janitors  and  cleaning, 569.96 

Fuel,  water,  gas,  and  sundries, 380.81      1,802.04 

Jefferson  Physical  Laboratory. 

Insurance, 100.00 

Spent  on  building  and  fixtures, 334.27 

Laboratory  expenses, $3,122.85 

Less  part  paid  by  the  College,  .   .   .         600.00    2,522.85      2,957.12 

John  £.  Thayer  Fund. 

Expenses  of  Quarterly  Journal  of  Economics,  .   .  598.23 

Henry  Warren  Torrey  Fund. 

Printing  Harvard  Historical  Monographs  (part) ,  .  123.00 

Classical  Publication  Fund  of  the  Class  of  1866. 

Printing  Studies  in  Classical  Philology, 300.00 

Sanskrit  Department. 

Printing  Harvard  Oriental  Series, 899.64 

Psychological  Laboratory  and  Library. 

Paid  for  apparatus,  books,  &c., 1,910.89 

Professor  Cooke's  addition  to  the  University  Museum. 

Paid  on  account  of  construction,  &c., 10,366.61 

Salaries  for  instruction, 198,627.29 

Payments  for  College  Edifices  not  valued  on  Treasurer's 
books. 
Repairs  and  improvements,  &c. , 12,822.34 

Botanic  Oarden,  for  salaries,  labor,  repairs,  materials,  &c. ,  8,224.39 

Botanical  Building. 

Paid  on  account  of  construction,  &c., 9,798.12 

Herbarium,  for  salaries,  labor,  repairs,  materials,  &c., .  6,329-84 

Amount  carried  forward, $315,184.58 
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Table  II.,  continued. 
PAYMENTS. 

Amount  brought  forward, $816,184.68 

Summer  Schools. 

Salaries. $4,237.00 

Clerical  services, 418.00 

Supplies,  materials,  &c., 944.46 

Printing, 127.00       6,726.46 

Paid  from  gifts  for  Books  for  Political  Economy  Dept.,        83.96 

«*  .«  ««  «»  Music  "           199.68 

*«  »«  »»  *•  French  **             15.08 

<.  a  i»  ««  Mathematical  **             67.68 

«*  t4  4*  «i  German  **             80.12 

It  t(  tt  ««  Social  Questions,  81.02 

i«  "  »*  **  Classical  Library,  3,705.16 

.*  I.  u  4«  Historical     **  772.02       4,994.61 

gift  of  N.  C.  Naah  for  Greek  Department,   .      500.00 
*♦    "  John  T.  Morse,  Jr.,  for  Historical 

apparatus, 137.45  637.46 

General  Expenses. 

Appropriations  for  collections  and  laboratories. 
Physical  Apparatus(Prof.Trowbridge),$l,000.00 
Mineralogy  and  Chemistry  (Prof.  Cooke),    800.00 

BoUny  (Prof.  Goodale), 260.00 

Botany  (Prof.  Parlow), 860.00 

Geology  (Prof.  Shaler), 400.00 

Zoology  (Prof.  Mark), 260.00 

Psychology  (Prof.  James), 100.00 

Fine  Arts  (Prof.  Norton), 200.00 

Geography  (Prof.  Davis), 100.00 

Petrography  (Instructor  Wolff),  .  .  .  60.00 
Drawing  (Instructor  Moore),  ....  160.00 
Laboratory  fees  appropriated,  .  .  .  10,070.63 
Fuel  and  service  in  Nat.  Hist.  Labor's,  1,500.00 
Furniture  and  fittings  for  the  Geologi- 
cal Section  of  the  Museum 1,600.00    16,720.63 

Jefferson  Physical  Laboratory. 

Expenses  paid  by  the  College,  .    .    .   .  600.00 

Appleton  Chapel. 

Preaching  and  morning  services,  8,316.00 

Organist  and  Choir-master,  .    .   .  1,400.00 

Choir, 1,400.00 

Books,  hymnals,  and  music,     .   .  199. 19 

Fuel,  gas,  cleaning,  &c.,    ....  1,096.09 

Services  and  wages, 153.76      7,664.08 

Admission  examinations. 1,375.41 

Advertising, 76.00 


Amounts  carried  forward,  $1,450.41924,884.669326,543.10 
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Table  II.,  continued. 

PAYMENTS. 

Amounts  brought  forward,  $1,450.41  $24,884.66  $826,543.10 
Greneral  Expenses. 

Cleaning  and  care  of  College  buildings 

not  valued  on  Treasurer's  books,    •  11,606.14 

College  Yard  expenses,  labor,  material, 

&c., 8,982.76 

Commencement  Dinner, 529.88 

Deans  and  Chairmen  Committees,  sal- 
aries, clerical  and  office  expenses,  •  10,967.30 

Fuel,  &c., 5,476.91 

Furniture 2,719.67 

Freight,  diplomas,  and  sundries,     .   .  1,508.06 

Gas 2,360.44 

Music,  Class-Day, 125.00 

Pews  hired  in  Cambridge  churches,    .  1,140.00 

Printing  office,  expenses,  .  $14,764.55 
Less  amount  rec*d  from 

other  Departments,  .    .     8,573.16  6,191.39 

Printing, 1,086.02 

Services  of  examiners  and  proctors,   .  5,271.36 

"        **  assistants  to  instructors,  .  1,366.49 

"        "  undergraduates,     ....  565.01 

Assistant  in  Geological  Library,  .    .    .  250.00 

Supplies,  tools,  and  materials,     .   .    .  788.43 

Watchmen, 614.50 

Water  rates, 438.75    58,387.42     83,272.08 

Total  payments, $409,815.18 


Table  No.  III. 
THE    LIBRARY. 

RECEIPTS. 

Income  of  the  following  Funds  for  the  purchase  of  books. 

Subscription  for  Library, $544.25 

Nathaniel  I.  Bowditch, 109.13 

Bright,  A  income  of  the  Bright  Legacy,  $1,287.50 

Interest  on  balance, 5.82  1,293.32 

Cronstantius,  h  of  income  for  the  purchase  of  books,  669.61 

Benny, 273.26 

Eliza  Farrar,              • 280.57 

Horace  A.  Ha'^en, 161.50 

Francis  B.  Hayes, 519.84 

Oeorge  Hayward,      271.25 

Amount  carried  forward, $4,122.73 
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Table  III.,  continued. 

RECEIPTS. 

Amount  brought  forward, $4,122.73 

Thomas  HoIUb,         128.60 

Sidney  Homer,      108,41 

Frederick  A.  Lane, 273.52 

I-o^ell 1,166.43 

Charles  Hinot.  From  special  investm't,  $4,200.00 

Interest  on  unexpended  balance,            2.11  4,202.11 

Lucy  Osgood, 368.89 

Kary  Osgood, 360.19 

Stephen  Salisbury, 275.47 

Sever, 1,034.79 

Samuel  Shapleigh, 212.08 

Charles  Sumner, 1,931.71 

Ichabod  Tucker.  From  special  inveatm't,  $200.00 

Interest  on  unexpended  balance,          2.42  202.42 

George  W.  Wales.     Gift, 200.00 

Interest  on  unexpended  balance,         10.09  210.09 

James  Walker, .  .  .  820.76 

Thomas  W.  Ward, 272.90 

Executors  of  Hobert  Waterston. 

Interest  on  unexpended  balance,    ....  29.97 

J.  Huntington  Wolcott, 64. 37gl5, 770.34 

Gift  from  Dante  Society, 74.26 

Sale  of  duplicates,  &c., 8.62        82.77 

James  Savage  Fund  for  general  expenses  (}  of  income),  1,397.25 

Constantius              **          *'             «         i  *<       <<  669.60 

Daniel Treadwell    •'          **            "      644.46 

Daniel  Austin         "          •«            <»      320.84 

Eben  Wright            «•           «*             "       5,160.00 


Jarvis  **  " 


i( 


25.76 


Price  Greenleaf        "  *'  "       17,139.42  25,247.32 

Fees  for  use  of  Library ,       220.00 

Sale  of  Bulletins,  &c. , 26.40       246.40 

$41,346.83 


PAYMENTS. 
For  Books  from 

Subscription   Fund, $641.82 


Bowditch 

Bright 

Constantius 

Dexmy 

Farrar 


Hayward 


105.62 
1,163.07 
697.09 
278.28 
418.62 
154.72 
628. 14 
269.33 


Amount  carried  forward, $4,146.69 
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Table  III.,  contikued. 

PAYMENTS. 

Amount  brought  forward, $4,146.69 

HoUis              Fund, 129.40 

Homer                <'       97.93 

Lane                   '*       267.62 

Lowell                »*       610.72 

Minot                  '*       8,074.54 

Lucy  Osgood    *'      382.50 

Mary  Osgood    ''      336.95 

Salisbury          '*      139.25 

Sever                 '*      995.14 

Shapleigh           *'       243.82 

Sumner              "      1,851.68 

Tucker                «•       247.32 

Wales  Gift, 157.42 

Walker  Fund, 765.04 

Ward          «•         265.69 

Waterston  Gif  t 63.19 

Pumess         "        47.40 

Dante  Society  money, 67.89 

Duplicate  money, 1.75 

Subscription  of  1880, 18.89  $13,905.33 

Salaries  and  wagea,     20,997.07 

Binding, 1,678.71 

Stationery,  postage,  supplies,  &c., 637.57 

Fuel, 1,023.70 

Repairs  and  improvements, 265.28 

Freight,  water,  and  sundries, 265.68 

Janitors  and  cleaning, 1,092.18 

Furniture, 212.40 

Bulletins,  and  other  printing, 1,926.95    27,999.54 

$41,904.87 


Table  No.  IV. 

DIVINITY  SCHOOL. 
RECEIPTS. 


Income  of  the  following  Funds  applicable  to  Salaries. 

Divinity  School,  balance $1,411.25 

Bex\iamin  Bussey  Professorship, 1,935.58 

Parkman  Professorship, 824.82 

John  Hancock  Professorship, 309.41 

Winn  Professorship  of  Ecclesiastical  History,     .    2,489.82 

Samuel  I>exter 1,044.42 

Henry  lAenow, 473.03 

Mary  P.  Townsend, 270.37 

Amount  carried  forward, $8,758.70 
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RECEIPTS. 

Amount  brought  forward, $8,768.70 

Winthrop  Ward, 108.15 

Samuel  Hoar, 54.07 

Abraham  W.  Fuller, 54.07 

Oaroline  Merriam, 54.07 

Jo8ei>h  Baker, 405.56 

Thomaa  Tileston  of  New  York  Endowment,     .  2,060.00 

Oliver  Ames, 875.50 

Henry  P.  Kidder 515.00 

Abby  Crocker  Richmond, 51.50 

New  Endowment, 8,678.49 

William  B.  Spooner  Legacy. 

Interest  received  from  Trustees,   .  $888.83 

Income  of  Fund, 800.40  683.73  $17,248.84 

Income  of  Scholarship  Funds. 

Jackson  Foundation, 724.66 

Thomas  Gary, 264.66 

George  Chapman, 125.61 

Joshua  Clapp, 206.05 

J.  Henry  Kendall, 281.40 

Nancy  Kendall, 165.42     1,767.80 

Income  of  other  Funds. 

Joshua  Clapp, 112.17 

William  Pomroy, 54.07 

Hannah  C.  Andrews, .  27.04 

Lewis  €h>uld, 46.92 

Daniel  Austin, 45.88 

Abner  W.  Buttrick, 665.59 

Adams  Ayer, 51.50 

John  W.  Quinby, 66.74 

John  L.  Bussell, 51.50 

Interest  on  Beneficiary  money  returned,    ....  129.37      1,250.73 

Beiyamin  Bnssey  Trust  (i  of  net  income  for  use  of 

this  School), 3,917.12 

Gift  from  Society  for  Promoting  Theological  Education,  1 ,500.00 

Sale  of  duplicate  hooks,  &c., •  30.50 

Term  Bills. 

For  instruction, 2,474.38 

For  rents,       2,920.00     5,894.38 

$81,109.37 

PAYMENTS. 

For  Salaries  for  instruction, $20,022.32 

Services  and  wages, 1,975.31 

Labor,  repairs,  and  improvements, 1,371.72 

Cleaning  and  care  of  rooms, 1,414.86 

Amount  carried  forward,    ....    $24,784.21 
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PAYMENTS. 

Amount  brought  forward,  ....    $24,784.21 

Books  and  binding, 600.07 

Printing, 55.50 

Fuel,  gaa,  and  water, 667.90 

Stationery,  postage,  diplomas,  and  sundries,     •   .   .  140.19 

Collation, 75.00 

Furniture, 48.38 

Proportion  of  expenses  of  Gymnasium, 154.20 

Advertising, 97. 10  $26,517.55 

Paid  the  incumbents  of  the  following  Scholarships. 

Jackaon  Foundation, 693.84 

Thomas  Gary, 240.00 

George  Chapman, 100.00 

Joshua  Clapp, 125.00 

Nancy  Kendall, 140.00 

J.  Henry  Kendall, 140.00     1,438.84 

Paid  beneficiaries  from  the  following  Funds  : 

Abner  W.  Buttrick, 600.00 

William  Pomroy, 51.87        651.87 

$28,607.76 

Table  No.  V. 

LAW    SCHOOL. 

RECEIPTS. 
Income  of  the  following  Funds. 

Law  School,  balance, 91,675.4S 

Nathan  Dane  Professorship, 811.12 

Bex^'amin  Bussey     *<  1,234.97 

Isaac  Boyall  **  429.56 

New  Professorship, 4,892.24 

Law  School  Book  Fund, 2,282.12 

Bex^amin  Bussey  Trust  (|  of  net  income  for 

use  of  this  School), 8,917.12 

John  Foster,  income  for  Law  Students  every 

second  year, 168.86  $15,405.94 

Term  Bills. 

For  instruction 40,450.00 

Anonymous  gift  for  instruction  in  the  Peculiarities  of 

Massachusetts  Law, 1,000.00 

Sale  of  duplicate  books,  &c., 12.40 

Repayment  of  Scholarship  money  with  interest,  .   •   .   .  170.00 

$57,038.34 

PAYMENTS. 

For  Salaries  for  instruction, $29,870.00 

Librarian  and  Assistants, 4,060.80 

Amount  carried  forward $88,930.80 
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PAYMENTS. 

Amount  broaght  forward,  ....  $88,980.80 

Janitors,  cleaning,  ftc., •  .  1,068.80 

Books  and  binding, 4,008.75 

Fuel, 835.87 

Oas, 698.70 

Printing 425.25 

Scholarships, 1,850.00 

Labor,  repairs,  and  improrements, 727.51 

Stationery  and  postage, 260.11 

Freight,  diplomas,  and  sundries, 869.20 

Water  rates, 98.90 

Furniture, 454.17 

Serrices  of  examiners  and  proctors, 96.08 

Proportion  of  expenses  of  Gymnasium, 1,049.82 

Insurance, 50.00  #45,402.46 


Table  No.  VI. 

MEDICAL    SCHOOL. 

RECEIPTS. 

Income  of  the  following  Funds. 

Medical  School,  balance, $2,946.47 

Jackson, 988.44 

Warren,  for  Anatomical  Museum, 676.81 

Ward  Nicholas  BoylBton,  for  Medical  Prizes,  .  171.08 

Ward  Nicholas  Boylston,  for  Medical  Books,  176.08 

George  C.  Shattuck, 882.14 

Hersey  Professorship,  }  income  of  the  Aind,  .   .  416.47 

Medical  Library  Fund 104.39 

Qnincy  Tofts, 108.00 

David  Williams  Cheever  Scholarship,  ....  267.89 
Oeorge  Cheyne  Shattuck  Memorial  Fellowship,        64.87 

John  Ware                                "               **  64.87 

Charles  Eliot  Ware                 "               ''  64.87 

Sdward  K.  Barringer, 1,313.92 

Henry  Harris,  i  of  income,     770.98 

KaryW.  Swett, 811.89 

Samuel  W.  Swett,    • 1,030.00 

BamnelE.  Fits, 94.56 

EUis  Gift, 18.42 

J.  Ingersoll  Bowditch, 317.91 

New  subscription, 1,160.91 

Henry  F.  Sears'  gift  for  addition  to  Medical  School. 

Interest  on  balance, 224.73  $12,668.64 

CKfts  for  present  use, 1,070.00 

Amount  carried  forward, $13,738.54 
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EECEIPTS. 

Amount  brought  forward, $18,738.54 

Term  Bills. 

For  instruction, #68,684.08 

For  graduation  fees, 2,100.00 

In  Cliemical  Laboratory,  breakage  and  chemicals,    1,022.25 

In  Practical  Anatomy,  for  use  of  material,    .   •   .       690.00 

For  extra  examination  fees, 119.00    67,616.33 

From  Dental  and  Veterinary  Schools  for  Laboratory 

instruction, 488.00 

Repayment  of  advances  for  the  purchase  of  microscopes,  200.00 

Use  of  lecture  room  by  Medical  Society, 60.00 

$82,096.87 

PAYMENTS. 
Boylflton  Medical  Prizes. 

Advertising, #52.00 

Warren  Anatomical  Museum. 

Expenses  and  additions  to  collection, 810.67 

Edward  M.  Barringer  Scholarship  No.  1,   .  #800.00 

"    2,   .      200.00       600.00 

David  Williams  Cheever  Scholarship, 200.00 

Faculty  Scholarships, 800.00 

Beneficiaries  from  Foster  income, 125.00      1,626.00 

J.  Ingersoll  Bowditch  Fund. 

Physiological  apparatus,  &c., 228.68 

Ellis  Gift. 

Expenses  in  Physiological  Laboratory, 204.81 

Chemical  Laboratory, 1,025.59 

Physiological  Laboratory, 400.00 

Anatomy, 1,750.00 

Pathological  Laboratory, 100.00 

Bacteriological  Laboratory, 400.00 

Obstetrics,      800.00 

Histology  and  Embryology, 800.00 

Materia  Medica, 50.00 

Bandaging  and  apparatus, 100.00 

Hygiene, 50.00 

Salaries  for  instruction, 49,051.00 

Repairs  and  improvements, 495. 14 

Microscopes 728.00   54,744.73 

Hezuy  F.  Sears'  gift  for  new  addition. 

Paid  on  account  of  construction,  &c., 27,531.00 

Graduates  courses,  fees  repaid  to  Instructors, 2,143.50 

Summer  **  "        i»       **  ».  1,425.00     3,668.60 

General  Expenses. 

Advertising  and  catalogues, 1,000.00 

Books,  from  Library  Fund, 249.89 

Amounts  carried  forward,  ....      $1,249.89  #88,264.89 
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PAYMENTS. 

Amounts  brought  forward,     ....  $1,249.89  $88|264.89 
General  Expenses. 

Fuel, 1,956.46 

Gas,      962.38 

Insurance,      197.50 

Printing, 815.60 

Services  and  wages, 2,916.17 

Stationery  and  postage, 294.02 

Water  rates,      666.40 

Furniture, •       296.36 

Janitors  and  cleaning, 8,562.67 

Freight,  diplomas,  and  sundries, 808.58 

Supplies,  tools,  and  material, 838.84   12,952.66 

9101,217.55 


Table  No.  VII. 

DENTAL    SCHOOL. 

RECEIPTS. 

Income  of  the  following  Funds. 

Dental  School,  balance, $6.13 

Endowment, 480.65       $486.78 

Term  Bills,  for  instruction, 7,040.00 

Fees  from  Infirmary, 3,068.92 

"      **    Laboratory, 1,646.88     4,705.80 

Gifts  for  present  use, 135.00 

$12,867.58 


PAYMENTS. 

AdTertising  and  catalogues, $404.63 

Care  of  rooms  and  cleaning, 1,171.36 

Freight,  diplomas,  &c., 145.61 

Fuel, 247.76 

Gas 143.13 

Supplies,  apparatus,  &c., 1,608.46 

Fomiture, 91.00 

Repairs  and  improvements, 144.94 

Salaries  for  instruction, 4,160.00 

8tationeiy  and  postage, 74.25 

Water  rates, 161.40 

Medical  School,  for  Laboratory  instruction, 327.00  $8,669.44 
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Table  No.  VIII, 

LAWRENCE   SCIENTIFIC   SCHOOL,  AND    MUSEUM  OF 

COMPARATIVE    ZOOLOGY. 

RECEIPTS. 
Income  of  the  following  Funds. 

Lawrence  Scientific  School,  balance      $271.15 

ProfeBSonhip  of  Engineering, 1,998.56 

Abbott  Lawrence, 8,169.10 

James  Lawrence^ 2,594.81 

John  B.  Barringrer, 1,580.38 

Gray  Pand  for  Zoological  Museum, 2,575.00 

flturgie  Hooper, 5,150.00 

Agaimiw  KemoriaL    Interest,     .  .  $18,994.20 

From  special  inyestment,  .   .   .      1,315.20  15,309.40 

Teachers  and  Pupils, .  .  .  891.09 

Humboldt, 898.66 

PermanentFundfor  Museum  of  Zoology,    .   .   .  6,049.65  889,487.80 

Gift  of  Mrs.  Benjamin  S.  Botch  to  build  and  equip 

an  electrical  engineering  workshop,    .......    10,000.00 

Interest, •  8.88 

10,008.88 

Term  Bills,  for  instruction,     18,551.50 

068,047.18 

PAYBIENTS. 

Paid  on  tne  order  of  the  Faculty  of  the  Museum  of  Com- 
paratiye  Zoology,  from  the  following  Funds. 

Gray, $2,575.00 

Ag^assiz  Memorial,  general  expenses,   ....  18,622.55 

Agassiz  Memorial,  advances  repaid,     ....  1,686.85 

Teachers  and  Pupils, 891.09 

Humboldt, 398.66 

Permanent, 6,049.65 

Sturgis  Hooper,  Professor  of  Geology,     .   .   .  5, 190.00 $29,918.80 

Salaries  for  instruction, 16,609.10 

Instruments  and  apparatus,      574.87 

Books,  Engineering  Department, 100.00 

Books  and  binding, 249.97 

Printing, 109.25 

Fuel, 819.14 

Gas,  water,  freight,  and  sundries, 64.45 

Janitor  and  cleaning,     811.00 

Labor  and  repairs,  .   * 297.65 

Expenses  Chemical  Laboratory  (part  of), 182.58 

Scholarships, 1,150.00 

Proportion  of  expenses  of  Gymnasium, 830.97 

Furniture, * 887.75 

Advertising, 254.26   20,840.44 

f50,754.24 
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Table  No.  IX. 

OBSERVATORY. 

RBCEIFTS. 
Income  of  the  following  FondB. 

Bdward  B.  PhiUiiw, 5,680.14 

James  Hayward, 1,081.50 

Bobert  Treat  Paine, 6,185.66 

Paine  Prof essonhip  of  Practical  Astronomy,   .   .  2,575.00 

Uriah  A.  Bqyden, 11,744.87 

Angrnatufl  Story, 689.07 

David  Sean, 1,418.46 

Joaiali  ilnincy, 603.63 

James  Savage  (i  of  net  income),     465.75 

Charlotte  Harris, 103.00 

Thomas  0«  Appleton, 257.50 

J.  Ingersoll  Bowditch, 128.75 

New  Endowment, 2,575.00  $88,507.68 

From  sale  of  time  signala, 2,933.84 

<i       <i    11  Observatory  publications, 2.00 

"     «•  grass, 20.00      2,955.34 

L  Henry  Draper,  gift  for  special  research  (ad- 
ditional),       10,000.00 

Interest  on  unexpended  balance, 41.20    10,041.20 

Catherine  W.  Brace's  gift  for  a  photographic 

telescope,  interest  on  unexpended  balance,   ....  1,592.59 
Subscriptions  towards  the  construction  of  a  flre-proof 

building, 1,800.00 

Interest  on  balance 30.54      1,830.54 

$49,927.50 

PAYMENTS.  ^^^"""^^ 

From  Uriah  A.  Boyden  Fund,  supplies,  apparatus, 

services,  &c.,      $28,567.35 

'*     Draper  Memorial,  supplies,  apparatus,  servi- 
ces, &c., 9,911.46 

Bruce  gift  for  telescope, 1,667.56 

Josiah  <luincy  Fund,  printing  Observatory  public'ns,  889.87 

Salaries  and  wages, 14,859.86 

Cleaning  and  care  of  Observatory, 412.00 

Gas, 122.70 

Instruments  and  apparatus,  including  repairs  on  same,  1,446.94 

Bepairs  and  improvements  on  buildings  and  grounds,  .  1,975.91 

Stationery,  postage,  and  telegraphing,     398.65 

Fael, 124.20 

Books  and  bindhig, 478.60 

Water  rates, 67.90 

Priming, 2,338.62 

VMght,  chemicals,  and  sondries, 440.90 

Amounts  carried  forward,   ....  $22,661.18  $41,086.24 


(I 
(I 
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PAYMENTS. 

AmounU  brought  forward  .  ,  .  .   .  $22,661. 18  #41,086.24 

Fnmitare, 105.82 

Interest  on  adyances, 69.90 

On  account  of  adTanoes  to  Obseryatory  real  estate  repaid,        440. 12 

Supplies  and  materials, 555.20 

Rent  of  house 90.00   28,922.22 

$64,958.46 


Table  No.  X. 

BUSSEY    INSTITUTION. 

RECEIPTS. 

Interest  on  unexpended  balance, #458.71 

From  Bussey  Trust  (1  net  income), 7,884.24 

From  Bussey  Building  Fund, 81.36 

Fees  for  instruction, 670.00 

Sale  of  wood,  hay,  and  sundries, 2,053.19 

Horticultural  Department,  sale  of  flowers  and  plants,  .   .  1,586.77 

Boardof  horses,  cattle,  &c., 1,764.69  814,898.96 


PAYMENTS. 

For  Salaries, 6,10^.00 

Books, 27.84 

Fuel  for  school  building, 21.98 

Services  and  wages 2,064.77 

Horticultural  Department,  expenses, 2,082.52 

Repairs  and  improTements, '.   .   .   .  171.14 

Grain, 629.71 

Advertising, 58.00 

Horse  shoeing, 107.28 

Seeds, 16.61 

Farming  tools, 216.12 

Freight,  telegrams,  weighing  hay,  &c., 84.77  #11,480.24 


James  Arnold  Fond. 


BeceipU, 
Income  of  Fund, #7,974.77 

PoyiMfite, 
19/20  of  income  carried  to  Arnold  Arboretum, |7,576.M 
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Arnold  Aiboretom* 

lUceipU» 

Inoome  of  unexpended  balance, $811.68 

From  James  Arnold  Fund, 7,576.04 

Sale  of  wood,  grass,  &c.,  .  •  •  .  • 988.95  $8,871. 

PaymenU. 

Salaryof  Director  and  Assistant, $8,500.00 

Expenses  of  Arboretum,  serrices,  labor,  &c., 6,988.70  $10,488.70 


Table  No.  XI. 
SCHOOL   OF   VETERINARY   MEDICINE. 

Receipts. 

Term  bills,  for  instruction, $2,286.00 

••        t(      tt  graduation  fees, 180.00 

'*         '*      **  extra  examinations, 12.00  $2,427.00 

Subscribers  to  Veterinary  Hospital, 1,770.00 

Fees  from  Hospital  and  Forge, 17,015.97 

Interest  on  deposit  with  New  England  Trust  Co.,  .   .   •  12.71 

Gift  for  immediate  use, 10.00 

$21,235.68 

PoAfmenU, 

Salaries  and  wages, $11,826.17 

Instruments  and  apparatus, 159.15 

Bent, 1,280.00 

Hay,  grain,  supplies,  &c.,        4,605.99 

Printing, 50.12 

Stationery,  postage,  telephone,  &c. , 892.21 

Repairs  and  improyements,     644.52 

Fuel,      275.57 

Water, 88.60 

Gas, 252.46 

Freight,  diplomas,  and  sundries, 177.88 

Taxes, 267.33 

Interest  on  adyances, 1,010.98 

Adyertising  and  catalogues, 281.85 

Medical  School  for  Laboratory  instruction, 156.00 

Legal  expenses, 87.50  $20,905.78 
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Table  No.  XII. 

MISCELLANEOUS    FUNDS. 

Bussey  Trust. 

Receipis, 
Net  income  from  Real  Estate, 921,970.01 

Paymenis, 

Annuities .  $6,800.00 

Iiegal  services, 1.58 

One-half  of  the  remaining  income  to  Bussey  Institution,    7,884.24 
One-quarter         "         "         "  Divinity  School,    .    8,917.12 

"        "  «•         "         "  Law  School,  .   .   .    8,917.12  $21,970.01 


Gray  Fund  for  Engravings. 

Reetipis, 
Interest  on  Fund $823.85 

Pcyymenit, 
To  the  Treasurer  of  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts, $790.25 


Annuity  Funds. 

Receipts. 

Gore,  interest, $1,262.38 

Lucy  Osgood,  interest, 258.99 

Bemis,  interest,     2,612.49 

George  William  Sawin,  income  of  special  investment,  70.00  $4,193.81 

Payments, 

Gore,  annuities, $607.39 

Lucy  Osgood,  annuity, 420.00 

Bemis,  annuity,     2,550.72 

George  William  Bawin,  annuity, 70.00  $3,648.11 


Price  Greenleaf  Fund. 

Receipts, 
Income  of  special  investment, $37,278.84 

Payments, 

Scholarships, $3,000.00 

Beneficiary  money  transferred  to  College  account,   .   .  17,139.42 

Balance  of  income  for  Lihrary  expenses,    ......  17, 189.42  $37,278.84 
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Daniel  Williams  Fund. 

Beceipis. 
Interest  on  Fund,    ....... 9830.49 

Pciymenis, 
Treasurer  of  Bfashpee  Indians, $529.54 


Sarah  Winslow  Fund. 

Receipts, 
Interest  on  Fund, $247.35 

Paymenis. 

Bfinister  at  Tyngsborough,  Mass., $115.86 

Teacher  St  «*  **         115.86 

Commission  on  income  credited  to  University 5.94      $237.66 


Oifts  for  Semitic  Collection  and  Library. 

Receipts. 

From  Jacob  H.  SchiiT, $1,000.00 

Interest  on  unexpended  balance, 221.05   $1,221.05 

Payments, 

For  account  of  Semitic  Collection, $3,452.85 

**  books  and  binding, 144.89   $3,597.74 


Walter  Hastings  Building  Bequest. 

Receipts. 

Additional  amount  received  from  Trustees, $1,532.10 

Interest  on  unexpended  balance, 16.41   $1,548.51 

Payments, 
Final  payment  on  account  of  construction, $3,728.93 


Glass  Funds. 

Receipts, 

OUuw  of  18d4y  income  of  special  investment, $40.00 

••       "  1853,      •«       "       "  ««  121.00      $161.00 

Payinewts. 

To  Secretary  of  the  Glass  of  18d4, $40.00 

"  **         "     "       ««      *«  1863, 121.00      $161.00 
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Sundry  Aooouiits* 

BeceipU, 

Gospel  Ohureh  Fund  (accamulating). 

Interest  on  Fund, $195.18 

Bobert  Troup  Paine  Fund  (accumulating). 

From  special  inrestment, 1,610.82 

Hunting^n  Frothingham  Wolcott  Fund. 

Interest  on  Fund, 64.87 

Adyances  to  Observatory,  from  gfeneral  inyestments,  .   .      518.28 
"        *'  Botanical  Dept.  *«  **  "  6,905.57 

Grains  and  Losses  for  Greneral  Inyestments,  from  Railroad 

Bond  Premiums, 18,590.84 

Stock  Account,  from  University  Houses  and  Lands,    .   .  17,878.00 
Insurance  and  Guaranty  Fund,        "  **  16,500.00 

Joseph  Lee  Fund,  *<  <*  10,000.00  $72,258.06 

Paj/menU, 

Annuity  for  Class  of  1803, #105.83 

Qumey  annuities 1,000.00 

Advances  to  School  of  Veterinary  Medicine  repaid,  in  part,     829 .90 
Price  G^eenleaf  Fund,  loss  from  change  of  special 

inyestment, 560.00  9l,995.28 
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GENERAL  SUMMARY  OF  THE  TABLES. 


Table 
Table 
Table 
Table 
Table 
Table 
Table 
Table 

Table 

Table 

Table 


Table    XII., 


Beceipto. 

L    Uniyenity, $68,585.69 

11.    College, 428,204.89 

ni.    Library, 41,846.88 

IV.    Divinity  School, 81,109.87 

y.    Law  School 57,088.84 

VL    Medical  School, 82,096.87 

YU.    Dental  School, 12,867.58 

YIII.    Lawrence    Scientific    School    and 

MuBenm  of  Comparatiye  Zoology,  68,047. 13 

IX.     Obaervatory, 49,927.50 

{Bnssey  Institution, 14,898.96 

James  Arnold  Fund, 7,974.77 

Arnold  Arboretum, 8,871.62 

XI.     School  of  Veterinary  Medicine,  .   .  21,285.68 

'BuBsey  Trust, 21,970.01 

Gray  Fund  for  Engrarings,     .   .   .  823.85 

Annuity  Funds, 4,193.81 

Price  Oreenleaf  Fund, 87,278.84 

Daniel  Williams  Fund,     ....  880.49 

Sarah  Winslow  Fund, 247.85 

Fund  for  Semitic   Collection  and 

Library 1,221.05 

Walter  Hasting  Building  Fund,  1,548.51 

Class  Funds, 161.00 

,  Sundry  Accounts, 72,258.06 

$1,026,738.20 
949,056.20 


Fajiiients. 

$78,838.17 

409,815.18 

41,904.87 

28,607.76 

46,402.46 

101,217.55 

8,669.44 

50,754.24 

64,958.46 

11,480.24 

7,576.04 

10,488.70 

20,905.78 

21,970.01 

790.26 

8,648.11 

37,278.84 

529.54 

237.66 

3,597.74 

8,728.93 

161.00 

1,995.23 

$949,056.20 


Balance, $77,682.00 


Which  is  the  net  increase  of  the  Funds  and  balances,  excluding  gifts  for 
capital  account,  as  also  shown  on  page  87.     » 
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Certifleate  of  the  Joint  Committee  of  ike  Corporation  and  Overseers  of 
Edrvard  College^  for  examining  ike  Books  and  Accounts  of  Ike  Treasurer 
entered  in  ike  Journal  kept  by  kim. 

The  undersigned,  a  joint  committee  of  the  Ck>rporation  and  Oyeneers  of 
Harvard  College  to  examine  the  books  and  accounts  of  the  Treasurer  for  the 
year  ending  July  81,  1891,  hare,  with  the  assistance  of  an  expert  chosen 
by  them,  examined  and  audited  the  Cash  book  covering  the  period  from 
August  1,  1890,  to  July  81,  1891,  Inclusive,  and  have  seen  that  all  the  bonds, 
notes,  mortgages,  certificates  of  stock,  and  other  evidences  of  property,  which 
were  received  by  liim  and  on  hand  at  the  beginning  of  said  year,  are  now  in 
his  possession,  or  are  Ailly  accounted  for  by  entries  made  therein ;  they  have 
also  noticed  all  payments,  both  of  principal  and  interest,  indorsed  on  any  of 
said  bonds  or  notes,  and  have  seen  that  the  amounts  so  indorsed  hare  been 
duly  credited  to  the  College. 

They  have  careAiUy  examined  all  notes,  bonds,  mortgages,  and  other  securi- 
ties invested  during  the  said  year,  and  are  of  opinion  that  all  such  investments 
have  been  judiciously  made. 

They  have  in  like  manner  satisfied  themselves  that  all  the  entries  for  moneys 
expended  by  the  Treasurer,  or  charged  in  his  books  to  the  College,  are  well 
vouched ;  such  of  them  as  are  not  supported  by  counter  entries  being  proved 
by  regular  vouchers  and  receipts. 

They  have  also  seen  that  all  the  entries  for  said  year  are  duly  transferred  to 
the  Ledger,  and  that  the  accounts  there  are  righUy  cast,  and  the  balances 
carried  forward  correctiy  to  new  accounts. 

(Signed,) 

JOHN  QUINCY  ADAMS,  \     ^S>w«»«««  on  <fc«  jpar<  o/ 

J  the  Cofporation* 

T.  JEFFERSON  COOLIDGE,      ^ 
ROGER  WOLCOTT,  ' 

ROBERT  BACON.  Committee  on  ike  pari  ofiks 

CHARLES  HENRY  PARKER,      \  Board  of  O^^ 

GEORGE  B.  CHASE,  -^  «^i^»cer., 

ISRAEL  M.  SPELMAN, 
JOHN  L.  GARDNER, 


Boston,  Januaiy  8,  1892. 
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PRESIDENT'S  REPORT   FOR  1891-92. 


To  THE  Board  of  Overseers  :  — 

The  President  of  the  University  has  the  honor  to  submit  the 
following  Report  for  the  academic  year  1891-92  ;  namely,  from 
Oct.  1st,  1891,  to  Sept.  29th  1892 :  — 

John  Osborne  Sargent,  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Over- 
seers, died  in  New  York  on  December  28th,  1891,  in  the 
eighty-first  year  of  his  age.  Mr.  Sargent  was  first  elected  to 
the  Board  of  Overseers  in  1880,  and  had  nearly  completed  a 
second  term  of  service.  He  took  his  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Arts  in  the  year  1830  under  the  liberal  administration  of 
President  Quincy,  and  was  a  firm  believer  in  the  elective 
system,  first  introduced  into  the  College  during  that  adminis- 
tration. His  personal  tastes  directed  him  towards  letters  and 
poetry,  and  he  was  especially  devoted  to  Latin  Literature ;  but 
his  sympathies  embraced  all  scholarly  and  scientific  pursuits, 
and  he  supported  every  measure  which  promoted  a  just 
academic  freedom  and  recognized  the  educational  equality  of 
all  liberal  arts.  In  spite  of  his  interest  in  the  Latin  language, 
he  was  much  opposed  to  the  continued  use  of  Latin  in 
University  diplomas  and  ceremonies,  and  in  the  Quinquennial 
Catalogue ;  and  was  the  leader  in  the  Board  of  Overseers  of 
the  movement  which  resulted  in  the  substitution  of  English  for 
Latin  in  that  Catalogue.  During  the  later  years  of  his  life  he 
annually  provided  a  prize  of  $100  for  the  best  metrical  version 
of  some  ode  of  Horace ;  and  since  his  death  this  annual  gift 
has  been  converted  into  a  permanent  endowment.  He  directed 
that  this  prize  should  be  open  to  young  women  as  well  as  to 
young  men ;  and  it  gave  him  pleasure  when  it  was  more  than 
once  carried  off  by  young  women  who  were  studying  in 
Cambridge  under  the  direction  of  the  Society  for  the  Collegiate 
Instruction  of  Women. 

Professor  Joseph  Lovering  died  in  Cambridge  on  the  18th  of 
January,  1892,  in  the  seventy-ninth  year  of  his  age.     He  was 
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first  appointed  an  Instructor  in  mathematics  in  Harvard  College 
in  the  year  1835,  having  previously  studied  Divinity  for  two 
years ;  and  from  that  post  he  was  promoted  in  1838  to  the 
Hollis  Professorship  of  Mathematics  and  Natural  Philosophy. 
This  Professorship  he  held  for  fifty  years.  During  this  long 
period  his  department  moved  from  Harvard  Hall  to  University 
Hall,  back  again  to  Harvard  Hall,  and  finally  to  the  Jefierson 
Physical  Laboratory,  Professor  Lovering  personally  planning 
and  conducting  each  one  of  these  removals.  He  was  the  first 
Director  of  the  Jefferson  Laboratory,  serving  in  that  capacity 
from  1884  to  1888 ;  and  it  was  a  great  satisfaction  to  him  in 
his  old  age  to  contemplate  the  extraordinary  development  of 
the  study  of  physics  at  the  University  and  the  parallel  increase 
in  the  resources  of  the  department.  Professor  Lovering  began 
his  academic  career  as  a  convinced  believer  in  a  unifonn, 
required  curriculum,  so  that  he  steadily  supported  the  measures 
by  which,  during  the  years  between  1846  and  1860,  the  elective 
system,  which  had  been  developed  in  Harvard  College  during 
the  administration  of  Quincy,  was  gradually  reduced,  and, 
indeed,  well-nigh  eliminated ;  but  he  became  in  his  later  years 
so  firm  a  believer  in  the  principle  of  election  of  studies  that  he 
positively  refused  to  give  the  course  of  elementary,  illustrated 
lectures  on  physics  to  the  Freshman  Class,  unless  the  Faculty 
would  first  repeal  the  existing  requirement  that  the  whole  class 
should  attend  the  course.  Professor  Lovering  also  served  the 
College  as  Regent  for  thirteen  years,  from  1857  to  1870,  and 
discharged  the  administrative  and  clerical  duties  of  the  office 
with  perfect  patience  and  fidelity.  He  was  punctual,  exact  and 
orderly  in  all  his  work;  and  although  he  entered  upon  his 
professorship  at  twenty-five  years  of  age  with  what  would  now 
be  regarded  as  very  inadequate  preparation,  he  became  one  of 
the  clearest  and  most  successful  lecturers  in  the  University. 
He  was  a  frequent  contributor  to  the  Proceedings  of  the 
^xnerican  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  and  he  served  for 
man^  years  in  the  active  administration  both  of  that  Academy 
and  of  tu)  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science. 

Dr.    Sereno  Watson,  Curator  of  the  Herbarium,   died  in 
Cambridge  on  tlft  9th  of  March,  1892,  in  the  sixty-sixth  year 
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of  his  age.  He  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1847,  but  did  not 
settle  to  the  main  work  of  his  life  till  twenty  years  later,  when, 
in  the  summer  of  1867,  he  became  Botanist  to  the  Geological 
Survey  of  the  Fortieth  Parallel.  From  that  time  on  he  was 
wholly  devoted  to  the  study  of  systematic  botany.  His  first 
publications  related  to  the  botany  of  the  region  surveyed  by 
that  expedition.  They  appeared  in  1871,  and  from  that  date 
his  contributions  to  American  botany  were  numerous  and 
valuable.  He  made  his  home  from  the  year  1870  at  the 
Herbarium  of  this  University,  so  that  most  of  his  scientific 
work  was  done  there.  In  1874  he  was  made  Curator  of  the 
Herbarium  while  Professor  Asa  Gray  was  its  Director,  and 
after  the  death  of  Dr.  Gray  in  1888,  Dr.  Watson  had  entire 
charofe  of  the  collection.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was 
engaged  on  the  continuation  of  the  Synoptical  Flora  of  North 
America  which  Dr.  Gray  had  left  unfinished.  As  a  botanist  he 
was  learned,  accurate,  conservative,  and  independent  —  as  a 
man,  modest,  silent,  self-denying,  methodical,  and  constant  in 
labor. 

Lists  of  the  resignations  and  appointments  of  the  year  will 
be  found  in  the  Appendix  (pp.  213-220). 

Dr.  Frederick  Irving  Knight  resigned  the  Professorship  of 
Laryngology  at  the  end  of  the  year  1891-92,  to  the  regret  of 
the  Governing  Boards  and  of  the  Medical  Faculty.  He  was 
first  connected  with  the  Medical  School  as  a  Lecturer  in  1870- 
71,  then  as  an  Instructor  in  auscultation  and  percussion  from 
1872  to  1882,  when  he  was  made  Assistant  Professor  of 
laryngology.  In  1888  he  was  promoted  to  a  clinical  profes- 
sorship of  larj^ngology.  Through  all  these  years  Dr.  Knight 
rendered  invaluable  service  to  the  Medical  School,  and 
particularly   to   the    department   he   represented. 

Two  preachers  to  the  University  retired  at  the  end  of  the 
academic  year,  —  the  Rev.  Brooke  Hereford,  D.D.,  and 
the  Rev.  Henry  Van  Dyke,  D.D.,both  after  having  served 
the  University  for  two  years  with  great  acceptance.  The 
preachers  selected  to  fill  the  two  vacancies  in  the  Board  were, 
—  the  Rev.  E.  Winchester  Donald,  D.D.,  of  New  York,  and 
the  Rev.  Washington  Gladden,  D.D.,  of  Columbus,  Ohio ;  the 
first  is  an  Episcopalian,  the  second  a  Congregationalist. 


INCREASE   OF   THE   STAFF. 


Since  the  beginniDg  of  the  year  1888-89  the  number  of 
students  in  the  University  has  increased  by  1067.  The  follow- 
ing table  exhibits  the  parallel  increase  in  the  number  of 
teachers : 


Professors .   . 

Associate  Professors 

Assistant  Professors 

Lecturers 

Tutors 

Instructors 

Demonstrator^  and  Assistants .    . 

Whole  number  of  teachers 
Whole  number  of  students 


69 
1 

20 
4 
3 

67 

34 


198 
1899 


69 
2 

21 

5 

1 

72 

47 


217 
2079 


71 
2 

22 
9 
3 

79 

56 


242 
2271 


♦69 
3 
26 
13 
2 
91 
47 


231 

2658 


t78 

4 

28 

10 

2 

100 

68 


294  . 
2966  ! 


A  glance  at  the  table  shows  that  the  additional  instruction 
has  been  provided  mainly  by  increasing  the  number  of  instruc- 
tors, demonstrators  and  assistants,  although  the  increase  in  the 
number  of  assistant  professors  has  been  considerable,  and  eight 
new  professorships  were  established  during. the  academic  year 
now  under  review.  The  proportion  of  teachers  to  students  has 
slightly  diminished ;  but  there  is  still  one  teacher  to  every  ten 
students.  During  the  academic  year  1891-92  this  proportion 
was  a  little  smaller ;  because  the  large  increase  in  the  number 
of  students  in  that  year  (387)  was  unexpected,  and  it  was 
impossible  to  meet  satisfactorily  the  sudden  demand.  Fortu- 
nately the  number  of  teachers  had  been  increased  considerably 
in  the  year  1890-91.  The  assistants  are  generally  young  men 
who  have  lately  taken  degrees  with  distinction  in  the  depart- 
ments in  which  they  serve.  The  instructors  and  demonstrators 
are  on  the  average  older  men,  some  of  them  being  quite  as  old 
as  the  average  assistant  professor.  None  of  them  are  very 
recent  graduates,  and  all  of  them  are  men  whose  education  has 
been  prolonged  in  the  Graduate  School,  in  the  professional 
schools,  or  in  European  universities. 

*  The  professorships  of  Theory  and  Practice  of  Physic  and  of  En^neering- 
were  vacant  this  year. 

t  The  two  professorships  vacant  in  1891-92  were  filled ;  the  professorship  of 
Laryngology  was  vacated ;  and  eight  new  professorships  were  created. 


PERMANENT   AND   TEMPORARY    APPOINTMENTS.  7 

Of  the  eight  new  professoi'ships  created  in  1891-92,  five  were 
filled  by  promoting  members  of  the  staff,  and  three  by  inviting 
professors  from  other  universities.  Four  of  these  eight 
professorships  were  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  two 
in  the  Medical  Faculty,  one  in  the  Law  Faculty,  and  one  in 
the  Faculty  of  Veterinary  Medicine. 

The  teachers  of  the  University  are  divisible  into  three 
classes,  —  professors  and  associate  professors,  with  whom  the 
Corporation  has  entered  into  relations  which  are  assumed  to  be 
permanent ;  assistant  professors  and  tutors  who  are  appointed 
for  terms  of  five  years  and  three  years  respectively ;  and 
lecturers,  instructors,  demonstrators,  and  assistants,  whose 
connection  with  the  University,  in  these  positions  may  naturally 
be,  and  ordinarily  is,  but  temporary.  The  latter  class  generally 
hold  appointments  for  only  one  year,  although  there  are  a  few 
instructors  who  hold  appointments  without  limit  of  time. 
Since  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  total  expenditure  for 
teachers'  salaries  goes  to  persons  whose  appointments  are 
annual,  it  is  obvious  that  the  outlay  of  the  University  for 
teaching  could  be  somewhat  reduced  within  a  year  in  case  of 
diminution  in  the  number  of  students.  In  1891-92  the  amount 
paid  to  lecturers,  instructors,  demonstrators,  and  assistants 
taken  together  was  $92,450,  while  the  amount  paid  to  profes- 
sors, associate  professors,  assistant  professors,  and  tutors  was 
$278,300.  Thus  a  quarter  of  the  total  expenditure  for  teachers' 
salaries  was  in  that  year  paid  for  the  services  of  persons 
holding  annual  appointments. 

During  the  year  seven  universities  and  colleges  made 
ineffectual  efforts  to  draw  teachers  of  this  University  into 
their  service.  Four  professors,  four  assistant  professors,  and 
six  instructors  declined  offers  of  higher  pay  and  higher  titles 
at  other  institutions.  In  no  one  of  these  cases  were  the 
Corporation  able  to  promise  the  gentleman  concerned  so  much 
salary  at  Harvard  as  he  was  offered  elsewhere.  Recognizing 
that  this  competition  for  desirable  teachers  will  prove  stimu- 
lating to  the  profession  and  liberalizing  for  the  colleges  and 
universities,  the  Corporation  nevertheless  feel  satisfaction  that 
the  University  was  able  to  retain  its  teachers.  The  influences 
which  bind  its  teachers  to  the  University  are  chiefly  these  :  — 
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The  dignity  and  stability  of  the  institution ;  the  perfect  liberty 
of  opinion ;  the  freedom  in  teaching  —  every  teacher  teaching 
as  he  thinks  best,  except  as  the  more  experienced  teachers 
may  persuade  and  inform  the  less  experienced;  the  gresit 
resources  of  the  University  in  books  and  collections  and  the 
fact  that  any  teacher  can  at  any  time  cause  books  desirable  in 
his  department  to  be  bought  by  the  Library ;  the  separation 
of  Cambridge  from  the  luxurious  society  of  great  cities ;  the 
propinquity  to  the  resources  of  Boston  for  the  gratification 
of  aesthetic  and  musical  tastes ;  the  healthfulness  of  Cambridge, 
and  the  facilities  for  bringing  up  children  in  a  wholesome  way, 
both  physically  and  mentally;  and  lastly,  the  consideration 
which  learning  and  high  character  traditionally  enjoy  in 
eastern  Massachusetts,  independent  of  pecuniary  condition. 

It  must  not  be  imagined,  however,  that  an  institution  which 
has  only  82  professorships  against  212  appointments  of  lower 
grade  expects  to  retain  and  promote  any  considerable  propor- 
tion of  the  gentlemen  who  from  year  to'  year  hold  annual 
appointments.  Accordingly,  although  the  extraordinary 
growth  of  the  University  has  caused  an  abnormal  number 
of  promotions  of  late  years,  there  has  also  been  a  steady  outflow 
of  young  instructors  and  assistants  into  other  institutions  and 
occupations ;  and  this  process  is  at  once  inevitable  and  desirable. 

The  events  of  the  year  set  many  university  teachers  to 
considering  the  various  grounds  on  which  men  are  valued  for 
university  service  by  Trustees  or  Faculties.  There  seem  to  be 
three  main  considerations  which  affect  the  exchangeable  value 
of  a  professor's  services.  The  first  is  the  success  of  his  regular 
teaching,  or,  in  other  words,  the  success  with  which  he  gives 
instruction  from  six  to  ten  hours  a  week  during  term  time. 
The  second  consideration  is  his  capacity  for  usefulness  outside 
of  this  regular  teaching,  as,  for  example,  in  administrative 
work,  scientific  investigation,  literary  production,  or  in  the 
varied  activities  which  give  social  or  public  influence.  The 
third  is  the  length  of  his  service.  In  estimating  the  value  of  a 
university  officer  there  are  often  other  considerations  also,  less 
tangible  or  perhaps  even  indescribable,  but  still  of  appreciable 
and  sometimes  decisive  influence,  —  such  as  temperament, 
bearing,  manners,  tact  and  humor. 


COORDINATION   OP   DEGREES.  9 

The  University  is  gradually  approaching  a  condition  in 
which  its  various  degrees  will  be  satisfactorily  coordinated ; 
so  that  candidates  for  a  superior  degree  will  be  required  to 
have  already  attained  some  appropriate  inferior  degree.  It 
has  been  an  unfortunate  but  unavoidable  anomaly  in  the 
structure  of  all  American  universities  that  the  professional 
degrees  were  open  to  persons  who  had  never  taken  either  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  or  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Science  or  Philosophy.  Indeed,  until  within  recent  jears,  the 
American  professional  schools  were  open  to  persons  who  were 
not  known  to  have  received  any  preliminary  education  what- 
ever, except  that  custom  rather  than  regulation  prescribed  that 
in  some  theological  schools  the  students  should,  as  a  rule,  be 
Bachelors  of  Arts.  It  was  a  great  improvement  on  this  state 
of  things  when  admission  examinations  were  established  in 
professional  schools.  All  the  professional  schools  of  Harvard 
University  have  maintained  for  several  years  past  respectable 
examinations  for  admission,  and  there  is  a  constant  tendency 
to  raise  the  standard  of  these  examinations.  Thus,  from  and 
after  June,  1893,  the  Law  School  will  demand  a  knowledge  of 
both  Latin  and  French,  instead  of  either  Latin  or  French,  of 
all  candidates  for  admission  who  do  not  hold  a  Bachelor's 
degree  in  Arts  or  Science,  whether  they  intend  to  be  candi- 
dates for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws  or  not.  From  the 
same  date  the  Medical  School  will  demand  Chemistry  as  an 
additional  subject  for  admission.  Although  such  new  require- 
ments sometimes  check  for  a  time  the  growth  of  a  School, 
experience  shows  that  this  eflfect  is  but  temporary,  and  that 
young  men  who  are  in  earnest  soon  learn  to  meet  the  new 
demands  on  them.  Every  improvement  in  the  admission 
examination  of  a  professional  school  hastens  the  time  when  the 
*hool  can  require  for  admission  a  Bachelor's  degree.  Already 
no  person  can  be  admitted  to  the  Divinity  School  or  to  the 
(iraduate  School  as  a  candidate  for  a  degree  who  does  not 
already  hold  a  Bachelor's  degree.  Already  in  the  Law  School 
about  two-thirds  of  the  members  of  the  entering  class  are 
usually  graduates  of  colleges  or  scientific  schools ;  and  the 
increased  size  and  financial  prosperity  of  this  School  suggest 
that  it  is  practicable  at  any  time,  with  due  notice,  to  require  a 
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Bachelor's  degree  in  Arts  or  Science  for  admission.  In  1891-92 
the  Law  School  could  have  spared  all  its  students  who  held 
no  degree  in  arts,  letters,  or  science,  and  still  have  had  a 
favorable  balance  of  receipts  over  expenses. 

Professional  schools  which  admit  persons  who  do  not  hold 
the  Bachelor's  degree  in  Arts  or  Science  fail  to  support,  as  they 
should,  the  colleges  and  scientific  schools  below  them;  just  as 
a  college,  whose  requirements  for  admission  are  lax,  &ils  to 
support  the  secondary  schools  ;  or  just  as  an  academy,  whose 
requirements  for  admission  are  not  beyond  the  capacity  of  a 
boy  of  nine  years  of  age,  fails  to  support,  as  it  should,  the 
grammar  schools  of  the  region  from  which  it  draws  its  pupils. 
Lax  conditions  of  admission  to  any  higher  grade  of  education 
always  depress  and  injure  the  lower  grades,  beside  causing  the 
class  in  the  higher  grade  to  be  less  homogeneous  and  less 
capable  than  it  should  be.  The  lower  grades  are  injured  for 
every  pupil  in  them,  although  the  proportion  of  their  pupils 
who  normally  advance  to  the  higher  grade  may  be  small. 
The  mischief  is  therefore  wide-spread,  whenever  admission  can 
be  obtained  to  a  higher  grade  without  passing  through  the  lower. 
In  a  rude,  pioneer  condition  of  society  such  mischiefs  are 
perhaps  unavoidable ;  but  there  are  plain  indications  that 
American  society,  at  least  in  the  older  states,  has  passed  that 
stage.  If  notice  should  now  be  given  that  in  1898  and 
thereafter  a  bachelor's  degree  in  arts  or  science  would  be 
required  for  admission  to  any  professional  school,  parents  of 
boys  intended  for  some  one  of  the  learned  or  scientific  profes- 
sions would  make  their  plans  accordingly.  The  one  great 
obstacle  to  bringing  about  the  perfect  organization  of  Harvard 
University  in  respect  to  the  coordination  of  degrees  is  the 
exaggerated  age  at  which  the  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  and 
Bachelor  of  Science  or  Philosophy  are  ordinarily  attained.       t 

Within  a  few  years  there  is  a  noticeable  change  in  regard  to 
the  average  period  of  residence  of  students  registered  with  the 
Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences  and  with  the  Divinity  Faculty, 
—  the  average  period  of  residence  has  distinctly  diminished. 
The  evidences  of  this  change  are  as  follows :  In  the  Graduate 
School  it  is  a  common  practice  for  students  who  come  from 
other   colleges   to   remain   but   one  year,  and    only  a  small 
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propoilioD  of  all  the  students  remain  more  than  two  years. 
Since  the  year  1888-89  nearly  one-third  of  all  the  students 
in  the  Divinity  School  have  been  graduates  in  Divinity,  and 
these  graduates  seldom  remain  more  than  one  year.  Again, 
prior  to  the  year  1889-90  the  Senior  Class  in  Harvard  College 
was  almost  invariably  smaller  than  the  Junior  Class  of  the 
preceding  year ;  but  in  1889-90,  and  in  every  year  succeeding, 
the  Senior  Class  has  been  larger  than  the  preceding  Junior 
Class,  showing  that  a  considerable  number  of  candidates  for 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  at  the  ensuing  Commencement 
will  have  been  but  one  year  in  College.  In  general,  the  practice 
of  entering  the  College  with  advanced  standing  is  increasing. 
It  also  appears  from  the  successive  Reports  of  the  Deans  of 
Harvard  College  and  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School  that  a 
considerable  proportion  of  the  special  students  in  these  two 
departments  remain  but  one  year.  These  new  facts  account  in 
part  for  a  sudden  increase  in  the  total  number  of  ordinary 
degrees  conferred  at  Commencement,  an  increase  which  first  oc- 
curred strikingly  in  the  year  1890  and  has  continued  ever  since. 

NUMBER    OF    ORDINARY    DEGREES    CONFERRED    AT    COMMENCEMENT. 

In  1S86  ...  866  In  1889  ...  356  In  1801  ...  498 

"  1887  ...  404  ••  1890  ...  478  "  1892  ...  578 

"  1888  ...  402 

There  are  of  course  other  causes  for  the  sudden  increase  in  the 
number  of  degrees  conferred ;  but  the  facts  now  under  consid- 
eration contribute  to  the  result.  The  shorter  the  residence  of  the 
average  student  the  smaller  the  total  amount  of  tuition  which 
he  pays,  and  the  more  frequently  the  entire  University  popu- 
lation changes ;  but  on  the  other  hand,  the  larger  the  influx  of 
students  and  graduates  of  other  colleges  into  the  College,  the 
Graduate  School  and  the  Divinity  School,  the  more  widely 
win  the  influence  of  the  University  be  diflTused,  and  the  greater 
will  be  the  number  of  advanced  students  in  arts  and  sciences 
assembled  at  Cambridge.  On  the  whole,  the  advantages  of  the 
new  practices  greatly  outweigh  the  disadvantages. 

At  Commencement  in  1891  four  persons  received  the  degrees 
of  Bachelor  of  Arts  and  Master  of  Arts  simultaneously,  and  at 
Commencement  in  1892  nine  persons  received  the  two  degrees 
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simultaneously.  Before  Commencement,  1891,  a  few  similar 
cases  had  occurred.  These  degrees  were  conferred  in  yiolation 
of  a  standing  vote  of  the  Corporation  and  Overseers  to  the 
effect  that  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  shall 
have  pursued  a  course  of  liberal  study  at  the  University  for  at 
least  one  year  after  taking  the  Bachelor's  degree.  The  thirteen 
gentlemen  who  received  the  two  degrees  together  were, 
however,  persons  of  exceptional  quality,  or  had  pursued  their 
studies  under  exceptional  circumstances.  Of  the  thirteen 
candidates  two  received  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts 
summd  cum  laudcy  six  magnd  cum  laude,  and  two  cum  laude. 
The  Corporation  and  Overseers  recognized  the  fact  that  both 
degrees  were  worthily  conferred  in  every  instance ;  but  found 
them  to  be  conferred  in  distinct  violation  of  a  standing  rule  of 
the  two  Boards.  Both  Boards,  therefore,  notified  the  Faculty 
of  Arts  and  Sciences  in  June  last  that  they  should  not  again 
confer  the  two  degrees  simultaneously  in  violation  of  their 
standing  rule.  There  is  reason  to  believe,  however,  that  cases 
will  continue  to  arise  in  which  it  is  desirable,  both  for  the 
candidate  and  for  the  University,  that  these  two  degrees  should 
be  obtained  at  the  same  Commencement.  Students  who  expect 
to  become  teachers  set  a  high  value  upon  the  degree  of  Master 
of  Arts  as  available  evidence  of  scholarship,  and  will  make 
strong  efforts  to  get  it.  It  being  perfectly  practicable  to 
consolidate  the  regular  work  of  five  years  into  four,  students 
who  need  to  economize  money  or  time  are  likely  to  effect  this 
consolidation.  For  any  student  who  is  determined  to  make 
this  consolidation,  it  will  undoubtedly  be  easier  and  better  to 
take  the  A.B.  and  A.M.  together  at  the  end  of  four  years,  than 
to  take  the  A.B.  in  three  years  and  the  A.M.  in  one  year,  for 
the  obvious  reason  that  the  extra  work  can  by  the  first  method 
be  spread  over  four  years  instead  of  three. 

The  best  solution  of  this  problem  which  has  thus  far  been 
suggested  is  contained  in  a  report  made  to  the  President 
and  Fellows  in  June  last  by  the  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts 
and  Sciences,  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School,  and  the  Dean 
of  Harvard  College.  These  officers  then  proposed  that  under- 
graduates who  at  the  end  of  their  Junior  year  have  completed, 
or  nearly  completed,  the  requirements  of  residence  and  study 
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for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  should,  in  proper  cases,  be 
permitted  to  register  in  the  Graduate  School,  and  being  so 
registered,  to  become  candidates  for  the  degrees  of  Bachelor  of 
Arts  and  of  Master  of  Arts  simultaneously  at  the  end  of  one 
more  year  upon  fulfilling  all  the  requirements  of  study  as  well 
as  of  residence.  There  has  as  yet  been  no  opportunity  for 
a  careful  study  of  this  subject  by  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and 
Sciences ;  but  the  conditions  under  which  the  Corporation  and 
Overseers  have  repeatedly  taken  exceptional  action  in  con- 
ferring the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  in  violation  of  their  own 
rule  still  exist. 

It  has  been  the  practice  for  nine  years  past  to  confer  the 
degree  of  Master  of  Arts  on  students,  already  Bachelors  of 
Arts,  who  win  the  Bachelor's  degree  in   Divinity,  Law  or 
Science,  or  the  Doctor's  degree  in  Medicine,  after  the  longest 
course  of  study  and  residence,  and  upon  examinations  passed 
with  high  credit.    The  Master's  degree  has  thus  been  given  for 
the   same  course   of    study  which  was    rewarded    with  the 
professional  degree,  and  without  asking  of  the  candidate  any 
additional  residence.      The  object  of  this  provision  was  to 
encourage  professional  students  to  pursue  the  new  three  years' 
course  of  study  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws  and  the 
voluntary  four  years'  course  for  the    degree   of  Doctor  of 
Medicine.      When  the  Medical  Faculty  decided   in   18iK)-91 
to  require   a  four  years'  course  of  study  for  the  degree  of 
Doctor   of  Medicine,    they   no    longer   needed   to   offer  the 
Master's  degree  in  Arts  as  an  inducement;    and  the  growth 
of  the  Law  School,  —  and  particularly  the  growth  of  the  third 
year  class,  —  diminished  the  interest  of  the  Law  Faculty  in  the 
practice  under  consideration.     On  the  other  hand,  the  Faculty 
of  Arts  and  Sciences  became  distinctly  averse  to  the  use  of  the 
Master's  degree  in  Arts  to  give  an  additional  weight  to  a  pro- 
fessional  degree.      The    subject   being    brought   before   the 
University  Council  in  1892,  that  body,  by  a  large  majority, 
advised  that  the  giving  of  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  with 
any  other  degree,  and  upon  the  same  course  of  study,  should  be 
discontinued.   The  advice  of  the  University  Council  was  adopted 
by  the  Corporation,  saving  the  rights  of  persons  who  had 
already  entered  on  their  studies  with  the  two  degrees  in  view. 
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The  Master's  degree  has  been  the  subject  of  more  legislation 
since  1869  than  any  other  ordinary  degree  conferred  by  the 
University,  and  apparently  it  has  not  yet  been  established  on 
a  permanent  basis.  The  Dean  of  the  Faculty  and  the  Dean  of 
the  Graduate  School  both  describe  in  full  the  situation  of  the 
degree  of  Master  of  Arts,  and  both  discuss  in  a  very  interesting 
manner  the  results  of  the  existing  legislation  on  that  degree 
and  the  desirable  changes  in  that  legislation.  (See  pp.  67-72, 
101-105).  Their  recommendations  are  entitled  to  the  most 
serious  consideration. 

The  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences  decided  last  June  to 
undertake  a  new  function  in  relation  to  secondary  education. 
They  decided  to  offer  to  make  a  thorough  examination  of  the 
regular  work  of  instruction  in  any  secondary  school  of  a  grade 
to  prepare  boys  for  Harvard  College  or  the  Lawrence  Scientific 
School  —  the  examination  to  be  conducted  by  experts  in  the 
several  branches  of  instruction,  and  to  be  made  the  basis  of  a 
confidential  report  to  the  master  or  principal  of  the  school 
examined.  The  Faculty  therefore  organized  the  Schools' 
Examination  Board  of  Harvard  University,  consisting  of  the 
President,  four  professors,  and  two  principals  of  schools  or 
academies,  and  directed  this  Board  to  select  examiners,  to 
Inake  up  the  confidential  report  to  be  sent  to  the  master  of  any 
school  examined,  and  once  a  year  to  make  a  report  of  then: 
own  work  to  the  Faculty  (See  App.  p.  221).  Since  the 
University  has  no  authoritative  relation  to  any  secondary 
school,  these  examinations  are  to  be  held  only  on  invitation 
from  the  master  or  principal ;  and  no  public  judgment  is  to  be 
pronounced  on  any  school  examined.  The  University  merely 
offers  to  do  a  friendly  service  to  any  suitable  school  which 
invites  its  help,  by  making  a  thorough  inquiry  into  its  organi- 
zation, methods,  and  condition,  and  then  giving  to  the  head  of 
the  school  the  best  suggestions  which  experts  can  offer  for  its 
improvement. 

Since  the  school  examined  is  to  pay  all  the  expenses  of  the 
examination,  it  is  not  probable  that  any  inconvenient  number 
of  schools  will  apply  to  be  examined.  To  make  a  complete 
examination  of  a  good  high  school  or  academy,  at  least  six 
examiners  will   ordinarily    be   required,   and  some  of  these 
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examiners  will  need  assistants.  It  is  a  thorough  examination 
which  is  proposed,  and  not  a  brief  inspection.  In  a  few  years, 
the  Faculty  will  have  obtained  through  this  Board  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  condition  of  many  good  secondary  schools  in 
the  United  States,  and  the  useful  practice  of  cooperation 
between  a  University  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences  and 
secondary  schools  will  be  established  and  diffused.  This 
cooperation  will  benefit  not  only  the  small  proportion  of  pupils 
in  high  schools  and  academies  who  go  to  college,  but  also  the 
large  mass  of  the  pupils  in  these  institutions  whose  education 
stops  with  the  secondary  school. 

Heretofore  the  Faculty  has  exercised  its  influence  on  sec- 
ondary schools  solely  by  its  requirements  for  admission.     It  is 
now  to  add  to  the  influence  of  its  examination  papers  a  direct 
friendly  intercourse   with   the  schools  themselves.      It  is  to 
endeavor  to  affect  directly  the  teaching  within  the  schools  by 
sympatiietic  intercourse  with  the  teachers,  friendly  criticism, 
and  firank  discussion  of  common  aims  and  needs.     A  few  of 
the  State  universities  have  already  interested  themselves  in  the 
condition  of  secondary  schools  within  their  several  States,  or 
even  beyond  those   limits ;   but  the  method  of  admission  on 
certificate  which  has  grown  out  of  this  relation  between  State 
universities  and  secondary  schools  is  so  full  of  perils  both  for 
the  schools  and  the  universities  that  Harvard  University  has  no 
desire  to  enter  on  any  such  policy.     A  secondary  school  will 
have  no  motive  for  wishing  to  be  examined  by  the  Schools' 
Examination  Board  and  for  incurring  the  expense  of  such  an 
examination,  except  the  hope  of  obtaining  valuable  suggestions 
for  improving  its  organization,  methods  or  equipment.      The 
Faculty  proposes,  however,  to  take  an  active  part  in  what  is 
now  the  most  pressing  educational  work  in  the  United  States, 
—  namely,  the   work   of  reforming   and   uplifting   secondary 
education.    In  the  absence  of  governmental  authority  adequate 
to  this  work,  the  universities  and  colleges,  the  academies  and 
high  schools,  or  a  selection  of  these  institutions,  must  do  it 
by   intelligent  and  well-directed  cooperation,  —  influence  and 
persuasion  taking  the  place  of  authority.     As  a  preliminary 
measure,  university  teachers  need  to  be  better  acquainted  with 
the  teachers  of  high   schools  and  academies,  and  these  two 
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classes  of  teachers  need  to  meet  each  other  in  conferences 
and  associations  where  the  needs  of  secondary  education  can  be 
intelligently  discussed.  All  such  efforts  will  tend  to  raise  the 
standard  of  instruction  in  secondary  schools,  to  broaden  the 
foundations  of  college  instruction,  and  to  improve  the  intellec- 
tual and  social  condition  of  the  directors  of  secondary  educa- 
tion. Some  of  the  conditions  of  the  public  school  service  ia 
this  country  (particularly  the  uncertain  tenure  of  office,  and  the 
fluctuating  quality  of  school  committees  or  boards)  are  unfor- 
tunately adverse  to  the  creation  of  a  class  of  highly  educated 
and  experienced  school-masters ;  but  custom,  if  not  statute, 
makes  some  public  school  offices  fairly  permanent,  the  endowed 
schools  of  the  country  already  offer  a  considerable  number  of 
desirable  posts,  and  the  large  cities  support  many  profitable 
private  schools  of  great  merit.  The  number  of  graduates  of 
Harvard  University  who  take  up  secondary  school  work  is 
decidedly  increasing,  and  it  is  much  to  be  wished  that  this 
fortunate  tendency  should  be  encouraged  by  a  parallel 
improvement  in  the  conditions  of  employment  in  secondary 
schools  and  in  the  public  estimation  of  their  importance.  In 
England  the  head-masters  of  important  schools  receive  quite 
as  much  consideration  as  university  professors,  and  more 
emoluments. 

It  has  not  been  the  policy  of  this  University  to  establish 
distinct  schools  for  subjects  which  lie  within  the  province  of 
the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  Thus  there  is  no  School 
of  Philosophy,  or  of  Political  Science,  or  of  Journalism,  or  of 
Public  Finance  in  Harvard  University,  with  separate  require- 
ments for  admission  and  separate  degrees  for  each  school ;  but 
there  are  groups  of  courses  of  instruction  in  these  several 
subjects  which  have  common  foundations  or  a  unity  of 
interest.  The  main  groups  are  called  divisions,  and  the 
lesser  groups  departments ;  and  each  of  these  divisions  and 
departments  is  organized  with  a  chairman  at  its  head. 
Students  in  any  one  of  these  groups,  or  in  several  of  them, 
are,  however,  all  in  pursuit  of  the  common  degree  of  A.B. 
Two  interesting  changes,  which  were  made  in  these  divisions 
during  the  year  1891-92,  are  fully  described  in  the  report  of 
the  Dean  of  the  Faculty,  page  64.     The  most  important  fireeh 
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additions  to  the  subjects  of  instruction  are  in  the  departments 
of  philosophy  and  economics,  the  University  having  defini- 
tively taken  up  two  new  subjects,  —  namely,  experimental 
psychology  and  economic  history, — and  having  appointed  a 
full  professor  of  each  subject. 

The  present  scheme  of  requirements  for  admission  to  Har- 
vard College  was  adopted  in  1886.  Among  other  important 
improvements  it  provided  for  the  admission  to  College  of  boys 
who  had  never  studied  any  Greek,  and  permitted  advanced 
mathematics,  and  either  chemistry  or  physics  taught  in  the 
laboratory  method  to  be  offered  as  substitutes  for  Greek.  Six 
years  have  now  elapsed  since  this  modification  of  the  former 
requirements  for  admission  was  announced,  and  in  that  period 
148  pei-sons  have  entered  Harvard  College  without  Greek. 
Of  this  number  thirty-five  have  already  graduated.  Of  these 
thirty-five  men,  one  obtained  the  degree  summd  cum  laudCy 
ten  magnd  cum  laudCy  six  cum  laude^  and  eighteen  without 
distinction.  Two  of  the  thiity-five  received  the  degree  of 
Master  of  Arts  simultaneously  with  that  of  Bachelor  of  Arts. 
This  record  is,  as  a  whole,  distinctly  above  the  average.  Of  the 
148  persons,  91  have  as  yet  received  no  degree,  but  have  made 
College  records  for  one  or  more  years.     The  records  of  these 


91  undergraduates, 

expressed  in 

grades, 

are  as 

follows 

• 

A 

1 

A-^jB 
5 

B^A 
9 

B          B-O 
14            8 

G-~B 
10 

c 

34 

0-D 
10 

Total. 
91 

There  remain  three  peraons  with  a  record  of  less  than  one 
year,  and  nineteen  who  were  admitted  to  College  in  the 
summer  of  1892  and  have  as  yet  no  records.  Of  these 
nineteen,  six  entered  without  conditions.  Of  the  91  men  who 
have  not  graduated,  but  have  made  College  records,  a  little 
more  than  half  have  records  above  (7.  This  result  is  a  very 
creditable  one,  and  shows  conclusively  that  the  persons  who 
have  thus  far  entered  College  without  Greek  are  abundantly 
able  to  profit  by  their  College  life,  and  to  win  a  standing, 
which  is,  on  the  average,  above  that  of  those  who  entered  with 
Greek.  The  institutions  at  which  students  have  been  prepared 
for  admission  to  Harvard  College  without  Greek  may  be 
divided  into  groups  as  follows :  — 


n 


II 
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From  New  England  High  Schools,  there  have  entered 38 

High  Schools  outside  of  New  England,  there  have  entered 13 

New  England  Endowed,  or  Private  Schools,  there  have  entered  ...  43 
**     Endowed  or  Private  Schools  outside  of  New  England,  there  have 

entered 26 

Universities  and  Colleges,  there  have  entered 7 

the  Institute  of  Technology,      **       **          **         1 

Private  Tuition,                           **       *♦          **         18 


(I 
II 
(I 


Total U8 

The  English  High  School  of  Boston  has  sent  twenty-six  out 
of  the  thirty-eight  persons  who  have  been  prepared  at  New 
England  High  Schools.  Thirty-seven  persons  out  of  the  148 
entered  Harvard  College  in  the  first  instance  as  special 
students,  and  were  subsequently  transferred  to  regular  stand- 
ing, and  one  person  first  entered  the  Lawrence  Scientific 
School,  and  was  subsequently  transferred  to  the  College.  In 
the  year  1892,  eight  persons  who  had  been  prepared  for 
College  in  the  English  High  School  of  Boston  received  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  one  summd  cum  laude^  three 
magnd  cum  laudCy  two  cum  lavde^  and  two  without  distinction. 
This  is  a  most  remarkable  record  for  the  graduates  of  a  single 
school  at  one  College  Commencement ;  but  it  is  to  be  observed 
that  three  out  of  these  eight  persons  found  it  more  convenient 
to  prepare  themselves  for  the  admission  examination  in 
elementary  Greek  by  extra  labor  than  to  meet  the  require- 
ments in  advanced  mathematics  and  science  in  substitution  for 
the  Greek. 

Until  the  year  1888-89  it  was  the  practice  of  the  College  to 
assign  beneficiary  aid  only  to  persons  who  had  proved  their 
quality  within  the  College  itself;  but  when  the  Price  Greenleaf 
Aid  became  available  to  the  amount  of  about  $17,000  a  year  it 
was  thought  desirable  to  assign  a  considerable  portion  of  this 
sum  to  persons  who  were  proposing  to  enter  the  College, 
and  to  make  the  assignment  in  advance  of  their  coming  to 
Cambridge.  The  great  majority  of  persons  thus  promised  aid 
in  advance  were  members  of  the  coming  Freshman  Class ;  but 
there  were  also  some  older  men  who  were  about  to  enter  with 
advanced  standing.  It  was  of  course  necessary  to  assign  this 
aid  on  the  evidence  of  teachers  and  other  persons  who  knew 
the  applicants, — the  Committee  making  the  assignment  having 
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no  opportunity  to  see  and  talk  with  the  candidates,-:- and  the 
Faculty  felt  great  doubt  whether  it  were  possible  to  make  a 
wise  assignment  under  such  conditions.  Such  an  award  has 
been  made  for  four  years,  and  the  wisdom  of  the  award 
can  now  be  tested  by  the  subsequent  College  records  of  the 
young  men  aided.  The  following  tables  show  that  the  awards 
were  more  and  more  successful  with  each  succeeding  year. 
The  school  authorities  became  more  careful  in  making  their 
recommendations,  the  persons  acting  on  behalf  of  the  College 
became  better  judges  of  testimonials,  and  thirdly,  the  competi- 
tion for  the  aid  becoming  wider  and  keener  the  selection  was 
made  from  a  larger  number  of  candidates. 


SUBSEQUENT  RECORDS  OF  PERSONS  PROMISED  AID. 


A  or  B,        65% 
B^C  or  C,  22i 
Below  (7,      12i 


1889-90. 

A  or  B,        62% 
B—CorC,  37 
Below  Cy      10 


1889-91. 

A  or  B,        68% 
B—CotC,  SB 
Below  Ct        2 


1891-02. 

A  or  B,       68% 
B—C  or  C,  86 
Below  C,        2 


1888-89.  188»-«0.  1890-01.  1891-02. 

A     1  1  4  8 

A— 8  2  6  8 

AioB+ 0  4  0  0 

Ato  B 7  8  14  12 

AtoB— 4  8  2  7 

B-^      1  2  4  8 

B 8  2  4  5 

B— 2  2  8  2 

BtoC+ 0  8  8  4 

BtoC 2  7  14  11 

B\oC— 1  1  1  1 

{7+ 1  2  8  2 

C 2  8  1  1 

a_..... 8  1  1  0 

Cto/>+ 0  0  0  0 

CtoD* 8  8  0  1 

CioD— 0  1  0  0 

/>+ 0  1  1  0 

D 2^  ^  ^  _0 

Total. 40  46  66  56 


GWen  to  ^  or  i?  men  . 
C—D 


i< 


»( 


K 


1888.49. 

93,025 

2,776 
2.100 


1889-00. 

^,800 

8,200 
2,150 


ISMMl. 

95,750 

6,976 
1,800 


1801-02. 

94,825 

4,670 
600 


Total 97,900        99,160      914.025      910,095 
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In  the  year  1891-92  two  thirds  of  the  persons  who  received 
promise  of  aid  in  advance  proved  themselves  entirely  worthy 
of  it ;  and  one-half  of  the  whole  number  won  aid  for  their 
second  year  on  the  competition  of  the  whole  Freshman  year. 
A  majority  of  those  who  failed  to  get  aid  in  the  second  year  in 
the  open  College  competition  came  from  remote  schools  or 
colleges  at  which  they  had  not  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  first- 
rate  preparation  ;  but  some  of  them  came  from  New  England 
schools  and  academies  of  high  reputation.  In  the  year  1891-92 
six  well-known  New  England  schools,  which  habitually  send 
young  men  to  Harvard  College,  recommended  for  aid  persons 
whose  Freshman  records  did  not  justify  a  continuance  of  aid  to 
them.  On  the  whole,  the  indications  are  that  this  mode  of 
assignment  can  be  made  to  yield  satisfactory  results,  as  the 
school  and  college  authorities  become  familiar  with  it.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  it  will  succeed ;  for  the  first  year  of  residence  at 
Cambridge  is  often  the  hardest  of  all  for  a  young  man  whose 
resources  are  small. 

The  statistics  concerning  the  admission  examination  which 
the  Dean  gives  on  page  76  show  that  the  easiest  way  of  gaining 
admission  to  Harvard  College  is  to  present  all  the  elementary 
studies  and  only  two  advanced  studies.  The  plans  which 
require  the  presentation  of  three,  four  or  five  advanced  studies 
hardly  hold  their  own  against  plan  (a)  —  as  indeed  might  have 
been  expected  from  the  beginning.  Plan  (a)  beside  being 
easier,  has  also  the  great  advantage  that  it  disposes  of  the 
elements  of  Greek,  Latin,  French  and  German  during  school 
life.  Plans  (c)  and  (d)  are  heavily  handicapped  by  the  abso- 
lute requirement  of  advanced  mathematics  in  each,  experience 
having  demonstrated  that  only  a  small  proportion  of  the  boys 
in  high  schools  and  academies  have  any  taste  or  capacity  for 
the  higher  mathematics.  It  should  be  stated,  however,  that 
this  handicap  on  plans  (c)  and  (d)  was  an  intended  part  of  the 
compromise  of  1886  concerning  admission  requirements,  —  the 
older  and  traditional  subjects  were  protected  against  the  newer 
by  this  mathematical  obstacle. 

It  is  worth  while  to  call  attention  again  to  the  losses  which 
every  College  class  suffers  on  its  way  through  College.  The 
tables  on  page  74  of  the  Dean's  report  show  that  the  Fresh- 
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man,  Sophomore  and  Junior  classes  of  the  year  1891-92  taken 
together  lost  nearly  9  per  cent  of  their  number  during  that 
year,  nearly  7  per  cent  of  the  three  classes  having  actually 
left  the  College,  and  2  per  cent  having  dropped  into  a  lower 
class.  If  this  percentage  of  loss  held  for  any  one  class 
throughout  its  four  years,  more  than  one-third  of  each 
class  would  disappear  during  the  period  of  four  years ;  and 
such  is  actually  the  ordinary  experience  of  a  class.  Thus,  the 
Senior  class  of  the  current  year,  which  entered  College  in 
1889,  had  already  lost  at  the  beginning  of  its  Senior  year  111 
members,  the  average  membership  having  been  306  during  its 
first  three  years  in  College.  The  common  impression  that 
college  classes  are  very  stable  has  no  foundation  so  far  as 
Harvard  College  is  concerned ;  on  the  contrary,  the  losses  of 
every  class  are  great,  although  in  recent  years  they  have  often 
been  made  good  by  admissions  to  advanced  standing. 

It  appears  in  the  report  of  the  Dean  of  Harvard  College, 
(page  74)  that  of  293  persons  who  received  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Arts  in  course  in  June  last,  39,  or  13  per  cent  of 
the  whole  number,  had  not  been  members  of  the  Senior  Class 
of  that  year.  This  is  in  some  respects  a  new  phenomenon, 
deserving  the  attention  of  the  Board  of  Overseers.  Of  the  39 
persons  who  had  not  been  in  the  Senior  Class,  20  were  last 
registered  in  the  Junior  Class,  13  in  the  Graduate  School,  and 
6  in  some  one  of  the  professional  schools.  Of  the  20  persons 
who  were  last  registered  in  the  Junior  Class,  eleven  had  first 
entered  College  in  1888  and  one  in  1887 ;  four  entered  with 
advanced  standing  but  were  never  Seniors ;  and  four  entered  as 
Freshmen  in  1889  and  obtained  the  degree  in  three  years.  Six 
persons  beside  the  four  just  mentioned  obtained  the  degree  in 
three  years,  having  first  entered  College  in  1889  ;  but  these  six 
are  not  included  among  the  twenty  mentioned  by  the  Dean, 
since  they  were  registered  as  Seniors  in  1891-92. 

The  attention  of  the  Overseers  is  invited  to  the  remarks  of 
the  Dean  on  prizes  for  which  rich  youths  may  honorably  com- 
pete with  poor.  It  is  an  interesting  inquiry  how  the  College 
can  supply  the  rich  young  man  with  an  appropriate  stimulus  to 
do  his  best.  This  problem,  however,  is  one  which  does  not 
vex  Harvard  College  alone ;  it  has  long  perplexed  rich  parents 
and  civilized  society. 
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The  rapid  growth  of  the  Scientific  School  since  the  year 
1885-86  still  continues ;  and  with  the  resulting  increase  in  the 
amount  of  the  tuition  fees  it  has  been  possible  to  add  materi- 
ally to  the  facilities  of  the  School.  The  Kotch  Electrical 
Laboratory  and  the  Laboratory  of  Anatomy,  Physiology  and 
Physical  Training  —  both  made  ready  in  1891-92  —  are 
important  additions  to  its  mechanical  equipment.  The  fact 
that  all  College  instruction  is  open  to  students  of  the  Scientific 
School  makes  the  School  a  place  of  singular  privilege  for 
students  who  are  fitting  themselves  for  the  scientific  profes- 
sions. There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  this  School  will 
in  a  few  years  become  one  of  the  important  departments  of  the 
University.  Its  requirements  for  admission  are  so  moderate 
that  it  is  accessible  to  the  graduates  of  a  large  number  of 
secondary  schools  which  are  not  capable  of  preparing  boys  for 
admission  to  the  College ;  it  shares  with  all  other  Cambridge 
departments  of  the  University  the  advantages  of  cheap  board 
and  lodging ;  and  the  value  of  its  degree  is  heightened  by  the 
prestige  of  the  whole  University. 

As  it  is  in  good  measure  a  professional  school,  it  is  adminis- 
tered, like  all  professional  schools,  on  the  group  system  of 
studies  rather  than  on  a  wide  elective  system ;  and  under 
arrangements  made  during  the  year  1891-92  it  now  ofiers  to 
students  their  choice  between  seven  carefully  constructed 
groups  of  studies,  each  extending  over  four  years.  In  the 
effort  to  compress  as  many  desirable  subjects  as  possible  into 
each  of  these  groups,  the  Faculty  has  perhaps  exceeded  the 
reasonable  number  of  weekly  hours  of  labor  for  each  student. 
At  any  rate,  more  hours  a  week  of  attendance  at  lectures,  and 
in  laboratories  and  drawing  rooms,  is  expected  of  the  Scientific 
student  than  of  the  College  student  when  pursuing  similar 
studies.  The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  as  compared  with 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  represents  smaller  attainments 
at  admission ;  but  more  labor  during  the  normal  four  years  of 
residence. 

The  resources  of  the  School  for  thorough  instruction  in 
chemistry,  physics  —  including  electricity  —  and  the  various 
branches  of  biology  and  geology  are  all  admirable,  while  for 
all  the  linguistic,  historical  and  economic  instruction  needed  it 
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has  only  to  draw  upon  the  resources  of  Harvard  College ;  but 
there  are  certain  additional  technical  or  artistic  subjects  in 
which  instruction  ought  to  be  provided.  Such  are  the  sub- 
jects of  highway,  sanitary,  and  mechanical  engineering,  and 
architecture.  Provision  has  been  made  during  the  current 
year  for  a  course  of  instruction  in  highway  engineering ;  but 
the  other  subjects  mentioned  are  still  to  be  provided  for. 

The  increase  in  the  Graduate  School  for  the  year  1891-92 
was  very  satisfactory  in  amount,  and  still  more  satisfactory  in 
quality.  The  greatest  increase  was  in  the  number  of  students 
coming  from  other  institutions,  this  number  having  more  than 
doubled  in  that  single  year.  The  registration  of  graduates  of 
other  institutions  as  undergraduates  in  Harvard  College  still 
continues,  37  such  graduates  having  preferred  in  that  year  to 
register  as  undergraduates. 

It  appears  from  the  table  on  page  100  of  the  report  of  the 
Dean  of  the  Graduate  School  that  251  persons  applied  for 
fellowships  or  scholarships  in  the  Graduate  School  during  that 
year,  and  that  of  this  number  69  were  appointed  to  fellowships 
or  scholarships,  while  17  obtained  appointments  as  instiiic- 
tors  or  assistants,  making  86  persons  who  received  appoint- 
ments. Fifty-one  others  entered  the  University  in  some  one 
of  the  departmejits  without  any  aid  from  the  resources  of  the 
Graduate  School;  so  that  of  the  251  applicants  there  are  137 
in  the  University  during  the  current  year.  114  persons  who 
applied  for  aid  are  not  now  at  the  University.  Of  the  69  men 
who  received  fellowships  or  scholarships,  26  were  Harvard 
graduates  or  undergraduates  exclusively,  33  were  graduates  or 
undergraduates  of  other  institutions  exclusively,  and  10  were 
Harvard  graduates  who  had  previously  graduated  elsewhere. 

The  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School  calls  attention  (p.  105)  to 
the  urgent  need  of  a  revision  of  the  standing  votes  which  were 
adopted  in  the  year  1871-72  as  the  fundamental  law  of  the 
Graduate  Department.  He  points  out  that  these  votes  were 
adopted  in  the  main  before  the  Department  came  into  existence, 
and  that  they  ought  now  to  be  made  more  flexible,  so  that  the 
Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences  may  adapt  the  School  to  changing 
circumstances   and    new  conditions.       In  particular  the  Dean 
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urges  that  the  value  of  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  and 
Doctor  of  Science  would  be  enhanced  by  abolishing  for  those 
degrees  all  time  restrictions  except  the  general  one  imposed  by 
statute, — namely,  that  no  person  shall  be  recommended  for  any 
ordinary  degree  except  after  residence  at  the  University  for  at 
least  one  year.  He  further  urges  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
University  to  promote,  so  far  as  it  safely  can,  the  custom  of 
accepting  residence  at  one  university  to  count  as  residence  at 
another,  —  a  custom  which  has  had  an  admirable  influence  in 
Germany,  and  may  be  expected  to  have  an  equally  good 
influence  in  the  United  States,  since  the  number  of  American 
institutions  at  which  really  advanced  studies  may  be  profitably 
carried  on  is  constantly  increasing. 

The  Dean  of  the  Divinity  School  calls  attention  (page  109) 
to  the  fact  that  of  forty  students  present  in  the  year  1891-92 
only  fifteen  remain  over  for  the  year  1892-93.  The  result  is 
explained  in  part  by  the  large  proportion  of  the  students  in  the 
School  who  have  already  graduated  from  other  schools,  and  in 
part  by  the  fact  that  it  is  easy  to  enter  on  the  work  of  the 
ministry  without  completing  a  professional  education.  The 
Dean  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  attendance  at  the 
School  has  been  slowly  increasing  during  the  last  twenty  years ; 
and  he  indicates  the  chief  obstacle  to  the  growJ:h  of  the  School, 
and  its  chief  defect  as  an  undenominational  seminary,  when  be 
says  (page  110)  that  the  idea  of  a  scientific  training  for  the 
ministry  cannot  be  fully  realized,  until  the  School  can  offer  it8 
students  an  election  between  courses  representing  different 
systems  of  Theology.  The  Semitic  languages  and  history, 
New  Testament  and  Patristic  Greek,  ecclesiastical  history, 
sermon-writing,  and  comparative  religion  can  all  be  scientifi- 
cally taught  by  single  professors  in  a  manner  suitable  for 
students  of  all  denominations ;  but  systematic  theology  cannot 
be  dealt  with  satisfactorily  for  all  denominations  by  one 
professor.  There  should  be  at  least  two,  and  preferably  three 
professors  of  that   subject. 

The  number  of  students  in  the  Law  School  increased  from 
285  in  1890-91  to  870  in  1891-92,  the  bulk  of  the  increase 
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being  almost  equally  divided  between  the  classes  of  the  first 
and  the  second  years.  In  consequence  of  this  large  increase, 
and  of  the  resulting  ease  in  the  budget  of  the  School,  the 
Faculty  was  increased  by  the  appointment  of  one  professor 
and  one  assistant  professor.  A  lecturer  was  also  engaged  to 
deal  with  the  subject  of  Pleadings  and  Practice  under  the  New 
York  Code  of  Civil  Procedure. 

In  order  to  maintain,  in  spite  of  the  increasing  numbers  of 
the  first  year  class,  the  method  of  teaching  which  characterizes 
the  School,  arrangements  were  made  to  divide  the  first  year 
class  into  two  sections  in  Contracts,  Property,  Torts,  and  Civil 
Procedure.  To  maintain  unimpaired  the  reading-room  and 
library  facilities  which  also  characterize  the  School,  the  students' 
reading-room  was  enlarged  by  adding  to  it  a  space  heretofore 
but  little  used,  the  result  being  the  addition  of  thirty-eight 
very  desirable  desks.  The  library  and  reading-room  constitute 
the  sole  laboratory  which  the  Law  School  needs ;  and  it  is  the 
intention  of  the  Faculty  to  keep  that  one  laboratory  in 
the  most  servicable  condition  possible. 

In  consequence  of  the  division  of  the  first  class  into  sections, 
the  lecture  rooms  of  the  School  are  used  more  constantly  in  the 
morning  than  is  desirable  ;  but  the  remedy  for  this  condition  of 
things  is  to  use  the  afternoon  hours  for  lectures  to  a  greater 
extent  than  heretofore.  It  has  been  the  rather  luxurious 
practice  of  the  School,  thus  far,  to  use  for  lectures  chiefly  the 
hours  from  nine  to  one.  It  may  hereafter  be  necessary  to  use 
the  afternoon  hours  freely,  as  other  departments  of  the 
University   are   accustomed  to   do. 

The  surplus  of  the  School  last  year  was  $11,635.88.  If  the 
present  number  of  students  be  maintained,  it  will  be  possible 
to  add  still  further  to  the  teaching  stafl*;  but  it  is  not  clear  that 
this  number  may  not  be  reduced  by  the  restrictive  measures 
already  adopted.  These  measures  are  three  in  number.  First, 
non-graduates  are  not  to  be  admitted  to  the  School  hereafter, 
unless  they  pass  the  admission  examinations ;  secondly,  the 
requirements  for  admission  will  hereafter  include  two  languages 
beside  English  instead  of  one  ;  and  thirdly,  no  student,  whether 
a  candidate  for  a  degree  or  not,  will  be  permitted  to  return  to 
the   School  unless  he  has  passed  at  the  end  of  the  preceding 
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year  examinations  in  at  least  three  subjects.  It  is  obvious  that 
these  three  measures  taken  together  will  raise  the  general 
standard  of  the  School,  and  that,  as  a  consequence,  the  number 
of  students  may  be  diminished.  It  is  highly  improbable, 
howeyer,  that  the  diminution  will  be  either  considerable  or 
lasting. 

On  the  death  of  the  annuitant  in  September  last,  the  income 
of  the  Bemis  Fund  for  the  support  of  a  professor  of  inter- 
national law  m  the  Law  School  became  available.  The  fund 
amounts  to  $50,845.23  and  will  not  yield  therefore  much  more 
than  half  of  the  salary  paid  to  senior  professors  in  the  Law 
School.  It  was  the  wish  of  Mr.  George  Bemis,  the  founder, 
that  the  incumbent  of  his  professorship  should  be  a  jurist  who 
had  been  in  public  life  or  the  diplomatic  service,  or  who,  at 
least,  had  lived  abroad  and  so  had  had  opportunity  to  view  his 
country  from  without.  He  also  wished  the  incumbent  to  be 
**  not  merely  a  professor  of  the  science,  but  a  practical  cooper- 
ator  in  the  work  of  advancing  knowledge  and  good-will  among 
nations  and  governments."  It  will  obviously  be  difficult  to  fill 
this  chair. 

The  events  of  chief  interest  in  the  Medical  School  durmg 
the  year  under  review  were  the  enlargement  of  the  functions 
of  the  professor  of  pathology,  and  the  appointment  of  a 
professor  of  that  subject  who  is  to  give  all  his  time  to  teaching 
and  research ;  the  appointment  of  a  new  associate  professor  of 
physiology  ;  the  establishment  of  a  full  professorship  of  histol- 
ogy and  human  embryology ;  and  the  enlargement  of  the 
department  of  bacteriology.  These  are  all  additions  to  what 
may  be  called  the  scientific  side  of  medical  instruction ;  but  it 
must  be  remembered,  first,  that  pathology,  physiology,  histol- 
ogy, and  bacteriology  are  the  sciences  on  which  all  real 
improvements  in  medicine  must  be  founded;  and  secondly, 
that  the  imparting  to  the  medical  student  of  the  true  scientific 
spirit  in  research  is  the  most  important  service  to  be  rendered 
to  him  during  his  education.  The  medical  student  who 
becomes  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  modem  scientific  spirit 
through  the  careful  pursuit  of  experimental  sciences  will  be 
sure  to  make,  both  in  the  Medical  School  and  in  after  life,  a 
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productive  use  of  his  clinical  opportunities.  The  student  who 
does  not  catch  that  spirit  had  better  never  have  studied 
medicine. 

In  appointing  a  professor  of  pathology,  and  an  associate 
professor  of  physiology,  the  Corporation  went  outside  of  the 
ranks  of  the  medical  profession  in  eastern  Massachusetts  and 
sought  the  one  at  the  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital,  and  the  other 
at  the  University  of  Michigan. 

The  Dean  calls  attention  to  the  diminution  in  the  proportion 
of  college-bred  men  who  have  entered  the  Medical  School  since 
the  year  1884.     The  tables  and  diagrams  which  he  has  con- 
structed, pages  124—5,  demonstrate  effectively  this  unfortunate 
diminution,  —  the  causes  of  which  are  not  easily  to  be  detected. 
There  was  apparently  nothing  in  the  condition  of  the  School 
itself  which  would  have  led  to  the  decline  which  began  to  be 
so  decided  in  the  year  1886,  and  which  has  continued  ever 
since  with  but  one  temporary  check,  being  most  marked  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year  now  current.     The  facts  set  forth  by  the 
Dean  tend  to  confirm  the  opinion  that  the  almost  universal 
prolongation  of  the  period  of  professional  study  involves  a  cor- 
responding  shortening  of  the   period   heretofore   allotted   to 
school  and  college  training, — a  shortening,  be  it  observed, 
which  can  easily  be  effected  without  any  diminution  of  the 
scholarly  attainments,  or  any  weakening  of  the  mental  training, 
now  deemed   satisfactory  at  the   close  of  college  life.     The 
College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  of  New  York,  the  experi- 
ence of  which  in  this  respect,  as  cited  by  the  Dean,  has  been 
the  opposite  of  that  of  the  Harvard  Medical  School  during 
the  same  years,  is  the  Medical  School  of  Columbia  College ; 
and  it  is  to  be  noticed  in  this  connection  thut  the  average 
age   at   which  the   degree  of  A.B.   is  taken  at  Columbia   is 
decidedly  lower  than  the  corresponding  average  age  at  Harvard 
College. 

It  is  noticeable  that  during  the  same  years  there  has  been  a 
considerable  decline  in  the  percentage  of  college  graduates  in 
the  new  entries  at  the  Law  School,  —  a  fact  which  may  readily 
be  deduced  from  the  tiible  on  page  117  of  Dean  Langdell's 
reports,  the  lowest  percentage  of  the  eight  years  being  reached, 
as  at  the  Medical  School,  in  the  last  year  of  the  table. 
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The  Faculty  of  the  Dental  School  made  arrangements  last 
June  for  the  division  into  two  classes  of  the  students  who  have 
been  a  year  or  more  in  the  School,  —  a  division  which  before 
the  current  year  has  not  been  effected.  This  change  necessi- 
tated the  appointment  of  additional  instructors  in  Operative 
Dentistry  and  in  Mechanical  Dentistry,  each  instructor  giving 
one  afternoon  every  week  to  the  direction  of  operations  in  the 
Dental  Infirmary.  One  set  of  instructors  was  appointed  for 
the  second  year  class,  and  another  for  the  third  year  class 
in  each  subject.  The  School  never  before  had  so  many 
students,  six  of  them  coming  from  English  cities.  The  little 
endowment  of  the  School  amounted  on  the  31st  of  July,  1892, 
to  $21,887.82. 

The  Department  suffers  greatly  for  the  lack  of  a  proper 
building;  and  last  Spring  a  committee  of  the  alumni  was 
appointed  to  make  a  det-ermined  effort,  —  whenever  in  their 
judgment  the  proper  time  should  come,  —  to  raise  a  subscrip- 
tion sufficient  to  buy  a  suitable  lot  of  land  and  build  an  appro- 
priate building  for  the  adequate  accommodation  of  the  School 
and  the  Infirmary.  Since  the  opening  of  the  current  year  this 
eommittee  has  begun  the  execution  of  the  task  assigned  them. 

The  Bussey  Institution  had  the  largest  number  of  students 
which  it  has  had  since  the  year  1871-72 ;  but  this  gain  has  not 
been  maintained  during  the  current  year.  The  Institution 
again  had  a  favorable  balance  of  receipts  over  expenses, — 
amounting  in  1891-92  to  $875.96.  As  in  previous  years,  the 
horticultural  department  sent  an  indispensable  supply  of 
flowers  to  the  classes  in  botany  at  Cambridge. 

In  the  Veterinary  School  an  opportunity  occurred  of  greatly 
strengthening  the  veterinary  teaching  staff.  In  the  month  of 
January  the  Instructor  in  operative  veterinary  surgery  and 
Superintendent  of  the  Hospital,  the  Instructor  in  anatomy, 
and  the  Resident  Surgeon  at  the  Hospital  resigned  almost 
simultaneously,  in  order  to  establish  another  veterinary 
hospital  in  Boston,  thus  compelling  the  Corporation  to 
reorganize  the  veterinary  staff  at  short  notice,  and  in  the 
middle    of   the    year.        They     availed    themselves    of  this 
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opportunity  to  secure  the  services  of  Dr.  Frederick  H. 
Osgood,  a  graduate  of  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College 
and  of  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons,  England,  as 
Professor  of  veterinary  surgery ;  of  Dr.  Henry  F.  Leonard,  a 
graduate  in  Medicine  of  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons 
of  New  York,  and  a  graduate  of  the  Harvard  Veterinary  School, 
as  Instructor  in  anatomy;  of  Dr.  Lester  H.  Howard,  a 
graduate  of  the  American  Veterinary  College  in  New  York,  as 
Clinical  Lecturer,  and  of  Dr.  Wesley  L.  LaBaw  as 
Demonstrator  in  anatomy,  Assistant  Surgeon  at  the  Hos- 
pital, and  Curator  of  the  Veterinary  Museum.  The  staff 
of  the  School  and  Hospital  was  thus  greatly  reenforced,  and 
the  good  effects  of  these  changes  were  at  once  manifested  in 
both  School  and  Hospital.  Professor  Osgood  was  appointed 
Sui^eon  in  charge  of  the  Hospital,  which  was  placed  entirely 
under  his  direction. 

The  great  needs  of  this  department  of  the  University  are 
a  larger  Hospital  and  such  an  endowment  as  will  enable  the 
Hospital  to  do  gratuitous  work  for  animals  belonging  to  poor 
owners.  Only  in  this  way  can  the  clinical  opportunities  for 
studentij  be  adequately  enlarged.  At  present  the  Hospital  can 
only  receive  paying  patients,  and  on  that  limited  plan  it  is 
self-supporting.  The  School,  however,  is  by  no  means  self- 
supporting,  and  now  owes  the  university  treasury  a  debt  of 
$19,158.65,  of  which  about  $16,000  represents  the  cost  of  an 
addition,  made  for  School  purposes,  to  the  original  Hospital 
building. 

As  has  often  been  urged  in  these  Reports,  the  Veterinary 
Department  ought  to  be  interesting  to  all  those  who  know  the 
value  of  the  study  of  comparative  medicine,  who  have  an 
afiectionate  interest  in  any  of  the  domestic  animals,  or  who 
appreciate  the  great  commercial  interests  involved  in  the 
successfiil  breeding  and  raising  of  live  stock. 

The  Librarian's  report  presents  the  usual  statistics  concern- 
ing the  accessions  to  the  Library,  the  ordering  and  cataloguing 
of  books,  the  use  of  the  Library,  and  the  gifts  made  to  it.  It 
contains  also  this  year  an  interesting  repoii;  of  the  Curator  of 
Coins,  who  has  completed  the  work  of  preparing  a  full  and 
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methodical  catalogue  of  the  collection.  This  collection  consists 
of  1161  ancient  coins  and  1739  modern  coins,  making  a  total 
of  2900. 

The  one  thing  which  needs  to  be  said  here  about  the  Library 
is  that  the  accommodations  for  books  and  the  accommodations 
for  readers  have  become   totally  inadequate.      Fully  10,000 
volumes  a  year  are  added  to  the  Gore  Hall  collection,  and  since 
the  year   1888-89,    1067  students   have   been   added   to  the 
University.      For  the  year   1888-89   the  Librarian  reported 
1167    students  taking  out  books,  for  the  year  1891-92  he 
reports  1580  students  taking  out  books.     The  total  number  of 
persons  registered  and  entitled  to  take  books  away  from  the 
Library   building   was  1729   in  the   year  1888-89,   while  in 
the  year  1891-92  it  was  2325.     The  number  of  readers  in 
the  building  has  increased  in  still  larger  proportion.     For  the 
increased   number  of   users   there  has   been   no   appreciable 
increase  of  accommodations.      The  need  of  a  new  reading- 
room  is  very  urgent ;  but  the  cost  of  a  suitable  building  to  be 
attached  to  the  present  Library  could  hardly  be  less  than 
$150,000.     The  conversion  of  the  interior  of  old  Gore  Hall 
into  a  proper  book-stack  would  probably  cost  about  $70,000. 
The   new  stack,  constructed   in    1876,   already  needs  to  be 
extended  to  the  East ;  and  an  addition  sufficient  for  peihaps 
ten  years  could  be  constructed  for  about  $30,000.     Including 
the  cost  of  the  necessary  furniture,  it  would  be  imprudent  to 
estimate  the  total  cost  of  these  much   needed  additions  and 
alterations  at  less  than   $250,000.      As  has  been  r^)eatedl7 
pointed  out  in  these  Reports,  the  Corporation  is  absolutely 
unable  to  incur  any  such  expenditure.     The  only  contribution 
which  it  could  make  would  be  the   Gore   Fund,  which  now 
amounts  to  $25,947.19,  and  is  chargeable  with  an  annuity  of 
$300.      Every  year  makes  the  over-crowding  of  the  reading- 
room  worse,  and  increases  the  difficulties  of  the  Librarian  in 
finding  shelf-room  for  the  accessions.      Such  is   already  the 
concision  of  the  books  in  consequence  of  lack  of  room  that 
the  cost  of  delivering  the  books  called  for  by  readers  is  sen- 
sibly increased,  and  many  unnecessary  charges  are  incurred 
in  the  endeavor  to  keep  the  card  catalogue  in  condition  to  be 
useful. 
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It  is  a  great  loss  to  students  and  teachers  that  the  present 
Library  cannot  be  used  except  by  daylight.  The  old  part 
of  Gore  Hall,  which  is  used  as  a  reading-room,  is  very  far 
from  fire-proof,  and  the  rules  laid  down  by  the  Coiporation 
prescribe  that  no  fire,  lights,  or  matches  shall  be  used  within 
the  building.  For  several  years  past  the  whole  building  has 
been  heated  by  steam  from  boilers  situated  in  University 
Hall. 


On  the  death  of  Dr.  Watson,  Curator  of  the  Herbarium 
from  1874  to  1892,  Benjamin  Lincoln  Robinson,  Ph.D.,  was 
appointed  Curator,  and  in  August  last  Mr.  Henry  £.  Seaton, 
who  had  been  instructor  in  botany  and  Curator  of  the  Her- 
barium at  the  University  of  Indiana,  was  appointed  Assistant 
Curator  for  the  current  academic  year.  It  was  also  possible  to 
employ  more  assistants  than  ever  before.  The  liberal  gifts  to 
the  Herbarium  for  immediate  use,  and  the  good  income  from 
Professor  Asa  Gray's  copyrights  ($2817.33  in  1892)  permit 
this  increase  of  expenditure  at  the  Herbarium.  The  result  has 
been  a  great  increase  of  the  work  accomplished,  —  over  20,000 
plants  having  been  added  to  the  collection  during  the  year. 
Moreover,  it  has  become  possible  for  the  Curator  to  resume 
work  on  the  Synoptical  Flora  of  North  America,  the  great 
work  first  interrupted  by  the  death  of  Dr.  Gray  and  then  by  the 
death  of  Dr.  Watson.  In  the  present  debates  about  botanical 
nomenclature,  it  will  be  the  policy  of  the  Herbarium  to  act  a 
conservative  part ;  no  serious  departure  will  be  made  from  the 
nomenclature  thus  far  used  in  the  Herbarium  and  in  the 
published  works  of  its  Director  and  Curators. 

The  report  of  the  Director  of  the  Botanic  Garden  and  the 
Botanical  Museum  is  an  interesting  account  of  the  rapid 
increase  of  the  living  and  dried  collections,  of  the  instruction 
in  botany,  and  of  the  pecuniary  resources  of  the  department. 
The  annual  expenditure  of  the  department  has  almost  doubled 
in  ten  years,  and  the  equipment  of  the  department,  both  for 
teaching  and  for  maintaining  a  public  exhibition  of  botanical 
Hpecimens,  has  been  extraordinarily  increased  by  numerous 
and  various  gifts  since  the  completion  of  the  botanical 
laboratories  and  exhibition  rooms  at  the  University  Museum. 
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The  Director  uses  with  such  good  judgment,  frugality  and 
energy  all  the  resources  which  are  placed  in  his  hands,  and 
procures  with  them  such  quick  and  striking  results,  that  his 
friends  and  supporters  are  constantly  encouraged  to  continue 
their  benefactions  to  the  department.  The  Botanic  Garden  is 
practically  open  to  the  public,  just  as  if  it  belonged  to  the  City. 
Nevertheless,  the  Garden  has  to  pay  for  all  the  water  which  is 
used  to  protect  the  trees  and  plants  from  drought,  and  abo  for 
the  police  protection  which  is  occasionally  necessary.  The 
contract  which  was  entered  into  by  the  city  of  Boston  and  the 
University  for  the  development  and  care  of  the  Arnold 
Arboretum  at  the  Bussey  farm  in  West  Roxbury,  under  the 
terms  of  which  the  Park  Commissioners  of  Boston  provide  for 
the  police  protection  of  the  Arboretum,  certainly  suggests  that 
the  admission  of  the  public  to  the  open  grounds  and  collections 
of  the  University  might  naturally  be  followed  by  the  assumption 
on  the  part  of  the  city  of  Cambridge  of  the  cost  of  providing 
whatever  police  protection  the  admission  of  the  public  makes 
necessary. 

The  work  to  be  done  by  the  city  of  Boston  at  the  Arnold 
Arboretum  will  soon  be  finished.  A  large  amount  of  draining, 
grading,  and  road-building  was  done  during  the  year  1891-92, 
and  the  Director  was  consequently  enabled  to  do  an  unusual 
amount  of  permanent  planting  during  the  past  season.  The 
Museum  and  Herbarium  building  presented  to  the  Arboretum 
by  Mr.  H.  H.  Hunnewell  has  been  completed,  and  the  very 
valuable  library  and  dried  collections  of  the  Arboretum  have 
been  placed  in  safety  within  it. 

A  large  expenditure  was  made  on  Boylston  Hall  during  the 
year  1891-92.  A  new  laboratory  for  organic  chemistry  was 
built  and  equipped  in  the  third  story,  and  the  large  room 
formerly  occupied  by  the  Mineral  Cabinet  in  the  second  story 
was  converted  into  a  lecture  room  seating  about  500  persons. 
Boylston  Hall  now  contains  six  laboratories  for  students  and 
four  private  laboratories,  beside  two  large  and  one  small 
lecture-rooms.  It  has  separate  desks  for  258  students  at  woik 
simultaneously,  and  162  of  these  desks  are  provided  with  tiro 
distinct  sets  of  drawers  and  lockers  so  that  each  desk  can  be 
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used  by  two  students  who  work  at  different  hours.  The  Hall 
also  contains  the  storage  rooms  and  balance  rooms  necessary 
for  the  accommodation  of  this  large  number  of  workers.  The 
exterior  walls  of  the  building  are  of  stone  and  the  interior  of 
brick ;  but  the  story  in  the  roof  is  practically  a  wooden  con- 
struction. Beside  the  combustible  character  of  the  roof  story, 
the  building  has  two  defects,  neither  of  which  is  irremediable, 
—  its  main  staircases  are  of  wood,  and  its  means  of  ventilation 
are  inadequate.  Both  these  defects  can  be  remedied  at  moderate 
cost ;  but  the  Corporation,  having  spent  nearly  $10,000  on  the 
building  in  the  year  1891-92,  did  not  feel  able  to  go  farther. 

The   Director  of  the  Jefferson  Physical  Laboratory  (page 

174)   exhibits  with  satisfaction  an  increase  in  the  number  of 

students  studying  physics  at  the  Laboratory,  and  calls  attention 

to  the  researches  of  the  instructors  and  students.     In  the  year 

to  which  the  report  of  the  Director  relates,  the  whole  number 

of  students  under  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences  was  1763, 

while  the  whole  number  of  elections  of  coui*ses  in  physics  was 

265,    the    number    of    individual   students    choosing    physics 

being    of   course    much    smaller.       The   number  of   choice^ 

in  physics  was  only  fifteen  per  cent  of  the  number  of  students 

registered  under  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  and  it  was 

not  more  than  three  and  one-half  per  cent  of  the  total  number 

of  choices  of  courses  made  by  that  number  of  students.     Now 

physics  is  that  scientific  subject  which  has  to-day  the  largest 

number  of  novel  and  valuable  applications  in  the  useful  ai1;s ; 

and    the    relatively   small    number    of    choices    in    such   an 

important   practical  subject  illustrates  the  general  fact,  that 

students  in  arts  are  not  much  influenced  in  their  selection  of 

subjects  by  considerations  of  utility  or  bread-winning,  and  the 

further  fact  that  the  taste  and  capacity  for  the  study  of  exact 

sciences  are  rare  compared  with  the  taste  and  capacity  for 

lan^ages,  literature,  history,  philosophy  and  political  science. 

The  work  done  at  the  Astronomical  station  at  Arequipa, 
Peru,  has  demonstrated  that  Uriah  A.  Boy  den  was  right  in  his 
l^elief  that  the  adverse  efiects  of  the  atmosphere  on  astronomical 
observations,  taken  at  the  ordinary  level  and  in  the  civilized 
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regions  of  the  north  temperate  zone,  might  be  in  good  measure 
overcome  by  placing  the  instruments  at  a  great  elevation  in 
some  more  favorable  climate.  The  Fund  which  bears  his 
name  is  now  doing  invaluable  service  in  the  advancement  of 
astronomical  science,  and  the  Director  of  the  Observatory  is 
convinced  (p.  182)  that  a  permanent  station  ought  to  be  main- 
tained at  Arequipa,  or  in  some  equally  advantageous  situation. 
He  entertains  no  doubt  that  a  great  advance  would  be  made  in 
our  knowledge  of  the  planets,  and  perhaps  of  the  fixed  stars, 
if  a  telescope  of  the  largest  size  could  be  steadily  employed 
under  what  have  now  been  proved  to  be  extraordinarily 
favorable  atmospheric  conditions.  Mr.  Boyden  was  not  an 
astronomer,  but  an  inventor  and  hydraulic  engineer.  The 
money  which  he  saved  in  the  prosecution  of  this  technical 
calling,  having  been  intelligently  and  persistently  used  in 
following  out  a  suggestion  made  by  him  in  a  field  in  which  he 
was  not  an  expert,  will  doubtless  lead — has  already  led — to 
scientific  results  of  great  interest  and  value. 

The  origin  of  the  Boyden  work  at  the  Observatory  affords  a 
curious  contrast  to  the  origin  of  a  similar  work  prosecuted 
under  the  title  of  the  Henry  Draper  Memorial.  These  latter 
investigations  form  the  continuation  of  the  remarkable  life- 
work  of  a  physical  astronomer.  The  two  series  of  investiga- 
tions are  now  candied  on  in  combination  with  great  advantage, 
each  deriving  important  aids  from  the  I'esources  of  the  other. 

A  third  great  benefaction  for  the  advancement  of  astronom- 
ical science  will  soon  begin  to  demonstrate  its  effects ;  for  the 
Bruce  photographic  telescope  is  rapidly  approaching  comple- 
tion, and  it  is  proposed  to  use  it,  if  it  is  successful,  at  the 
Boyden  Station  at  Arequipa,  thus  putting  what  will  be  in 
many  respects  the  most  powerful  instrument  in  the  world  for 
its  purpose  at  work  under  the  most  favorable  atmospheric  and 
climatic  conditions  yet  discovered.  The  Bruce  benefaction 
proceeds  neither  from  an  inventor  or  engineer  like  Mr. 
Boyden,  nor  from  experienced  scientists  like  Professor  and 
Mrs.  Henry  Draper ;  but  from  a  secluded  woman  who  knows 
only  so  much  of  astronomy  as  any  thoughtful  person  may 
expect  to  acquire  by  reading  during  a  long  and  quiet  life,  but 
who  feels  to  the  full  the  simple  wonder  and  delight  with  idiich 
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reflective  and  imaginative  minds  have  in  all  ages  contemplated 
the  starrv  heavens. 

The  fire-proof  storehouse  for  the  books,  manuscripts  and 
photographic  plates  of  the  Observatory  is  nearly  completed ; 
and  these  valuable  objects  will  soon  be  deposited  in  a  place  of 
security. 

The  time  service  of  the  Observatory  was  discontinued  in 
March  last  on  account  of  the  action  of  the  United  States  Naval 
Observatory  in  furnishing  the  public  gratuitously  with  time  sig- 
nals of  moderate  accuracy.  The  income  of  the  Observatory 
was  thus  reduced  by  rather  more  than  $2000  a  year ;  but  the 
Observatory  was  relieved  from  danger  of  accident  or  fire  from 
the  powerful  cuiTents  which  might  at  any  time  be  transferi'ed 
to  the  Observatory  wires  from  trolley  and  electric  light  lines. 

The  list  of  publications  of  the  Observatory  during  the  year 
1891—92,  which  is  appended  to  the  Director's  report  (p.  186), 
gives  evidence  of  great  activity  not  only  in  the  use  of  the 
numerous  instruments  of  the  Observatory,  but  also  in  reducing 
the   observations,   studying    and    digesting   the   results,   and 

preparing  them  for  publication. 

« 

Thanks  to  the  ample  provision  for  the  advanced  study  of 
zoology  made  at  the  Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology,  the 
number  of  advanced  students  of  this  subject  continues  to 
increase,  and  the  number  and  value  of  the  contributions  from 
the  Zoological  Laboratory  increase  in  a  similar  ratio.  In 
1891-92  there  were  seven  students  in  the  advanced  course  on 
microscopical  anatomy  and  the  same  number  in  the  course  on 
the  embryology  of  vertebrates.  Nine  students  were  pursuing 
special  work  in  the  anatomy  and  development  of  animals 
under  the  direction  of  Professor  Mark,  of  whom  two  received 
at  the  last  Commencement  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy. 
There  are  but  two  elementary  courses  given  in  this  subject,  — 
each  a  half  course,  the  first  given  in  the  first  half  of  the  year 
and  the  second  in  the  second  half,  —  and  these  courses  attract 
a  satisfactory  but  not  excessive  number  of  students.  The 
advanced  courses  are  resorted  to  by  small  numbers,  which  is 
the  case  in  every  one  of  the  scientific  depailments  of  the 
University.    The  same  phenomenon  appears  in  the  laboratories 
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of  physics,  chemistry,  botany,  geography  and  geology;  but 
the  department  of  zoology  labors  under  the  special  difficulty 
that  its  students  cannot  look  forward  to  any  recognized  method 
of  earning  a  livelihood  except  by  obtaining  a  position  as 
a  teacher,  curator,  or  expert  in  the  service  of  goven*ment — 
national,  state  or  municipal.  Many  persons  think  of  students' 
of  science  as  seeking  practical  or  utilitarian  ends ;  but  as  a 
matter  of  fact  their  studies,  particularly  in  natural  history, 
are  very  remote  from  such  ends.  The  advanced  students 
of  languages  and  mathematics  are  practical  money-seekers 
compared  with  the  naturalists, — their  opportunities  of  earning 
a  livelihood  being  much  more  numerous  and  accessible. 

The  Curator  of  the  Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology  points 
out  (p.  189)  that  additional  teachers  are  needed  in  entomology, 
vertebrate  and  invertebrate  zoology  and  palaeontology,  as  well 
as  marine  zoology ;  and  that  additional  assistants  are  needed  for 
the  professors  and  instructors  already  employed.  These  are 
all  true  needs  of  the  department  of  biology;  but  they  are 
needs  which  cannot  be  supplied  without  large  additional 
endowments.  In  1891-92  the  department  of  zoology  con- 
sisted of  one  professor,  two  instructors,  one  lecturer  and  two 
assistants.  For  the  current  year  there  has  been  some  increase 
in  the  amount  of  assistance  supplied  for  the  teachers. 

The  geological,  petrographic  and  geographical  laboratories 
are  in  close  connection  with  the  Museum  of  Comparatiye 
Zoology,  and  share  with  the  department  of  botany  the  use 
of  the  spacious  additions  to  the  Museum  which  were  completed 
in  the  year  1890-91.  The  work  of  all  these  laboratories 
constantly  grows  and  improves ;  and  the  number  of  assistants 
employed  in  them  has  greatly  increased  within  the  last  tvro 
years.  The  Corporation  has  fully  realized  the  importance  of 
providing  the  teachers  with  skilled  assistants,  both  for  con- 
ducting laboratory  instruction  and  for  making  and  arranging 
collections.  They  have  also  authorized  from  time  to  time 
considerable  expenditures  in  these  laboratories  for  fittings  and 
apparatus ;  and  they  have  been  glad  to  place  in  the  hands  of 
the  gentlemen  conducting  them  all  the  laboratory  fees  received 
from  the  students  in  their  respective  departments.  Such 
additions  as  these  to  the  annual  expenditures  for  the  promotion 
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of  these  subjects,  the  Corporation  have  been  able  and  glad  to 
make ;  but  they  lack  the  means  of  creating  new  professorships 
in  the  several  departments  affiliated  with  the  Museum  of 
Comparative  Zoology. 

The  Newport  Marine  Laboratory,  which  is  conducted  by  the 
Curator  of  the  Museum  at  his  own  charges,  is  a  very  important 
addition  to  the  resources  of  the  University  for  giving  advanced 
instruction  in  Zoology.  Considerable  additions  have  lately 
been  made  to  this  laboratory,  and  during  the  summer  of  1892 
nine  advanced  students  were  at  work  in  it.  The  Cuiutor's 
report  contains  wise  and  interesting  suggestions  concerning 
the  possible  enlargement  of  this  establishment,  and  the  favor- 
able conditions  which  Newport  might  afford  as  the  permanent 
site  of  an  efficient  marine  laboratory. 


The  researches  which  have  been  carried  on  in  American 
archaeology,  ethnology  and  anthropology  during  the  past 
year  and  a  half  under  the  direction  of  the  Peabody  Professor 
of  American  Archaeology  and  Ethnology  are  the  most  exten- 
sive investigations  in  this  field  which  have  ever  been  carried  on 
under  one  direction.  Professor  Putnam  was  early  selected  as 
the  head  of  the  department  of  ethnology  and  archaeology  at 
the  World's  Columbian  Exposition,  and  large  amounts  of 
money  have  been  placed  at  his  disposal  for  collecting  the 
materials  to  be  exhibited  at  the  Chicago  Fair  and  for  making 
new  researches  in  this  vast  and  attractive  field.  Professor 
Putnam  has  used  this  opportunity  with  signal  intelligence  and 
energy,  and  the  Peabody  Museum  will  ultimately  derive  great 
advantage,  as  indeed  it  should,  from  the  connection  of  its 
Curator  with  this  department  of  the  World's  Fair.  Professor 
Putnam's  previous  experience  in  the  field  and  in  the  Peabody 
Museum  fitted  him  for  the  work  which  the  Directors  of 
the  Fair  offered  him ;  he  was  ready  to  seize  the  unique 
o[)portunity.  One  must  read  his  very  interesting  report 
(p.  198)  in  order  to  understand  the  scope  of  the  work  which 
he  has  been  directing  and  the  benefits  which  will  hereafter 
inure  from  it  to  the  Museum. 

The  Honduras  Expedition  (p.  204)  was  carried  on  during 
the  season  of  1891-92  with  great  success,  chiefly  by  means  of 
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private  contributions,  but  with  some  aid  from  the  Columbian 
Exposition;  and  the  field  party  for  the  present  season  has 
already  arrived  at  Copan. 

The  Trustees  of  the  Museum  were  greatly  encouraged  by 
the  gift  of  a  fund  of  $10,000  from  the  Hon.  Roger  Wolcott  as 
a  memorial  of  his  brother.  The  income  of  this  fund  will  be 
devoted  for  the  present  to  the  purchase  of  collections. 

The  Peabody  Museum  is  a  very  strong  instance  of  a  scien- 
tific establishment  whose  endowments  are  absolutely  insuf- 
ficient for  the  work  which  presses  to  be  done.  Its  field  of 
work  is  immense;  its  resources  relatively  insignificant.  Its 
position  is  all  the  more  trying  because  all  the  material  for  the 
intelligent  study  of  American  archaeology  and  ethnology  is 
perishable  and  perishing,  while  the  years  go  by  and  the 
Museum  remains  helpless  to  reach  and  preserve  it. 

The  Curator  of  the  Semitic  Museum  describes  in  full  (p. 
211)  the  additions  which  have  1>een  made  during  the  year  to 
this  valuable  collection ;  but  he  points  out  that  additions  of 
the  best  quality  can  be  but  slowly  acquired  through  correspond- 
ence, and  that  some  authorized  agent  ought  soon  to  visit  the 
European  museums,  and  if  possible,  the  Orient,  in  search  of 
suitable  materials  for  the  Museum.  Of  Mr.  Schiffs  original 
gift  ($10,000)  $4,457.09  remained  unexpended  on  the  first  of 
August,  1892.  It  has  been  the  policy  of  the  Curator  to  buy 
none  but  objects  of  real  and  permanent  value.  He  has  been 
disappointed  at  the  long  delays  in  executing  orders  for  casts 
from  the  Louvre  and  from  the  Imperial  Museum  at  Constan- 
tinople ;  but  the  objects  ordered  are  worth  waiting  for,  and 
can  be  procured  only  from  these  two  government  establish- 
ments. The  collection  is  much  visited,  both  by  the  students 
and  the  public,  a  new  interest  having  been  awakened  of  late 
years  in  Hebrew  and  Assyrian  history. 

New  Summer  courses  on  the  following  subjects  were  offered 
in  the  Summer  of  1892:  —  American  history,  socialism  and 
social  problems,  mathematics,  horticulture,  the  history  and  ait 
of  teaching,  elocution,  and  physiology  and  hygiene.  These 
new  courses  had  90  students,  while  the  courses  which  were 
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repeated  from  the  Summer  of  1891  had  410  students,  against 
351  in  the  preceding  Summer.  This  enumeration  includes  the 
courses  given  at  the  Medical  School  in  Boston.  The  increased 
attendance  on  the  Summer  courses  amounted  to  149  persons, 
and  the  total  attendance  to  500.  The  courses  at  the  Medical 
School  are  of  various  length,  but  in  general  are  decidedly 
shorter  than  the  courses  given  at  Cambridge. 

This  body  of  Summer  instruction  is  a  considerable  one,  the 
original  idea  of  the  Sununer  courses  having  been  much  enlarged. 
The  Summer  courses  began  at  Harvard  University  in  1874  as 
a  recognized  part  of  university  work;  but  they  were  then 
confined  to  scientific  subjects,  and  field  work  or  laboratory 
work  was  the  most  important  element.  They  have  now  been 
extended  to  the  modern  languages,  elocution,  history,  pedagogy, 
socialism  and  mathematics.  From  the  beginning,  the  Coi-po- 
ration  has  been  somewhat  concerned  lest  the  teachers  in  the 
Summer  courses  should  be  injured  by  adding  a  serious  labor 
during  the  Summer  to  their  regular  work  of  teaching  in  term- 
time  ;  but  the  experience  of  twenty  years  has  shown  that  this 
apprehension  was  not  well  grounded.  The  teachers  are,  as  a 
rule,  the  younger  instructors  and  assistants  who  have  become 
fiimiliar  with  the  ground  covered  by  the  Summer  courses 
during  their  regular  labors  in  term-time  under  the  guidance  of 
the  older  teachers  in  the  same  department.  A  few  assistant 
professors  take  part  in  the  work  ;  but  no  professors,  —  except 
perhaps  by  giving  a  few  lectures  during  the  progress  of  some 
coiirse  in  which  they  are  interested.  So  far  as  the  students  are 
concerned,  no  injury  to  health  is  known  to  have  happened  to 
any  person  who  has  attended  a  Summer  course  at  Cambridge, 
either  at  the  time  or  afterwards,  in  consequence  of  his  or  her 
attendance.  For  young  and  vigorous  persons  a  complete 
vacation  of  thirteen  weeks  is  not  necessary  every  year  — 
perhaps  is  never  necessary,  unless  after  serious  illness.  The 
Summer  courses  in  engineering,  botany  and  geology  all  caiTy 
their  students  into  the  open  air,  and  are  unquestionably 
advantageous  so  far  as  health  is  concerned.  For  persons  who 
live  in  the  western  states,  Cambridge  is  ordinarily  an  agreea]>le 
place  in  which  to  pass  six  weeks  of  the  Summer.  At  any  rate, 
the  resort  to  the  Summer  courses  of  the  University  increases  at 
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a  rapid  rate ;  and  inasmuch  as  almost  all  the  persons  who 
attend  them  are  adults,  and  a  large  proportion  teachers,  it  ifi 
fair  to  assume  that  they  understand  their  own  interests  and 
objects.  There  are  no  beneficiary  aids  for  the  Summer 
students.     Every  student  pays  a  tuition-fee  and  his  expenses. 

The  appointment  of  a  Publication  Agent,  which  was  made  at 
the  end  of  May  last,  was  a  new  step,  but  one  which  the 
Corporation  believed  would  promote  efficient  administration. 
The  Publication  Agent  has  charge  of  the  printing  and  distribu- 
tion of  all  the  reports,  announcements  and  other  official 
documents  which  are  issued  in  the  name,  or  on  1>ehalf,  of  the 
University.  He  edits  the  annual  Catalogue ;  directs  the 
advertising  of  the  University ;  arranges  the  publication  and 
sale  of  the  printed  aids  in  instruction  which  the  teachers  desire 
to  have  issued  to  the  members  of  their  classes ;  and  conducts 
the  business  relating  to  some  of  the  various  publications  which 
are  made  by  the  aid  of  permanent  ftmds  belonging  to  the 
University.  Dairing  the  current  year  he  will  have  the  general 
charge  of  the  exhibition  to  be  made  by  the  University  at  the 
Chicago  Fair. 

In  accordance  with  suggestions  made  by  a  Committee  of  the 
Board  of  Overseers,  water  closets  of  the  best  sort  were  put  into 
Hollis,  Stoughton  and  Divinity  Halls  during  the  past  Summer, 
and  the  men's  closets  were  removed  from  the  tiasement  of 
Memorial  Hall,  and  placed  in  an  underground  vault  quite 
outside  of  the  building,  and  ventilated  into  the  open  air.  In 
the  care  of  their  buildings  the  Corporation  take  every  sanitary 
precaution  which  is  recommended  by  experts,  and  adopt  any 
new  measures  which  are  likely  to  render  the  buildings  safer  for 
those  who  inhabit  or  use  them.  The  cases  of  sickness  or  death 
among  the  students  in  Cambridge  are  extraordinarily  few ;  no 
epidemic  or  contagious  disease  of  a  serious  character  has 
broken  out  among  them  for  many  years ;  and  sporadic  cases 
originating  in  Cambridge  are  rare. 

The  Treasurer's  statement  shows  that  the  gifts  made  to  the 
University  during  the  year  1891-92  amounted  to  $516,532.20. 
The  Corporation's  investments  in   real  estate  have  been  in- 
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creased  by  nearly  $1,000,000,  their  investments  in  railroad 
bonds  and  in  corporation  notes  having  been  simultaneously 
reduced.  All  the  departments  of  the  University  had  surpluses 
except  the  combined  account  called  University,  College  and 
Library,  and  the  Veterinary  School.  There  has  not  been  a 
real  deficit  in  the  University,  College  and  Library  account 
before  since  the  year  1886-87.  It  was  due,  as  the  Ti*easurer 
points  out,  to  heavy  outlays  for  instruction,  and  for  the  repair 
and  alteration  of  buildings.  As  has  already  been  mentioned 
in  this  Report,  nearly  $10,000  was  spent  during  the  year  on 
improvements  in  Boylston  Hall,  and  another  large  sum  was 
spent  in  preparing  the  second  story  of  Dane  Hall  for  the  use  of 
the  Department  of  Experimental  Psychology.  Considering 
the  many  expenditures  which  have  been  forced  on  the  treasury 
by  the  recent  extraordinary  growth  of  the  Graduate  School 
and  the  College,  the  Corporation  may  be  considered  fortunate 
to  have  avoided  deficits  four  years  out  of  five  since  1887.  It  is 
some  compensation  for  the  reduction  of  the  ''  Stock  Account" 
(a  fund  unrestricted  as  to  both  principal  and  income)  by 
$6,432.88  as  a  result  of  the  transactions  of  1891-92,  that  the 
President  and  Fellows  received  during  the  same  year  fi'om  the 
estate  of  Edwin  Conant  the  sum  of  $95,365.11,  the  income  of 
which  is  unrestricted. 

The  attention  of  the  Overseers  is  respectfully  invited  to  the 
following  reports  on  the  several  departments  and  scientific 
establishments.  No  abstract  of  any  of  these  reports  is  given 
in  the  preceding  pages,  the  topics  dealt  with  by  the  President 
being  difierent  from  those  dealt  with  by  the  Deans  and  Direc- 
tors who  prepare  the  departmental  reports,  or  being  treated 
from  a  difierent  point  of  view. 

CHARLES   W.   ELIOT, 

President. 
Cambridge,  6  January,  1893. 
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THE  FACULTY  OF  ARTS  AND   SCIENCES. 

To  THE  President  op  the  Univehsity: 

Sir,  —  I  have  the  honor  to  present  the  following  report  apon  the 
action  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences  for  the  academic  3*ear 
1891-92:  — 

The  delegation  of  administrative  powers  to  the  Administrative 
Boards  has  continued  to  work  well,  securing  the  efficient  and  gener- 
ally satisfactory  transaction  of.  a  variety  of  business  too  great  and 
too  full  of  detail  to  be  c*ondncted  bj'  a  single  large  body.  That  the 
disposition  of  particular  cases  always  meets  unamimous  approval 
cannot  be  said  of  the  determinations  of  any  executive  body,  however 
constituted  ;  but  it  is  probably  more  nearly  true  of  the  action  of  the 
Administrative  Boards  than  it  ever  was  of  the  action  of  the  Facaltj 
upon  similar  business,  and  for  the  obvious  reason  that  the  body  dis- 
posing of  any  given  class  of  questions  is  now  more  constant  in  its 
composition,  and  its  mcmbera  are  more  certain  to  apply  their  judg- 
ment. With  the  present  rapid  increase  of  administrative  business, 
and  of  general  committee  work,  however,  it  becomes  a  serious  ques- 
tion whether  a  further  economy  of  force  cannot  be  effected  by  some 
moderate  reduction  in  the  size  of  some  of  the  bodies  to  which  mat- 
ters of  detail  are  confided  even  under  the  present  system. 

One  fragment  of  administration,  more  important  from  its  relatioD 
to  some  questions  of  Uuiversity  policy  than  from  its  absolute  magni- 
tude, the  Faculty  preferred  during  the  last  year  to  take  into  their 
own  hands.  The  examination  of  individual  cases  involving  in  any 
manner  the  shortening  of  the  College  course,  which  by  a  natural 
arrangement  would  have  belonged  to  the  Administrative  Board  of 
Hj-rvard  College,  the  Faculty  referred  to  a  standing  committee,  with 
directions  to  report  upon  the  details  of  every  application,  and  upon 
these  reports  the  Faculty  itself  has  acted.  In  disposing  of  the  mod- 
erate number  of  cases  which  have  gone  through  this  process,  tihc 
Faculty,  apparently  following  the  principle  that  an  application  to 
graduate  after  an  exceptional!}'  short  residence  must  he  supported  by 
scholarly  merit  or  necessity  on  tlie  part  of  the  applicant,  has  kept 
under  its  own  observation  all  that  relates  to  this  vexed  subject  and 
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has  pursued  consistently  a  cautious  policy,  with  little  or  no  division 
of  opinion. 

The  statement  of  the  courses  of  mstruction  provided  by  the 
Faculty  is  given  herewith,  in  the  same  form  as  last  year,  showing 
the  hours  of  regular  attendance  for  the  student  and  the  number  of 
students  in  every  course  at  the  close  of  the  year.  It  should  be 
observed  that  a  part  of  the  coui-ses  in  Semitic  Languages  and  History, 
three  couraes  in  Philosophy,  and  two  in  History  appear  also  as 
courses  in  the  Divinity  School,  and  that  the  number  of  Divinity  stu- 
dents in  attendance  upon  them,  not  given  in  this  table,  may  be  found 
by  reference  to  the  Report  of  the  Dean  of  the  Divinity  Faculty. 

COURSES   OF  INSTRUCTION,  1891-92.* 

SEMITIC  LANGUAGES   AND   HISTORY. 

For  Graduates  and  Undergraduates  :  — 

1.  Professor  Lton  and  Mr.  Reisnbr.  —  Hebrew.  —  Davidson's  Introductory 
Hebrew  Grammar.  — Explanation  of  parts  of  Genesis  and  of  the  Psalm- 
book.    3  hours.  2  Gr.,  1  Se.,  1  Ju.,  2  So.     Total  6. 

6.  Professor  Lyon.  —  Babylonian-Assyrian  History  from  native  sources,  with 
comparison  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  writers.     1  hour. 

2Gr.,  1  Se.,  4  So.     Total  7. 

12.  Professor  Lton.  —  History  of  Israel,  political  and  social,  from  the  period  of 
the  Judges  until  Ezra.     2  hours. 

14  Se.,  17  Ju.,  6  So.,  1  Fr.,  2  Sp.,  1  Sc.    Total  41. 

13.  Professor  Tot.  —  History  of  the  Hebrew  Religion,  with  comparison  of  other 
Semitic  Religions.     2  hours.  2  Gr.,  6  Se.,  2  Ju.,  1  So.     Total  11. 

16.  Professor  Toy.  —  History  of  prechristian  Hebrew   literature.      2  hours. 
Ist  half-year.  2  Gr.,  2  Ju.     Total  4. 

[15.  Professor  Tot.  —  Political  and  literary  history  of  the  Bagdad  Califate. 
1  hour.  Omitted  in  1891-92.] 

14.  Professor  Toy.  —  Political  and  literary  history  of  the   Spanish  Califate. 

1  hour.  2  Gr.,  4  Se.,  3  Ju.,  2  So.,  1  Fr.,  1  Sp.    Total  13. 

Primarily  for  Oraduaies:  — 

2.  Professor  Toy.  —  Hebrew  (second  course).  —  Syntax.  —  Driver's  Hebrew 
Tenses.  —  Interpretation  of  parts  of  the  Prophets  and  the  Poetical  Books. 

2  hours.  1  Ju.,  1  So.     Total  2. 

8*.  Professor  Lyon.  — Classical  Aramaic  (Syriac).  —  Grammars  of  Nestle  and 
Noldeke. — Rodiger's  Chrestomathy.  —  The  Peshitto  version  of  the  New 
Testament.     2  hours.     1st  half-year.  3  Gr. ,  1  So.    Total  4. 


*  Hie  claMes  of  stadents  in  the  several  coarses  are  designated  as  follows :  Gr.  for  Graduate 
Student,  Se.  for  Senior,  Jn.  for  Junior,  So.  for  Sopliomore,  Fr.  for  Fresliman,  Sp.  for  Special 
Student,  Sc.  for  Scientific  Student,  Di.  for  Divinity  Student,  Law  for  Law  Student,  Me.  for 
Medical  Student. 
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8'.  Professor  Lton.  —  Jewish  Aramaic.  —  Kentzsch^s  Biblisch-Aramaische 
Grammatik.  — Brown's  Aramaic  Method.  — Interpretation  of  selections  from 
the  Targnms,  and  from  Daniel  and  Ezra.    2  hours.    2d  half-year. 

2Gr.,  ISo.     Total  a. 

4.  Professor  Lton  and  Mr.  Reiskbr.  —  Assyrian.  —  Lyon's  Assyrian  BCaniuL 
—  References  to  Delitzsch's  Assyrian  Grammar.  —  Delitzsch's  Assyrische 
Lesestiicke.    2  hours.  8  Gr.,  1  So.     Total 4. 

5.  Professor  Lton.  — ^'Assyrian  (second  course).  —  Delitzsch's  Assyrian  Gram- 
mar. —  The  Cuneiform  Inscriptions  of  Western  Asia  (interpretation  of  selec- 
tions).    2  hours.  2  Gr.     Total  2. 

7.  Professor  Tot  and  Mr.  Reisner. — Arabic. — Lansing's  Grammar. — The 
Thousand  and  One  Nights.     2  hours.  1  So.    Total  1. 

8.  Professor  Tot.  —  Arabic  Csecond  course V  —  Wright's  Grammar.  —  Inter- 
pretation of  parts  of  the  Moallakat,  of  Motenebbi  and  other  poets,  and  of  the 
Koran.     2  hours.  8  Gr.    ToUl  3. 

9.  Professor  Tot.  —  Ethiopic.  —  Dillmann's  Grammatik  and  Chrestomathia. 
1  hour. 

[10.  Professor  Tot.  — Phoenician.  — Schroder's  Phonizische  Sprache. — Corpus 
Inscriptionum  Semiticarum.     1  hour.  Omitted  in  1891-98.] 

11.  Professor  Tot.  —  General  Semitic  Grammar.     1  hour. 

INDO-IRANIAN  LANGUAGES. 

1.  Professor  Lanman.  —  Sanskrit.  —  Sounds  and  inflexions  (Whitney's  Gram- 
mar). —  Elementary  composition  and  translation  (Perry's  Primer).  —  Read- 
ing of  easy  prose  and  Terse  (Lanman's  Reader).    8  hours.     8  Gr.    Total  S. 

2.  Professor  Lanman.  —  Sanskrit  (second  course).  —  Classical  Sanskrit.  — 
Selections  from  the  Paficatantra  and  Maha^Bharata,  (Geiger's  Manual  and 
Bohtlingk's  Chrestomathy).    8  hours.     1st  half-year.     I  Gr.,  1  Se.    Total?. 

Primarily  for  Graduates :  — 

8.  Professor  Lanman.  —  Sanskrit  (third  course).  —  Introduction  to  the  language 
and  literature  of  the  Vedas.    3  hours.     2d  half-year.  1  Gr.    Total  1. 

[4.  Professor  Lanman.  —  Pali.  — The  Sacred  Books  of  Buddhism.    8  hours. 

Omitted  in  1891-92.] 

GREEK. 

Intboductort  Lectures  for  Freshmen  studying  Greek  (open  to  the  poblic). 

(1)  Dr.  Morgan.  —  On  Lysias  and  his  Tiroes. 

(2)  Professor  Goodwin.  —  On  Socrates  and  Plato. 

(3)  Professor  Wright.  —  On  Horoer. 

(4)  Professor  J.  W.  White.  —  On  the  Greek  Theatre  and  Dramatic 

Performances. 

A.  Dr.  Tarbell.  —  Herodotus  (selections) .  —  Homer  (selections  from  Books 
I. -XII.  of  the  Iliad).  —  Reading  at  sight.    8  hours. 

2  So.,  16  Fr.,  8  Sp.    Total  26. 

F.  Dr.  Tarbell.  —  Greek  Prose  Composition  (elementary  course).     8  hour* 
a  fortnight.  IJu.,  1  So.,  8  Fr.    Total  10. 
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B,  Dr.  MoRQAN.  —  Lysias  (selections). — Plato  (Apology  and  Crito).  —  Homer 

(selections  from  the  Odyssey).  —  Euripides  (Medea).  —  Reading  at  sight. 
8  hours.  8  So.,  88  Fr.    Total  41. 

C,  Dr.  MoROAN.  — Lysias  (selections).  — Plato  (Apology  and  Euthyphro). — 

Homer  (selections  from  the  Odyssey).  — Aristophanes  (Clouds).  —  Reading 
at  sight.    8  hours.  28  Fr.,  1  Sp.     Total  29. 

D.  Professors  J.  W.  Whitb  and  Wright.  — Lysias  and  Isocrates  (selections). 
Plato  (Apology  and  Laches).  —  Homer  (selections  from  the  Odyssey).  — 
Euripides  (Medea) .  —  Aristophanes  (Clouds) .  —  Reading  at  sight.    3  hours. 

4  So.,  53  Fr.,  1  Sp.     Total  68. 

E.  Dr.    Morgan. — Greek  Prose  Composition  (second  course). — Goodwin's 

Moods  and  Tenses.    3  hours  a  fortnight.         2  So.,  15  Fr.,  1  Sp.     Total  18. 

1.  Dr.  Morgan.  —  Lucian  (selections).  —  Demosthenes  (Philippics).  —  Plato 

(Protagoras).  —  Euripides  (Iphigenia  in  Tauris).  —  Aristophanes  (Achar- 
nians).  —  Reading  at  sight.     8  hours.        1  Se.,  8  Ju.,  6  So.,  1  Fr.    Total  11. 

2.  Professor  J.  W.  Whitb.  —  Aeschylus    (Prometheus    Bound).  —  Sophocles 

(Oedipus  Tyrannus).  —  Thncydides  (selections  from  Books  VI.  and  VII.). 

—  Aristophanes  (Birds) .  —  Collateral  reading  of  the  Plutus  of  Aristoph- 
anes. —  Reading  at  sight.     8  hours.  2  Se.,  2  Ju.,  43  So.     Total  47. 

3.  Professor  Wright.  —  Greek  Prose  Composition  (third  course) .  —  Transla- 

tion and  original  composition.  —  Oral  exercises.     1  hour. 

2  Se.,  2  Ju.,  16  So.     Total  20. 

6.  Professor  Wright.  —  Demosthenes  (On  the  Crown,  with  parts  of  the  Em- 
bassy).—  Aeschines  (Against  Ctesiphon,  selections).  —  Lycurgus  (Against 
Leocrates).  — Aeschylus  (Seven  against  Thebes).  —  Sophocles  (Electra). 

—  Aristophanes  (Frogs).     8  hours.  1  Gr.,  1  Se.,  14  Ju.     Total  16. 


For  Oraduates  and  UndergraduaUs :  — 

7.  Professor  Wright. — Greek  Prose  Composition  (fourth  course).  —  Written 

composition  in  the  style  of  Demosthenes  and  of  Plato,  with  studies  of  classical 
models.  —  TransUtion  of  selections  of  standard  English  (rhetorical  and 
philosophical).     1  hour.  8  Gr.,  8  Se.,  6  Ju.     Total  17. 

[4.  Professor  J.  W.  Whitb.  —  The  Comedies  of  Aristophanes,  with  lectures  on 
the  Scenic  and  Private  Antiquities.     2  or  8  hours.  Omitted  in  1891-92.] 

[12.  Professor  Wright.  —Three  Centuries  of  Greek  History  (600-800  b.c.).— 
Studies  in  Institutions  and  in  Biography^.  —  Lectures,  with  colUteral  reading 
and  theses.     8  hours.  Omitted  in  1891-92.] 

8.  Professor  Goodwin.  —  Plato  (Republic).  —  Aristotle  (Ethics,  Books  I.-IV. 
ani  X.).     3  hours.  5  Gr.,  10  Se.,  2  Ju.     Total  17. 

9    Professor   Goodwin. — Pindar   (Olympian  and   Pythian  Odes).     8  hours. 
1st  half-year.  6  Gr.,  3  Se.,  1  Ju.     Total  10. 

10.  Professor  J.  W.  White.  —  The  Life  of  the  Ancient  Athenians,  described 
and  illustrated  by  the  aid  of  the  Literature  and  of  the  Monuments.     8  hours. 

7  Gr.,  26  Se.,  89  Ju.,  28  So.,  6  Fr.,  1  Sp.,  2  Sc.     Total  108. 

18.  Dr.  Tarbbll. — History  of  Greek  Architecture,  Sculpture,  and  Painting. 
3  hours.  1  Gr.,  7  Se.,  11  Ju.,  2  So.,  1  Sc.     Total  22. 

[11.  Professor  Allen.  —  History  of  Greek  Literature.  —  Lectures,  with  direc- 
tion of  the  studenta*  private  reading.     3  hours.  Omitted  in  1891-92.] 
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LATIN.  • 

PrimarUy  for  Undergraduates  :  — 

A.  Mr.  C.  P.  Parker.  —  Cicero  (selected  orations).  —  Virgil.  —  Practice  in 

reading  at  sight.     3  hours.  1  Ju.,  13  Fr.,  8  Sp.,  1  Sc.     ToUl  23. 

F,  Mr.  C.  P.  Parker. — Latin    Composition    (elementary   course). — Collar's 
Practical  Latin  Composition.     3  hours  a  fortnight. 

1  Se.,2  Ju.,  6Fr.    Totals. 

B.  Drs.  Howard  and  Hatley.  —  Cicero  (De  Amicitia).  —  Liry  (Books  XXL 

and  XXII.). — Terence   (Adelphoe  and  Andria).  —  Reading  at  sight    3 
hours.  1  Ju.,  8  So.,  60  Fr.,  9  Sp.     Total  78. 

C.  Drs.  Howard  and  Hatlet.  —  Cicero  (De  Amicitia).  —  Livy  (Books  I.  and 

II.).  — Terence  (Phormio  and  Andria).  —  Reading  at  sight.     3  hours. 

2  So.,  67  Fr.,  8  Sp.,  1  Sc.     Total  78. 

/).  (^Advanced  Course  for  Freshmen.)     Dr.  Howard.  —  Cicero  (De  Amicitia). 

—  Livy  (Books  I.  and  II.).  —  Terence  (Phormio  and  Heautontimommenos). 

—  Plautus  (Menaechmi).  — Reading  at  sight     3  hours. 

2So.,  39Fr.    Total  41. 

JE.  Mr.  C.  P.  Parker.  — Latin  Composition  (second  course).    3  hours  a  fort- 
night 2  Ju.,  6  So.,  20  Fr.,  I  Sp.    Total  29. 

1.  Professor  Lake.  —  Horace  (Odes  and  Epodes).  —  Tacitus  (Histories;  Dia- 
logus).     Reading  at  sight.    3  hours.       2  Se.,  6  Ju.,  41  So.,  1  Fr.    Total  50. 

2.  Mr.  C.  P.  Parker. — Tacitus  (Dialogus;  Germania;  Agricola). — Horace 
(Odes  and  Epodes).  —  Reading  at  sight.     3  hours. 

5  Ju.,  22  So.,  I  Fr.,  1  Sp.    Total  29. 

3.  Mr.  C.  P.  Parker.  —  Latin  Composition  (third  course).     1  hour. 

1  Gr.,  1  Se.,  3  Ju.,  15  So.,  2  Fr.    Totol  S3. 

4.  Professor  Greenouoh.  — Horace  (Satires  and  Epistles).     3  hours. 

5  Se.,  14  Ju.,  4  So.,  1  Sp.    Total  24. 

[5.  Professor  Greenouoh.  — Ancient  Philosophy,  as  set  forth  by  Cicero  (De 
Finibus;  Academica).     3  hours.     1st  half-year.  Omitted  in  1891-92.] 

[10.  Professor  Lane.  —  Pliny  (Letters).     3  hours.     Half-year. 

Omitted  in  1891-92.] 

For  Oraduaies  and  Undergraduates  :  — 

6^  Professor  Smith.  —  The  Reigh  of  Tiberius.  —  The  Annals  of  Tacitus 
(Books  I.-VI.)  and  Suetonius'  Life  of  Tiberius,  with  lectures  on  the  insti- 
tutions of  the  early  empire.     3  hours.     1st  half-year.  , 

3  Gr.,  2  Se.,  14  Ju.    Total  19. 

6*.  Professor  Smith.  —  Roman  Society  in  the  first  centuiy.  —  The  principal 
Satires  of  Juvenal,  with  selected  Epigrams  of  Martial.  3  hours.  2d  half- 
year.  3  Gr.,  2  Se.,  9  Ju.,  1  So.    Total  15. 

7.  Professor  Greenough.  —  Practice  in  Latin  expression  and  style.  —  Study  of 
selections  from  classical  prose  as  models.  —  Translation  into  Latin  pros*. 
1  hour.  3Gr.,5Se.,  4  Ju.    Total  12. 

8*.  Professor  Lane.  — Plautus.  —  Cicero  (Brutus).    3  hours.     1  si  half-year. 

7  Gr.,  19  Se.,  1  Ju.    Totml  27. 
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8*.  Profeuor  Lanb.  —  Lucretius.  —  Catullus.     3  hours.     2d  half-year. 

4  6r.,  16  Se.,  3  Ju.     Totol  23. 

11.  Professor  Smith.  —  History  of  Latin  Literature.  —  Lectures,  with  direction 
of  the  student's  private  reading.     3  hours.  8  Or.,  1  Se.    Total  9. 

CLASSICAL  PHILOLOGY. 

Primarily  for  Undergraduates :  — 

1.  Lectures  by  Instructors  in  the  Department  —  General  introduction  to  Class- 
ical Philology.    3  hours.     1st  half-year.  5  Se.  2  Ju.,  15  So.    Totol  22. 

Primarily  for  Graduates :  — 

Professor  SMmi  and  Dr.  Tarbell.  — Seminary.     3  hours. 

20.  Professors  Greemouoh  and  Lanman.  —  Greek  and  Latin  Comparative  Phil- 
ology.    3  hours.  10  Gr.     Totol  10. 

21.  Professor  Wright. — Introduction  to  Greek  Epigraphy  and  Palaeography. 
—  Historical  Inscriptions  and  Facsimiles  of  representotive  iiss.  —  Lectures 
and  practical  exercises.     3  hours.  6  Gr.,  1  Se.     Total  7. 

22.  Professor  Lane. —  Latin  Grammar.  —  Quintilian  (Book  I.). —  Aulu8  Gellius. 
— Latin  Inscriptions  (Allen's  Early  Latin  Remnants). — Discussions  of  points 
of  grammar,  pronunciation,  &c.     1  hour.  6  Gr.,  4  Se.     Total  10. 

25.  Professor  Goodwin.  —  The  Poetics  and  parto  of  the  Rhetoric  of  Aristotle, 
with  studies  of  the  Greek  poeto  for  illustration.     2  hours.     2d  half-year. 

9Gr.,  ISe.     Totol  10. 

23.  Professor  Goodwin.  —  The  Athenian  Expedition  to  Sicily  in  415-413  s.c. 
studied  in  connection  with  the  Sixth  and  Seventh  Books  of  Thucydides 
and  other  authorities  on  the  history  of  Sicily.     2  hours.     2d  half-year. 

2Gr.,lSe.     Totol  8. 

24.  Professor  Goodwin. — The  Constitutional  History  of  Athens  and  the  Judi- 
cial Process  of  the  Athenian  Courts.     2  hours.     First  half-year. 

2  Gr.,  1  Se.     Totol  3. 

26.  Professor  Grsbnouoh.  —  The  private  life  of  the  Romans,  chiefly  as  illus- 
trated by  works  of  art.  —  Study  of  special  topics.    2  hours.    2  Gr.    Totol  2. 

ENGLISH. 
Primariiy  for.  Undergraduates  :  — 

A.  Professors  A.  S.  Hill  and  Brioos,  Dr.  Phelps,  and  Messrs.  Lathrop, 

Fletcher  and  Hurlrut.  —  Rhetoric  and  English  Composition.  —  A.  S. 
Hiir«  Rhetoric.  —  Lectures  on  Rhetoric  and  on  English  Literature.  —  Writ- 
ten exercises  and  oral  discussions.     3  hours. 

2  Se.,  13  So.,  339  Fr.,  76  Sp.,  26  Sc.     Totol  456. 

B.  Professor  Wendell,  Dr.  Phelps,  and  Messrs.  Gates,  Caret,  Lathrop, 

and  HuBLBUT.  —  Twelve  Themes.  — Lectures  and  discussions  of  themes. 

3  Se.,  20  Ju.,  326  So.,  21  Fr.,  17  Sp.,  6  So.     Totol  393. 

<7.  Messrs.  Fletcher,  Hight,  and  Davis.  —  Forensics.  —  Lectures  on  Argu- 
mentatiTe  Composition.  —  A  brief  based  on  a  master-piece  of  argumentotive 
composition.  —  Five  forensics,  preceded  by  briefs.  —  Discussions  of  briefs 
and  of  forensics.     35  Se.,  269  Jn.,  8  So.,  10  Sp.,  4  Sc,  2  Law.     Total  328. 
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12.  Professor  Wbh dell  and  Dr.  Phelps.  —  EngUsh  Composition.     8  honn. 

1  6r.,  65  8e.,  4S  Ju.,  1  So.,  5  Sp.,  1  Sc,  8  Law,  1  Me.     Total  ISO. 

[18.  ArgomentatiTe  Composition.  — Eight  forensics,  preceded  by  briefs.— Leo- 
tores  and  conferences.  Omitted  in  1891-92.] 

6.  Professors  Taussig  and  Hart,  and  Mr.  Hates.  — Oral  Discussion  of  Topics 
in  Political  Economy  and  History.     2  hours. 

1  6r.,  17  Se.,  1  Ju.,  2  Law.     Total 21. 
10.  Mr.  Hayes.  —  Elocution.     2  hours. 

2  Gr.,  24  Se.,  30  Ju.,  4  So.,  1  Fr.,  9  Sp.,  1  Me.     Total  71. 

3*.  Professor  Child.  — Anglo-Saxon.  —  Sweet's  Anglo-Saxon  Reader.    8  honrs. 
1st  half-year.  18  Gr.,  4  Se.,  6  Ju.,  4  So.     ToUl  32. 

[11.  Professor  Child.  —  English  Literature.  —  Bacon.  —  Milton.     3  hours. 

Omitted  in  1891-92.] 

[7.  Professor  A.  S.  Hill.  —  ^nglish  Literature  of  the  Eighteenth  Centary. 
1  hour.  Omitted  in  1891-92.] 

8.  Professor  A.  S.  Hill.  —  English  Literature.  —  Poets  of  the  Nineteenth  Centr 
nry.     2  hours.     1st  half-year. 

3  Gr.,  88  Se.,  83  Ju.,  23  So.,  1  Fr.,  6  Sp.    Total  104. 

9.  Mr.  Gates.  —  English  Literature.  —  Prose  Writers  of  the  Nineteenth  Cent- 
ury.   1  hour.     5  Gr.,  10  Se.,  28  Ju.,  35  So.,  1  Fr.,  10  Sp.,  1  Law.  Total  85. 

For  Oraduaie»  and  UndtrgradtuUeM  :  — 

5.  Professor  A.  S.  Hill.  —  English  Composition  (advanced  course).    8  hours. 

5  Gr.,  17  Se.,  2  Ju.,  1  Sp.    Total  25. 

1.  Professor  Kittredoe.  —  English  Literature.  —  Chaucer.     3  hours. 

11  Gr.,  5  Se.,  5  Ju.,  2  So.    Total  28. 

2.  Professor  Child.  —  English  Literature.  —  Shakspere.    3  hours. 

8  Gr.,  24  Se.,  82  Ju.,  16  So.,  4  Fr.,  7  Sp.    Total  91. 

18.  Mr.  Fletcher.  — Literary  Criticism  in  England  since  the  Sixteenth  Centoij. 
1  hour.  4  Gr.,  9  Se.,  8  Ju.,  2  So.,  1  Sp.,  1  Law.    Total  20. 

Primarily  for  OradutUes  :  — 

[19.  Professor  Kittredoe.  —  Historical  English  Grammar.    8  hours.    2d  half- 
year.  Omitted  in  1891-92.] 

[16.  Professor   Brioqs.  —  History  and  Principles    of    English  Versiflcatioii. 
1  hour.  Omitted  in  1891-92.] 

3*.  Professor  Kittredoe.  —  Anglo-Saxon  Poetry.    3  hours.     2d  half-year. 

17  Gr.,  1  Se.,  4  Ju.,  8  So.    Total  25. 

[4.  Professors  Child  and  Kittredoe.  —  Early  English.  —  Old  English  literature 
from  1200  to  1450.  —  Matzner's  Altenglische  Sprachproben.     3  hours. 

Omitted  in  1891-92.] 

[14.  Mr.  Baker.  —  EngUsh  Literature.  —  The  Drama  from  the  Miracle  Plays 
to  the  Closing  of  the  Theatres.     1  hour.  Omitted  in  1891-92.] 

17.   Professor   Wendell.  —  English    Literature    of   the    Elizabethan  period. 

1  hour.  6  Gr. ,  4  Se.,  1  Sp.,  1  Law.    Total  12. 

16.  Professor   Brigos.  —  English    Literature    of    the    SeTenteenth  Centuiy. 

2  hours.     2d  half-year.  18  Gr.,  4  Se.,  10  Ju.,  3  So.,  1  Sp.    Total  SI. 
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GERMAN. 
Primarily  for  Undergraduates  :  — 

A.  Professor  Schilling,  Mr.  Nichols  and  Dr.  Poll.  —  Elementary  Course.  — 

Orammar.  —  Translation  from  German  into  English,  and  elementary  ezer^ 
cises  in  translating  into  German.     3  hours. 

1  Gr.,  4  Se.,  4  Ju.,  6  So.,  122  Fr.,  29  Sp.,  18  Sc.  I  Law.     Total  185. 

B.  Dr.  Poll.  —  Elementary  Course.  —  Grammar. — Composition. — Translation 
and  reading  at  sight.  —  Selections  in  Prose  and  Poetry.     5  hours. 

1  Gr.,  8  Se.,  1  Ju.,  1  So.,  2^  Fr.,  6  Sp.,  8  Sc,  2  Law,  3  Di.     Total  46. 

C.  Mr.  Nichols  and  Dr.  Poll.  —  Intermediate  Course.  —  Grammar. — Compo- 

sition. —  Translation  and  reading  at  sight.  —  Selections  from  the  writers  of 
the  Eighteenth  and  Nineteenth  Centuries.     3  hours. 

1  Se.,  2  Ju.,  12  So.,  81  Fr.,  6  Sp.,  4  Sc,  2  Di.     Total  108. 

la.  Professor  Bartlett.  — Writers  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.  — German  Prose, 
Poetry,  and  Drama.  —  Composition.  —  Reading  at  sight.     3  hours. 

1  Se.,  2  Ju.,  34  So.,  2  Fr.,  6  Sp.,  3  Sc.     Total  47. 

lb.  Professor  ton  Jaoemann  and  Mr.  Nichols. — Gennan  Prose.  —  Subjects 
in  History  and  Biography.  —  Composition.  —  Reading  at  sight.     3  hours. 

5  Se.,  7  Ju.,  46  So.,  10  Fr.,  6  Sp.,  4  Di.     Totel  76. 

If.  Dr.  Robinson. — German  Prose.  —  Subjects  in  Natural  Science. — Reading 
at  sight.     3  hours.  5  Se.,  7  Ju.,  8  So.,  10  Fr.,  1  Sp.,  8  Sc.     Total  39. 

E.  Professor  Schilling  and  Dr.  Poll.  —  German  Grammar  and  practice  in 
writing  Gennan.    1  hour.     4Se.,  11  Ju.,  17So.,  7  Fr.,  1  Sp.,3  Sc.   Total  43. 

2.  Professor  Franckk.  —  Lessing  and  the  German  Drama.  —  Practice  in  writing 
German.     3  hours.  I  Se.,  10  Ju.,  19  So.,  13  Fr.,  2  Sp.,  1  Sc.     Total  46, 

3.  Professor  Schilling.  —  Scliiller  and  his  Contemporaries.  —  Practice  in  writ- 
ing German.    3  hours.        1  Se.,  13  Ju.,  10  So.,  9  Fr.,  1  Sp.,  2  Sc.    Total  36. 

4.  Professor  von  Jaoemann.  —  Goethe  and  the  Romantic  School.  —  Practice  in 
writing  German.     3  hours. 

4  Sc,  23  Ju.,  25  So.,  17  Fr.,  4  Sp.,  2  Sc.     Total  75. 

6.  Professor  Schilling.  —  German  Prose  (advanced  course).  —  Subjects   in 
History,  Literature  and  Philosophy.  —  Reading  at  sight.     2  hours. 

2  Gr.,  2  Sc,  3  Ju.,  8  So.,  1  Sp.     Total  16. 

5.  Professor  Francke.  —  General  History  of  German  Literature.  —  Lectures, 
with  collateral  reading.     3  hours. 

1  Gr.,  7  Sc,  10  Ju.,  6  So.,  2  Fr.,  1  Sp.     Total  27. 

For  OraduaicM  and  Undergraduates :  — 

8.  Professor  von  Jagemann.  —  Nibelungenlied. — Kudrun.  — Iwein.  — Parzival. 
—  Walther  von  der  Vogelweidc  —  Translation  into  Modern  German.  — 
Lectures  and  theses.     2  hours.        4  Gr.,  5  Sc,  2  Ju.,  2  So.,  2  Fr.    Total  15. 

9.  Professor  Francke.  —  German  Literature  and  Art  during  the  Era  of  the 
Reformation.  —  Luther.  —  The  Humanists.  —  Hans  Sachs.  —  Holbein.  — 
Dfirer.  —  Lectures,  reading,  and  theses.    3  hours.     Ist  half-year. 

1  Gr.,  3  Se.,  4  Ju.,  2  So.,  1  Law.     Total  11. 
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[10.  Professor  Fbancke.  —  Literary  and  aesthetic  criticism  daring  the  classic 
period  of  German  Literature.  —  Ijccturcs,  reading,  and  theses.  S  hours. 
1st  half-year.  Omitted  in  1891-92.] 

11.  Professor  Franckb.  — The  political  tendencies  in  German  Literature  of  the 
Nineteenth  Century.  —  The  Poets  of  the  Wars  of  Liberation.  —  Heine, 
Gutzkow,  Freiligrath.  — The  Revolution  of  1848. —The  Struggle  for  Na- 
tional Consolidation.  —  Lectures,  reading,  and  theses.  3  hours.  2d  half- 
year.  1  Gr.,  5  Se.,  5  Ju.,  3  So.    Total  U. 

Primarily  for  Graduates :  — 

20a.  Professor  Fbancke.  —  Critical  Study  of  selected  topics  in  the  History  of 
German  Literature.  1  Gr.     Total  1. 

GERMANIC   PHILOLOGY. 
Primarily  for  Oraduaits :  — 

[12.  Professor  von  Jagemann.  —  Gothic.     1  hour.  Omitted  in  1891-92.] 

18.  Professor  Kittredoe.  —  Icelandic  (Old  Norse).  —  Selections  from  the 
Sagas  and  the  Elder  Edda.    3  hours.  5  Gr.    Total  5. 

14.  Professor  von  Jagemann.  —  Old  Saxon.     1  hour.  4  Gr.    Total  4. 

15.  Professor  von  Jagemann.  —  Old  High  German.     1  hour.      3  Gr.    Total  3. 

[16.  Professor  Kittredoe.  —  Grermaaic  Mythology.    3  hours.     Ist  half-year. 

Omitted  in  1891-92.] 

[17.  Professor  von  Jagemann.  —  Middle  High  German  (advanced  course).— 
Critical  study  of  a  text.     1  hour.  Omitted  in  1891-92.] 

[18.  Professor  von  Jagemann.  —  Historical  Grammar.  —  Introduction  to  the 
study  of  Germanic  Philology.     1  hour.  Omitted  in  1891-92.] 

19.  Professor  Fbancke.  —  The  Faust  legend  from  Marlowe  to  Goethe.     1  hoar. 

4  Gr.    Total  4. 

FRENCH. 

Primarily  for  Undergraduates :  — 

A.  Professor  de  Sumichrast,  Dr.  Mabcou,  and  Mr.  Henckbls.  —  (Elementaiy 
course).  —  French  Prose.  —  Chardenars  First  and  Second  French  Courses. 
8  hours. 
4  Gi.,  2  Se.,  4  Ju.,  9  So.,  40  Fr.,  39  Sp.,  20  Sc,  2  Law,  1  Di.    Total  121. 

la.  Professor  de  Sumichbast,  Dr.  Mabcou,  Mr.  Danion,  and  Mr.  Hknckbls. 
—  Grammar,  reading,  and  composition.  —  Dumas.  —  About.  —  George 
Sand.  —  Sandeau.  —  La  Fontaine.     3  hours. 

6  Se.,  5  Ju.,  20  So.,  98  Fr.,  14  Sp.,  5  Sc.     Total  148. 

16.  Professor  Sandebson.  —  Reading  at  sight  of  French  Prose.  —  Grammar.  — 
Translation  from  French  to  English  and  from  English  to  French.    3  hours. 

3  Se.,  6  Jr.,  13  So.,  36  Fr.,  8  Sp.,  9  Sc,  1  Law.    Total  76. 

2.  Professor  Sand'erson.  — French  Prose  and  Poetry.  —2  La  Fontaine.  —  Cor- 
neille.  —  Racine.  —  Moli^re.  —  Beaumarchais.  —  Alfred  de  Mastet.  —  Bal- 
zac. —  Historical  Grammar.  —  Composition.    8  hours. 

9  Se.,  15  Ju.,  66  So.,  43  Fr.,  4  Sp.,  3  Sc.    Total  14a 
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3.  Mr.  Danion.  —  Practice  in  writing  and  speaking  French  (elementary 
course).     2  hours.  1  Se.,  8  Ju.,  14  So.,  8  Fr.,  6  Sp.     Total  37. 

4.  Professor  de  Sumichrast  and  Mr.  Henckels.  —  Practice  in  writing  and 
speaking  French  (intermediate  course).     2  hours. 

1  Se.,  13  Ju.,  11  So.,  8  Fr.,  4  Sp.     ToUl  37. 

5.  Dr.  Marcou.  — Practice  in  writing  and  speaking  French  (advanced  course). 

—  Oral  discussions.     2  hours.       5  Se.,  3  Ju.,  3  So.,  3  Fr.,  1  Sc.     Total  15. 

6.  Professors  B6cher  and  db  Sumichrast.  —  General  view  of  French  Litera- 
ture. —  Th64tre  classique.  —  Bossuet.  —  Voltaire.  —  Rousseau.  —  Victor 
Hugo.  — Lectures,  readings,  and  themes.     3  hours. 

1  Gr.,  10  Se.,  23  Ju.,  80  So.,  6  Fr.,  4  Sp.,  1  Sc.     Total  76. 

For  Oradtutie*  and  Under gruduates  :  — 

7.  Mr.  Danion.  —  French  Literature  in  the  Nineteenth  Century.  —  Lectures, 
themes,  and  collateral  reading.     3  hours. 

2  Gr.,  11  Se.,  8  Ju.,  1  So.     Total  22. 
[8.  French  Literature  in  the  Eighteenth  Century.  —  Lectures,  themes,  and  col- 
lateral reading.     3  hours.  Omitted  in  1891-92.] 

9.  Professors  B6cher  and  de  Sumichrast.  —  French  Literature  in  the  Seven- 
teenth Century.  — Lectures,  themes,  and  collateral  reading.     3  hours. 

8  Se.,  U  Ju.,  6  So.,  2  Fr.,  1  Sp.     Total  28. 

[10.  Professors  66cher  and  de  Sumichrast.  —  French  Literature  in  the  Six- 
teenth Century.  —  Lectures,  themes,  and  collateral  reading.     3  hours. 

Omitted  in  1891-92.] 
Primariiy  for  Oraduaie*  :  — 

11.  Dr.  Marcou. — French  Literature  from  the  Thirteenth  to  the  end  of  the 
Fifteenth  Century.  —  Lectures,  themes,  and  collateral  reading.     3  hours. 

3  Se.,  1  Ju.     Total  4. 

[12.  Dr.  Marcou.  —  French  Literature  from  the  invasion  of  the  barbarians  to  the 
Thirteenth  Century.  — Lectures,  themes,  and  collateral  reading.     3  hours. 

Omitted  in  1891-92.] 

ITALIAN. 
Ptimarily  for  Undergraduates :  — 

1.  Professor  Sheldon.  —  Elements  of  Grammar.  —  Selections  from  modem 
authors.  —  Elementary  exercises  in  writing  Italian.     3  hours. 

4  Gr.,  8  Se.,  14  Ju.,  6  So.,  10  Fr.,  4  Sp.,  1  Law.     Total  47. 

2.  Professor  Sheldon.  —  Literature  of  the  Fifteenth  and  Sixteenth  Centuries. 

—  Torquato  Tasso.  —  Ariosto.  —  Machiavelli.  —  Pulci.  — Heading  at  sight. 

—  Syntax  and  prose  composition,  with  reading  of  modern  texts.     3  hours. 

lJu.,3So.     ToUl4. 
Primarily  for  Graduates  :  — 

[3.  Professor  Nash.  —  **  11  Trecento"  (selections  from  Boccaccio,  Petrarca, 
Dante).  —  Early  Italian  (Nannucci's  Manuale  della  Letteratura  del  Primo 
Secolo).  —  Outline  of  the  History  of  Italian  Literature.  —  Composition. 
3  hours.  •  Omitted  in  1891-92.] 

4.  Professor  Norton.  —  Literature  and  the  Fine  Arts  in  Italy  during  the  Middle 
Ages  and  the  Renaissance,  with  special  study  of  Dante.     3  hours. 

3  Gr.,  5  Se.,  2  Ju.,  1  Sp.    Total  11. 
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SPANISH. 

Primarily  for  Under graduaies :  — 

1.  Professors  Nash  and  Marsh. — Elements  of  Grammar.  —  Gil  Bias.  — El 
Eco  de  Madrid.  —  Elementary  exercises  in  writing  Spanish.     3  hours. 

2  Gr.,  23  Se.,  54  Jn.,  42  So.,  27  Fr.,  5  Sp.,  9  Sc,  I  Law.     Total  163. 

2.  Professor  Nash.  — Modern  Literature  (novels,  plays,  etc.).  —  Reading  st 
sight.  —  Advanced  Gnunmar  (Syntax).  —  Conversation.  —  Prose  composi- 
tion.   3  hours.  5  Se.,  5  Ju.,  13  So.,  3  Fr.     Total  26. 

Primarily  for  Oraduates :  — 

3.  Literature  of  the  Sixteenth  and  Seventeenth  Centuries  (selections  from  Cal- 
deron,  Lope  de  Vega,  and  Cervantes). — Early  Spanish  (the  Poem  of  the 
Cid).  —  Outline  of  the  EQstory  of  Spanish  Literature  (lectures,  with  collate- 
ral reading).    3  hours.  2  Se.    Total  2. 

ROMANCE  PHILOLOGY. 

Professor  Sheldon.  —  Six  lectures  introductory  to  the  comparative  study  of  the 
Romance  languages. 

Primary  for  Oraduaies  :  — 

2.  Professor  Sheldoic .  —  Phonetics,  with  special  reference  to  the  explanation 
of  sound-changes  in  the  Romance  languages.     2  hours.     2d  half-year. 

3  Se.    Total  3. 

3.  Professor  Shbldok.  —  Old  French.  —  Phonology  and  Inflexions.  —  The 
oldest  texts.  —  La  Chanson  de  Roland.  —  Joinville.  —  Chretien  de  Troies.  — 
Aucassin  et  Nicolette.     2  hours.  4  Gr.,  I  Se.    Total  5. 

[4.  Professor  Sheldon.  —  Proven9al.  —  Language  and  Literature,  with  selec- 
tions from  the  poetry  of  the  Troubadours.     2  hours.     2d  half-year. 

Omitted  hi  1891-92.] 

6.  Professor  Sheldon.  —  Low  Latin.     2  hours.     1st  half-year. 

2Se.,  IJu.    Totals. 

[6.  Professor  Sheldon.  —  Old  French  Dialects,  with  special  reference  to  Anglo- 
Norman.     2  hours.  Omitted  in  1891-92.] 

7.  Professor  Sheldon.  —  The  French  Element  in  English.     2  hours. 

1  Gr.,  I  Se.,  2  Ju.    Total  4. 

COMPARATIVE  LITERATURE. 

For  Graduaies  and  Undergraduates :  — 

1.  Professor  Marsh.  — The  History  of  Classical  Learning  in  Europe  from  the 
Fifth  to  the  Fifteenth  Century,  considered  with  regard  to  the  relation  of 
modem  to  ancient  culture.  — Lectures  and  Theses.    2  hours. 

4Gr.,  1  Se.    Total  5. 

2.  Professor  Marsh.  —  Comparative  European  Literature  in  the  Middle  Ages, 
with  especial  reference  to  France  and  her  influence.  — Lectures  and  Theses. 
8  hours.  4  Gr.,  2  Se.,  1  So.    Total  7. 
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PHILOSOPHY. 
Primarily  for  Undergraduates :  — 

Introductory  Course. 

1.  ProfeBson  Palmer,  James  and  Royce.  —  General  Introduction  to  Philo- 
sophy.—  Logic,  Psychology,  and  Metaphysics. — Jevons'  Elementary  Les- 
sons in  Logic.  —  James's  Outlines  of  Psychology.  —  Royce's  Spirit  of 
Modem  Philosophy.     8  hours. 

17  Se.,  60  Ju.,  67  So.,  7  Fr.,  21  Sp.,  3  Sc,  1  Law.     Total  176. 

For  Graduates  and  Undergraduates :  — 

Systematic  Courses. 

2.  Professor  James.  —  Psychology.  —  James's  Principles  of  Psychology.  — 
Recitations,  theses,  lectures,  and  illustrative  experiments.     3  hours. 

9  Gr.,  31  Se.,  14  Ju.,  2  So.,  1  Fr.,  5  Sp.,  1  Sc,  2  Di.     Total  66. 

3.  Professor  Royce.  —  Cosmology.  —  Discussion  of  the  Principal  Problems  of 
the  Philosophy  of  Nature,  with  special  reference  to  the  modern  doctrine  of 
Evolution.  —  Lectures  and  theses.     3  hours. 

10  Gr.,  19  Se.,  8  Ju.,  1  So.,  4  Sp.,  3  Di.     Total  46. 

4.  Professor  Palmer.  —  Ethics.  —  The  Theory  of  Morals,  considered  construc- 
tively. —  Lectures,  theses,  and  private  reading.    3  hours. 

2  Gr.,  23  Se.,  13  Ju.,  1  So.,  3  Spu,  4  Di.     Total  46. 

[5.  Professor  F.  G.  Peabody.  —  The  Ethics  of  the  Social  Questions.  —  The 
questions  of  Charity,  Divorce,  the  Indians,  Temperance,  and  the  various 
phases  of  the  Labor  Question  (Socialism,  Communism,  Arbitration,  Coopera- 
tion, etc.),  as  problems  of  practical  Ethics.  —  Lectures,  essays,  and  prac- 
tical observations.     3  hours.  Omitted  in  1891-92.] 

6.  Professor  Everett.  —  The  Psychological  Basis  of  Religious  Faith.     1  hour. 

2  Gr.,  6  Se.,  1  Ju.,  1  Sp.     Total  10. 

7.  Professor  Everett.  —  The  Content  of  Christian  Faith.  —  Lectures  and 
essays.     3  hours.  1  Sp.    Total  1. 

Historical  Courses. 

10.  Dr.  Santatana.  —  Descartes,  Spinoza,  and  Leibnitz.  —  Lectures,  private 
reading,  discussion,  and  theses.    3  hours.  1  Gr.,  6  Se.     Total  6. 

11.  Dr.  Santatana.  —  English  Philosophy  from  Hobbes  to  Hume. — Lectures, 
theses,  and  private  reading.     3  hours.     2  Gr.,  9  Se.,  2  Ju.,  2  So.    Total  16. 

12.  Professor  Royce. — The  History  of  German  Thought  from  1770-1830.  — 
Kant's  CriUcal  Philosophy.  —  Fichte.  —  Schelling.  —  Hegel.  —  Lectures, 
theses,  and  private  reading.     3  hours.  8  Gr.,  7  Se.,  1  Ju.     Total  16. 

Primarily  for  Graduates :  — 

13.  Professor  Everett.  —  Comparative  Religion.  —  Studies  in  the  Comparative 
History  of  Religions,  particularly  the  Vedic  religion,  the  Hindu  Philoso- 
phies, Buddhism,  Mazdaism,  and  the  Chinese  religions.     2  hours. 

2  Gr.,  6  Se.,  3  Ju.,  1  Sp.     ToUl  12. 

[14.  Professor  F.  G.  Pbabodt.  —  The  Philosophy  of  Religion;  its  rise,  prob- 
lem, and  results.  —  Pfleiderer's  Philosophy  of  Religion.  —  Caird's  Philo- 
sophy of  Religion.  — Lectures  and  a  thesis.    1  hour.      Omitted  in  1891-92.] 
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Courses  of  Research. 

20a.  Professor  James.  —  Psychological  Seminary.  —  Laboratory  exercises  and 
special  investigations  for  advanced  students. 

12  Or.,  8  Di.,  1  Law,  1  Me.    Total  17. 

905.  Professor  Rotcb.  —  Metaphysical  Seminary.  —  Subject  for  the  year:  The 
Development  of  the  Hegelian  System.  —  Hegel's  Logic  or  Phenomenology. 
— Lectures,  papers,  and  original  research.    2  hours.     5  Or.,  1  Sc.    Total  6. 

20d.  Professor  Palmer.  —  Questions  in  Ethics  for  individual  investigation. 

HOr.,  2DL    Total  5. 

20e.  Dr.  Samtatana.  —  Studies  in  Scholastic  Philosophy.    2  hours. 

2  Se.    Total  2. 

POLITICAL  ECONOMY. 

Pfimarilyfor  Undergraduates :  — 

1.  Professor  Taussig,  Mr.  Cole,  and  Mr.  Cumminos.  — First  half-year :  Mill's 
Principles  of  Political  Economy.    8  hours. 

Second  half-year :  — 
Division  A  (Theoretical) :  Mill's  Principles  of  Political  Economy.  —  Csimes's 
Leading  Principles  of  Political  Economy.    8  hours. 

Division  B  (Descriptive) :  I^ectures  on  Finance,  Labor  and  Capital,  Coop- 
eration. —  Hadley's  Railroad  Transportation.  —  Dunbar's  Chapters  on 
Banking.    8  hours. 

1  Or.,  47  Se.,  102  Ju.,  91  So.,  7  Fr.,  84  Sp.,  4  Sc,  2  Law.    Total  288. 

4.  Mr.  Cole.  -^  Economic  History  of  Europe  and  America  since  the  Seven 
Years*  War.  —  Lectures  and  written  work.    8  hours. 

85  Se.,  40  Ju.,  40  So.,  I  Fr.,  12  Sp.,  8  Sc,  1  Law.     Total  132. 

For  Graduates  and  Undergraduates :  — 

2.  Professor  Taussig.  —  Economic  Theory. '—  Examination  of  selections  from 
leading  writers.     3  hours.  "^ 

9  Or.,  17  Se.,  8  Ju.,  I  So.,  1  Fr.,  2  Sp.     Total  88. 

8.  Mr.  CuMMiNGS.  — The  Principles  of  Sociology.  —  Development  of  the  Mod- 
ern State,  and  of  its  Social  Functions.     8  hours. 

8  Or.,  9  Se.,  6  Ju.,  1  Sp.,  1  Di.     Total  25. 

5.  Professor  Taussig.  — Railway  Transportation.  —  I^ectures  and  written  work. 
8  hours.     2d  half-year. 

8  Or.,  22  Se.,  10  Ju.,  1  So.,  4  Sp.  2  Law.    Total  42. 

6.  Professor  Taussig.  — History  of  Tariif  Legislation  in  the  United  States. 
8  hours.     1st  half-year. 

7  Or.,  82  Se.,  13  Ju.,  2  So.,  7  Sp.,  8  Law.    Total  64. 

8.  Professor  Dunbar.  —  History  of  Financial  Le^slation  in  the  United  States. 
3  hours.    2d  half-year.      7  Or.,  22  Se.,  11  Ju.,  2  So. ,  6  Sp. ,  2  Law.    Total 50. 

7.  Professor  Dunbar. — First  half-year:  The  Theory  and  Methods  of  Tax- 
ation, with  special  references  to  local  taxation  in  the  United  States.   8  hours. 

2  Or.,  20  Se.,  8  Ju.    Total  30. 
Second  half-year :  — 

Banking,  and  the  History  of  the  leading  Banking  Systems.    8  hours. 

2  Or.,  22  Se.,  10  Ju.,  1  So.,  2  Sp.,  1  Di.    Total  88. 
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JVimarilyfor  CfraduaUs :  — 

Courses  of  Rbsbarch. 

SO.  Professors  Dun  bar  and  Taussig.  —  Special  topics  in  Economic  Theory  and 
Histoiy.  5  Gr.,  2  Se.    Total  7. 

HISTORY. 
Jbr  Undergraduates :  — 

1.  Professor  Cham  vino.  —  Mediaeval  and  Modern  European  History  (intro- 
dnctory  coarse).    8  hoars.     8  Ju.,  41  So.,  156  Fr.,  50  Sp.,  7  Sc.     Total  256. 

2.  Professor  Mactanb.  —  Constitational  GovemmeDt  (elementary  course). 
Shours.    Isthalf-year.    1  Se.,  17  Ju.,102So.,72Fr.,8d  Sp.,5Sc.   Total280. 

[3.  Mr.  Bbndelari.  —  Roman  History  to  the  reign  of  Diocletian.    8  hours. 

Omitted  in  1891-92.] 

4.  Professor  Embbtov.  —  The  Middle  Ages,  from  Charlemagne  to  Dante.  — 
Formation  of  the  European  States.  —  The  Holy  Roman  Empire.  —  The 
Roman  Papacy  as  the  controlling  force  in  European  life.  8  hours.  2d  half- 
year.  2  Or.,  5  Se.,  19  Ju.,  60  So.,  7  Fr.,  6  Sp.,  1  Sc,  4  Di.    Total  104. 

5.  Mr.  Bbndblari.  —  Histoiy  of  Western  Europe  from  the  Germanic  Invasions 
to  the  Treaty  of  Verdun.    3  hours.  2  Gr.,  2  Se.,  IJu.,  2  So.    Total  7. 

[6.  Professor  Embrton.  —  The  First  eight  Christian  centuries.  —  The  Conflict 
of  Christianity  i»ith  Paganism. — Origin  and  development  of  the  Roman 
Primacy  to  its  Alliance  with  the  Prankish  State.  —  The  Germanic  nations  as 
the  basis  of  a  new  Christian  civilization.    2  hours.         Omitted  in  1891-92.] 

7.  Professor  Embbton.  —  The  Era  of  the  Reformation  in  Europe  from  the  rise 
of  Italian  Humanism  to  the  close  of  the  Council  of  Trent  (1850-1663). 
2  hours.  6  Gr.,  8  Se.,  5  Ju.,  7  So.,  1  Fr.,  2  Sp.    Total  24. 

8.  Dr.  Snow.  —  History  of  France  to  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.,  with  especial 
reference  to  Institutions.    8  hours.  4  Ju.,  I  So.     Total  5. 

9.  Dr.  Gross.  —  Constitutional  History  of  England  to  the  Sixteenth  Century. 
8  hours.  2  Gr.,  16  Se.,  14  Ju.,  6  So.,  2  Sp.     Total  40. 

11.  Mr.  Bbndelabi. — European  History  during  the  Seventeenth  Century  and 
the  first  half  of  the  Eighteenth.    8  hours. 

6  Se.,  19  Ju.,  12  So.,  1  Fr.,  4  Sp.     Total  42. 

12.  Professors  Macyanb  and  Channimo.  —  European  History  from  the  Middle 
of  the  Eighteenth  Century.     8  hours. 

4  Gr.,  24  Se.,  48  Ju.,  54  So.,  4  Fr.,  6  Sp.     Total  140. 

10.  Professor  Chavnino.  — American  History  (to  1783).     3  hours. 

1  Gr.,  19  Se.,  86  Ju.,  38  So.,  4  Fr.,  4  Sp.,  2  Sc.     Total  104. 

13.  Professor  Hart.  —  Constitutional  and  Political  History  of  the  United  States 

(1783-1865).     3  hours. 

6  Gr.,  30  Se.,  51  Ju.,  28  So.,  1  Fr.,  12  Sp.,  1  Sc,  1  Law.    Totol  130. 

15.  Dr.  Snow. — Elements  of  Public  International  Law.  — History  of  Treaties* 
8  hours.  3  Gr.,  29  Se.,  9  Ju.,  1  So.,  2  Sp.,  1  Law.     Total  45. 

JS^fnartlyfor  Oraduaie$:  — 

21.  Mr.  Bbkdblabi. — Early  Mediaeval  Institutions.    4  hours.      1  Gr.    Total  1. 

22.  Dr.  Gross.  —  The  Sources  and  Literature  of  English  Constitutional  History. 
1  hour.  1  Gr.,  1  Se.,  1  Law.    Total  3. 
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98.  Dr.  Snow.  — Histoiy  of  the  GoTemment  and  InsdtatioDs  of  France  to  the 
reign  of  Louis  XIV.     8  hours.  1  Gr.    Total  I. 

to.  Mr.  Behdblari. — English  Constitutional  History  from  the  Tudor  period 
to  the  accession  of  George  I.    4  hours.  8  Se.,  1  Ju.    Total  4. 

26.  Professor  Channino.  —  History  of  American  Institutions.     I  hoar. 

6  Gr.,  2  Se.,  IJu.,  1  Law.    Total  10. 

27.  Professor  Hart.  —  GoTcrnment  and  Administration  in  the  United  States, 
national,  state,  and  municipal.    2  hours.     6  Gr.,  6  Se.,  2  Ju.,  1  So.   Total  15. 

28.  Professors  Macvane  and  Channino.  —  History  of  Continental  Europe 
(chiefly  of  France  and  Germany)  since  the  Seven  Years'  War.  4  hours. 
Ist  half-year.  4  Gr.,  4  Se.    Total  8. 

29.  Professors  Macvane  and  Channino.  —  Constitutional  History  of  England 
since  the  accession  of  George  I.     4  hours.     2d  half-year. 

4Gr.,4Se.    Totals. 

80.  Professor  Hast.  —  Federal  Government.  —  Historical  and  comparative. 
3  hours.     Ist  half-year.  2  Gr.,  2  Se.,  IJu.,  1  So.     Total  6. 

•81.  Professor  Macvane.  —  Leading  principles  of  Constitutional  Law.  —  Selected 
cases,  American  and  English.     8  hours.     2d  half-year. 

2  Gr.,  8  Se.,  2  Ju.,  1  Law.     Total  IS. 

82.  Dr.  Snow.  — The  historical  development  of  International  Law.     2  hours. 

2  Gr.    Total  2. 
Courses  of  Research. 

20.  I.  Seminary  in  Mediaeval  History. 

(a)  Professor  Emerton.  —  Church  and  State.  8  Gr.    Total  3. 

(i)  Dr.  Gross.  -—  Municipal  History.  1  Se.    Total  I. 

II.  Seminary  in  Modern  History  and  Diplomacy. 

(d)  Professor  Macvane.  —  Social  History.  5  Se.    Total  5. 

(/)  Dr.  Snow.  —Diplomatic  History.  1  Gr.,  8  Se.    Total 4. 

III.  Professors  Channino  and  Hart.  —  Seminary  in  American  History. 

12Gr.,  8Se.    Totalis. 

ROMAN  LAW. 

Mr.  ScHOFiELD.  —  History  and  Institutes  of  Roman  Law.  —  Institutes  of  Jus- 
tinian, including  the  Law  of  Inheritance,  and  Selections  from  the  Institutes 
of  Gains.    8  hours.  1  Gr.,  19  Se.,  10  Ju.,  1  Sp.    Total  31. 


THE  FINE  ARTS. 
Primarily  for  Undergraduates:  — 

1.  Mr.  MooRE.  — Principles  of  Delineation,  Color,  and  Chiaroscuro. — Lectures 
(once  a  week) ,  with  collateral  reading.  —  Practice  in  drawing  and  in  the  use 
of  water-colors.  —  Perspective.     8  hours. 

2  Gr.,  15  Se.,  14  Ju.,  15  So.,  8  Fr.,  10  Sp.,  4  Sc,  1  Law.    Total  64. 

2.  Mr.  Moore.  —  Principles  of  Design  in  Painting,  Sculpture,  and  Archi- 
tecture. —  Lectures  (twice  a  week) ,  with  collateral  reading.  —  Practioe  in 
drawing  and  water-colors.    8  hours. 

2  Gr.,  6  Se.,  2  Ju.,  8  So.,  2  Sp.,  1  Sc.    Total  1€> 
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Fvr  OraduateM  and  Undergraduates :  — 

[3.  Professor  Norton.  —  Ancient  Art.    3  hoars.  Omitted  in  1891-92.] 

4.  Professor  Nortoh.  —  RomAn  and  Mediaeyal  Art,  with  special  study  of  the 
deTelopment  of  Grothic  Architecture  and  of  the  ReTival  of  Art  in  Italy  in  the 
Thirteenth  Century.    8  hours. 

U  Gr.,  113  Se.,  129  Ju.,  52  So.,  20  Sp.,  8  Sc.  1  Law.     Total  832. 

Primarily  for  Oraduaies :  — 

CouBSES  OF  Research. 

20.  Professor  Norton.  —  Special  topics  in  the  History  of  the  Fine  Arts. 

1  Gr.    Total  1. 

MUSIC. 

For  Graduates  and  Undergraduates :  — 

1.  Professor  Paine.  —  Harmony.     3  hours. 

1  Gr.,  1  Se.,  2  Ju.,  8  So.,  10  Fr.,  1  Sp.    Total  18. 

2.  Professor  Paine.  — Counterpoint.     2  hours.      1  Gr.,  3  Ju.,  6  So.     Total  10. 

3.  Professor  Paine.  — History  of  Music,  with  analysis  of  tlie  works  of  the  great 
masters.     2  hours.  1  Gr.,  2  Se.,  7  Ju.,  1  So.     Total  11. 

[7.  Professor  Paine.  —  Instrumentation.     1  hour.  Omitted  in  1891-92.] 

Primarily  for  Graduates :  — 

[5.  Professor  Paine.  —  Canon  and  Fugue.     2  hours.  Omitted  in  1891-92.] 

6.  Professor  Paine.  —  Free  Thematic  Music.  —  Fugue  in  two  voices.    2  hours. 

3Se.,4Ju.     Total  7. 

MATHEMATICS. 

Primarily  for  Undergraduates :  — 

A.  Professor  C.  J.  White.  —  Logarithms.  —  Plane  Trigonometry,  with  its  appli- 
cations to  Surveying  and  Navigation.     8  hours.     1st  half-year. 

3  Se.,  5  Ju.,  28  So.,  94  Fr.,  9  Sp.,  1  Sc.     Total  140. 

B.  Professor  C.  J.  White.  —  Analytic  Geometry  (elementary  course).    8  hours. 
2d  half-year.  2  Se.,  1  Ju.,  8  So.,  65  Fr.,  7  Sp.,  10  Sc.    Total  93. 

C  Professor  Btbrlt.  —  Analytic  Geometry  (extended  course) .    3  hours. 

1  Gr.,  3  Se.,  3  Ju.,  9  So.,  30  Fr.,  4  Sp.,  7  Sc.     Total  57. 

/>.   Dr.  Osgood  and  Mr.  B6cher.  — Algebra.     3  hours.     1st  half-year. 

14  Se.,  16  Ju.,  17  So.,  38  Fr.,  11  Sp.,  3  Sc.    Total  99. 

JB,  Dr.  Osgood  and  Mr.  B6cher.  —  Solid  Geometry.    3  hours.    2d  half-year. 

5  Se.,  11  Ju.,  28  So.,  47  Fr.,  12  Sp.,  6  Sc.     Total  109. 

1.  Professor  C.  J.  White.  — Spherical  Trigonometry.  — Applications  of  Spheri- 
cal Trigonometry  to  Astronomy  and  Navigation.     2  hours.     1st  half-year. 

4  Se.,  6  Ju.,  2  So.,  4  Fr.,  1  Sc.    Total  16. 

2.  Professor  Bterlt.  —  Differential    and    Integral    Calculus  (first  course). 
8  hours.  4  Gr.,  4  Se.,  5  Ju.,  31  So.,  6  Fr.,  3  Sp.,  3  Sc.     Total  56. 

3.  Mr.  B6cHEB.  — Analytic  Geometry  (higher  course).    8  hours. 

1  Gr.,  2  Se.,  1  Ju.,  1  So.,  1  Fr.     Total  6. 

4.  Dr.  Osgood.  — The  Elements  of  Mechanics.    8  hours. 

8  Gr.,  3  Se.,  3  Ja.,  2  So.,  1  Sp.,  7  Sc.     Total  19. 
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For  OraduattM  and  Undergraduates :  — 

5.  Profemor  C.  J.   Whitb.  —  Differential   and    Integral    Calcalm    (aecond 
conrse).    8  hours.  2  Gr.,  8  Se.,  6  Jn.,  1  So.    Total  11. 

6.  Professor  J.  M.  Pbibob. — Qnatemions,  with  applications  to  Gcometiy  sad 
Mechanics.    8  hoars.  5  Or.,  5  Se.,  8  Jn.,  I  Sp.     Total  14. 

12.  Professor  C.  J.  Wrftb.  —  The  Theory  of  Equations.  2  hoars.  2d  half- 
year.  2  Gr.,  2  Se.,  10  Fr.,  1  Sc.     Total  16. 

[7.  Professor  J.  M.  Pbircb.  —  Higher  Plane  Curyes.    2  hoars. 

Omitted  in  1891-92.] 
8.  Professor  Btbrlt.  —  Analytic  Mechanics.     8  hoars. 

5  Gr.,  5  Se.,  4  Ja.     Total  14. 

[9.  Professor  J.  M.  Pbibce.  —  Qaatemions,  with  applications  to  Geometry  sad 
Mechanics  (second  coarse,  succeeding  coarse  6).    8  hours. 

Omitted  in  1891-92.] 

10.  Professors  Bteblt  and  B.  O.  Peibcb.  —  Trigonometric  Series.  —  Intro- 
duction to  Spherical  Harmonics.  — Potential  Function.    3  hours. 

7  Gr.,  e  Se.,  2  Ju.,  1  Sc,  1  Law.    Total  17. 

18.  Professor  J.  M.  Peirce. — The  Theory  of  Functions  (introductory  course). 
8  hours.  7  Gr.,  1  Se.,  8  Ju.     Total  11. 

14.  Dr.  Osgood.  —  Higher  Algebra.     8  hours.  2  Gr.     Total  2. 

Prtmartly  for  Oraduaie*:  — 

11.  Professor  B.  O.  Pbircb.  —  Hydrostatics.  —  Hydrokinematics.  —  Force 
Functions  and  Yelocity-Potential  Functions  and  their  uses.    8  hours. 

5  Or.,  1  Ju.,  1  Law.     Total  7. 

[16.  Professor  Btbrlt.  —  Problems  in  the  Mechanics  of  Rigid  Bodies.     2  hours. 

Omitted  in  1891-92.] 

17.  Dr.  Osgood.  —  The  Elliptic  Functions.     3  hours.  8  Gr.     Total  8. 

[15.  Professor  B.  O.  Peirce.  — Wave  Motion.    8  hours.     Omitted  in  1891-92.] 

[18.  Professors  J.  M.  Peirce,  Btbrlt,  and  6.  O.  Peirce.  —  Finite  Diifcrences. 
—  Theory  of  Numbers.  —  Calculus  of  Variations.  —  Least  Squares.  —  Lec- 
tures by  the  students.     1  hour.  Omitted  in  1891-92.] 

[19.  The  Theory  of  luYarianU.  Omitted  in  1891-92.] 

Courses  of  Rbsbarch. 
205.  Mr.  66cHBR.  —  Bessers  and  Lamp's  Functions.  2  Gr.     Total  2. 

20(1.  Professor  J.  M.  Peirce.  —  Topics  in  Analytic  Geometry.      1  Gr.    Total  1. 

ENGINEERING. 

Primarily  for  Undergraduaiee :  — 

A*  Dr.  Wilson.  —  Practical  Astronomy  [for  the  use  primarily  of  students  in 
Engineering.] — Determination  of  time,  latitude,  and  longitude. — Use  of 
the  sextant  and  astronomical  transit.  —  Lectures,  instrumental  work,  and 
computation.    8  hours.  2  Gr.,  2  So.,  1  Sc.    Total  5. 

1.  Messrs.  Wait  and  Johnsob. — Mechanical  Drawing.  —  Descriptive  Geom- 
etry.—  Tinting,  Isometric  Drawing,  Shades  and  Shadows,  PerspectiYe. 
6  hours.  1  Gr.,  8  Se.,  2  Ju.,  7  So.,  2  Fr.,  7  Sp.,  21  Sc.     Total  48. 
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2.  Mr.  Wait. — SnrYeying,  Plotting,  and  Topographical  Drawing. — Johnson's 
Theory  and  Practice  of  Surveying.  —  Greodesy .    6  hours. 

4  6r.,  1  8e.,  2  Ju.,  2  So.,  1  Fr.,  8  8p.,  9  Sc.    Total  22. 

8.  Mr.  JoHirsoir.  —  Stereotomy.  —  Applications  of  ]>e8criptiTe  Geometry  to 
constructions  in  stone.  —  Preparation  of  Models.  —  Investigation  of  Arches. 
6  hours.  1  Se.,  1  Sp.,  6  Sc.    Total  8. 

4.  Mr.  Wait.  —  Levelling.  —  Topographical  Drawing.  —  Searle's  Field  Sngi- 

neering.  —  Railroad  Surveying,  Location,  and  Construction.    6  hours. 

1  Se.,  2  Jn.,  5  Sc.    Total  8. 
/br  Oraduaies  and  Undergraduates :  — 

5.  Mr.  JoHHBON.  —  Graphical  Statics.  —  Mechanics  of  Construction.  —  Build* 
ing  Materials,  and  their  application  to  Structures.    8  hours. 

1  Se.,  3  Sc.    Total  4. 

6.  Mr.  Johnson.  —  Applied  Mechanics  and  Constructive  Engineering.  5  hours. 

2  Se.,  8  Sc.     Total  6. 

[7*.  Professor .  —  Water  Supply,  and  Sanitary  Engineering.    3  hours.     1st 

half-year.  Omitted  in  1891-92.] 

7*.  Mr.  Johnson.  —  Practical  Hydraulics  and  Hydraulic  Engineering.  3  hours. 
2d  half-year.  2  Se.,  3  Sc.    Total  5. 

8.  Mr.  Wait. — Designing.  —  Discussions  of  existing  structures  and  working 
out  of  projects.    6  hours.  1  Se.,  2  Sc.    Total  8. 

PHYSICS. 
Primarily  for  Undergraduates:  — 

A.  Professors  Trowbbidob,  B.  0.  Peircb,  and  Hall.  —  Introductory  Lectures, 
in  the  2d  half-year,  designed  especially  for  Freshmen,  but  open  to  all  mem- 
bers of  the  University. 

B.  Professor  Hall  and  Mr.  Chambbblain.  —  Experimental  Physics.  —  Lectures 

(once  a  week)  and  laboratory  work  (two  hours).    8  hours. 

9  Se.,  11  Ju.,  26  So.,  40  Fr.,  13  Sp.,  20  Sc.    Total  119. 

(7.  Mr.  Sabinb  and  Mr.  Buckingham.  —  Experimental  Physics.  —  Measure- 
ments in  Mechanics,  Sound,  Heat,  Light,  Electricity,  and  Magnetism. — 
Lectures  and  laboratory  work  (together  six  hours  a  week). 
*  1  Gr.,  1  Se.,  3  Ju.,  10  So.,  26  Fr.,  6  Sp.,  17  Sc.     Total  62. 

1.  Professor  Hall.  —  General  Descriptive  Physics.  — Lectures  (twice  a  week) 
and  laboratory  work  (two  hours). 

3  Se.,  9  Ju.,  11  So.,  15  Fr.,  2  Sp.,  16  Sc.     Total  56. 

8.  ^hrofessor  B.  O.  Pbibcb,  Dr.  Wilson,  and  Mr.  Rich.  —  Electrostatics,  Elec- 
trokinematics,  and  parts  of  Electromagnetism.  —  Lectures  (once  a  week) 
and  laboratory  work  (six  to  eight  hours  a  week). 

4  Gr.,  2  Se.,  5  Ju.,  11  So.,  1  Sp.,  6  Sc.    Total  29. 

4.  Professor  Tbowbbidob. — Electrodynamics,  Magnetism,  and  Electromag- 
netism. — Lectures  (twice  a  week)  and  laboratory  work. 

8  Gr.,  1  Se.,  1  Ju.,  1  So.,  2  Sc.    Total  8. 

5.  Professor  Tbowbbidob.  —  Light. — A  general  treatment  of  Optical  Phe- 
nomena. -^ Lectures  (once  a  week)  and  laboratory  work.        5  Gr.    Total  5. 
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6.  Professor  B.  0.  PsntcB. — Thermodjnamics.    2  hoars.    1st  half-jear. 

1  Gr.,  6  Se.,  2  Ju.,  8  8c.    Total  U. 

7.  Professor  Hall.  —  Heat  En^nes :  the  theory  of  their  action  and  the  prin- 
ciples of  their  economical  operation,  with  practice  in  managing  and  testing 
them.  — Lectures  and  laboratory  work  (six  hours  a  week).    2d  half-jesr. 

2Se.,lSp.     Totals. 

8.  Professor  Hall.  —  Dynamos:  the  theory  of  their  action  and  the  princtplei 

of  their  economical  operation,  with  practice  in  managing  and  testing  them.  ~- 

Lectores  and  laboratory  work  (six  hoars  a  week).     Ist  half-year. 

2Gr.,2  Se.,2Sc.     Total 6. 
Primarily  for  Oradunies:  — 

9.  Professor  6.0.  Pbircb.  —  The  Mathematical  Theory  of  Electrostatics  and 
Electrokinematlcs.  6  Gr.    Total  6. 

10.  Professor  Hall. — The  Mathematical  Theory  of  Electrodynamics  and  Electro- 
magnetism.  1  Gr.    Total  1. 

Courses  of  Research. 

20.  Professor  Hall.  —  Electromagnetism  and  Heat  Conduction.    2  Gr.   Total  2. 


CHEMISTRY. 

JPtimarily  for  Undergraduates :  — 

A,  Professor  Cooke.  —  Elementary  Chemistry  (lectures).  I  hour.  1st  half- 
year.  11  So.,  858  Fr.,  42  Sp.    Total  411. 

B.  Dr.  Huntington.  —  Experimental  Chemistry.  —  Lectures  and  Uboratoiy 
work  (two  and  a  half,  or  if  taken  as  a  full  course,  five  hours  a  week). 

2  Se.,  8  Ju.,  8  So.,  27  Fr.,  10  Sp.,  2  Sc.    Total  52. 

1.  Professor  Jackson.  —  General  Descriptive  Chemistry,  including  its  applica- 
tions in  the  arts,  and  embracing  the  scheme  of  the  chemical  elements.— 
Lectures  (twice  a  week)  and  laboratory  work  (four  hours) . 

8  Gr.,  14  Se.,  29  Ju.,  29  So.,  17  Fr.,  6  Sp.,  25  Sc.    ToUl  123. 

2a.  Dr.  Huntington.  —  Ist  half-year :  Mineralogy  of  common  rocks,  inclading 
a  study  of  the  characters  and  distribution  of  the  mineral  species  constituting 
ordinary  rock.  —  Second  half-year :  Metallic  Ores,  including  blow-pipe  assay- 
ing and  the  simpler  methods  of  furnace  assaying  of  gold  and  silver  ores.  — 
Lectures  (three  hours  a  week),  and  laboratory  work. 

1  Se.,  5  Ju.,  1  So.,  1  Fr.,  2  Sc.    TotaflO. 

2.  Dr.  Huntington.  —  Systematic  Mineralogy.  —  Lectures  In  the  Mineral 
Cabinet  (three  hours  a  week)  and  practical  exercises. 

6  Gr.,  7  Se.,  10  Ju.,  5  So.,  5  Fr.,  2  Sp.,  18  Sc.    Total  53. 

8.  Professor  H.  B.  Hill.  —  Qualitative  Analysis  (chiefly  laboratory  work,  i^vt 
nine  hours  a  week).  10  Se.,  20  Ju.,  10  So.,  8  Fr.,  9  Sc.    Total  52. 

4.  Professors  Cookb  and  H.  B.  Hill  and  Dr.  Richards.  — Quantitative  Analy- 
sis (chiefly  laboratory  work,  about  nine  hours  a  week) . 

2  Gr.,  5  Se.,  4  Ju.,  8  So.,  1  Sp.,  5  Sc.    Total  20. 

For  Oraduaies  and  Undergraduates :  — 

4a.  Professors  Cooke  and  H.  B.  Hill  and  Dr.  Richards. — Qoantitative 
Analysis  (second  course).  — Laboratory  work.    8  hours. 

2  Gr.,  1  Se.,  1  Ja.,  8  Sc.    Total  7. 
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5.  Profeuor  H.  B.  Hiix.  —  The  Carbon  Compounds.  —  Lectures  (three  times  a 
week)  and  laboratory  work  (three  to  six  hoars  a  week) . 

3Gr.,  1  Se.,  3  Ju.,  4  Sc.     Totol  11. 

8.  Dr.  BiCHARDs.  —  Chemical  Philosophy.     1  hoar. 

2  6r.,  1  Se.,  1  So.,  1  Sc.    Total  5. 
Primarily  for  Graduates:  — 

6.  Professor  Cooke.  —  Advanced  Problems  in  Inorganic  Chemistry  and 
Chemical  Physics,  including  Molecular  Weights  and  Volumes,  Thermo- 
chemistry, and  Specific  Refractiye  Power.  —  Lectures  (three  times  a  week) 
and  laboratory  work  (six  hours  a  week).  2  Gr.,  2  Se.,  1  Sc.     Total  5. 

7.  Professor  Cookb.  —  Crystallography  and  the  Physics  of  Crystals.  —  Lectures 
and  Practical  Exercises.  —  Discussion  and  measurement  of  crystals.  —  Crys- 
tal Optics.  2  Se.    Total  2. 

Courses  of  Research. 

SO.  (a)  Professor  Cooke.  —  Determination  of  Atomic  Weights.  1  Gr.  Total  1. 

(6)  Professor  Jacksoic .  —  Aromatic  Compounds.  5  Gr.  Total  5. 

(c)  Professor  H.  B.  Hill.  —  Organic  Chemistry.  S  Gr.  Total  3. 

(d)  Professor  Jackson.  —  Inorganic  Chemistry.  1  Ju.  Total  1. 

(e)  Professor  Cooke  and  Dr.  Huntington.  —  Mineralogy.  1  Gr.  Total  1. 

BOTANY. 
Primarily  for  Undergraduaien :  — 

1.  Professor  Good  ale.  —  Botany.  —  Lectures  and  laboratory  practice.  3  hours. 
2d  half-year.      4  Gr. ,  19  Se. ,  27  Ju. ,  50  So. ,  55  Fr. ,  27  Sp. ,  21  Sc.     Total  203. 

2.  Professor  Thaxter.  —  Morphology  of  Plants.  —  Lectures  and  laboratory 
work.     3  hours.     1st  half-year. 

6  Gr.:  10  Se.,  7  Ju.,  11  So.,  2  Fr.,  5  Sp.,  4  Sc.     Total  45. 

For  Oraduates  and  Undergraduates ;  — 

3.  Mr.  Ganong.  — Botany  (second  course).  —  Lectures  and  laboratory  practice. 
3  hours.  3  Gr.,  6  Se.,  1  Ju.,  3  So.,  4  Sc.     Total  17. 

4.  Professor  Thaxtbr.  —  Cryptogamic  Botany.  —  Lectures  and  laboratory  work. 
3  hours.     2d  half-year.        4  Gr.,  4  Se.,  1  Ju.,  2  So.,  1  Fr.,  2  Sc.     Total  14. 

Primarily  for  GradiuUes :  — 

Courses  of  Research. 

20a.  Professor  Goodalb.  —  Experimental  Vegetable  Physiology.  —  Systematic 
and  Economic  Botany.  7  Gr.,  8  Se.     Total  10. 

206.  Professor  Thaxter.  —  Structure  and  Deyelopment  of  Cryptogams. 

lGr.,2Sc.     Total  3. 

ZOOLOGY. 
Primarily  for  Undergraduates:  — 

1.  Professor  Mark.  —  Zoology.  —  Lectures  and  laboratory  demonstrations. 
3  hours.     1st  half-year. 

4  Gr.,  13  Se.,  13  Ju.,  23  So.,  23  Fr.,  15  Sp.,  21  Sc.     Total  112. 

2.  Mr.  Datbnport.  — Morphology  of  Animals.    3  hours.     2d  half-year. 

4  Gr.,  11  Se.,  10  Ju.,  9  So.,  2  Fr.,  4  Sp.,  5  Sc.     Total  45. 
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For  Oraduaies  and  Undergraduates :  — 

3.  Mr.  Datemport.  —  CompanitiTe  Anatomy  of  Vertebrates.  —  Lectures  and 
laboratory  work.    3  hours.     4  Gr.,  5  Se.,  6  Ja.,  1  So. ,'2  Sp.,  1  Sc.    Total  19. 

4.  Professor  Mark  and  Dr.  Woodworth.  —  Microscopic  Anatomy.  —  Lectures 
and  laboratory  work.    3  hours.    1st  half-year.     3  Gr.,  3  Se.,  1  Sp.  Total  7. 

5.  Professor  Mark.  —  Embryology  of  Vertebrates.  —  Lectures  and  laboratory 
work.     3  hours.    2d  half-year.  3  Gr.,  3  Se.,  1  Sp.    Total  7. 

Primarily  for  Graduates :  — 

10.  Dr.  Slade.  —  Comparatiye  Osteology.     1  hour. 

1  Gr.,  1  Se.,  2  Ju.,  1  Sc.    Total  5. 

Courses  of  Research. 

20a.  Professor  Mark.  —  Anatomy  and  Derelopment  of  Animals. 

6Gr.,  1  Se.,  2  Sc.    Total 9. 

[206.  Professor  Hageh.  —  General  Entomology.  Omitted  in  1391-92.] 

■ 

GEOLOGY. 
Primarily  for  Undergraduates :  — 

1.  Professor  Dayis.  —  Meteorology. — Lectures,  recitations,  written  exercises 
and  laboratory  work.    3  hours.     1st  half-year. 

7  Se.,  10  Ju.,  21  So.,  18  Fr.,  10  Sp.,  10  Sc.    Total  76. 

2.  Professor  Datis. — Physical  Geography.  —  Lectures,   recitations,  written 
exercises,  and  laboratory  work.    8  hoars.    2d  half-year. 

7  Se.,  11  Ju.,  22  So.,  35  Fr.,  14  Sp.,  9  Sc.    Total  98. 

4.  Professor  Shaler.  —  Elementary  Geology.  —  Lectures  and  special  exer- 
cises. —  Dana's  Manual  of  Geology.    3  hours. 

2  Gr.,  26  Ju.,  67  So.,  73  Fr.,  20  Sp.,  25  Sc.     Total  21S. 

5.  Dr.  Harris.  —  Elementary  Geology.  —  Laboratory  and  field  exercises,  with 
occasional  lectures.    4  hours. 

2  Gr.,  3  Se.,  6  Ju.,  15  So.,  21  Fr.,  7  Sp.,  16  Sc.    Total  70. 

For  Graduates  and  Undergraduates :  — 

8.  Professors  Shaler  and  Davis  and  Dr.  Wolff. — General  Critical  Geology. 
—  Lectures,  field  work,  and  theses.     3  hours. 

4  Gr.,  4  Se.,  14  Ju.,  16  So.,  5  Sp.,  14  Sc.    Total  57. 

9.  Dr.  Harris.  —  Structural  and  Dynamical  Geology  of  the  stratified  rocks.  — 
Lectures,  reading,  and  theses.     2  hours.     2  Gr.,  1  Se.,  1  Sp.,  1  Sc.    Total 5. 

12.  Dr.    Wolff.  —  Petrography.  —  Lectures,    laboratory    work,    and  theses. 
2  hours.  7  Gr.,  1  Se.,  2  Ju.;  6  Sc     Totalis. 

14.  Professor    Shaler.  —  Palaeontology.  —  Lectures,    laboratory    work,  and 
theses.     3  hours.  5  Gr.,  4  Se.,  2  Ju.,  1  So.     Total  12. 

15.  Professor  Shaler.  —  Historical  Geology.  —  Laboratory  work  and  theses. 

1  Se.    Total  1. 

18.  Professor  Whitney.  —  Economical  Geology.     Lectures,  reading  and  theses. 
2  hours.  8  Gr.,  7  Se.,  5  Ju.,  1  So.,  4  Sp.,  2  Sc.    Total  27. 
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Primarily  for  Graduaits :  — 

Courses  of  Research. 

20.  Professor  Davis. — Physical  Geography  and  Meteorology  (second  conrse) . 
—  Lectures  and  reports.     2  hours.  4  Gr.,  1  Se.,  1  Ju.,  1  Sc.     Total  7. 

22.  Professors  Siialer  and  Davis  and  Drs.  Wolff  and  Harris.  —  Advanced 
geological  field  work.     Field  and  library  work,  with  weekly  conferences. 

6  Or.,  8  Se.,  3  Ju.,  6  Sc.     Total  17. 

23.  Dr.  Wolff.  —  Petrographical  research  in  the  field  and  laboratory  (second 
course).  2  Or.,  3  Sc.    Total  5. 

24.  Professor  Shaler. — Palaeontology.  1  Or.    Total  1. 

[25.  Professor  Whitket.  —  Mineral  Veins  and  Metalliferous  Deposits :  their 
mode  of  occurrence,  and  theories  of  their  origin.  Lectures,  reading  and 
theses.     2  hours.  Omitted  in  1891-92.] 

AMERICAN  ARCHAEOLOGY   AND  ETHNOLOGY. 
For  Grctduaies :  — 
Professor  Putham.  —  Course  of  special  training  and  research.   8  Gr.  Total  8. 

SUMMER  COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION. 
Obitrtes  vMch  may  he  counted  for  the  degrees  of  A,B,  or  8,B:  — 

German. 

82.  Professor  Bartlrtt.  —  Writers  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.  —  Lessing 
(Minna  von  Barhelm).  —  Schiller  (Wilbelm  Tell).  —  Goethe  (Hermann  nnd 
Dorothea).  —  Riehl  (Der  Fluch  der  Schonheit).  —  Freytag  (Aus  Neuer 
Zeit,  chapter  V.)'.  —  Selections  in  Prose  and  Poetry.  —  Translations  at  sight 
of  Modem  German  prose.  —  Grammar  and  composition.  5  hours  for  6 
weeks.    Half -course.  1  Gr.,  2  So.,  1  Me.    Total  4. 

Enginebriho. 

81.  Mr.  Wait.  —  Surveying,  Plotting,  and  Topographical  Drawing. — John- 
son's Theory  and  Practice  of  Surveying,  t- Geodesy.  6  hours  for  6  weeks. 
Half-course.  1  Se.,  1  Sc.    Total  2. 

82.  Mr.  Wait.  —  Levelling.  —  Topographical  Drawing.  —  Searle's  Field  Engi- 
neering. —  Railroad  Surveying,  Location,  and  Construction.  6  hours  for  6 
weeks.     Half-course.  1  Gr.,  1  Sp.,  1  Sc.     Total  8. 

88.  Mr.  Wait.  —  Draughting  and  Descriptlre  Geometry. — Problems  in  Geo- 
metrical Drawing. — Isometric  Drawing.  —  Perspective.  6  hours  for  6 
weeks.     Half-course.     [For  the  degree  of  s.b.  only.]  1  Sp.    Total  1. 

Physics. 

82.  Mr.  Sabime.  —  Experimental  Physics.  —  Measurements  in  Mechanics, 
Sound,  ^eat,  Light,  Electricity,  and  Magnetism.  —  Laboratory  work.  6 
hours  for  6  weeks.    Half -course.  2  So.,  2  Sc.    Total  4. 

BOTANT. 

81.  Vegetable  Morphology  and  Physiology.  —  Laboratory  work  on  Morphology 
and  Histology. — Demonstrations  on  Physiology.  —  Lectures.  5  hours  for 
5  weeks.     Half-course.  2  Se.    Total  2. 
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Qboloot. 

51.  Dr.  Habbis  and  Mr.  Kummel.  —  Elementary  course  in  general  physical  and 
structural  Geology:  at  Cambridge.  Lectures,  laboratory  and  field-woik. 
5  hours  for  6  weeks.    Half -course.    3  Ju.,  1  Fr.,  1  Sc,  1  Law.        Total  6. 

52.  Dr.  Harris  and  Mr.  Kummel.  —  Advanced  course  in  geological  field-work: 
at  Utica,  K.  Y.,  Catskill,  N.  Y.,  and  Meriden,  Conn.  6  weeks.  Hslf- 
course.  1  Se.,  1  Ju.,  3  So.,  4  So.     Total  9. 

Sd.  Professors  Shalbr  and  Datis  and  Dr.  Woi^ff.  —  Training  in  field-re- 
search, and  in  the  methods  of  professional  geological  field-work,  the  results 
to  be  presented  in  a  thesis :  for  advanced  students.    6  weeks.    Half -course. 

1  Se.,  IJu.,  1  So.     Totals. 

■ 

In  the  revision  of  the  list  of  courses  for  the  new  academic  year 
1892-93,   as  it  now  appears    in   the  University  Catal(^e,   some 
changes  of  general  classification  were  made,  which,  although  changes 
of  nomenclature  only,  appear  to  imply  a  more  distinct  recognition  of 
community  of  interest  between  branches  of  study  hitherto  separately 
organized.    The  Departments  of  Latin  and  Greek,  which  for  two  years 
previously  threw  together  a  laige  body  of  graduate  instruction  under 
the  title  of  Classical  Philology,  have  now  united  all  their  resources 
under  that  general  heading,  with  the  usual  sub-divisions,  —  Primarily 
for  Uhdergi^adiMtes,  For  Undergraduates  and  Orad^uUes^  Primarily 
for  Oraduates^  and  with  the  appropriate  courses  in  Greek  and  Latin 
arranged  under  each.     The  whole  field  of  Classical  languages  and 
literature  is  thus  treated  as  one,  with  no  suggestion  that  Greece  and 
Rome  are  the  basis  for  a  primary  division,  or  for  a  natural  limitation 
of  the  interest  of  either  instructors  or  students.     In  the  presentation 
of  studies  heretofore  classified  under  History  and  Political  Economy, 
a  considerable  change  was  also  made,  facilitated  by  the  establishment 
of  the  Division  of  History  and  Political  Science  in  the  year  1890-91, 
and  the  organization  in  one  body  for  many  purposes,  of  two  groups 
of  instructors,  previously  standing  apart.     It  had  long  been  felt  that 
under  the  head  of  History  were  included  many  courses  which  migh£ 
more  properly  be  classified  as  Politics,  or  under  some  similar  title, 
that  such  subjects  as  Constitutional  Law,  International  Law,  and 
Roman  Law  were  arbitrarily  placed  and  even  obscured,  and  that  be- 
tween much  of  the  work  in  History  and  much  of  that  in  Foliticai 
Economy  the  relations  were  too  close  to  be  ignored.    An  examination 
of  the  table  of  courses  for  1891-92,  accompanying  this  report,  will 
show  at  once  that  the  list  of  courses  in  History  had  become  the 
repository  for  some  courses  for  which  no  other  general  head  could  be 
found,  giving  as  the  result  an  unsystematic  and  ineffective  statement 
of  a  body  of  work  remarkable  for  its  comprehensiveness,  and  the  cor- 
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relatioD  of  the  subjects  covered  by  it.  The  rearrangement  adopted 
for  the  current  year  classifies  all  of  the  courses  existing  under  the 
Division  of  History  and  Political  Science,  under  the  three  heads,  — 
History,  Government  and  Law,  and  Economics.  Although  the  spe- 
cial departments  in  which  the  instructors  are  organized  have  not  been 
altered,  and  so  do  not  correspond  to  the  nomenclature  followed  in 
the  list  of  courses,  the  change  as  made  points  to  a  more  systematic 
growth  of  the  instruction  in  this  wide  field,  and  to  a  closer  coopera- 
tion and  mutual  support  among  the  instructors  engaged  in  it.  More- 
over, as  it  is  not  the  policy  of  the  University  to  establish  a  distinct 
school  of  Political  Science,  the  more  orderly  statement  of  the  work 
done  in  History,  Politics,  and  Economics  has  a  peculiar  and  substan- 
tial importance,  the  actual  range  of  that  work  easily  bearing  compar- 
ison with  many  far  more  ambitious  progi*ammes. 

The  courses  of  instruction  offered  by  the  Faculty  of  Ai*ts  and  Sci- 
ences under  the  amended  Statutes  necessarily  include  the  courses 
given  in  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School,  as  well  as  those  given  ^ in 
Harvard  College  and  in  the  Graduate  School.  The  disappearance  of 
the  Scientific  Faculty  was  the  nearly  inevitable  result  of  the  identity 
of  instructors  and  instruction,  in  the  Scientific  School  and  the  Col- 
lege. The  studies  in  the  Scientific  School  had  been  arranged  in  five 
groups,  all  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science,  viz. :  Civil 
and  Topographical  Engineering,  Chemistry,  Geology,  Biology*,  and 
Electrical  Engineering.  Of  the  courses  making  up  these  grouj^s  for 
1891-92  all  except  four  were  open  to  candidates  in  Arts  as  well  as  in 
Science,  and  all  but  two  were  included  in  the  general  Announcement 
of  Courses  provided  by  the  Faculty.  The  two  courses  not  so  in- 
cluded, a  double  course  in  Elementary  Mathematics,  and  a  course  in 
the  Industrial  Application  of  Electricity,  both  existing  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Scientific  School  alone,  have  this  year  been  included  in 
the  Announcement,  so  that  in  this  respect  the  presentation  of  the 
work  offered  by  the  Faculty  in  Arts  and  Sciences  is  complete.  In 
addition  to  these  five  groups  of  studies  in  the  Scientific  School,  two 
others  were  established  during  the  last  year,  —  a  general  course  in 
Science,  intended  for  persons  preparing  to  become  teachers  or  laying 
a  foundation  for  subsequent  special  work,  and  a  course  in  Anatomy, 
Phjsiolc^y,  and  Physical  Training,  —  each  covering  four  years  and 
leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science.  The  first  of  these  new 
groups  is  made  up  entirely  by  the  combination  of  courses  already  es- 
tablished.  Of  the  second  group,  one  year  (the  third)  is  to  be  passed 
in  the  Medical  School,  and  for  the  work  set  down  for  the  years  to  be 
passed  in  Cambridge  the  nature  of  the  general  subjects  required  some 
special  provision.     Six  courses  were  therefore   established   for  the 
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current  year  to  be  counted  only  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Sci- 
ence, viz :  — 

Elementary  Physiology  and  Hygiene   of  Common  Life.     Half-course.    Dr. 
G.  W.  FiTZ. 
History  of  Physical  Education.    Half-course.   Drs.  Sargent  and  6.  W.  Fin. 
Physiology  of  Exercise.     Full  course.     Dr.  G.  W.  Fitz. 
Anthropometry.     Half-course.     Dr.  Sargent. 

Applied  Anatomy  and  Animal  Mechanics.     Half-course.     Dr.  Sargekt. 
Remedial  Exercises.     Half -course.    Dr.  G.  W.  Fitz. 

For  the  future  therefore  the  complete  list  of  the  courses  offered  by 
the  Faculty  will  include  all  the  instruction  offered  for  candidates 
either  in  Arts  or  in  Sciences  ;  although  a  small  minority  of  courses, 
from  their  special  or  technical  character  ai'e  not  to  be  counted  towards 
the  degree  in  Arts,  and  only  certain  determinate  groups  of  courses 
can  be  counted  towards  the  degree  in  Science. 

The  Faculty  also  incorporated  in  their  regular  list  of  courses,  un- 
der the  head  of  Philosophy,  the  courses  on  Education  and  InstructioQ 
given  by  Professor  Hanus,  but  not  previously  available  for  any  de- 
gree. These  comprise  two  half-courses,  one  on  the  History  of  Edu- 
cational Theories  and  Practices,  and  the  other  on  the  Theory  of 
Teaching,  and  a  full  course  on  the  Organization  and  Management  of 
Public  Schools  and  Academies.  The  last  of  these,  which  includes 
work  done  in  the  actual  inspection  of  schools  and  the  study  of  school 
methods  in  operation,  is  open  to  all  qualified  students,  but  is  not  to 
be  counted  towards  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts. 

Among  the  changes  made  in  the  statement  of  courses  for  1892-93, 
as  It  appears  in  the  Uuivei'sity  Catalogue  and  in  the  usual  Announce- 
ment, it  will  be  found  that  a  considerable  variety  is  given  to  the 
courses  in  Classical  Philology  when  the  lists  for  1891-92  and  1892- 
93  are  compared,  by  the  alternation  of  subjects  and  by  the  reappear- 
ance of  Professor  Allen's  courses.  Under  the  head,  Comparative 
Literature,  Professor  Marsh  proposes  two  half-courses  to  be  given  in 
1893-94,  dealing  with  some  of  the  origins  and  the  growth  of  Mediae- 
val Poetry,  and  extending  the  range  of  work  offei^  in  a  field  of  lit- 
erature, of  which  the  recognition  in  the  University  is  still  recent  and 
imperfect.  An  important  addition  was  made  to  the  resources  in  Phi- 
losophy by  the  appointment  of  Professor  Miinsterberg  as  Professor 
of  Experimental  Psychology  and  Director  of  the  Psychological  Labo- 
ratory, with  the  prospective  cooperation  of  Professor  James  after  the 
return  of  the  latter  from  his  leave  of  absence.  The  courses  in  His- 
tory were  enriched  by  a  course  upon  Geographical  Discovery  in  North 
America,  offered  by  Dr.  Winsor,  Librarian  of  the  University,  and  by 
courses  in  the  Technical  Aids  to  the  Study  of  History,  offered  by  Mr. 
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Bendelari.  The  appointment  of  Professor  Ashley  as  Professor  of 
Economic  History  enabled  the  Faculty  to  offer  for  the  present  year  a 
coarse  on  the  Economic  History  of  £urope  and  America  to  1 763  and 
one  on  the  History  of  Economic  Theory  down  to  Adam  Smith,  with 
the  prospect  hereafter  of  a  more  comprehensive  and  systematic  treat- 
ment of  Economic  History  than  has  yet  been  possible.  In  Roman 
Law  the  addition  was  made  of  two  half -courses,  upon  Obligations 
and  Inheritance,  restoring  the  body  of  work  in  that  subject  to  the 
importance  which  it  had  under  the  late  Professors  Gurne}^  and  Young. 
Attention  is  also  called  to  other  new  courses,  provided  for  the 
year  1892-93,  as  follows :  — 

English  Literature.  The  Works  of  Shakespere.  Half-covrse,  Professor 
Wendell. 

Early  English.    The  Metrical  Romances.  Haif-count,  Professor  Eittrsdob. 

Aesthetics.  The  Psychology  of  Taste  and  the  History  of  Aesthetic  Theories. 
Half -course.     Dr.  S  ant  ay  ana. 

The  Development  of  Ethics  in  England,  from  Hobbes  to  the  Present  Time. 
Professor  Palmer. 

The  Social  and  Economic  Condition  of  Workingmen.    Mr.  Cctmminos. 

Several  questions  relating  to  the  Bachelor's  and  Master's  degrees  in 
Arts  have  claimed  the  attention  of  the  Faculty  during  the  last  year. 

Early  in  the  year  the  Faculty  was  called  upon  by  the  Corporation 
and  Overseers  to  give  its  opinion  as  to  the  proper  limit  of  time,  if 
an}*,  within  which  a  student  who  has  completed  his  term  of  residence 
and  study  may  make  up  an}'  deficiency  in  his  work  and  present  him* 
self  for  the  degree  of  A.B.  After  some  discussion  the  Faculty  de- 
cided not  to  recommend  the  establishment  of  any  limit,  influenced 
partly  by  the  fear  that  a  specified  limit  of  time  might  seem  to  sug- 
gest, by  implication,  the  post[:)onement  of  the  task  of  making  up  any 
such  deficiency  as  a  recognized  and  natural  arrangement  to  which  the 
Faculty  is  indifferent,  and  partly  by  the  consideration  that  any  limit 
of  time  short  enough  to  be  properly  stated  in  a  standing  vote  would 
be  likely  at  times  to  work  undeserved  hardship  and  so  to  call  for  re- 
laxation. To  the  majority  therefore  it  appeared  better  to  maintain 
the  present  practice,  which  does  not  fix  any  period  in  which  the  claim 
for  a  degree  is  lost.  It  may  be  added  that  out  of  forty-three  recom- 
mendations for  the  degree  out  of  course  made  by  the  Faculty  in  the 
last  six  years,  there  have  been  but  four  cases  in  which  more  than  two 
j-ears  elapsed  between  the  time  when  the  candidates  should  have 
gpraduated  and  the  conferring  of  the  degree. 

An  important  change  in  the  rules  regulating  the  degree  of  A.M.  was 
made  daring  the  last  year,  upon  the  advice  of  the  University  Council. 
Sy  the  seventh  Standing  Rule  of  the  Academic  Council,  adopted 
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April  18,  1883,  it  was  provided  that  students,  otherwise  propeily 
qualified,  who  are  rccomineDded  by  the  appropriate  Faculty  for  the 
Bachelor's  degree  in  Divinity,  Law,  or  Science,  or  for  the  Doctor's 
degree  in  Medicine,  after  the  longest  course  of  study  and  residence, 
and  upon  examinations  passed  with  high  credit,  should  also  be  recom- 
mended by  the  CouncO  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts.  -The  pro- 
vision as  to  the  longest  course  of  study  is  a  tolerably  plain  indication 
that  the  original  purpose  of  this  rule  was  to  strengthen  the  indace- 
ments  for  professional  students  of  high  quality  to  pursue  the  length- 
ened course  of  study  which  some  of  the  professional  schools  of  the 
University  had  then  established.  Although  the  Academic  Cooncil 
had  agreed  to  this  rule  by  a  large  majority,  its  expediency  after  a 
few  years  began  to  be  doubted  by  an  increasing  number  of  persons, 
and  the  use  of  the  degree  in  Arts  to  give  additional  weight  to  a  pro- 
fessional degree  began  to  be  viewed  with  increasing  uneasiness.  At 
the  same  time  the  growing  strength  of  the  professional  schools  began 
to  diminish  their  interest  in  an  arrangement  which,  having  served  its 
main  purpose,  had  lost  much  of  the  importance  which  it  may  have 
had  originally.  With  this  gradual  change  of  opinion  in  pn^^^ess  and 
pointing  to  the  ultimate  abolition  of  the  rule  of  1883,  the  amendment 
of  the  Statutes  in  1890,  by  abolishing  the  Academic  Council,  and 
transferring  to  the  new  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences  many  of  the 
functions  of  the  Council,  including  the  administration  of  the  ordinary 
degrees  of  Master  of  Arts,  Doctor  of  Philosophy  and  Doctor  of  Sci- 
ence, raised  a  question  of  some  delicacy  as  to  the  recommendation  of 
students  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  together  with  a  profes- 
sional degree.  On  the  one  hand  it  was  maintained  that  the  degree 
thus  used  had  become  in  fact  a  degree  in  Divinity,  Law,  or  Medicine, 
and  was  no  longer  a  degree  in  Arts,  and  must  therefore  be  adminis- 
tered by  the  professional  Faculty  concerned  with  the  particular  case ; 
on  the  other  hand  it  was  maintained  that  the  degree  of  Master  of 
Arts  could  by  no  use  cease  to  be  in  common  understanding  a  degree 
in  Arts,  and  that  it  must  therefore  be  administered  by  the  Faculty  of 
Arts,  which,  under  the  present  organization  of  the  University,  suc- 
ceeds the  Academic  Council  in  the  management  of  the  same  degree 
in  other  cases.  It  was  found  practicable  to  make  a  temporaiy  ar- 
rangement for  the  recommendations  of  1891,  but  the  question  as  to 
permanent  administration  was  then  left  unsettled,  and  in  1892  the 
University  Council,  in  which  all  the  Faculties  are  represented,  was 
invited  to  consider  the  subject.  That  body,  after  a  very  full  intei^ 
change  of  opinions  and  by  a  vote  approaching  unaminity,  advised 
that  the  practice  of  giving  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  in  connection 
with  any  other  degree  and  upon  the  same  course  of  study,  should  be 
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discontinued.      This  advice  was  purposely  given  in   terms  broad 
enough  to  cover  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  which  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Philosophy  has  hitherto  carried  with  it  by  the  traditional 
practice  of  Universities,  but  the  great  majority  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts 
and  Sciences,  although  recognizing  no  logical  connection  between 
the  Master's  degree  as  a  part  of  the  Doctor's  full  title  and  the  degrae 
given  b}'  the  standing  votes  to  professional  students  of  high  merit, 
were  not  sorry  by  this  concession  to  secure  the  abolition  of  the  rule 
of  1888  and  to  avoid  the  discussions,  more  troublesome  than  im- 
portant, to  which  it  promised  to  give  rise.     The  advice  of  the  Uni- 
versity Council,  embodied  in  its  vote  of  May  26,  1892,  was  commu- 
nicated to  the  Corporation  and  adopted,  and  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and 
Sciences  was  then  requested  to  take  measures  for  carrying  it  into 
effect,  without  prejudice  to  the  rights  of  persons  who  might  already 
have  entered  upon  their  studies  with  the  two  degrees  in  view.     This 
was  done  by  a  notice  given  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  academic 
year  and  addressed  to  the  Deans  of  the  several  Faculties,  informing 
them  that  hereafter  no  person  would  be  recommended  for  the  degree  of 
Master  of  Arts  at  the  same  time  with  any  other  degree  and  uix)n  the  same 
course  of  study,  except  in  cases  where  one  year  of  the  work  of  prepara 
tion  had  been  completed  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  1892-93. 

A  further  question  as  to  the  Master's  degree  arose  in  1892,  and 
although  then  disposed  of,  so  far  as  the  cases  then  presented  were 
concerned,  still  requires  serious  consideration.     The  second  of  the 
Standing  Votes  of  the  Corporation  and  Overseera,  relating  to  the 
the  Master's  and  Doctor's  degrees  in  Arts  and  Science,  declares  that 
the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  is  "  open  to  Bachelors  of  Arts  of  Har- 
vard College  "  and  to  Bachelors  of  other  colleges  who  satisfy  the 
Faculty  that  the  course  of  study  '*  for  which  they  received  the  Bach- 
elor's degree  "  is  equivalent  to  that  on  which  it  is  given  in  Harvard 
College,  or  ^' shall  have  passed  such  additional  examinations"  as 
tlic  Faculty  may  prescribe.     The  sixth  vote  gives  authority  to  recom- 
mend for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  properly  qualified  candidates 
^*  who,  after  taking  a  Bachelor's  degree  "  shall  have  pursued  for  at 
least  one  year  at  this  University  an  approved  course  of  liberal  study, 
and   passed  the  required  examinations  with  high  credit.     The  lan- 
guage of  these  rules  leaves  no  doubt  that  the  intention  of  the  Corpo- 
ration and  Overseere  was  that  candidates,  whether  students  of  Har- 
vard Ck>llege  or  of  any  other  college,  shall  have  taken  the  Bachelor's 
degree  and  not  simply  qualified  themselves  for  taking  it,  before  be- 
ginning the  one  year  of  residence  required  for  the  Master's  degree ; 
and  if  the  construction  and  application  of  the  rules  had  not  been  in 
the  hands  of  the  two  bodies  which  established  them,  it  is  diflficult  to 
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see  how  any  relaxation  of  the  strict  requirement  could  have  arLsen. 
But  prior  to  1891  four  or  five  cases  arose,  in  which  the  work  for  the 
Bachelor's  degree  or  its  equivalent  had  been  performed  before  the 
first  year  of  residence,  but  the  degree  itself  had  not  been  received, 
for  some  reason  reflecting  no  discredit  upon  the  candidate.  These 
cases  had  been  presented  by  the  Academic  Council  as  cases  of  sub- 
stantial, though  not  literal,  compliance  with  the  rules.  It  is  believed 
that  attention  was  called  to  their  exceptional  character  and  that  it 
was  in  view  of  this  that  the  candidates  were  then  granted  the  twa 
degrees  at  once.  Four  more  cases  occurred  in  1891  in  which  candi- 
dates were  recommended  for  the  two  degrees  at  once ;  two  being 
students  of  high  rank,  who  at  the  beginning  of  the  Senior  yesi  had 
already  covered  a  large  part  of  the  work  of  that  year ;  but  still  had 
at  that  time  a  substantial  deficiency ;  one  a  student  who,  having 
found  it  necessary  to  withdraw  from  College  more  than  once,  had  at 
last  completed  a  creditable  record  with  but  a  slight  deficiency,  and 
had  then  begun  his  work  for  the  Master's  degree  ;  and  the  fourth  a 
student  who  had  failed  to  receive  the  Bachelors  d^ree  in  the  proper 
year,  because,  although  a  member  of  the  University  and  pursuing 
studies  suitable  for  the  purpose,  he  had  not  been  registered  under 
this  Faculty.  In  these  cases  the  recommendation  for  the  two  d^rees 
was  made  in  view  of  the  exceptional  circumstances,  and  was  acceded 
to,  it  is  believed,  upon  a  statement  of  the  facts. 

In  1892  attention  was  called  by  a  vote  of  the  Board  of  Overseers 
to  the  disregard  of  the  Standing  Votes  in  these  cases,  and  this  vote 
being  referred  to  the  Faculty  by  the  Corporation,  the  Faculty  ap- 
pointed a  committee  to  report  upon  the  subject,  consisting  of  the 
Dean  of  the  Faculty,  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School,  and  the  Dean 
of  Harvard  College.  A  report  was  made  by  this  committee  and  for- 
warded to  the  Corporation  and  Overseers,  stating  the  circumstaDces 
under  which  the  exceptional  cases  had  arisen  in  former  years,  and 
submitting  a  list  of  the  cases  of  similar  exceptional  character  ex- 
pected to  present  themselves  in  1892.  The  Corporation  and  Over- 
seers consenting  to  receive  recommendations  in  these  cases,  eight 
students  registered  as  Seniors,  and  one  student  of  the  Gradoate 
School,  then  received  both  the  Bachelor's  and  Master's  degrees.  U 
should  be  added  that  the  eight  Seniors  had  all  earned  the  Baehelor*8 
degree  with  distinction,  five  receiving  the  degree  magna  cum  lavde, 
and  one  receiving  it  summa  cum  Zaude,  and  that  the  Graduate  stndent 
also  held  a  distinguished  place  in  special  studies  of  a  high  order.  In 
1892  then,  as  in  former  years,  every  case  in  which  the  Standing 
Votes  were  disregarded  in  the  recommendation  and  conferring  of  the 
Master's  degree  was  a  case  of  merit  and  believed  to  be  entitled  to  ex- 
ceptional ti*eatment  upon  its  own  grounds.     The  Corporation  and 
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Overseers,  however,  assenting  to  the  recommendations  in  1892,  felt 
bound  to  couple  with  their  assent  a  distinct  notice  to  the  Faculty 
that  they  should  be  unwilling  in  any  future  cases  to  proceed  in  dero- 
gation of  the  expressed  language  of  the  Standing  Votes.     It  becomes 
therefore  a  pressing  question  whether  the  Standing  Votes  should  not 
be  amended,  so  as  to  admit  cases  in  which  for  special  reasons  it  may 
appear  to  be  desirable  that  the  two  degrees  should  be  given  at  the 
same  time.     It  is  plain  from  the  nature  of  the  cases  which  thus  far 
have  claimed  favorable  action,  that  similar  ones  must  continue  to  arise 
in  the  future,  as  the  consequence  partly  of  larger  numbers  in  the  Uni- 
versity generally  and  particularly  in  the  Graduate  School,  and  partly 
of  the  increased  value  now  attached  to  the  Master*s  degree,  especially 
by  students  who  expect  to  become  teachers.     The  circumstances  of 
the  cases  show  great  variety,  but  the  applicants  can  be  fairly  well 
classified  as  follows :  —  Students  who  at  their  admission  to  College 
passed  examinations  with  credit  in  more  than  the  required  number  of 
subjects  and  who,  with  a  moderate  amount  of  additional  work,  are 
able  at  the  beginning  of  the  Senior  year  to  show  a  nearly  complete 
record  of  courses  counting  for  the  Bachelor's  degree  ;  students  whose 
time  spent  in  College  has  been  broken  by  ill-health,  or  narrow  means, 
or  by  other  causes  not  discreditable,  and  who,  as  a  result  of  this  ir- 
regularity, find  themselves  at  the  beginning  of  their  last  year  in 
Cambridge  with  a  record  for  the  Bachelor's  degree  still  presenting 
some  deficiency;  Bachelors  of  Arts  or  undergraduates  from  other 
ooIlegeB,  who  have  been  admitted  to  the  Graduate  School  or  to  a 
College  class  with  some  deficiency  to  be  made  up,  and  who  find  them- 
selves not  yet  fully  qualified  for  the  Bachelor's  degree  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year  in  which  the  Master's  degree  is  to  be  earned  ;  and 
finally,  students  who  by  diligent  use  of  their  time  have  been  able  in 
three  years  to  nearly  cover  the  work  required  for  graduation.     The 
students  presenting  themselves  for  the  two  degrees  and  thus  classi- 
fied in  many  cases  expect  to  become  teachers,  and  a  large  propor- 
tion of  them  are  so  old,  or  are  in  such  circumstances,  as  to  make 
the  saving  of  a  further  year  of  residence  important.     It  fc  plain 
moreover,  from  the  circumstances  that  they  are  persons  of  studious 
habits  and  strong  resolution  and  likely  therefore  to  do  credit  to  the 
University.     A  rule  so  rigid  in  its  terms  as  to  cut  them  off  from  the 
natural  reward  for  good  work  cannot  fail  to  cause  hardship  in  indi- 
vidual cases,  in  a  manner  never  contemplated  when  the  Standing 
Votes  were  adopted  in  the  winter  of  1871-72.     At  that  time  indeed, 
when  the  whole  administration  of  the  higher  degrees  upon  examina- 
tion  was  new  ground  for  the  governing  Boards,  the  existence  of 
such  a  class  of  cases  could  not  be  foreseen,  and  it  was  natural  to  em- 
phasize in  the  votes  the  normal  sequence  of   the  Master's  degree 
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after  the  Bachelor's.  In  this  respect,  however,  as  in  maDy  others, 
the  Standing  Votes  now  show  plainly  the  marks  of  having  heen 
framed  for  a  state  of  things  which  no  longer  exists.  Some  of  the 
cases  now  under  consideration  would  be  met  no  doubt  if  the  practice 
were  introduced  of  conferring  degrees  at  some  other  time  besides 
Commencement.  A  complete  removal  of  the  present  embarrasments, 
however,  appears  to  require  a  re-casting  of  the  second  and  sirth 
Standing  Votes,  so  that  the  actual  holding  of  the  Bachelor's  degree 
shall  no  longer  be  a  condition  precedent  for  entering  upon  the  work 
required  for  the  Master's.  Such  a  change  would  make  it  possible  to 
provide  for  the  exceptional  cases  as  they  arise,  without  conflict  with 
any  general  regulation,  and  in  practice  would  have  no  visible  ten- 
dency to  injure  the  standing  of  the  higher  degree,  or  to  introduce  any 
fresh  irregularity  in  the  method  of  attaining  it. 

During  the  latter  part  of  the  academic  year  the  Faculty  gave  much 
consideration  to  the  elaboration  of  a  proposition  for  offering  to  pre- 
paratory schools  the  services  of  a  University  board  of  examination. 
For  some  years  there  has  been  a  visible  tendency  towards  closer 
relations  with  the  schools,  and  in  general  more  inquiry  and  mutual 
observation  as  to  the  needs  of  colleges  and  schools  in  their  respective 
parts  of  the  field  of  education.  It  was  believed  that  the  time  had 
come  when  the  University  could  perform  a  public  service,  by  giving 
to  schools  the  opportunity  for  a  careflil  inspection,  by  a  body  recog- 
nized as  having  a  deep  interest  in  promoting  their  efficiency  and  suc- 
cess, so  far  as  this  can  be  done  by  friendly  offices  from  without.  It 
appeared  essential  that  the  service,  being  friendly  and  not  official, 
should  be  rendered  confidentially  and  that  it  should  involve  no  dis- 
cu83ion  of  individuals.  With  such  limitations  it  was  thought  that 
many  schools,  public  and  private,  would  be  glad  to  obtain  a  \iew  of 
their  work  and  their  methods  as  seen  by  examiners  only  concerned 
with  its  results.  With  these  general  considerations  in  mind  the 
Faculty  established  a  Schools  Examination  Board,  to  consist  of  the 
Presid^t  of  the  University,  four  professors,  and  two  principals  of 
schools  or  academies,  to  begin  its  work  in  the  year  1892-93.  Under 
the  direction  of  this  Board  the  work  or  any  part  of  the  work  of  any 
school  of  a  grade  to  prepare  boys  for  Harvard  College  or  the  Law- 
rence Scientific  School,  will  be  examined  on  request  of  the  Master, 
with  the  approval  of  the  Superintendent  in  the  case  of  a  public 
school,  and  of  some  officer  representing  the  trustees  in  the  case  of  an 
endowed  school.  The  examination  is  to  cover  oi^anization,  instnic- 
tion,  discipline,  books  and  apparatus,  but  is  not  to  apply  to  religions 
instruction,  sanitary  condition,  or  arrangements  for  boarding  and 
lodging.     The  written  re|x>rt  of  the  examination  is  not  to  be  pab- 
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lished  by  either  party,  but  may  be  used  confidentially  by  both,  and 
the  merits  or  attainments  of  individual  teachers  or  pupils  are  not  to 
be  reported  upon.  The  list  of  schools  examined,  to  be  printed  in  the 
annual  Catalogue,  is  to  give  no  information  as  to  the  results  of  the 
examination  in  any  case. 

The  experiment  thus  undertaken  is  an  interesting  one,  and  with 
much  to  recommend  it  in  our  community.  The  interest  shown  in  the 
proposition  when  made  public  at  the  beginning  of  the  current  year, 
and  the  number  and  the  distribution  of  the  sch9ols  calling  for  the 
services  of  the  Examination  Board,  warrant  a  confident  belief  that 
the  University  has  entered  upon  a  new  field  of  usefulness,  in  which 
its  great  equipment  can  be  used  to  perform  a  valuable  service  to  the 
secondary  education  of  the  country. 

CHARLES  F.  DUNBAR,  Dean. 

Dbcbmbbr,  1892. 


THE  COLLEGE. 

To  THE   PSESIDENT   OF  THE   UNIVERSITY: 

Sir,  —  I  beg  to  make  my  report  on  the  condition  of  Harvard 
College  during  the  academic  year  1891-92. 

The  number  of  students  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  was  fourteen 
hundred  and  fifty-six :  — 

Seniors 271 

Juniors  .   .   .' 804 

Sophomores 381 

Freshmen 381 

Total  number  of  undergraduates 1287 

Special  Students 169 

Total - 1456 

These  figures  show  a  gain  of  one  hundred  and  fifteen  over  the 
preceding  year :  — 

Gain.  Loss. 

Seniors 18 

Juniors • 50 

Sophomores 41 

Freshmen 14 

Special  Students 28 

Total  gain 133 

Total  loss ^ 

Net  gain 115 

Three  students  died  before  the  present  academic  year  began :  one 
of  these,  a  member  of  the  class  of  1898,  was  drowned  in  the  summer. 
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Two  hundred  and  ninety-three  students  received  in  June  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Arts.  Twenty  of  these  had  been  in  the  Junior  class, 
thirteen  in  the  Graduate  School,  three  in  the  Law  School,  two  in  the 
Medical  School,  and  one  in  the  Divinity  School.  Ten  other  candi- 
dates failed  to  get  the  degree. 

The  losses  and  the  gains  in  the  three  younger  classes  between 
November,  1891,  and  November,  1892,  may  be  learned  from  the 
following  tables :  — 


Class  of  1898     .    . 
Class  of  1894     .  • 
Class  of  1896     .    . 

Koyember,  1801. 

Loes. 

Gain. 

NoTember,  1892. 

(Juniors)          304 
(Sophomores)  331 
(Freshmen)      381 

44 
41 
60 

74 
39 
67 

(Seniors)          334 
(Juniors)          329 
(Sophomores)  388 

i 

136 

170 

Net  gain  in  the  three  classes  between  Nov.,  1891,  and  Nov.,  1892  ....  35 

Losses. 

Left  College  before  the  end  of  the  year 
Left  College  at  the  end  of  the  year  .   . 
Were  "dropped"  and  left  College    .   . 

Entered  a  lower  class 

Entered  a  higher  class 

Total  loss 

Gains. 

From  higher  classes 

From  lower  classes 

Newly  admitted 

Total  gain 

Net  loss 

Net  gain 


ClMSOf 
1893. 


9 
12 

•    • 

3 
20 


44 


9 
19 
46 


74 


30 


Claaiof 
1894. 


9 
9 
1 
7 
16 


41 


4 
10 
26 


39 


2 


Class  of 
1805. 


17 
3 

10 
9 

12 


60 


7 


60 


67 


Total  for 

three 
Cla«eft. 


36 
23 
11 
19 

47 


135 


20 

29 

121 

170 


35 


The  figures  for  November,  1891,  differ  somewhat  from  the  figures 
for  October,  1891,  in  my  last  report:  for,  though  nearly  all  oar 
students  register  on  the  first  morning  of  the  College  3'ear,  by  no  means 
all  know  to  what  College  class,  or  even  to  what  department  of  the 
University,  they  shall  be  assigned  by  the  Faculty  ;  and  October  is  a 
month  of  transfers. 
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The  reduction  of  the  Dumber  of  "  dropped"  Freshmen  from  thirty- 
nine  in  1890  to  twenty-eight  in  1891  and  twenty  in  1892  is  one  of 
the  many  signs  that  the  Administrative  Board,  which  has  controlled 
College  discipline  for  the  past  two  years,  keeps  sharper  watch  on 
Freshmen  than  was  kept  by  the  Faculty.  Through  the  prompt  action 
of  the  Board,  idle  Freshmen  are  set  to  work  near  the  beginning  of  the 
year  and  are  saved  thereby  from  failure  at  the  end. 

The  next  table  shows  the  losses  and  the  gains  in  the  number  of 
Special  Students  since  December,  1891 :  — 

In  attendance,  December,  1801 169 

Left  College  before  the  end  of  the  year 28 

Left  College  at  the  end  of  the  year 55 

Entered  a  College  class 23 

Total  I988 Toi 

Retamed  to  College,  1892 68 

Newly  admitted 83 

In  attendance,  November,  1892 151 

Net  loss 18 

The  committee  in  charge  of  Special  Students  discourages  youths 
who  might  be  fitted  for  College  in  a  preparatory  school  from  using 
College  as  a  place  of  secondary  education  and  athletic  sport ;  and 
thus  the  number  of  Special  Students  is  kept  down. 

In  spite  of  the  marked  loss  in  Special  Students,  the  records  of 
October,  1892,  show  a  net  gain  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  men  in  the 
College  alone.  The  Freshman  class,  though  but  meagrely  recruited 
by  "  dropped"  men,  is  extraordinarily  large :  — 

Admitted  by  examination  in  1892 366 

before  1892 14 

from  other  colleges 11 

from  a  higher  class 10 

from  the  Special  Students 2 

from  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School    ...  1 

Total 404 

About  forty  men  who  took  some  of  their  Admission  Examinations 
in  June  did  not  take  the  remainder  in  September.  Besides  these , 
four  hundred  and  fifty-two  candidates  took  Final  Fxaroinations. 
Of  the  four  hundred  and  fifty-two,  three  hundred  and  nineteen 
had  already  received  Preliminary  certificates;  sixty-six  divided  the 
examinations  between  June  and  September ;  forty-two  took  all  their 
examinations  in  June;  and  twenty-five  took  all  in  September. 
The  tables  that  follow  show  in  detail  the  result  of  the  Final 
Examinations :  — 
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Jane 

Admitted. 

Admitted  "  Gear." 

Rejected. 

816 

135 

31 

September  .... 

85 

12 

20 

Total 

401 

147 

51 

Total  rejected    .   . 

51 

•    ■ 

m     m 

452 

•     • 

m      • 

Since  the  September  examinations  are  taken  mainly  by  men  whoee 
schooling  has  been  irregular  or  harried,  the  proportion  of  suooessfol 
candidates  is  naturally  larger  in  June. 

The  four  hundred  and  fifty-two  candidates  chose  their  plans  of 
examination  as  follows  :  — 

1802. 

Offering  Plan  (a)  :  All  the  Elementary  Stadies  and  at  least  two 

Advanced  Studies ;  fifteen  *  hours  of  examination 196 

Plan  (5)  :  All  the  Elementary  Studies  except  either  German  or 
French,  and  at  least  three  Advanced  Studies;  sixteen  hoars 
of  examination 229 

Plan  (e)  :  All  the  Elementary  Studies  except  either  Greek  or  Latin, 
and  at  least  four  Advanced  Stadies,  including  Advanced 
Mathematics ;  seventeen  hours  of  examination 25 

Plan  (d)  :  All  the  Elementary  Studies  except  either  German  or 
French  and  either  Greek  or  Latin,  and  at  least  five  Advanced 
Studies,  including  Advanced  Mathematics;  eighteen  hours 
of  examination 2 

452 


1881. 


161 


211 


27 


4 

408 


Plans  (c)  and  (d)  show  a  slight  falling  off,  which  indicates  that,  in 
the  preparatory  schools  at  least,  Greek  holds  its  own.  The  gradual 
gain  of  Plan  (a)  at  the  expense  of  Plan  (6)  points  to  a  gain  in  the 
number  of  schools  that  can  teach  German.  It  is  clear  that  German 
is  the  great  stumbling-block  to  Plan  (a)  ;  for  three  quarters  of  the 
candidates  that  choose  between  German  and  French  choose  French. 
Moreover,  the  increasing  severify  of  the  examination  in  German 
seems  likely  to  check  the  advance  which  German  has  been  making 
against  French. 

The  next  table  shows  the  comparative  success  of  the  four  plans :  — 


PUn  (a) 

"  w 

"(c) 

"    id) 

Admitted. 

Rejected. 

Percentage  of  7afliin»- 

174 

208 

18 

1 

22 

21 

7 

1 

11.2 
9.2 
28. 

50. 

*  The  examination  in  English  (required  of  every  candidate)  occupies  an  hour 
and  a  half,  but  counts  for  one  hour  only. 
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Among  the  alternatiye  requirements  in  studies  that  every  candidate 
mast  offer,  Ancient  History  attracts  twenty  per  cent  more  men  than 
Modem,  and  Experimental  Physics  eighteen  per  cent  more  than  De- 
scriptive. It  is  gratifying  to  note  that  the  expense  and  the  difficulty 
of  teaching  Experimental  Physics  are  so  generally  met. 

The  stability  in  the  relative  attractiveness  of  the  Advanced  Studies 
is  as  striking  as  ever.  The  rank-list  for  1892  differs  from  that  of 
1890  and  1891  in  two  points  only :  French  and  Solid  Geometry  change 
places,  going  back  to  the  same  relative  position  that  they  occupied  in 
1889 ;  and  Analytic  Greometry  stands  side  by  side  with  Physics  in  the 
lowest  place :  — 


1889. 

1890  and  1891. 

1892. 

1. 

Latin. 

Latin. 

Latin. 

8. 

Oreek. 

Greek. 

Greek. 

S. 

Latin  Composition. 

Latin  Composition. 

Latin  Composition. 

4. 

Greek  Composition. 

Greek  Composition. 

Greek  Composition. 

5. 

French. 

Solid  Geometry. 

French. 

6. 

Solid  Geometry. 

French. 

Solid  Geometry. 

7. 

Logarithms  &  Trigon. 

Logarithms  &  Trigon. 

Logarithms  &  Trigon. 

8. 

German. 

German. 

German. 

9. 

Chemistry. 

Chemistry. 

Chemistry. 

10. 

Analytic  Geometry. 

Mechanics  or  Adv.  Alg. 

Advanced  Algebra. 

11. 

Mechanics  or  Ady.  Alg. 

Analytic  Geometry. 

r  Analytic  Geometry. 
\  Physics. 

12. 

Physics. 

Physics. 

The  next  table  shows  the  same  matter  in  detail :  — 


Namber  of  Candi- 
dates oflering 

1886 

. 

189C 

>. 

189] 

L. 

1898 

« 

827 

374 

403 

452 

Per  cent. 

Per  cent. 

Per  cent. 

Per  cent.    | 

Greek    .... 

243 

74 

262 

70 

277 

68 

311 

69 

Latin     .... 

805 

98 

334 

89 

862 

89 

378 

84 

Greek  Comp.   . 

188 

67 

190 

51 

214 

68 

238 

62 

Latin 

200 

61 

217 

58 

268 

66 

267 

59 

German    .    .   . 

48 

13 

49 

18 

77 

19 

61 

18 

French .... 

84 

26 

88 

24 

92 

22 

124 

27 

Logarithms  and 

Trigonometry 

64 

17 

76 

20 

86 

21 

98 

21 

Solid  Geometry 

61 

19 

91 

24 

100 

26 

111 

25 

Anal.  Geometry 

15 

5 

16 

4 

18 

4 

7 

2 

Mechanics      or 

AdTanoed  Al- 

gebra* 

10 

8 

22 

6 

27 

6 

21 

5 

Physics     .    .   . 

1 

0.3 

9 

2 

6 

1 

7 

2 

Chemistry    .    . 

27 

8 

41 

11 

41 

10 

68 

18 

*  After  1890|  Advanced  Algebra  only. 
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The  table  showing  the  percentage  of  failure  in  each  study  needs 
explanation.  It  is  made  up  in  part  from  the  successful  portion  of 
the  Preliminary  Examinations  that  the  candidates  took  in  some  ear- 
lier year :  the  unsuccessful  portion  is  thrown  out  as  not  affecting  the 
final  record  ;  and,  in  consequence,  the  percentage  of  failure  in  studies 
usually  offered  at  the  Preliminary  Examinations  looks  small.  I  add 
to  this  table  another,  which  shows  the  percentage  of  failure  in  each 
study  among  the  candidates  who  offered  that  study  at  the  Final 
Examinations  of  1892 :  — 


(A) 

BLEMXKTART  STUDIES. 

English 

Greek 

Latin 

German 

French 

History  (Ancient) 

"       (Modern) 

Algebra  

Plane  G^ometiy 

Physical  Science  (Descriptive).  .   . 
Physics  (Experimental) 

▲DYAKCED   STUDIES. 

Greek 

Latin 

Greek  Composition 

Latin  "  

German 

French 

Logarithms  and  Trigonometry  .   .   . 

Solid  Geometry 

Analytic  Geometry 

Mechanics  or  Advanced  Algebra  *    . 

Physics 

Chemistry 


1889. 


17 

6 

5 

11 

12 

7 

18 

28 

18 

15 

U 


20 
17 
12 
17 
17 
28 
82 
28 
88 
64 
100 
0 


1890. 


12 

9 

8 
12 
11 

6 
18 

lU 

17 

28 

14 


10 
27 
17 
28 
18 
24 
40 
81 

874 

454 

11 

0 


1891. 


14 

6 
2 
18 
11 
11 
10 
10 
17 
25 
9 


8 
24 
23 
28 
81 
204 
884 
16 
22 
87 
80 

7 


18B2. 


17 
6 
4 
85 
10 
24 
19 
12 
22 
44 
12 


8 
16 
24 

9 
25 
14 
84 
28 
29 
48 
14 

8 


•  After  1890,  Advanced  Algebra  only. 
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(B)        ELEMENTABY   STUDIES.  ADVANCED    STUDIES. 

English 17      Greek 8 

Greek 15      Latin 17 

I^tin 11      Greek  Composition 29 

German 56      Latin            ''            18 

French        19      German 28 

History  (Ancient) 29      French 17 

"       (Modern) 82  Logarithms  and  Trigonometry  .  85 

Algebra 28      Solid  Geometry 25 

Plane  Greometry 80      Analytic  Geometry 29 

Physical  Science  (Descriptive)  .   58      Advanced  Algebra 48 

Physics  (Experimental)  ....   18      Physics 14 

Chemistry 4 


These  tables  reveal  some  of  those  sadden  changes  in  standard 
of  which  the  secondary  schools  not  unreasonably  complain.  It  must 
be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  Descriptive  Phj'sics,  in  which  the 
percentage  of  failure  looks  alarming,  has  become  the  natural  refbge 
of  the  hastily  and  irregularly  prepared ;  and  that,  therefore,  the 
percentage  of  failure  is  naturally  larger  than  in  Experimental  Physics 
with  its  certified  note-books  and  its  far  from  perfunctory  course  in 
the  laboratory.  The  fluctuation  of  percentage  in  Advanced  Physics 
is  readily  explained  by  the  scarcity  of  candidates ;  if,  as  in  1889, 
there  is  bat  one  candidate  and  he  fails,  the  percentage  of  failure  can- 
not be  accepted  as  the  standard  for  later  years. 

The  clinging  of  Freshman  courses  with  untrained  persons  is  so 
serioas  an  ev^l  that  after  the  June  examinations  for  admission  the 
Faculty  sent  to  all  new  Freshmen  the  following  notice :  — 

Notice  to  Candidates  who  received  Conditions. 

Failure  in  a  study  is  reported  as  £  (simple  failure)  or  F  (bad  failure). 

No  student  admitted  to  College  by  examination  will  be  allowed  to  take  a 
College  study  to  which  a  study  in  the  requirements  for  admission  is  introductory, — 

(1)  if  he  has  not  taken  the  examination  in  the  introductory  study ; 
•     (2)  if  he  has  entered  College  with  the  record  of  having  **  failed  badly  "  in  the 
introductory  study. 

If  a  student  has  *'  failed"  in  an  introductory  study,  he  may  be  admitted  to  the 
College  study  provisionally ;  but  if  it  should  appear  before  the  middle  of  the  year 
that  he  is  not  qualified  to  pursue  the  study,  he  may  be  required  by  the  instructor, 
with  the  approval  of  the  Dean,  to  withdraw  from  the  course. 

The  vote  of  the  Faculty  applies  to  prescribed  work  as  well  as  to 
electiA'e,  and  its  effect  is  wholesome ;  but  it  does  not  reach  all  the 
Special  Students.  This  year,  in  the  largest  Freshman  course, 
*^  English  A,"  every  Special  Student  who  had  not  taken  the  admis- 
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sion  examination  in  English  was  subjected  to  some  test  of  fitness 
for  the  Freshman  work;  and  thus,  indirectly,  even  among  the 
Special  Students,  the  vote  has  proved  effective.  What  to  do  with 
the  ^'' F  men"  is  a  puzzle;  but  all  may  be  advised  to  go  into  an 
elementary  class  under  a  competent  private  tutor,  and  thus  to  make 
ready  for  such  College  courses  as  they  are  unfit  to  take  this  year. 
Last  year  such  a  preparatory  class  in  English  was  managed  by  a 
private  tutor  with  some  success. 

The  grading  of  candidates  who  fail  in  any  study  enables  me  to 
show  by  a  table  bow  many  failures  are  total  failures.  Naturally  the 
proportion  of  F*8  to  E*8  is  largest  in  the  definite  studies,  Mathematics 
and  Physics :  — 


BLBMENTABT. 

English        

Greek 

Latin 

German 

French  

History  (Ancient) 

(Modem) 

Algebra    

Plane  Geometry 

Physical  Science  (Descriptive)  . 
**  "       (Experimental) 

ADVANCED. 

Greek 

Latin 

Greek  Composition 

Latin  '*  

German 

French 

Logarithms  and  Trigonometry    . 

Solid  Geometry 

Analytic    **        

Advanced  Algebra 

Physics 

Chemistry 


E, 


59 
IS 
U 
57 
85 
41 
16 
29 
35 
86 
20 


19 

38 

44 

18 

9 

14 

24 

16 

1 

2 


F. 


18 
18 

5 
85 

4 
14 

7 
25 
64 
46 
13 


6 
21 

11 
7 
6 
8 
8 
9 
1 
7 
1 
1 


Four  hundred  and  sixty  candidates  took  Preliminary  Examinations, 
with  somewhat  better  result  than  the  four  hundred  and  twenty-eight 
who  took  them  in  1891 ;  yet  the  number  of  failures  was  larger  than 
it  should  have  been  :  — 


PRELIMINARY   EXAMINATIONS. 
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Number  of  candidates  who  received  certifi- 
cates for  ezaminationfl  occupying 

T/eMP  than  fi^e  honrir  r    ,    -    t 

1889. 

1890. 

1891. 

1892. 

4 

49 

63 

54 

79 

16 

11 

5 

8 

1 

5 

51 

59 

76 

80 

29 

8 

6 

■  . 

3 

2 

1 

•    ■ 

13 
41 
55 
80 
67 
46 
13 
9 
2 

•  • 
■    ■ 

•  • 

•  • 

1 

4 
53 
74 
92 

84 

48 

18 

6 

•  • 

3 

•  ■ 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

Five      houTa - 

Six             * 

Seven         * 

Eight 
1       Nine          * 

1       Ten           • 

1        ■■■«»* 

Eleven       * 

Twelve      * 

Thirteen    * 

1       Fifteen     * 

Sixteen      ' 

Seventeen' 

ertificates 

1 

Received  c 

1       Failed  .   . 
Total  num 

285 
67 

320 

1      56 

327 

101 

1 

382 
78 

ber  of  candidates 

! 
1 

352 

376 

428 

460 

The  certificate  of  preparation  for  the  Preliminary  Examinations  is 
far  from  satisfactory.  Often  it  certifies  nothing :  '.'  ready  to  be  ex- 
amined^'^  prepared  to  write  examinations^'*  *'  I  send  him  to  examina- 
tions ,'*  ^^ shovM  he  able  to  take  examinations"  —  any  one  of  these 
expressions  may  mean  that  the  boy  is  proficient  in  his  studies,  and 
may  mean  nothing  of  the  sort.  This  3'ear  so  many  of  the  certificates 
were  ambiguous  that  the  Secretary  sent  to  several  teachers  a  printed 
form :  — 

49*Thi8  blftok  is  not  prescribed  by  Harvard  College,  bat  shows  the  nature  of  the  certificate 
required  for  the  Preliminary  Examinations. 

Mr.  .   .    • has  been  my  pnpil  for 

years,  and  is,  in  my  judgment,  prepared  to  pass  the  Harvard 

Preliminary  Examinations  in  the  following  studies :  — 

Some  failures  in  Preliminary  Examinations  are  in  a  measure  the 
fault  of  the  College,  which  tries  to  reap  where  it  has  not  sown; 
others  spring  from  the  temperament  of  certain  boys,  who  can  never 
be  positiyely  prepared  for  any  examination,  but  may  tumble  through 
and  may  not,  and  who,  from  this  chronic  unsteadiness,  are  the  very 
boys  that  need  Preliminary  Examinations :  but  the  excessive  number 
of  failures  leads  me  to  believe  that  some  of  the  certificates  are  evasive 
or  irresponsible ;  and,  since  to  challenge  any  certificate  is  ungracious, 
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I  believe  that  the  College  might  well  insist  on  the  use  of  printed 
forms.  Incidentally,  oar  experience  with  the  Preliminary  Examina* 
tions  is  an  instructive  comment  on  admission  by  certificate. 

Every  Freshman,  good  or  bad,  has  brought  to  College  a  certificate 
of  moral  character.  The  certificate  is  usually  signed  by  the  teacher, 
and  often  means  that  the  boy  —  so  far  as  the  teacher  knows — has 
never  committed  a  crime.  Sometimes  the  teacher  names  all  the  boys 
that  he  sends  to  the  Final  Examinations,  and  appends  a  sort  of  lump 
testimonial  that  "These  boys  are  all  [or  "  are  all  believed  to  be"] 
of  good  moral  character."  It  is  time  to  do  away  with  required  tes- 
timonials. Now  and  then  a  boy's  difficulty  in  getting  one  may  shov 
the  College  that  the  boy  needs  watching ;  now  and  then,  by  threaten- 
ing to  withhold  one,  a  teacher  may  gain  a  point  in  discipline:  but 
these  ends  may  be  effected  by  other  means.  As  protection  to  the 
College,  the  present  requirement  is,  in  my  judgment,  worthless,  — 
and  worse  than  worthless,  since  it  stands  in  the  place  of  something 
good.  I  have  rarely  met  a  boy  so  base  that  some  respectable  man, 
teacher  or  clergyman,  would  not  certify  his  virtue.  I  once  asked  a 
private  tutor  who  had  certified  the  moral  character  of  a  boy  notori- 
ously bad,  how  he  could  do  it.  He  replied  that  the  boy  had  never  in 
his  presence  used  bad  language,  and  that  "you  could  nearly  always 
tell  by  that."  The  present  requirement  professes  to  be  what  it  is 
not :  it  embarrasses  teachers,  especially  private  tutors,  and  endangers 
their  morals  more  than  it  protects  the  morals  of  the  College.  Many 
boys  of  eighteen  are  neither  moral  nor  immoral,  but  of  liarge  capacity 
for  vice  or  virtue.  When  they  go  out  from  the  school  into  the  world 
—  whether  the  College  world  or  the  business  world  —  they  become 
bad  or  good,  according  as  the  school  has  cosseted  them  or  developed 
their  sense  of  responsibility,  according  as  their  parents  are  foolish  or 
wise,  according  as  the  world  throws  them  among  bad  or  good  com- 
panions. What  the  College  needs  in  regard  to  every  new  student  is 
information;  and  this  may  be  had,  not  from  formal  testimonials  — 
still  less  from  job  lot  testimonials  for  a  dozen  boys  at  once  —  bat 
from  an  informal,  perhaps  a  confidential,  letter,  in  which  some  one 
who  knows  the  boy  tells,  for  his  good,  his  greatest  needs.  The 
blank  forms  used  in  the  admission  of  Special  Students  ask  for  ^^  the 
names  of  two  persons,  preferably  teachers  or  employers,  fh>m  whom 
information  about  you  may  be  obtained."  Thus  the  Committee  in 
charge  of  Special  Students  gets  frank  testimony  which,  to  instructors 
that  take  a  personal  interest  in  their  pupils,  is  immensely  valoable. 
Moreover,  the  chance  of  keeping  out  a  vicious  boy  is  better  than 
when  refusal  to  admit  him  hinges  on  the  willingness  of  a  teacher  to 
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tell  boy  and  parents  to  their  faces  that  he  will  not  give  the  vague  tes- 
timonial which  the  College  now  demands.  I  favor,  then,  the  require- 
ment, not  of  testimonials  but  of  references ;  and,  in  the  case  of 
schools,  I  should  usually  require  also  a  certificate  of  honorable  dis- 
missal, — usually  rather  than  always,  because,  so  long  as  schoolmas- 
ters are  human,  there  will  occasionally  be  an  unjust  refusal  to  give  a 
boy  an  honorable  discharge. 

The  Faculty  has  never  known  just  what  to  do  with  a  student  who 
does  not  make  up  his  admission  conditions.     If  he  does  good  work 
in  College,  it  is  difficult,  and  not  desirable,  to  withhold  his  degree. 
Too  often  be  defers  the  removal  of  conditions  till  his  Senior  year, 
takes,  as  a  Senior,  in  order  to  remove  them,  courses  designed  for 
Freshmen,  fails,  and  asks  for  mercy  that  it  is  hardly  fair  to  refuse. 
Yet  to  require  a  thing  nominally  and  not  actually  is  weakening  to 
both  parties  concerned  :  it  is  better  for  the  College  and  for  the  stu- 
dent that  the  student  should  do  what  the  College  demands  of  him  and 
should  do  it  promptly.     Accordingly,  on  the  recommendaMon  of  the 
Administrative  Board,  the  Faculty  voted  that  all  questions  relating 
to  admission  conditions  must  be  settled  before  the  Junior  year.    This 
vote  tends  to  make  the  student  promptly  serious  in  his  view  of  ad- 
misson  conditions,  and  fixes  the  penalty  to  the  dilatory  as  loss  of 
promotion  but  not  necessarily  postponement  of  the  degree.     More- 
over it  saves  Seniors  from  much  disquietude,  and  keeps  them  out  of 
courses  in  which  their  presence  is  of  small  use  to  anybody.     Clearly 
this  rule  should  not  be  enforced  without  fair  warning,  and  cannot  in 
perfect  fairness  be  applied  before  the  Junior  year  of  the  class  of 
1896. 

The  desire  of  good  students  in  Japan  to  enter  Harvard  College, 
and  the  information  furnished  in  regard  to  such  students  by  Professor 
J.  H.  Wigmore  of  Tokio,  led  the  Faculty  to  appoint  a  committee 
which  should  consider  on  whiat  terms  a  Japanese  student  might 
reasonably  be  admitted.  The/^lan  recommended  by  this  committee 
was  adopted  :  — 

1.  The  following  substitutes  for  Elementary  Studies  to  be  accepted  from 
Japanese  students : 

A.  The  Japanese  Language  and  Literature^  ii^place  of  Englieh,  to  count  for 
one  hour  of  the  admission  requirements ; 

B.  The  Chinese  Language  and  Literature^  in  place  of  Elementary  Oreek^ 
to  count  for  two  hours ; 

C.  English f  in  place  of  Elementary  Latin,  to  count  for  two  hours, 

A  Japanese  student,  offering  these  substitutes,  to  enter  either  under  Flan  (a)> 
offering  both  French  and  German  and  two  Advanced  Studies,  or  under  Plan  (h), 
offering  either  French  or  German  and  three  Advanced  Studies, 
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2.  The  standard  of  scholarship  in  Japanese  and  Chinese  to  be  the  same  as 
that  required  for  admission  to  the  Imperial  University  of  Japan  at  Tokio; 
and  the  evidence  of  this  scholarship  to  be  furnished  by  certificaie,  which  must  be 
shown  to  be  such  as  would  be  accepted  by  that  University. 

8.  The  res^lar  Harvard  examinations  to  be  passed  in  all  other  studies 
offered. 

4.  Students  and  graduates  of  the  Imperial  University,  but  of  no  other  insti- 
tution in  Japan,  to  have  the  privilege  of  admission  without  examination,  nnder 
the  requirements  of  this  plan,  at  the  hands  of  the  Committee  on  Admission  from 
other  Colleges. 

The  members  of  the  Administrative  Board  of  Harvard  College  for 
year  1891-92  were :  the  Dean  of  the  College ;  Professors  Norton,  C.  J. 
White,  Bartlett,  Davis,  Byerly,  Emerton,  Lanman,  Macvane,  Wriglit, 
B.  O.  Peirce,  Morgan,  Kittredge,  and  Marsh ;  and  Doctors  Snow  and 
Huntington. 

The  Board  had  an  amicable  year,  and  did  some  effective  discipli- 
nary work.  Believing  that  the  mental  and  the  moral  health  of  the 
College  would  be  furthered  by  the  energetic  handling  of  delinquent 
Freshmen,  they  determined  to  put  the  laziest  Freshmen  on  probation 
at  the  first  opportunity.  "Probation,"  as  defined  in  the  College 
Regulations,  means :  "  serious  danger  of  separation  from  College.  A 
student  on  probation  is  not  allowed  to  compete  for  scholarships, 
prizes,  or  honors,  or  to  take  part —  whether  with  students  or  with  other 
persons  —  in  any  public  theatrical  or  musical  performance  or  in  any 
public  athletic  contest ;  he  cannot  be  restored  to  full  standing  with- 
out a  special  vote  of  the  Administrative  Board,  and  he  cannot  be  rec- 
ommended for  a  degree  ;  he  may  be  required  to  put  himself  under  the 
direction  of  a  private  tutor  approved  by  the  Dean,  or  to  report  daily 
to  an  officer  of  the  University,  or  to  do  both ;  and  at  any  time,  by 
vote  of  the  Administrative  Board,  his  probation  ma}'  be  closed  and 
his  connection  with  the  College  ended." 

The  change  from  the  daily  scrutiny  of  the  preparatory  school  to 
the  comparative  independence  of  college  life  tries  the  mettle  of  oar 
Freshmen  severely.  If  dealt  with  summarily,  an  idle  Freshman  has 
time  to  recover  himself;  but,  if  he  may  count  on  a  succession  of 
warnings  before  a  serious  penalty,  he  continues  to  shirk  his  College 
duties  until,  however  goc^  his  resolutions,  it  is  too  late  for  him  to 
keep  up  with  his  class.  Sending  a  Freshman  home  may  have  an  ex- 
cellent moral  effect  on  both  him  and  others  in  December,  but  little  or 
no  effect  in  May. 

By  the  establishment  of  November  tests,  the  Faculty  made  prompt 
discipline  possible ;  and,  by  the  delegation  of  power  to  the  Adminis- 
trative Board,  they  made  it  comparatively  easy.    Last  year  the  Board 
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endeavored  to  get  complete  reports  of  all  Freshman  work  by  Novem- 
ber 1.  On  November  9,  scarcely  six  weeks  after  the  beginning  of 
the  term,  five  Freshmen  were  put  on  probation ;  before  the  end  of 
the  month,  twenty-two  Freshman  had  been  ^'  admonished  *  "  ;  before 
December  14,  five  more  Freshmen  and  eight  Sophomores  had  been 
admonished ;  on  December  16,  one  Freshman  and  one  Sophomore 
were  pot  on  probation,  and  were  told  that,  not  later  than  February, 
the  Board  would  either  restore  them  to  full  standing  or  send  them 
home.  Before  the  Mid-Years,  one  of  the  Freshmen  put  on  probation 
in  November,  together  with  the  Freshman  put  on  probation  in 
Decembei,  was  sent  away ;  and  another  Freshman,  put  on  probation 
in  the  middle  of  February,  was  sent  away  on  the  fourth  of  April.  Of 
the  three  Freshmen  put  on  probation  in  November,  two  completely 
recovered  themselves  and  began  the  present  year  as  Sophomores  in 
good  standing.  In  the  course  of  the  year,  twelve  students  were  sent 
home  by  the  closing  of  their  probation  ;  five  were  withdrawn  by  their 
fathers  at  the  request  of  the  Board  or  the  Dean  ;  two  were  dismissed 
by  the  Faculty  for  cheating  at  an  examination ;  and  three,  for  bad 
offences,  were  privately  told  that  they  must  go. 

All  this  indicates,  not  that  College  morals  were  worse,  but  that 
College  discipline  was  better.  The  students  themselves  believe  in  a 
livelier  discipline  than  could  be  effected  by  so  unwieldy  a  body  as  the 
Faculty ;  and  they  may  be  relied  on  to  support  the  Board  in  its  effort 
to  reclaim  the  lazy  and  the  vicious.  As  a  rule,  even  the  student  who 
suffers  admits  sooner  or  later  that  suffering  has  done  him  good,  and 
that  there  is  no  kindness  in  a  postponement  which  only  makes 
humiliation  cumulative. 

The  Board  made  another  effort  for  stricter  legislation.  Its  mem- 
bers believed  to  a  man  that  probation  should  mean  in  fact  what  it 
means  in  print —  '^  serious  danger  of  separation  from  the  University." 
Long  periods  of  probation,  such  as  two  years,  they  regarded  as  mis- 
chievous, believing  that  a  man  on  probation  should  promptly  do  bet- 
ter and  be  restored  to  full  standing  or  promptly  go  home.  Accord- 
ingly, they  tried  the  experiment  of  putting  a  man  on  probation  for  a 
limited  time  and  thereby  committing  themselves  to  prompt  final 
action.  Though  this  experiment  was  not  satisfactory  in  every  case, 
the  increased  liveliness  of  College  discipline  proved  salutary. 

*  Admonition,  like  probation,  involves  a  notice  to  parent  or  guardian.  Some- 
times this  notice  is  a  personal  letter  from  the  Dean ;  sometimes  it  is  a  printed 
announcement :  — 

**  I  am  sorry  to  tell  you  that  your  son, , 

has  been  admonished  for  neglect  of  his  College  work ;  and  that,  unless  he  shows 
immediate  improvement,  he  is  likely  to  be  put  on  Probation/* 
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Perhaps  the  most  serious  obstacle  to  strict  government  is  the  diffi* 
cultj  of  making  students  observe  the  limits  of  holidays  and  short 
vacations.  Thanksgiving  Day  is  too  likely  to  mean  absence  till  the 
following  Monday;  and  Christmas  and  Easter  holidays  are  often 
extended,  to  the  detriment  of  College  work.  Undergraduates  fail  to 
see  that,  just  as  a  business  man  who  lives  in  Portsmouth  must  start 
for  his  office  in  Boston  earlier  than  if  he  lived  in  Lynn,  so  a  Harvard 
student  who  lives  in  Detroit  should,  in  returning  to  his  work,  leave  home 
earlier  than  if  he  lived  in  Boston.  They  insist  on  the  right  to  have 
every  minute  of  the  vacation  at  home  and  to  deduct  their  travelling 
time  from  the  working  part  of  the  College  year ;  and,  though  the  rule 
that  every  student  shall  register  before  noon  of  the  day  following  the 
Christmas  or  the  April  recess  usually  prevents  men  from  coming  back 
late,  it  does  not  prevent  them  from  going  away  early.  Parents,  who 
sometimes  complain  that  our  discipline  is  lax,  thoughtlessly  make  it 
laxer  by  urging  their  sons  to  hasten  home  too  early  or  by  keeping 
them  at  home  too  late ;  and  the  ragged  edges  of  our  lesser  vacations, 
which  commonly  begin  or  end  in  the  middle  of  a  week,  make  almost 
irresistible  the  temptation  of  piecing  out :  to  travel  several  days  for 
the  sake  of  a  day  or  two  at  home  seems  hardly  worth  while.  Many 
parents,  too,  regard  College  as  far  less  serious  in  its  demands  than 
school  or  business,  as  a  place  of  delightful  irresponsibility,  a  sort  of 
four  years'  breathing-space  wherein  a  youth  may  at  once  cultivate  and 
disport  himself  before  he  is  condemned  for  life  to  hard  labor.  This 
view,  for  which  the  Colleges  themselves  are  chiefly  answerable,  has  in 
it  just  enough  of  truth  to  be  seductive,  It  is  easy  for  a  student  to 
enjoy  the  freedom  of  College  life  without  perceiving  that  in  that  free- 
dom he  is  responsible  to  every  member  of  the  University.  The  ab- 
sence of  one  man  ttom  Cambridge  for  a  day  or  two  seems  a  trifle : 
but  the  University  is  a  great  machine  in  which  every  part  depends  on 
every  other  part ;  and  experience  shows  that  a  careless  assumption  of 
independence,  especiall}'  in  a  good  student,  is  demoralizing  to  the 
students  as  a  body. 

For  the  degree  of  A.B.  with  distinction,  the  Faculty  demands 
marked  excellence  in  a  part  of  College  work  and  a  respectable  record 
In  the  whole.  As  evidence  of  general  respectability,  it  used  to  require 
a  grade  as  high  as  C  in  eighteen  courses ;  and  as  proof  of  positive 
excellence,  either  a  certain  number  of  A' 8  and  Jffs  or  Final  Honors, 
or  two  Honorable  Mentions. 

The  requirement  of  eighteen  courses  with  a  grade  as  high  as  C 
proved  unjust  to  students  admitted  to  advanced  standing.  A  clever 
boy,  so  far  ahead  of  his  class  in  the  preparatory  school  that  he  entered 
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College  a  Sophomore  when  the  others  entered  Freshmen,  was  obliged, 
if  he  wished  a  degree  with  distinction,  not  merely  to  get  the  requisite 
number  of  A»  and  JB's  in  three  years  instead  of  four,  but  to  take  six 
courses  a  year  in  order  to  have  his  credit  the  necessary  eighteen.  By 
his  very  ability  —  unless  he  did  four  years'  work  in  three  years — he 
had  forfeited  his  degree  with  distinction.  To  remedy  this  and  kin- 
dred evils,  the  Faculty  adopted  last  year  the  following  scheme :  — 

DEGREE  WITH  DISTINCTION. 

A  student  recommended  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  may  be  recom- 
mended either  for  an  ordinary  degree  or  for  a  degree  wiik  distinction  in  one  of 
three  grades. 

Any  member  of  the  graduating  class  who  has  attained  Grade  (7  or  a  higher 
grade  in  eighteen  courses  or  their  equivalent,  or  who  has  attained  Grade  C  or  a 
higher  grade  in  as  many  courses  as  he  is  required  to  pursue  for  the  degree,  will 
be  recommended  for  a  degree  with  distinction  on  the  following  conditions :  — 

If  he  has  attained  Grade  A  in  fifteen  courses  or  their  equivalent,  or  has  re- 
ceived Highest  Honors  in  any  department,  he  is  recommended  for  a  degree 
summa  eum  laude; 

If  he  has  attained  Grade  A  in  nine  courses  or  their  equivalent,  or  Grade  A  or 
B  in  fifteen  courses  or  their  equivalent,  or  has  received  Honors  in  any  depart- 
ment, he  is  recommended  for  a  degree  magna  cum  laude  : 

If  he  has  attained  Grade  ^  or  ^  in  nine  courses  or  their  equivalent,  or  has  re- 
ceived Honorable  Mention  tvnce,  he  is  ^commended  for  a  degree  cum  laude. 

The  cases  of  members  of  the  graduating  class  of  very  high  rank  who  have  not 
fulfilled  the  above  requirements  will  be  considered  on  their  merits. 

The  reason  for  the  grade  of  distinction  in  the  degree  is  stated  in  the  diploma. 

A  Commencement  Part  is  assignnd  to  every  student  recommended  for  a  degree 
with  distinction. 

Of  the  one  hundred  and  eighteen  men  that  secured  the  degree  witb 
distinction  in  1892  not  all  deserved  It ;  for  no  student  whose  work 
falls  off  conspicuously  in  the  Senior  year  should  graduate  cum  laude. 

Honors  are  not  sought  with  eagerness.  In  1892,  only  fourteen  men, 
of  whom  four  were  registered  as  graduates,  took  Final  Honors ;  and 
only  two  of  the  fourteen  took  Highest  Honors.  Often  our  strongest 
candidates  scatter  their  energies  over  so  many  parts  of  College  life 
that  they  can  give  to  no  one  study  the  time  demanded  for  Highest 
Honors.  Second-year  Honors  were  awarded  to  seventeen  men  in 
Classics  and  to  four  in  Mathematics  ;  and  the  Faculty  voted  to  estab- 
lish Second- Year  Honors  in  History. 

■ 

In  spite  of  the  large  amount  of  money  annually  distributed  in 
scholarships  and  Price  Greenleaf  Aid,  a  number  of  our  undergraduates 
suffer  from  poverty.  Many  students  get  little  or  no  money  from 
home ;  and  in  the  effort  to  be  self-supporting  they  lose  the  high  rank 
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that  would  entitle  them  to  scholarships.  Vacation  earnings  are  usu- 
ally light ;  and  work  in  term-time  between  hours  of  recitation  or  study 
is  seldom  paid  high.  The  Loan  Fund  and  the  Beneficiary  Fund  give 
some  help,  but  not  a  great  deal  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  the 
needy.  Rich  men,  even  rich  undergraduates,  answer  cheerfully  a 
call  for  money ;  but  generosity  of  this  sort  tends  to  pauperize  such 
students  as  take  kindlj"  to  pauperizing.  Something  has  been  accom- 
plished by  a  sort  of  floating  loan  fund :  money  for  the  student  is  put 
into  the  hands  of  the  Dean,  who  gives  the  student  to  understand  that, 
as  soon  as  it  is  returned,  it  will  be  lent  to  some  other  student  equally 
in  need.  The  obligation  thus  involved  is  thought  to  be  more  effective 
than  a  written  promise  to  pay,  which  seems  of  itself  a  sort  of  qtdd 
pro  quo. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  College  should  establish  a  few 
scholarships  as  prizes  for  the  Freshmen  with  the  best  record  at  the 
examinations  for  admission,  and  should  print  in  the  University  Cata- 
logue the  names  of  these  Freshmen  together  with  the  names  of  their 
schools  or  tutors.  It  would  thus  reward  the  ambition  of  the  schools 
and  would  emphasize  the  truth,  sometimes  neglected,  that  scholarships 
are  not  badges  of  poverty  but  honorable  pnzes.  At  present  we  have 
few  prizes  for  which  rich  youths  ipay  honorably  compete  with  poor, 
and  none,  except  the  Boylston  Prizes  for  Elocution,  for  which  they 
compete  e&gerly.  Yet  the  rich  youth  needs  —  often  more  than  the 
poor  one  —  a  stimulus  to  do  his  best,  and  public  approbation  for 
doing  it.  ' '  Deturs  "  are  soon  forgotten  ;  and  prizes  for  literary  work 
are  almost  ignored  unless  they  are  won  by  women.  I  would  with- 
draw none  of  our  present  scholarships  from  the  men  that  need 
money ;  but  I  would  give  some  public  encouragement  to  those  stu- 
dents, rich  or  poor,  whose  work  is  best. 

Le  baron   R.  BRIGGS,  Dean. 

NOVBMBBB,  1892. 
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To  THE  President  op  the  University  :  — 

Sir,  —  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  a  report  on  the  condition  and 
work  of  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School  for  the  last  academic  year. 

At  the  beginning  of  that  year  I  found  myself,  with  little  notice, 
placed  in  charge  of  the  official  business  of  the  School.  Owing  to 
other  engagements,  including  the  management  of  six  courses  in  the 
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Department  of  Geology,  I  have  not  been  able  to  give  the  full  meas- 
ure of  care  to  the  iuterests  of  the  School  which  their  importance 
demands.  Fortunately  my  predecessor,  Dean  Chaplin,  was  able  to 
turn  over  his  work  in  excellent  condition,  so  that  no  difficulties  in  the 
administration  have  been  encountered. 

One  hundred  and  eighteen  students  registered  at  the  beginning  of 
the  college  year ;  six  others  were  admitted  after  the  publication  of 
the  catalogue,  making  an  increase  of  thirty-six  over  the  attendance 
of  the  preceding  year.  By  reference  to  the  reports  of  previous  years, 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  rapid  rate  of  increase  in  the  attendance  of  the 
School  since  1887,  when  only  fourteen  students  were  registered,  was 
maintained  in  1891-92.  The  conduct  of  students  in  the  School  has 
been  excellent.  In  only  one  case  was  serious  discipline  called  for, 
and  this  where  a  student  had  received  undue  help  in  the  preparation 
of  some  reports  done  outside  of  the  class  room.  In  ten  instances 
students  were  put  on  probation  for  inadequate  performance  of  duty. 

With  the  consent  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  a  course  in 
Anatomy,  Physiology,  and  Physical  Training  has  been  established, 
being  the  seventh  in  the  list  of  four  year  courses  leading  to  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Science,  and  Dr.  G.  W.  Fitz  has  been  chosen  as  the 
officer  immediately  in  charge  of  the  instruction.  The  objects  of  this 
coarse  are  as  follows,  viz. :  to  provide  a  training  for  those  who  intend 
to  stndy  medicine  ;  to  fit  men  to  take  charge  of  gymnasiums  ;  and  to 
afford  systematic  instruction  in  exercise  and  hygiene  to  students  who 
may  need  to  take  special  care  of  their  health.  The  first  and  second 
years  of  this  course  have  been  approved  by  the  Medical  Faculty  of 
this  University  as  affoiding  instruction  suited  to  those  who  may  de- 
sire to  enter  the  Medical  School.  The  applications  which  have  already 
been  made  for  admission  to  this  course  arc  sufficiently  numerous  to 
show  that  it  is  likely  to  meet  a  need. 

The  most  important  additions  to  the  resources  of  the  School  con- 
sist in  the  Rotch  Electrical  Laboratory,  and  the  laboratory  of  Anat- 
omy, Physiology,  and  Physical  Culture,  both  of  which  will  be  first 
ased  in  the  instruction  of  undergraduates  at  the  beginning  of  the 
academic  year  1892-93.  The  Rotch  Laboratory  begun  in  1891,  was 
completed  and  supplied  with  apparatus  in  time  to  be  used  by  the 
Summer  School  of  Electrical  Engineering,  taught  in  July  and  August 
of  this  year.  The  experience  thus  obtained  showed  that,  in  all  im- 
portant respects,  the  building,  and  the  mechanical  appliances  which 
it  contains,  are  admirably  suited  for  instruction  in  this  department. 
The  Ijaboratory  of  Anatomy,  Physiology,  and  Physical  Training  has 
been  established  in  the  rooms  on  the  lower  floor  of  the  east  wing  of 
Lawrence  Hall.     A  grant  of  a  thousand  dollars  from  the  income  of 
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the  School  has  made  it  possible  to  supply  this  establishment  with  all 
apparatus  which  is  necessary  at  the  outset  of  its  work.  AmDge- 
ments  have  been  made  to  provide  the  instructor  in  Astronomy 
with  a  transit  house  of  sufficient  size  to  accommodate  three 
instruments. 

The  most  serious  difficulties  encountered  in  the  administration  of 
the  School  in  the  past  year  have  been  due  to  the  lack  of  an  officer  in 
charge  of  the  department  of  Engineering.  The  resignation  of  Pro- 
fessor Chaplin  deprived  this  department  of  its  head,  and  it  has  only 
been  by  the  unremitting  exertions  of  the  remaining  instructors  th&t 
the  grade  of  the  work  has  been  maintained.  By  the  election  of 
Professor  Burr,  the  position  of  this  department  has  been  re-estab- 
lished. Arrangements  have  also  been  made  to  provide  an  instructor 
n  Highway  Engineering,  and  additional  assistants  in  the  other  work 
of  the  course  —  provisions  which  will  add  to  the  range  and  thorough- 
ness of  the  teaching. 

In  accordance  with  the  request  of  the  Administrative  Board  of  the 
School,  eight  new  University  Scholarships  of  the  value  of  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  dollars  a  year  were  established,  making  the  total  num- 
ber of  such  Scholarships,  —  one-third  of  which  are  assignable  only  to 
the  graduates  of  the  Normal  Schools,  —  twenty-four.  The  new 
Scholarships  are  assignable  at  the  time  when  students  are  admitted, 
an  arrangement  which  permits  the  Board  to  help  a  number  of  young 
men  of  promise,  but  of  slender  means,  in  the  first  3'ear  of  their  resi- 
dence at  the  University. 

The  remarkable  increase  in  the  attendance  at  the  Lawrence  Scien- 
tific School  which  has  taken  place  in  the  last  five  years,  appears  to  be 
in  the  main  due  to  a  more  widely  disseminated  knowledge  of  the  advan- 
tages which  it  can  afford  students  who  wish  to  combine  a  measure  of 
academic  culture  with  a  training  in  some  branch  of  science  which  will 
serve  as  the  foundation  for  a  career.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  a  valu- 
able element  in  the  policy  of  the  School  that  special  effort  is  made  to 
adapt  the  instruction  to  the  needs  of  the  individual  student,  and  at 
the  end  of  his  course  to  place  him  in  a  situation  suited  to  his  capabil- 
ities and  training. 

In  its  present  condition,  the  Lawrence  School  affords  peculiar  op- 
portunities to  those  who  seek  to  obtain  a  technical  education  of  high 
grade  at  the  least  possible  cost.  The  fee  for  the  course  is  consider- 
ably less  than  that  charged  in  some  well-known  schools  of  like  grade. 
The  other  expenses  of  student  life  in  Cambridge  have  now  been  re- 
duced below  the  amount  usually  required  at  the  greater  technical 
schools  in  this  country.  Intimate  social  relations  have  of  late  years 
been  developed  between  the  students  of  the  College  and  those  of 
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the  Lawrence  Scientific  School,  and  much  instruction  is  common  to 
the  two  departments ;  so  that  there  is  an  essential  union  between 
these  two  sets  of  students^  although  candidates  for  two  different 
degrees. 

For  the  development  of  the  School  there  is  immediate  need  of  in- 
struction in  Architecture,  and  in  Sanitary,  Mechanical,  Marine,  and 
Mining  Engineering.  These  additional  subjects  would  not  stand  alone, 
but  would  be  supported  by  a  large  body  of  instruction  already  given 
in  the  University.  It  is  now  evident  that  it  will  be  necessary  in  a 
short  time  to  provide  additional  accommodations  either  by  enlarging 
the  Scientific  School  Building  or  by  erecting  another  hall. 

N.  s!  SHALER,  Dean. 

DSCEJCBEB,  1892. 
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To  THE  PRESroENT  OP  THE   UNIVERSITY: 

Sue,  —  I  have  the  honor  of  presenting  my  report  on  the  state  of 
the  Grafduate  School  for  the  academic  year  1891-92. 

The  number  of  students  registered  and  actually'  carrying  on  studies 
in  the  School,  in  any  part  of  the  academic  3'ear, — omitting  those 
whose  registration  was  cancelled,  on  account  of  their  connexion 
with  the  School  having  been  a  very  brief  one,  or  for  other  reasons, 
—  was  two  hundred ;  of  whom  one  hundred  and  eighty-seven 
were  classed  as  resident  students,  and  thirteen  as  non-resident 
students.  The  registration  for  the  year  1890-91,  as  shown  by 
my  last  annual  report,  was  one  hundred  and  thirty-two.  That  for 
1891-92  exceeds  it,  therefore,  in  the  remarkable  ratio  of  more  than 
fifty  per  cent. 

The  subjoined  table  exhibits  the  classification  of  the  students  in 

the  Graduate  School,  according  to  various  lines  of  division ;    the 

figures  being  given,  for  convenience   of  comparison,  for  the  two 

academic  years,  1890-91  and  1891-92  :  — 

1800-01.      i8oma. 
Resident   studenta  doing  full  work  in  the  School  for 

the  whole  academic  year 62  108 

Resident  students  not  doing  full  work,  or  not  working  for 

the  whole  year  as  resident  students ^117        79  187 

Kon-Resident  students  holding  fellowships 11  9 

Kofii-Resident  students  not  holding  fellowships    ....       4    15         4    18 
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Studentfl  pnrguing  their  principal  studies  in  the  Semitic 

Languages  and  History •  .   .    .  5  7 

In  Classical  Philology 10  20 

In  Modern  Languages  (including  English) 16  29 

In  Philosophy 16  22 

In  History  ax^  Political  Science 17  29 

In  Fine  Arts 0  3 

In  Music 1  1 

In  Mathematics 13  20 

In  Physics 6  9 

In  Chemistry 13  U 

In  Natural  History 28  36 

In  American  Archaeology  and  Ethnology 2  8 

Unchused  students _6  182  8  200 

First-year  students 75              131 

Second-year  students 26               44 

Third-year  students 15                18 

Fourth-year  students 11                 8 

Students  in  a  fifth  or  later  year 5  132       _4  200 

A.B.*s  and  S.B.*8  of  Harvard  Uniyersity,  and  of  no  other 

institution 65  78 

A.B/s  and  S.B.'s  (and  holders  of  similar  degrees)  of 

other  institutions  and  also  of  Harvard  University   .16  24 

Students  not  holding  the  Harvard  degree  of  A.B.  or  S.B.     51  132        98  200 

Students  holding  the  Harvard  degree  of  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  ^ 

or  S.D 36  43 

Students  holding  the  Harvard  degree  of  A.B.  or  S.B., 

hutnot  of  A.M.,Ph.D.,  or  S.D .      56  78 

Students  holding  no  Harvard  degree  in  Arts,  Philosophy, 

or  Science _40  182       ^200 

The  following  are  among  the  noticeable  points  of  the  above  table :  — 

The  increase  from  1890-91  to  1891-92  in  the  whole  number  of 
students  in  the  School  was  fifty-one  and  a  half  per  cent ;  the  increase  in 
the  number  of  resident  students  was  sixty  per  cent ;  and  that  in  the  Dum- 
ber of  resident  students  doing  full  work  was  seventy-four  per  cent. 

The  increase  in  the  number  of  first  and  second  year  students  was 
seventy-five  per  cent;  while  there  was  a  slight  falling-off  in  the 
number  of  students  who  had  been  already  two  years  in  the  School. 

The  increase  in  the  number  of  students  holding  a  Harvard  degree 
was  twenty-six  per  cent;  while  that  in  the  number  of  students 
holding  no  Harvard  degree  was  one  hundred  and  ten  per  cent. 

All  these  facts  tend  to  show  that  t!ie  growth  of  the  School,  though 
in  its  measure  it  may  be  beyond  what  is  normally  to  be  expected,  is 
due  to  henlthy  and  permanent  causes.  Last  year's  registration  has 
already  been  surpassed  by  that  for  the  current  year,  whidi  is 
doubtless  still  incomplete.      We  may  now  feel  confident  that  the 
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opportunities  and  advantages  for  advanced  stady  offered  by  this 
University  have  become  well  known  througliout  the  country ;  that  a 
substantial  part  of  the  strong  drift  which  is  carrying  the  educated 
young  men  of  the  United  States  into  higher  studies  than  have  here- 
tofore been  deemed  necessary  in  preparation  for  the  best  intellectual 
work  is  directed  this  way  ;  that  it  is  bringing  us  an  always-increasing 
body  of  able  and  ambitious  students,  well  disposed  and  well  qualified 
to  encourage  and  stimulate  others  to  follow  them;  and  that,  after 
many  years  of  slow,  and  sometimes  not  very  hopeful,  advance,  the 
prosperous  development  of  our  Graduate  School  and  its  establishment 
in  the  everywhere  acknowledged  position  of  chief  leader  and  repre- 
sentative of  the  highest  life  of  the  University  as  an  institution  of 
pare  learning  are  fully  assured. 

In  addition  to  the  students  registered  in  the  Graduate  School,  the 
Catalogue  for  1891-92  contains  the  names  of  twenty-eight  graduates 
of  colleges,  scientific  schools,  and  professional  schools,  in  the  Senior 
Class  of  Harvard  College,  six  in  the  Junior  Class,  and  three  as 
Special  Students  of  the  College,  making  thirty-seven  graduates 
registered  as  undergraduates ;  of  whom,  however,  one  Senior  was 
transferred,  in  the  course  of  the  year,  to  the  Graduate  School,  and 
received  at  Commencement  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts.  A  consid- 
erable proportion  of  the  graduates  thus  registered  might  fitly  have 
entered  the  Graduate  School ;  and  many  of  these  were  led  to  join  a  col- 
lege class  by  their  need  of  financial  aid  not  open  to  graduate  students. 

Outside  of  the  departments  under  the  charge  of  the  Faculty  of 
Arts  and  Sciences,  there  were  eleven  graduate  students  in  the 
Divinity  School,  and  thirty  graduate  students  in  the  Medical  School ; 
none  of  these  being  candidates  for  a  professional  degree.  Forty- 
nine  students  in  the  professional  schools  presented  themselves  before 
the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences  at  the  end  of  the  year  as  candidates 
for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts,  many  of  these  being  at  the  same 
time  candidates  fo;:  a  professional  degree. 

The  students  in  all  the  departments  of  the  University  who  may 
properly  be  regarded  as  graduate  students,  —  excluding  candidates 
for  a  professional  degree  unaccompanied  by  the  degree  of  A.M., — 
may  then  be  enumerated  as  follows :  — 

In  the  Qradnate  School •  .    . 200 

In  the  College •   ...    37 

In  the  Professional  Schools 41 

Candidates  for  A.M.  in  the  Professional  Schools 49 

sir 

Deduct  for  repetitions 5 

Total  number 822 
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The  number  of  students  in  the  Graduate  School  admitted  to  any 
degree,  and  the  number  of  students  in  other  departments  of  the 
University  admitted  to  the  degree  of  A.M.,  are  shown  in  the  following 
table,  for  the  two  years,  1891  and  1892  :  — 

1891.  1802. 

Graduate  students  admitted  to  A.B 7               14 

Graduate  students  admitted  to  A.M 36               55 

Graduate  students  admitted  to  Ph.D 7                 5 

Graduate  students  admitted  to  S.B 0                 1 

Graduate  students  admitted  to  S.D 1  51          I   76 

Seniors  admitted  to  A.M.,  with  A.B 2  6 

Professional  students  admitted  to  A.M.  on  special  courses 

of  studj 5  18 

Professional  students  admitted  to  A.M.  with  a  profes- 
sional degree ^    ^      A^  J? 

Total  of  the  above  list 89  118 

Deduct  Graduate  students  admitted  to  A.B.  or  S.B.  .   •  7  15 

Totalnumberadmitted  to  A.M.,Fh.D.,or  S.D 82  108 


• 


Those  admitted  to  the  degrees  of  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  and  S.D.  may  also 
be  classified  as  follows :  — 

180L  1892. 

Harvard  Bachelors  of  Arts  or  Science,  or  persons  receiv- 
ing A.B.  at  the  same  time,  not  also  graduated  else- 
where        58  58 

Harvard  Bachelors  of  Arts  or  Science,  also  graduated 

elsewhere 6  16 

Students  not  Harvard  Bachelors  of  Arts  or  Science   .   .      18    83       29  108 


The  following  are  the  names  of  the  students  admitted  to  the  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  and  Master  of  Arts  or  to  the  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Science^  at  Commencement  1892 :  — 

To  Ph.D.  and  A.M. 

* 

Charles  Benedict  Davenport,  s.b.  (^Brooklyn  Pol.  Inst.)  1886,  a..b.  (irarran' 
Unif},)  1889,  a.m.  {Md,)  1890;  in  Natural  History  (Zoology). 

Alfred  Cope  Garrett,  a.b.  {Bcwerford  Coll.)  1887,  a.b.  {^Harvard  Univ.)  18W, 
A.M.  (^Ibid.)  1891 ;  in  Modern  Languages  (English). 

Walter  Louis  Jennings,  a.b.  1889,  a.m.  1890;  in  Chemistry. 

Henry  Baldwin  Ward,  a.b.  (Williams  Coll.)  1885;  in  Natural  Hiitoiy 
(Zoology). 

William  Homer  Warren,  a.b.  summa  cum  laude  1889,  a.m.  1891 ;  in  Chemistiy 
(Organic  Chemistry). 

To  S.D. 
James  Ellis  Humphrey,  s.b.  1886 ;  in  Natural  History  (Botany). 
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Of  the  students  here  named,  Dr.  Davenport  is  now  (as  last  year) 
Instructor  in  Zoology  at  this  University,  and  is  at  the  same  time 
continning  the  study  of  Zoology  in  the  Graduate  School ;  Dr.  Garrett 
is  Assistant  in  Anglo-Saxon  at  this  University,  and  is  continuing  the 
study  of  English  in  the  Graduate  School ;  Dr.  Jennings  is  continuing 
the  study  of  Chemistry  at  the  University  of  Heidelberg ;  Dr.  Ward  is 
Instructor  in  Invertebrate  Morphology  at  the  University  of  Michigan, 
Ann  Arbor,  Michigan ;  Dr.  Warren  has  an  important  pmfessional 
position  as  a  chemist ;  and  Dr.  Humphrey  continues  at  present  to 
hold  the  professorship  of  Vegetable  Physiology  at  the  Massachusetts 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  Amherst,  Massachusetts,  but 
vacates  that  position  in  January,  1893,  and  then  goes  on  a  scientific 
expedition  to  Jamaica. 

The  fellowships  in  the  gift  of  the  University  and  belonging  to  the 
Graduate  School  were  held,  in  the  year  1891-92,  by  the  following 
persons :  — 

NON-RESIDENT    FELLOWS. 
(The  year  named  in  each  case  is  that  of  incumbency.) 

ffarris  Fellowship. 

Edward  Everett  Hale,  Jr.,  a.b.  1883;  (second  year)\  studying  English  and 
Germanic  Philology  at  Halle. 

Rogers  Fellowships, 

John  Henry  Gray,  a.b.  1887;  (third  year,  fourth  in  some  graduate  fellowship 
or  scholarship) ;  studying  Political  Science  at  Berlin  and  Halle. 

John  William  Henry  Walden,  a.b.  1888,  a.m.   1889,  ph.d.   1891;  (Jirti  year, 
fourth  in  some  graduate  fellowship  or  scholarship) ;    studying   Classical 
Philology  at  Berlin. 

Parker  Fellowships, 

Howard  Beers  Gibson,  a.b.  1888 ;  (Jirsi  year)  ;  studying  Chemistry  at  Leipzig. 

Qeorge  Howard  Parker,  s.b.  1887,  b.d.  1891 ;  (first  year)  ;  studying  Zodlogy  at 
Leipzig. 

James  Brown  Scott,  a.b.  1890,  a.m.  1891;  (first  year,  second  in  some  graduate 
fellowship  or  scholarship)  ;  studying  Political  Science  at  Berlin. 

Frank  Beverly  Williams,  a.b.  1888,  a.m.  1890;  (third  year)  ;  studying  History 
and  Jurisprudence  at  Berlin. 

John  Thornton  Kirkland  Fellowship. 

Johnathan  Brace  Chittenden,  s.b.  (Worcester  Poly,  Inst,)  1888.  a.b.  (Harvard 
Univ,)  1889,  a.m.  (Ibid.)  1890;  (first  year,  third  in  some  graduate  fellow- 
ship or  scholarship) ;  studying  Maihemaiics  at  Konigsberg. 
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RESIDENT   FELLOWS. 


Jamtes   Walker  Fellowship. 


Dickinson  Sergeant  Miller,  formerly  a  student  at  the   Unvo.  of  PennsyhaiM 
and  at  Clark  University  ;  (^second  year)  ;  studying  Philosophy, 


Morgan  Fellowships. 

William  James  Battle,  a.b.  {^ITniv.  of  North  Carolina)  1888,  a.m.  (Ibid.)  1889, 
PH.D.  (Ibid.)  1890,  A.M.  (ffarvard  Univ.)  1891;  (first  year,  secondinwmB 
graduate  fellowship  or  scholarship) ;  studying  Classical  Philology, 

George  Lucius  Collie,  b.b.  (Beloit  Coll.)  1881,  a.m.  (^Harvard  Unin.)  1891; 
(first  year)  ;  studying  Geology. 

Herbert  Darling  Foster,  a.b.  (Dartmouth  Coll.)  1885,  a.m.  (Ibid.)  1888;  (Jirtt 
year) ;  studying  Hisiory. 

William  Suddards  Franklin,  b.b.  (Univ.  of  Kansas)  1887,  b.m.  (Ibid.)  1888; 
(first  year)  ;  studying  Physics.     (Withdrew  19  January  1892). 

Alfred  LeRoy  Hodder ;  (firti  year)  ;  studying  Philosophy.  (Withdrew  23  March 
1892). 

Henry  Baldwin  Ward,  a.b.  (Williams  Coll.)  1885;  (second  year);  stadyinif 
Zoology. 

John  Tyndall  Scholarship, 

Allison  Wing  Slocum,  a.b.  (Haverford  Coll.)  1888,  a.m.  (Ibid.)  1889;  (frU 
year  J  second  in  some  graduate  fellowship  or  scholarship)  ;  studying  MiUkt' 
matical  Physics. 

Henry  Lee  Memorial  Fellowship. 

William  Hill,  a.b.  (Univ.  of  Kansa^t)  1890,  a.b.  (Harvard  Univ.)  1891;  (frd 
year)  ;  studying  Political  Science. 

Ozias  Ooodwin  Memorial  Fellowship. 

William  Garrott  Brown,  a.b.  (Howard  Coll.j  Ala.)  1886,  a.b.  (Harvard  Univ.) 
18^1 ;  (first  year)  ;  studying  History. 

Henry  Bromfield  Rogers  MemorioU  Fellowship, 

William  Edward  Burghardt  DuBois,  a.b.  (Fisk  Univ.)  1888,  a.b.  (Harwd 
Univ.  1890,  a.m.  (Ibid.)  1891 ;  (second  year) ;  studying  History. 


The  Robert  Treat  Paine  Fellowship  of  Social  Science  was  vacant 
during  the  year  1891-92. 
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Mr.  FraDklln  withdrew  from  his  fellowship  in  Januaiy,  to  accept 
an  appointment  as  Professor  of  Physics  at  the  State  Agricultural 
College,  Iowa,  where  he  now  remains ;  Mr.  Hodder  withdrew  in 
March,  for  the  purpose  of  going  to  Europe,  and  is  continuing  the 
study  of  Philosophy  at  the  University  of  Berlin.  Messrs.  Brown, 
Collie,  DuBois,  Gibson,  Gray,  Hale,  Miller,  Walden,  Ward,  and 
Williams  withdrew  at  the  close  of  the  academic  3'ear.  At  the  close 
of  the  year,  Mr.  Ward  was  admitted  to  the  degree  of  Ph.D.  at  this 
University ;  Messrs.  Gray  and  Hale  to  the  degree  of  Ph.D.  at  the 
University  of  Halle ;  Messra.  Brown,  Poster,  Hill,  and  Miller,  to  the 
degree  of  A.M.  at  this  University ;  and  Mr.  Miller  also  to  the  degree 
of  A.B.  at  this  University.  Mr.  Brown  now  has  charge  of  the 
Archives  of  the  University  and  of  the  University  Collection  of 
material  illustrating  the  history  of  the  University,  under  the  direction 
of  the  Librarian,  and  is  also  continuing  his  studies  in  History  at 
this  University ;  Mr.  Collie  is  continuing  his  studies  in  the  Graduate 
School,  but  has  been  appointed  Professor  of  Geology  at  Beloit 
College,  Wisconsin,  and  will  leave  Cambridge  to  enter  on  the  duties 
of  that  chair  in  January  1893  ;  Mr.  DuBois  has  received  an  appoint- 
ment to  the  scholarship  established  on  the  John  F.  Slater  foundation, 
and  is  registered  as  a  non-resident  student  of  the  Graduate  School, 
continuing  the  study  of  Political  Science  at  the  University  of  Berlin ; 
Mr.  Gibson  is  temporarily  in  the  employ  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Labor,  and  is  at  Middletown,  Connecticut ;  Dr.  Gray 
is  Professor  of  Political  Economy  at  Northwestern  University,  Evans- 
ton,  Illinois;  Dr.  Hale  is  Professor  of  the  English  Language  and 
Literature  at  the  State  University  of  Iowa,  Iowa  City,  Iowa; 
Mr.  Miller  is  continuing  the  study  of  Philosophy  at  the  University  of 
Berlin  ;  Dr.  Walden  is  an  Instructor  at  the  Phillips  Academy-,  Exeter, 
New  Hampshire ;  Dr.  Ward,  as  already  stated,  is  an  Instructor  at 
the  University  of  Michigan  ;  and  Mr.  Williams  is  Instructor  in  Roman 
Law  at  this  University. 

The  appointments  to  fellowships  for  the  academic  year  1892-93 
are  as  follows :  — 

Mr.  Chittenden  was  transferred  from  the  Kirkland  to  a  Parker 
Fellowship ;  Mr.  Slocum  was  transferred  from  the  Tyndall  to  the 
Harris  Fellowship,  and  is  now  registered  as  a  non-resident  student, 
parsuing  his  studies  at  the  University  of  Berlin  ;  Messrs.  Battle,  Foster, 
Parker,  and  Scott,  were  reappointed  to  the  fellowships  which  they 
held  in  the  year  1891-92 ;  and  the  following  new  appointments  were 
made,  the  number  of  Morgan  Fellowships  having  been  increased  by 
vote  of  the  Corporation  from  six  to  eight :  — 
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NON-RESIDENT    FELLOWS. 

Rogers  Fellowghips. 

Richard  Clarke  Manning,  Jr.,  a.b.  1888,  a.m.  1892 ;  studying  CIobHccU  Pkilolo^jf 
at  Bonn. 

James  Morton  Faton,  a.b.  (Vniv,  of  Oiiy  of  Ntw  York)  1888,  ▲.e.  (J7arrari 
ITntv.)  1884 ;  studying  Qretk  Archaeoiogy  and  Epigraphy  at  the  Americin 
School  of  Classical  Studies,  Athens. 

Parker  Fellowthip. 
George  James  Peirce,  b.b.  1890 ;  studying  Botany  at  Bonn. 

John  Thornton  Kirhland  Fellowship, 
Hugh  Tallant,  a.b.  1891,  a.m.  1891 ;  studying  Architectural  Design  at  Paris. 

John  Tyndail  Scholarship, 
Edgar  Buckingham,  a.b.  1887 ;  studying  PhysiccU  Chemistry  at  Leipsig. 

RESIDENT  FELLOWS. 

James  Walker  Fellotaship, 

Pitt  Gordon  Knowlton,  a.b.  (^Oherlin  Coll,)  1890,  a.m.  (^Harva/rd  Uww,)  189S; 
studying  Philosophy. 

Morgan  Fellowships, 

Alexander  Lee  Bondurant,  a.b.  {Hampden  Sidney  Coll.)  1884,  a.v.  (Ihid.) 
1892 ;  studying  Classical  Philology. 

William  Wallace  Clendenin,  b.b.  {Missouri  State  Uhiv,)  1886,  s.v.  (/Mtf) 
1889,  a.m.  (Harvard  Univ.)  1892;  studying  Oeology, 

Robert  Wilson  Cornelison,  b.b.  (  Univ.  of  Illinois)  1890 ;  studying  Ckemistrjf. 

James  Waterman  Glover,  l.b.  (  Univ,  of  Michigan)  1892 ;  studying  Matkematiet. 

Dayid  Frank  Houston,  a.b.  {So.  Carolina  Coll.)  1887,  a.m.  {Harvard  Unit.'] 
1892 ;  studying  History  and  Political  Science, 

Arthur  Henry  Pierce,  a.b.  {Aniherst  Coll.)  1888,  a.m.  {Harvard  Univ.)  1892; 
studying  Philosophy. 

Ozias  Goodwin  MemoricU  Fellowship. 

George  Ole  Virtue,  a.b.  (Univ.  of  Kansas)  1892,  a.b.  {Harvard  Univ.)  189S; 
studying  Political  Science. 

Henry  Bromfield  Rogers  MemoricU  Fellowship. 

Edward  Leeds  GuUck,  a.b.  {Dartmouth  Coll.)  1888,  a.m.  {lUd.)  1886;  ttn47iBf 
Philosophy  (Ethics). 
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The  Paine  Fellowship  of  Social  Science  has,  by  a  liberty  permitted 
by  the  terms  of  the  gift,  and  with  the  approval  of  the  founder,  been 
divided  for  the  year  1892-93  into  two  scholarships,  of  which  one  has 
already  been  assigned.  This  foundation  does  not  appear,  therefore, 
at  present,  in  the  list  of  fellowships. 

Forty-six  scholarships,  belonging  to  the  Universit}^  were  held  by 
resident  students  in  the  Graduate  School,  during  the  academic  year 
1891-92. 

The  Virginia  Barret  Gibbs  Scholarship  was  added  to  the  above 
number  in  the  course  of  the  year,  having  been  founded  by  Theodore 
K.  Gibbs,  Esq.,  of  New  York,  with  an  annual  income  of  two  hundred 
and  fifty  dollars.  It  is  to  be  assigned  to  ^^  one  or  more  students  who 
may  have  shown  decided  talent  in  Zo61ogy,  and  preferably  in  the 
direction  of  Marine  Zoology."  Each  incumbent  must  be  ^^  either  a 
graduate  or  student  in  some  department  of  Harvard  University,  but 
not  necessarily  a  candidate  for  a  degree.  His  studies  and  researches 
may  be  conducted  at  the  Natural  History  Laboratories  of  the  Museum 
of  Comparative  Zoology  at  Harvard  College,  at  the  Newport  Marine 
Laboratory,  or  at  such  European  laboratories  or  other  place  on  the 
seashore  in  this  country  or  elsewhere,  as  may  be  approved  by  the 
Faculty  of  the  Museum  of  Comparative  Zo5logy ,  and  by  the  Professors 
of  Zoolc^'  and  Comparative  Anatomy  of  Harvard  University."  The 
appointment  is  made  annually  b}'  the  President  and  Fellows  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  Faculty  of  the  Museum  and  the  Professors  of 
Zoology  and  Comparative  Anatomy.  The  income  of  this  scholarship 
has  for  the  present  3'ear  been  divided  between  three  students,  and 
18  partly  assigned  on  account  of  work  during  the  last  summer's 
yacation. 

Besides  the  fellowships  and  scholarships  which  are  wholly  or 
primarily  in  the  gift  of  the  University',  the  Hemenway  Fellowship,  to 
be  awarded  to  a  student  of  American  Archaeology  and  Ethnology, 
and  the  Scholarship  of  the  Harvard  Club  of  San  Francisco,  were 
named  in  my  last  annual  report,  as  administered  outside  of  the 
direct  authority  of  the  University  for  the  benefit  of  students  in  the 
Graduate  School.  The  income  of  the  following  foundations  maj^  also 
be  bestowed  on  such  students,  at  the  discretion  of  their  trustees : 
namely,  the  Humboldt  Fund,  for  the  encouragement  of  the  studj'  of 
Zoology;  the  Thaw  Fellowship,  for  the  benefit  of  a  student  of 
American  Archaeology  and  Ethnology ;  and  the  Scholarship  of  the 
Rocky  Mountain  Harvard  Club,  which  is  this  year  held  for  the  first 
time  by  a  student  of  the  Graduate  School. 
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The  number  of  candidates  applying  in  the  spring  of  1892  for 
fellowships  and  scholarships  to  be  held  in  the  Grnduate  School  during 
the  academic  year  1892-93  was  two  hundred  and  thirteen,  of  whom 
forty  were  candidates  for  reappointment  or  promotion.  Thirty-eight 
additional  applicants  presented  themselves  in  the  course  of  the 
summer  or  at  the  beginning  of  the  current  academic  year,  making 
two  hundred  and  fifty-one  applicants  in  all.  The  regular  assignment 
of  fellowships  and  scholarships  was  arranged,  as  usual,  before  the 
end  of  the  academic  year ;  additional  appointments  being  made  during 
the  vacation  and  early  in  the  present  year,  on  the  occurence  of 
vacancies.  The  whole  award  of  fellowships  and  scholarships  for  the 
year  1892-93  constitutes  a  connected  piece  of  business,  properly 
belonging  to  the  j^ear  1891-92 ;  and  the  whole  matter,  so  far  as 
it  is  now  finished,  is  therefore  embraced  in  this  report.  Some 
changes  will  undoubtedly  be  made  in  the  course  of  the  year  in  the 
list  as  it  now  stands ;  and  some  additional  places  may  become 
available. 

The  following  tables  show  the  number  of  applications,  the  dispo- 
sition made  of  them,  and  the  classification  of  applications  and 
appointments,  for  the  two  years  1890-91  and  1891-92  ;  the  persons 
counted  as  appointees  being  those  who  accepted  and  have  actually 
entered  on  their  appointments :  — 


Spring  applicants  for  reappointment  or  promotion 

Spring  applicants  for  a  first  appointment 

Later  applicants 

Appointed  to  fellowships • 

Appointed  to  scholarships 

Appointed  instructors  or  assistants 

Entered,  or  continued  in,  Graduate  School  without 

appointment 

Entered  undergraduate  classes 

Entered  professional  schools    .....    • 

Deduct  for  repetitions 

At  the  University  in  the  year  following  application   . 
Not  at  the  University 


1890-91. 


84 
146 
13     193 

19 
46 
13 


18 
11 
9     116 


116 

77 

193 


1891-01 


40 
173 
38    261 

21 

48 
17 


42 

13 

4 


145 
8 

187 

114 

251 
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Students  of  Philology 

Stndents  of  Philosophy ,  History,  and  Political  Science  .   . 

Students  of  Fine  Arts,  Architecture,  etc 

Students  of  Mathematics,  Physics,  and  Chemistry  .   .   .   . 

Students  of  Natural  History 

Students  in  other  branches,  or  proposing  mixed  courses, 
or  without  statement  of  purpose 


Students  of  the  Graduate  School  at  the  time  of  application 
Students  of  Harvard  College  at  the  time  of  application  .  . 
Students  of  Professional  Schools  at  the  time  of  application 
Former  students  in  some  department  of  the  Uniyersity  .  . 
Persons  never  previously  connected  with  the  University  . 


Harvard  A.B/s,  S.B.*s,  A.M.'s,  Ph.D.*s,  and  S.D.'s,  not 
also  graduated  elsewhere 

Harvard  A.B.'s,  S.B.'s,  A.M.'s,  Ph.D.'s,  and  S.D.'s,  pre- 
viously graduated  elsewhere 

Graduates  of  other  institutions,  and  not  of  Harvard  Uni- 
versity     

Harvard  undergraduates  not  already  graduated  elsewhere  . 

Undergraduates  of  other  institutions  and  other  non-graduates 


1890-91. 


S 


45 
59 
0 
41 
SO 

18 


193 

53 
87 
3 
19 
81 


193 

32 
12 

104 
23 
22 


I 


i89ma. 


193 


18 
20 
0 
16 
12 

0 


65 

28 

15 

0 

4 

18 


65 

16 

5 

31 
9 

4 


I 

o 


76 
76 
2 
51 
33 

13 


251 

69 

38 

6 

21 

117 


251 

40 
24 

125 
24 
38 


65 


8 

I 


24 
13 
1 
19 
12 


69 

32 
8 
2 
9 

18 


69 

21 

10 

29 
5 

4 


251    69 


The  above  tables  show  that  the  increase  from  1890-91  to  1891-92 
in  the  number  of  applicants  for  fellowships  and  scholarships  was 
thirty  per  cent. ;  that  the  increase  in  the  number  who  did  not  come  to 
the  University  was  forty-eight  per  cent. ;  while  the  increase  in  the 
number  who  came  to  the  University  was  only  eighteen  per  cent. ,  and 
in  the  number  of  appointments  to  fellowships  and  scholarships,  hardly 
more  than  six  per  cent.  The  attention  of  all  who  are  interested  in 
the  development  of  the  Graduate  School  is  urgently  called  to  the 
proof  here  afforded  of  the  growing  inadequacy  of  our  provision  of 
fellowships  and  scholarships. 


I   pass  next  to  the  mention  of  some   questions,  relating  to  the 
Graduate  School  and  the  degrees  of  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  and  S.D.,  which 
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occupied  the  attention  of  the  various  University  boards  daring  the 
academic  year  1891-92,  or  which  appear  to  be  now  growing  ripe  for 
consideration. 

Since  the  year  1877,  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  has,  as  in 
most  of  the  universities  which  confer  this  degree,  included  that  of 
Master  of  Arts.     Its  full  title  has  been  Doctor  of  Philosophy  and 
Master  of  Arts^  the  higher  distinction  necessarily  carrying  the  lower 
with  it.     Since  1888,  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  has  also  been 
given  as  an  adjunct  to  the  first  professional  degree  in  Divinity,  Law, 
and  Medicine,  and  for  the  same  course  of  study,  to  such  students  as, 
being  qualified  for  candidacy  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts,  have 
attained  the  professional  degree  with  high'  credit.     As  thus  used,  it 
has  been  a  separate  and  additional  degree,  not  merged  in  the  profes- 
sional degree,  conferred  by  a  distinct  act,  through  the  recommendation 
of  a  different  body,  on  students  previously  unknown  to  that  body, 
and  for  a  course  of  study^  for  which  the  professional  degree  was  also 
at  the  same  time  awarded.    The  original  purpose  of  this  arrangement 
was  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  the  professional  Faculties  in  their 
important  undertaking  of  raising  the  standard  and  prolonging  the 
period  of  study  for  the  professional  degrees ;  and  so  long  as  the  degree 
of  Master  of  Arts  was  in  charge  of  the  Academic  Council,  which 
comprehended  the  members  of  those  Faculties,  the  system,  however 
open  to  objection,   was    easily  administered.     But    some  obvious 
diflSculties  arose,  when  the  control  of  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts 
passed  into  the  bands  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences ;  and,  at 
the  same  time,  the  professional  schools  had  become  so  firmly  estab- 
lished in  their  more  advanced  requirements  as  to  be  no  longer  in  need 
of  extraneous  help.     On  the  nearly  unanimous  recommendation  of 
the  University  Council,  the  Corporation  and  Overseers  have  therefore 
voted  to  discontinue  the  practice  of  conferring  the  degree  of  Master 
of  Arts  with  a  professional  degree  for  the  same  course  of  study,  and 
also  to  sever  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  from  that  of  Doctor  of 
Philosophy.     But  the  sj'stem  thus  abolished  will  still  be  continaed  in 
the  case  of  students  who  have  entered  on  their  studies  for  the  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  or  for  a  professional  degree  as  early  as  the 
beginning  of  the  academic  year  1891-92. 

It  is  well  to  point  out  that  the  change  of  rule  which  has  thns  been 
effected  will  diminish  the  number  of  persons  entitled  to  vote  fbr 
members  of  the  Board  of  Overseers,  and  will  still  further  restrict  the 
privileges  not  only  of  the  professional  schools,  but  of  the  Graduate 
School  as  well,  in  respect  to  that  franchise.  The  franchise  will  be, 
as  heretofore,  necessarily  attached  to  the  degrees  of  A.B.  and  A.M., 
even  when  taken  after  only  one  3'ear  of  residence  and  study  at  this 
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University ;  but  it  will  not  be  attached  to  any  professional  degree,  or 
to  the  d^p-ee  of  Bachelor  of  Science,  Doctor  of  Science,  or  Doctor  of 
Philosophy.  In  behalf  of  the  Graduate  School,  I  respectfully  beg  to 
urge  the  importance  of  correcting  this  inequality. 

Professional  students  may  still  attain  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts 
on  studies  pursued  in  a  professional  school  and  not  offered  or  to  be 
offered  for  a  professional  degree-  Before  the  year  1883,  this  practice 
rested  on  the  seventh  Standing  Vote  of  the  Corporation  and  Over- 
seers, of  which  the  text  is :  — 

**  That  the  Academic  Council  be  authorized  to  recommend  for  the  degree  of 
Master  of  Arts  candidates  otherwise  properly  qualified,  who  shall  pursue  at  the 
University  for  at  least  one  year,  after  taking  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws, 
Bachelor  of  Divinity,  or  Doctor  of  Medicine,  in  Harvard  University,  a  course  of 
study  in  Law,  Theology,  or  Medicine,  approved  by  the  Academic  Council,  and 
shall  pass  a  thorough  examination  on  that  course." 

But  in  1882,  the  Corporation  and  Overseers  added  to  their  sixth 
Standing  Vote,  —  which  affords  the  regular  foundation  of  the  degree 
of  Master  of  Arts,  providing  for  its  attainment  by  ^^a  course  of 
liberal  study,"  pursued  ''  for  at  least  one  year  at  the  University,"  — 
the  following  words :  — 

**  The  Council  will  designate,  from  time  to  time,  those  courses  of  instruction 
in  the  Professional  and  Scientific  Schools  which  will  be  approved  by  it  for  the 
degree  of  A.M. ;  " 

and  in  1883,  the  following  Standing  Rule  was  adopted  by  the 
Academic  Council :  — 

**  The  Academic  Council  will  approve  studies  pursued  in  the  Professional  and 
Scientific  Schools  as  constituents  of  the  one  year's  course  of  liberal  study  to  be 
pursued  by  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts;  CTut  no  study  in  a 
I'rofessional  School  or  the  Scientific  School  will  be  approved  as  part  of  such  one 
year's  course,  unless  the  Council  is  satisfied  that  the  candidate  offering  it  has  no 
intention  or  expectation  of  counting  the  same  study  towards  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Divinity,  Bachelor  of  Laws,  Doctor  of  Medicipe,  Bachelor  of 
Science,  or  Civil  Engineer.' 


•> 


This  last  rule  was  adopted  simultaneously  with  that  providing  for 
the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  being  taken  together  with  a  professional 
degree  and  on  the  same  course  of  study. 

All  these  provisions,  except  that  adjoining  the  degree  of  A.M.  to 
a  professional  degree  and  for  the  same  course  of  study,  still  stand ; 
the  powers  of  the  Academic  Council  having  passed  to  the  Faculty  of 
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Arts  and  Sciences,  and  the  standing  rules  of  the  Academic  Cooncil 
having  been  adopted  by  that  Faculty. 

Since  1883,  the  method  of  taking  the  degree  of  Master  of  ArU 
provided  by  the  seventh  Standing  Vote,  cited  above,  has  been  wholly 
abandoned  by  candidates  in  Divinitj'  and  in  Law ;  but  it  has  continued 
to  furnish  the  sole  avenue  to  that  degree  for  candidates  in  Medicine, 
not  also  candidates  at  the  same  time  for  the  degree  of  M.D.  There 
are,  however,  but  few  such  candidates  in  Medicine,  since  the  extension 
of  the  course  for  the  degree  of  M.D. ;  so  that  the  new  practice, 
originated  in  1888,  is  now  altogether  the  prevailing  one. 

Most  of  the  students  who  come  up  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts 
under  this  practice  are  registered  in  their  professional  school,  and  not 
in  the  Graduate  School;  their  professional  studies  are  not  merely 
^^constituents"  of  their  course  offered  for  the  degree  of  Master  of 
Arts,  but  make  up  the  whole  of  that  course ;  and  they  are  neither 
known  to  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  nor  working  under  its 
direction,  nor  pursuing  studies  which  lie  within  the  province  of  any 
of  its  committees.  It  is  to  be  added  that  neither  the  Academic 
Council  nor  the  Faculty  have  ever  designated  the  courses  of  instnie- 
tion  in  the  Law  School  which  they  will  approve  for  the  degree  of 
A.M. ;  and  they  have  in  fact  been  in  the  habit  of  accepting  any 
courses,  without  discrimination ;  although  a  selection  has  been  made 
among  Divinity  studies  and  (for  students  registered  in  the  Graduate 
School)  among  Medical  studies.  Yet  all  recommendations  for  the 
degi*ee  of  Master  of  Arts  must  proceed  from  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and 
Sciences,  to  which  the}'  now  properly  belong. 

Such  a  system  presents  serious  anomalies  and  practical  inconven- 
iences; and  it  may  well  be  doubted  whether,  under  the  existing 
oi^anization  of  the  University,  it  serves  any  usefbl  purpose.  It 
appears  to  me  to  be  clearly  desirable  that  all  candidates  for  the 
degree  of  Master  of  Arts  be  registered  under  the  authority  of  the 
Faculty  of  Aits  and  Sciences;  be  subject  to  the  constant  super- 
vision of  that  Faculty ;  and  pursue  studies  which  lie  mainly,  if  not 
wholly,  within  its  domain,  and  can  be  referred  to  some  of  ito 
committees. 

An  interesting  question,  in  its  bearing  on  the  welfare  both  of  the 
College  and  of  the  Graduate  School,  is  that  which  is  presented  by 
the  increasing  number  of  undergraduates  who  are  able  to  prepare 
thetnselves  for  candidacy  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  less 
than  the  normal  four  years ;  and  especially  of  those  who,  having 
nearly  completed,  in  a  creditable  manner,  the  requirements  for  that 
degree  at  the  end  of  their  Junior  year,  wish  to  attain  both  that  and 
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the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  at  the  end  of  their  Senior  year.     In  the 

last  two  years,  the  Faculty  have  chosen  the  strongest  cases  thus 

presented  to  them,  and  have  in  such  cases  granted  applications  for 

admission  to  candidacy  for  hoth  degrees,  suhject  to  the  approval  of 

the  courses  offered  for  A.M.  by  the  Administrative  Board  of  the 

Graduate  School  and  to  the  nomination  for  the  degree  to  the  Faculty 

at  the  close  of  the  year  by  that  Board.     In  these  two  years,  ten 

students  have  been  thus  recommended  for  the  two  degrees  at  the 

same  time ;  and  the  Corporation  and  Overseers  have  consented  to 

confer  the  degrees  on  these  students.     But  the  practice  is  judged 

to  be  in  conflict  with  the  Standing  Votes  of  the  Corporation  and 

Overseers,  and  is  therefore  to  be  discontinued.     It  must,  however, 

be  emphatically  urged  on  all  who  have  at  heart  the  higher  interests  of 

the  University  that  there  is  need  of  some  provision  for  such  cases  as 

those  which  have  been  exceptionally  dealt  with  in  the  past  two  years. 

The  tendency  on  the  part  of  many  of  the  abler  and  more  mature 

College  students  to  press  forward  the  course  of  their  undergraduate 

work,  so  as  to  gain  more  time  for  professional  study,  or  for  higher 

scholarship,  or  for  the  serious  business  of  life  in  whatever  form,  is  a 

fact  with  which  we  cannot  refuse  to  reckon.   It  is  one  of  the  abundant 

signs  of  the  growing  importance  of  thorough  professional  training 

for  the  duties  of  life,   and  of  the  recognition  of  its  importance 

by  intelligent  young  men.     It  is  a  legitimate  fruit  of  that  system 

of    education,   now  deeply  grounded    in    Harvard    College,    which 

developes  the  sense  of  responsibility  and  an  independent  spirit  in 

its  students.    This  is  not  therefore  a  transient  question,  but  one 

which  must  be  wisely  considered  as  a  matter  of  permanent  policy. 

It  may  well  be  that  the  temporary  solution  which  has  been  adopted 

for  the  last  two  years  is  not  the  best ;  and  I  have  already  suggested, 

in  my  last  annual  report,  that  these  cases  point  to  the  desirability  of 

some  advance  in  the  requirements  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts. 

Bat,  even  if  such  advance  be  adopted,  the  difficulty  will  still  present 

itself;    and  some  amendment  of  the  Standing  Votes  to  meet  the 

question  presented  by  these  cases  seems  to  be  a  distinct  necessity. 

The  Standing  Votes  which  have  been  several  times  referred  to  in 
the  above  paragraphs  were  flrst  adopted  by  the  Corporation  in 
December  1871 ;  the  Overseers  concurring  in  January  1872.  Since 
then,  they  have  remained  substantially  unchanged;  although  a  few 
amendments  have  been  introduced,  of  which  the  latest  were  those 
adopted  in  1882.  These  Standing  Votes  form  the  constitution  or 
fundamental  law  of  the  Graduate  Department ;  —  a  law  laid  down  in 
the    main   before   the  department  had  come   into  existence.     The 
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experience  of  the  past  twenty  years  has  thrown  plentiful  light  on  the 
conditions  under  which  our  higher  work  can  be  most  successfally  and 
usef  ally  carried  on  ;  and  the  recent  rapid  growth  of  our  School  gives 
a  new  form  to  the  whole  problem.  It  is  not  surprising  that  car 
constitution  needs  to  be  amended,  and  not  only  amended,  but 
thoroughly  revised  and  redrawn  on  somewhat  different  lines. 

Whenever  this  work  is  taken  up,  I  hope  that  a  leading  aim  will 
be  to  free  the  Standing  Votes  from  all  attempt  at  regulating  matters 
of  detail,  and  to  make  the  system  of  the  Graduate  School  and  of  the 
higher  degrees  easily  adjustible  to  changing  circumstances  and  en- 
larging views,  by  placing  the  control  of  it  as  fully  as  possible  in  the 
hands  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  It  should  rest  with  that 
Faculty,  under  a  few  very  brief  and  general  prescriptions,  to  determine 
the  departments  of  study  in  which  the  degrees  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy 
and  Doctor  of  Science  may  be  taken,  the  special  conditions  affecting 
the  several  degrees,  the  standard  to  be  maintained  for  each,  and  the 
qualifications  for  candidacy  of  all  students  of  the  University.  The 
present  Standing  Votes  were  necessar}^  in  their  day  as  giving  distinct 
shape  to  a  projected  system  which  had  been  arrived  at  by  consultation 
among  persons  interested  in  the  then  new  movement,  and  which  no 
academic  body  was  in  a  position  to  establish  by  a  formal  act.  They 
contain  many  particulars  which  ought  now  to  be  regulated  by  the 
judgment  of  the  Faculty  and  to  be  subject  to  their  amendment ;  and 
prescribe  conditions  which  have  been  found  irksome  or  without 
important  significance  in  practice. 

Among  the  details  which,  as  it  seems  to  me,  lie  properly  within  the 
discretion  of  the  Faculty,  are  the  requirements  as  to  time  of  residence 
and  study  for  the  degrees  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  and  Doctor  of 
Science.  The  statutes  of  the  University  demand  one  year  of  resident 
study  for  any  ordinary  degree ;  and  this  is  all.  Except  in  the  case  of 
the  two  degrees  just  cited,  an}'  Faculty  of  the  University  has  the 
power  to  admit  students  to  advanced  standing,  provided  one  year's 
residence  is  always  required  for  a  degree.  But  this  liberty  is  not 
accorded  to  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences  in  dealing  with  the 
degrees  of  Ph.D.  and  S.D.  Two  years  of  residence  are  required  for 
those  degrees,  except  in  certain  narrowly  specified  cases. 

I  can  find  no  reason  for  this  restriction.  On  the  contrary  I  am 
strongly  disposed  to  believe  that  the  dignity  and  value  of  the  degrees 
of  Ph.D.  and  S.D.  would  be  enhanced  by  the  complete  abolition  of 
all  time  restrictions  affecting  them,  with  the  exception  of  that  general 
one  of  one  year's  residence  which  is  imposed  by  the  statutes.  It  wonld 
thus  be  far  more  strongly  emphasized  than  at  present  that  these 
important  distinctions  rest  on  no  enumeration  of  courses,  on  no 
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computation  of  time,  and  on  no  regard  to  rights  acquired  by  the 
faithful  fulfilment  of  a  determinate  programme.     Nor  do  I  believe 
that  there  would  be  an}*^  danger  of  thus  lowering  the  standard  of 
these  degrees ;  since  that  standard  really  rests  on  the  firm  purpose 
and  the  high  ideals  maintained  by  the  several  committees. 

Especially  does  a  change  seem  called  for  in  the  case  of  students 
who  have  pursued  graduate  studies  at  another  univereity,  either  in 
this  country  or  in  £urope,  and  who  wish  to  present  themselves  as 
candidates  for  one  of  our  doctorates  after  a  single  year  of  study  here. 
The  custom  of  offering  residence  at  one  university  to  count  as 
residence  at  another  is  well  established  in  Germany,  and  has  had  an 
important  influence  in  the  development  of  the  university  system  of 
that  coantry.  In  oar  own  coantry  there  are  already  many  institutions 
of  learning,  —  and  the  namber  is  constantly  increasing,  —  at  which 
advanced  studies  are  provided  for  and  may  be  profitably  carried  on. 
Is  it  not  a  doty  which  we  owe  to  these  institutions,  as  a  matter  of 
conaity,  to  strengthen  them  in  their  efforts  to  do  higher  work  by 
admitting  their  graduate  students,  under  saitable  conditions,  to 
advanced  landing  as  candidates  for  our  own  degrees,  whenever  we 
are  satisfied,  in  the  individual  case,  that  such  admission  is  really 
justified?  The  true  basis  of  a  recommendation  for  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Philosophy  or  Science  is  that  the  Committee  in  the  proper 
Division  is  satisfied  that  the  candidate  has  reached  the  point  of  high 
attainment  and  independent  power  which  that  degree  at  this  Univer- 
sity connotes.  The  committee  are  little  likely  to  be  inclined  to 
recommend,  without  sufficient  reason,  a  student  who  has  been  only 
one  year  under  their  own  charge.  When  they  do  find  themselves 
impelled  to  put  forward  such  a  student  as  qualified  to  receive  the 
highest  academic  honor  which  the  University  can  bestow  and  to  bear 
the  seal  of  its  best  scholarship,  ought  any  merely  technical  compu- 
tation of  time  to  stand  in  the  way  of  the  award  ?  Should  we  not,  at 
any  rate,  so  frame  our  rules  as  to  present  the  most  hospitable  and 
gracious  aspect  to  students  who  seek  to  come  to  us  from  other 
institutions ;  while,  both  for  them  and  for  our  own  graduates,  we  still 
earnestly  maintain  the  high  standard  for  the  actual  attainment  of  our 
degrees  which  we  have  always  sought  to  insist  on  ? 

JAMES   MILLS  PEIRCE,  Dean. 

M  DSCBMBSR  1892. 
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THE  DIVINITY  SCHOOL. 

To  THE  President  op  the  University: 

Sir, — As  Dean  of  the  Divinity  Faculty,  I  beg  to  submit  the  fol- 
lowing report  for  the  academic  year  1891-92  :  — 

Forty  students  were  connected  with  the  Divinity  School,  as 
follows :  — 

Resident  Graduates 11 

Senior  Class 5 

Middle  Class 6 

Junior  Class 13 

Special  Students 6 

Eleven  Theological  Schools  were  represented  in  the  Graduate 
Department,  namely :  — 

Bangor 1 

Cambridge  Episcopal 1 

Chicago 1 

Doshisha 1 

General 1 

Halifax I 

Harvard 1 

Meadville 8 

OberUn 2 

Pacific 1 

Princeton 1 

Fifteen  Colleges  and  Universities  were  represented  in  the  School, 
namely :  — 


Antioch 1  Hayerford 

Bowdoin 2  Enoz 

Boston  (Unir.) 1  St.  Francis  Xavier 

Colby         *«         2  Trinity  (N.  C.) 

College  of  the  City  of  New  York   .  1  University  of  Indiana 

Dalhousie 1  University  of  Michigan  ...    -  .  . 

Doshisha 3  University  of  Nebraska 

Harvard 12 

Two  hundred  and  thirty-two  elections  were  made  by  students  of 
of  the  College,  of  courses  that  were  originally  Divinity  School 
courses. 

In  a  former  report  I  referred  to  the  fact  that  the  School  has  to 
start  every  year,  to  a  very  large  extent,  afresh,  because  so  manymeo 
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remain  in  it  not  more  than  one  or  two  years.  This  is  so  important 
an  aspect  to  the  present  condition  of  the  School,  that  further  illustra- 
tions may  be  in  place.  Of  the  forty  members  of  the  School  of  last 
year,  only  eleven  had  remained  over  from  the  preceding  year,  twenty- 
nine  being  new  men.  Of  the  forty  present  last  3'ear  only  fifteen 
remain  over  to  the  present  year.  An  analysis  of  the  School  of  the 
last,  as  compared  with  that  of  the  current  year,  shows  that  of  the 
Resident  Graduates  two  still  remain.  The  members  of  the  Senior 
Class  left  as  a  matter  of  course.  Of  the  Middle  Class,  one  left  in 
order  to  take  a  parish;  one  on  account  of  ill  health.  One  left  in 
order  to  join  tiie  Graduate  Department  of  the  College ;  the  chief 
reason  assigned  being  that  there  he  could  have  full  liberty  to  preach. 
Another  reason  was  perhaps,  the  attraction  of  a  wider  range  of 
studies.  One  left  to  go  into  the  active  work  of  the  ministry,  and  one 
to  be  a  teacher  of  philosophy.  Four  had  joined  the  School  intending 
to  remain  only  one  year  and,  after  taking  the  degree  of  A.M.,  left  in 
order  to  enter  denominational  schools  with  advanced  standing.  Thus 
of  a  Junior  class  of  twelve,  there  remain  only  five  to  enter  the 
present  Middle  Class.  Of  Special  Students,  two  left  to  enter  upon 
the  work  of  the  preacher,  one  after  one  year,  and  one  after  two  years 
of  residence  in  the  School.  Two  others  left  after  one  year's  resi- 
dence, probably  for  the  reason  that  they  had  changed  their  plans  in 
regard  to  a  profession. 

The  great  causes  of  change  are  thus  found  in  the  following  facts, 
namely,  that  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  students  have  already 
graduated  from  other  schools ;  that  entrance  into  the  ministerial 
work,  especially  in  small  parishes,  is  so  easy,  at  least  iu  the  Unita- 
rian denomination,  where  the  demand  for  ministers  is  very  great; 
and  that  candidates  for  the  ministry  prefer  for  the  most  part  to 
graduate  at  the  schools  of  the  denominations  with  which  they  propose 
to  work.  To  these  causes  may  be  added  the  fact  that  to  some  young 
men  it  seems  a  very  easy  thing  to  preach,  and  a  careful  professional 
training  seems  useless. 

This  statement  shows  that  the  teaching  of  the  School  reaches  more 
men  than  its  numbers,  especially  the  number  of  its  graduates,  would 
seem  to  imply. 

This  disproportion  between  the  number  of  graduates  and  the  work 
actually  done,  is  especially  marked  in  the  fact  that  so  many  of  its 
ooQTses  are  attended,  some  of  them  largely,  by  students  of  the  Col- 
lie. Indeed  the  relation  between  the  Divinity  School  and  the 
College  is  becoming  so  close  as  to  suggest  a  possible  absortion  of  the 
School  into  the  Graduate  Department  of  the  latter ;  a  return,  that  is, 
to  the  original  relation  of  Theological  Instruction  to  the  University. 
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Should  the  fee  of  the  School  be  raised  to  an  equality  with  that  of 
the  College,  this  change  will  become,  in  my  judgment,  very  soon 
unavoidable. 

In  spite  of  the  lack  of  stability  of  attendance,  the  School  has  been 
for  the  last  twent}'  years  steadily,  though  slowly,  increasing.  It  m^y 
be  interesting  to  illustrate  this  by  a  statement  of  the  attendance 
during  a  series  of  years.  Beginning  with  the  j'ear  1872-73  and  eod- 
ing  with  the  year  1892-93,  the  yearly  attendance  has  been  as  follows: 
20,  22,  20,  19,  23,  21,  23,  23,  23,  29,  27,  21,  26,  25,  20,  16,  26,  35, 
41,  40,  41.  For  the  first  six  of  these  3'ears  the  figures  play  about 
20.  For  the  five  years  following,  with  one  exception,  the  number  is 
fixed  at  23.  Then  rising  one  year  to  29,  and  sinking  one  year  to  16 
the  figures  play  about  24  or  25.  Then  the  numbers  rise  to  35,  and 
for  the  last  three  years  it  has  been  about  40. 

The  only  constituency  upon  which  the  School  can  absolutely  rely 
is  the  Unitarian  body,  which  is  comparatively  small.  I  believe,  how- 
ever, that  the  value  of  undenominational  divinity  schools  will  be 
more  and  more  recognized.  It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  refer  to  a 
movement  recently  started  in  this  direction  in  Colorado.  It  mast  be 
admitted  that  our  School  will  not  fully  realize  the  idea  of  an  unde- 
nominotional  seminary,  until  there  can  be  in  it  an  election  between 
courses  representing  different  systems  of  Theology,  as  there  is  in  the 
College  between  courses  representing  different  philosophical  systems. 
With  one  or  two  professorships  founded  to  carry  out  this  idea  aod 
ably  filled,  I  believe  that  the  School  would,  so  far  as  numbers  are 
concerned,  worthily  fill  its  place  in  the  University.  The  advantage 
to  theological  study  would  also  be  great.  It  is  to  be  wished  that 
some  friend,  or  friends,  of  the  University  would  provide  for  this 
extension  of  the  work  of  the  School.  Meanwhile  it  is  accomplish- 
ing all  that  could  reasonably  be  expected  of  it  under  existing 
circumstances. 

The  work  of  the  School  last  year  was  somewhat  crippled  by  the 
absence  of  Professors  Thayer  and  Peabody.  The  place  of  Professor 
Thayer  was  partially  filled  by  Francis  Albert  Christie,  A.B.,  who  met 
classes  for  the  study  of  the  New  Testament  four  times  a  week.  He 
was  very  successful  in  interesting  the  students  in  his  work.  In  the 
absence  of  Professor  Peabody,  courses  on  Pastoral  care  and  the  con- 
duct of  worship  were  given  by  Brooke  Herford,  D.D.,  and  William 
Jewett  Tucker,  D.D.  These  lectures  were  listened  to  with  pleasure 
and  profit  by  a  large  number  of  students.  The  advanced  work  in 
Homiletics  was  successfully  carried  on  by  Edward  Hale,  A.B.,  B.D., 
who  has  for  some  years  had  charge  of  the  introductory  portion  of  the 
study  of  Homiletics. 
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The  Conferences  in  the  Departments  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments and  the  Seminary  in  that  of  Church  History  were  held  as 
usual. 

The  following  statement  represents  the  instruction  given  in  the 
School : — 

COURSES   OF  INSTRUCTION,  1891-92. 

OLD  TESTAMENT. 

Professor  Lroir.  —  Hebrew  (First  Coarse).  —  Davidson's  Grammar.  —  Half  of 
Genesis,  twenty-three  Psalms,  and  (at  sight)  several  chapters  in  the  second 
half  of  Genesis.    Shears.  6  Col.,  5  Di  v. 

Professor  Tot.  —  Hebrew  (Second  Coarse).  —  Syntax.  —  Interpretation  of  parts 
of  the  Prophets  and  the  poetical  books.    2  hours.  8  Col.,  5  Div. 

Professor  Ltok. — Kautzsch's  Aramaic  Grammar. — Daniel  and  Ezra  (Aramaic 
portions). — Targum  of  Onkelos  (Gen.  1-5,  Ex.  1-7,  20,  21,  82-84). 
2  hoars.    2d  half-year.  8  Col.,  2  Div. 

Professor  Lton.  —  Revised  Version  of  the  Old  Testament.  —  Lectures  on 
Hebrew  History  from  the  Judges  till  the  Babylonian  Exile.    2  hours. 

39  Col.,  14  Div. 

Professor  Toy. — History  of  pre-Christian  Hebrew  Literature.  1  hour.  Ist 
half-year.  5  Col.,  16  Div. 

Professor  Tor.  —  History  of  the  Hebrew  Religion,  with  comparison  of  other 
Semitic  Religions.     2  hours.  19  Col.,  9  Div. 

Professor  Ltok.  — Lyon's  Assyrian  Manual.  —  Abel  und  Winckler's  Keilschrift- 
texte  (pp.  18,  22-27).     2  hours.  2  Col.,  1  Div. 

Professor  Lton.  —  Same  books  as  in  Old  Testament  7.  In  Keilschrifttexte, 
pp.  1-26,  80,  81,  88-88,  40-45,  47,  48,  61-53,  58,  69.     2  hours.    1  Col.,  2  Div. 

NEW    TESTAMENT. 

Lectures  on  the  Text  and  Language  of  the  New  Testament.  —  Special  Study  of 
the  Parables.  —  The  Teachings  of  Jesus.    2  hours.  18  Div. 

Mr.  Chbistie.  —  Lectures  on  the  Life  of  Paul.  —  Study  of  the  Epistles. 
2  hours.  6  Div. 

Professor  Lyon.  —  Classical  Aramaic  (Syriac).  —  Grammars  of  Nestle  and 
N51deke.  —  Rddiger*s  Chrestomathy.  —  The  Pesliitto  Version  of  the  New 
Testament.     2  hours.     Ist  half-year.  8  Col.,  2  Div. 

CHURCH   HISTORY. 

Professor  Emerton.  —  The  Middle  Ages  from  Charlemagne  to  Dante.  — 
Foundation  of  the  European  States.  — The  Holy  Roman  Empire. —The 
Roman  Papacy  as  the  controlling  force  in  European  Life.  3  hours. 
2d  half-year.  lOO  Col.,  4  Div. 
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Professor  Embrton.  —  The  Era  of  the  Reformation  in  Europe  from  the  rise  of 
Italian  Humanism  to  the  close  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  1850-1563.    2  houn. 

24Col.,4Div. 

Professor  Emerton.  —  History  of  Christian  Doctrines.     2  hours.  8  Dir. 

Professor  Emerton.  —  Advanced  Study  and  Research  in  connection  with 
the  Seminary  in  Mediaeval  History.  Special  topic :  Relations  of  Church 
and  State.     1  hour.  2  Col. 

COMPARATIVE  RELIGION. 

Professor  Everett.  —  Studies  in  the  Comparative  History  of  Religions,  par- 
ticularly the  Vedic  Religion,  the  Hindu  Philosophies,  Buddhism,  Mazdaism, 
and  the  Chinese  Religions.     2  hours.  18  Col.,  9  Dir. 

THEOLOGY. 

Professor  Evereti-.  —  Systematic  Theology  begun :  The  Psychological  basis  of 
Religious  Faith.     8  hours.  9  Col.,  18  Dir. 

Professor  Everett.  —  Systematic  Theology  continued :  The  Content  of  Christian 
Faith.  An  elaborate  essay  on  some  Theological  subject  is  expected  f^om 
each  student  taking  this  course.     1  hour.  1  Col.,  23  Dir. 

HOMILETICS   AND  PASTORAL  CARE. 

Mr.  Hale.  — The  Structure  and  Analysis  of  Sermons.  13  Div. 

Mr.  Hale.  —  Each  student  writes  six  sermons  during  the  year,  three  of  vfaich 
are  preached  before  the  two  upper  classes  and  criticised  by  students  and 
Instructor;  the  rest  are  criticised  privately,  both  as  to  composition  and 
delivery,  and  are  preached  at  a  weekly  religious  exercise  of  Uie  School 
which  is  open  to  the  public.  12  DIt. 

Dr.  Herford.  —  Pastoral  Care  and  the  conduct  of  Worship.     1st  half-year. 

Dr.  Tucker.  —  Pastoral  Care  and  the  conduct  of  Worship.     2d  iialf-year. 

ELOCUTION. 

Mr.  Churchill  met  the  students,  generally  in  small  groups,  for  instmction  in 
Elocution.     He  was  here  one  day  in  the  week  during  the  year.  28  Di^. 

GENERAL  EXERCISES. 

Every  Friday  erening  there  was  preaching  in  the  Chapel  of  the  School  bf 
students.  This  was  open  to  the  public.  —  Meetings  for  Religious  Con- 
ference, conducted  by  the  students,  were  held  once  in  two  weeks.— The 
meetings  of  the  Debating  Club  alternated  with  the  above.  —  Morning 
Prayers,  conducted  by  students  and  teachers. 
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The  following  tabular  statement  represents  the  changes  in  the 
Divinity  Library  daring  the  year  ending  September  1,  1892  :  — 

Vol.  P«in. 

In  the  Library,  Oct  1,  189 1 23,200  3,671 

Added  by  purchase,  Oct.  1,  1891,  to  Sept.  30,  1892  .    .          246  4 

Added  by  gift,  Oct.  1,  1891,  to  Sept.  30,  1892  ....          542  1,187 

23,988  4,812 

Less  duplicates  sold 178       2 

28,810  4,810 

Increase  in  rolumes,  decrease  in  pamphlets  by  binding        217  810 

In  the  Library,  Oct.  1,1892 24,027  4,500 

The  chief  gift  of  the  year  was  from  the  children  of  Rev.  Dr.  Thomas 
Hill,  and  consisted  of  222  volumes  and  314  pamphlet?  f  rom  the  library 
of  their  father.  This  gift  included  a  large  number  of  the  works  of  Dr. 
Priestley,  which  with  those  we  already  possessed,  makes  our  collection 
of  his  theological  works  a  remarkably  full  one,  including  now  94  titles. 

Daring  the  year  2500  titles  were  catalogued  in  the  author  catalogue, 
and  1026  in  the  subject  catalogue.  These  numbers  are  not  as  large 
as  in  other  years.  This  is  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  the  assistants 
were  here  less  in  the  vacations  (their  number  of  hours  being  about  a 
tenth  less  than  the  year  iSef ore) ,  but  more  because  their  time  was 
given  to  other  work  besides  cataloguing.  There  were  many  respects 
in  which  matters  connected  with  the  Library  were  in  confusion,  and 
the  need  of  setting  these  in  order  seemed  more  pressing  than  the  work 
of  cataloguing  alone.  Then,  too,  as  the  Library  gains  in  importance 
there  are  more  things  to  be  attended  to,  both  by  me  and  by  the 
assistants,  if  the  Library  is  to  be  administered  as  it  should  be. 

From  Oct.  1,  1891,  to  Sept.  30,  1892,  there  were  borrowed  from 

the  stack  for  home  use  831  volumes,  and  for  hall  use  214  volumes; 

and  from  the  reserved  books  for  over-night  use  655  volumes.    Except 

in  respect  to  the  reserved  books,  these  figures  show  a  slight  increase 

over  those  of  the  year  before. 

C.  C.  EVERETT,  Dean. 
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To  THB  President  of  the  UNivERsrrY: 

Sir,  —  I  beg  to  submit  the  following  report  upon  the  Law  School 
for  the  academic  year  1891-92 :  — 

The  table  on  p.  114  gives  the  courses  of  study  and  instruction  during 
the  year,  the  names  of  the  instructors,  the  text-books  used,  the  number 
of  exercises  per  week  in  each  course,  and  the  number  of  students  who 
offered  themselves  for  examination  in  each  course  at  the  end  of  the  year. 
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Instructon 

Stadies  and  Text-books 

Exer. 

cises  per 

week. 

"No-of 

rtadenfii 

exAmined. 

FIRST  YEAR. 

Prof.  Williston 

Contracts.    LangdelPs  Cases  on  Contracts 

3 

157 

Prof.  Gray 

Property.     Gray's  Cases  on  Property,  vol. 

1,2 

2 

151 

Prof.  Smith 

Torts.     Ames's  Cases  on  Torts 

2 

155 

Prof.  Williston 

Ciril  Procedure  at  Common  Law.    Ames's 

Cases  on  Pleading 

1 

154 

Mr.  Beale 

Criminal  Law  and  Procedure.      Chaplin's 

Cases  on  Criminal  Law 

2 

145 

SECOND  YEAR. 

Prof.  Smith 

Agency.     No  text-book 

S 

71 

Prof.  WiUUton 

Bills  of  Exchange  and  Promissory  Notes. 

Ames's  Cases  on  Bills  and  Notes 

2 

40 

Prof.  Ames 

Contracts.    Keener's  Cases  on  Quasi-Con- 

tracts 

2 

86 

Prof.  Thayer 

Evidence.     No  text-book 

2 

91 

Prof.  Langdell 

Jurisdiction  and  Procedure  in  Equity.  Lang- 

Mr.  Beaie 

dell's  Cases  in  Equity  Pleading 
Law  of  Carriers.    No  text-book 

2 
2 

19 
27 

Prof.  Gray 

Property.     Gray's  Cases  on  Property,  vol. 

3,4 

2 

112 

Prof.  Thayer 

Sales  of  Personal    Property.     Langdeli's 

Cases  on  Sales 

2 

68 

Prof.  Ames 

Trusts.    Ames's  Cases  on  Trusts 
THIRD  YEAR. 

2 

106 

Prof.  Thayer 

Constitutional  Law.     No  text-book 

2 

29 

Prof.  Smith 

Corporations.    No  text-book 

2 

61 

Prof.  Langdell 

Jurisdiction  and  Procedure  in  Equity.     No 

text-book 

2 

86 

Prof.  Ames 

Partnership.    Ames's  Cases  on  Partnership 

2 

51 

Prof.  Gray 

Property.     Gray's  Cases  on  Property,  vol. 

5,6 

2 

29 

Prof.  Langdell 

Suretyship  and  Mortgage.     No  text-bo3k 

3 

17 

Prof.  Smith 

Agency.    No  text-book 

2 

12 

Prof.  Williston 

Bills  of  Exchange  and  Promissory  Notes. 

Ames's  Cases  on  Bills  and  Notes 

2 

82 

Prof.  Ames 

Contracts.    Keener's  Cases  on  Quasi-Con- 

tracts 

2 

3 

Prof.  Thayer 

Evidence.    No  text-book 

2 

4 

Prof.  Langdell 

Jurisdiction  and  Procedure  in  Equity.  Lang- 

dell's  Cases  in  Equity  Pleading 

2 

2 

Mr.  Beale 

Law  of  Carriers.    No  text-book 

2 

10 

Prof.  Thayer 

Sales  of  Personal  Property.      Langdell's 

Cases  on  Sales 

2 

4 

Prof.  Ames 

Trusts.     Ames's  Cases  on  Trusts 

2 

2 

ATTENDANCE. 
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The  following  table  exhibits  the  attendance  at  the  School  during 
the  last  twenty-two  years :  — 


Yew. 

Whole  no.  ofstu- 
dento. 

No.  present  during 
the  whole  jemr. 

No.  present  only 
part  of  the  year. 

Arerage  num- 
ber. 

1870-71 

166 

107 

68 

136 

1871-72 

138 

107 

81 

123 

1872-73 

117 

109 

8 

113 

1878-74 

141 

121 

20 

131 

1874-76 

144 

130 

14 

137 

1876-76 

173 

163 

20 

163 

1876-77 

199 

168 

31 

184 

1877-78 

196 

172 

24 

188 

1878-79 

169 

137 

32 

164 

1879-80 

177 

188 

89 

167 

1880-81 

161 

186 

26 

149 

1881-82 

161 

139 

28 

146 

1882-88 

138 

120 

18 

129 

1883-84 

160 

180 

.      20 

140 

1884-86 

166 

139 

17 

148 

1885^6 

168 

142 

16 

161 

1886-87 

188 

160 

28 

174 

1887-88 

226 

197 

28 

211 

1888-89 

226 

198 

27 

212 

1889-90 

262 

229 

33 

246 

1890-91 

286 

266 

30 

272 

1891-92 

370 

837 

33 

864 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  School  as  divided  into  classes  since 
the  establishment  of  the  three-years'  course  and  the  examination  for 
admission :  — 


Tear. 


First 

Second   .... 

Third 

Special  StadenU 


i- 
I 


00 


72 
79 


so 


63 


31 


oo 


78 


50  32 
21 
46 


47 


67 
58 
14 
32 


^ 


I 


61 
41 
26 
34 


69 
38 
20 
21 


58 
40 
22 
30 


76 
37 
17 
28 


56 
46 

17 
40 


76 
47 
24 
42 


S 


89 
55 
33 
46 


74  90 
66,59 
27  62 

58.62 


106 
73 
46 
61 


5 

Ck 
00 


143 

112 

48 

67 


In  regard  to  the  last  table,  it  is  to  be  observed  that,  although  the 
three-years'  course  went  into  operation  at  the  beginning  of  1877-78, 
there  was  no  third-year  class  until  1879-^0.  It  is  also  to  be  observed 
that  the  second-year  class  of  1877-78  did  not  take  the  three-years'  course, 
but  was  graduated  at  the  end  of  the  second  year,  that  class  having 
entered  the  School  before  the  three-years'  course  went  into  operation. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  results  of  the  examinations  for 
admission  in  each  year  since  they  were  established :  — 
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Offered   . 
Admitted 


aS 


16 
7 


eo 

00 


15 

7 


00 


18 
12 


00 


25 
13 


s 


19 
16 


00 

00 


12 
10 


12 


2 

S 


17 
11 


00 


17 

7 


00 


^ 


eo 


14 
6 


33  15 


17'11 

I 


00 


20 
10 


s 


28  38 


11 


18 


J 

The  follomng  table  exhibits  the  results  of  the  examinations  for  a 
degree  in  each  year  since  the  establishment  of  the  three-ye&ra' 
course :  — 


Year. 

First  year. 

Seoqnd  jear. 

Third  year. 

Offered. 
Passed. 

-6 

i 

Offered. 
Passed. 

• 
1 

'•6       ^ 

1  1 

Pm 

1877-78 

66      51 

15 

66       47 

19 

• 

• 

1878-79 

50      42 

8 

40       39 

1 

•                    • 

• 

1879-80 

73      69 

4 

28      26 

2 

22       18 

4 

1880-81 

45      43 

2 

49      46 

8 

18       18 

0 

1881-82 

49      44 

5 

88      37 

1 

36      33 

8 

1882-83 

46      44 

2 

36      84 

2 

21       19 

2 

1888-84 

51      41 

10 

35      81 

4 

26      25 

1 

1884-85 

61      56 

5 

30      29 

1 

23       19 

4 

1885-86 

54      48 

6 

41       38 

3 

18       18 

0 

1886-87 

66      59 

7 

40      38 

2 

26      26 

0 

1887-88 

80      70 

10 

43      34 

9 

33      32 

1 

1888-89 

72      66 

6 

58      55 

3 

80      29 

I 

1889-90 

86      76 

11 

52      49 

3 

51      47 

4 

1890-91 

107    102 

5 

62      54 

8 

47      46 

1 

1891-92 

134    130 

4 

100      91 

9 

62      55 

7 

In  regard  to  the  foregoing  table  it  is  to  be  observed  that  it  in- 
cludes no  Special  Students,  and  hence  that  all  the  applicants  ineladed 
in  it  were  either  graduates  of  colleges  or  had  passed  the  examination 
for  admission.  Of  course  this  remark  does  not  apply  to  the  second* 
year  class  of  1877-78,  and  this  accounts  in  part  for  the  much  greater 
number  of  failures  in  that  class. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  number  of  students  who  have  re- 
ceived the  honor  degree  in  each  year  since  it  was  established :  — 

1879-«0.  1880-81.  1881-82.  1882-8S.  188S-«4.  1884-8S.  188M«. 

7  8  10  10  5  5  7 


1886-87. 

1887-88. 

188&-^. 

1880-M. 

1800-01. 

1801-02. 

9 

9 

12 

14 

17 

11 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  number  of  students  who,  since  the 
establishment  of  the  three-years'  course,  have  been  examined  for  a 
degree  in  the  studies  of  any  year  without  having  been  members  of  the 
School  during  that  year :  — 


NUMBER   OF   STUDENTS. 
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Year. 

First  jear. 

Second  jear. 

Third  year. 

Offered. 
Passed. 
FaUed. 

Offered. 

Passed. 
FaUed. 

§     1       1 

1877-78 

5       2       3 

•               •               • 

1878-79 

3       2       1 

•               *               • 

1879-80 

6       4       2 

1       1       0 

5      4       1 

1880-81 

6      4      2 

4      4      0 

1881-82 

2       1       1 

10      8      2 

1882-83 

3      3      0 

3      2       1 

1883-84 

7      6       1 

3      3      0 

1884-85 

3      2       1 

6      4      2 

1885-86 

4       3       1 

2      2      0 

1886-87 

3      3      0 

4      4      0 

1887-88 

5      3      2 

1      0      1 

2      2      0 

1888-89 

12      8      4 

3      3      0 

1889-90 

7       6       1 

•       •       • 

1890-91 

11       9      2 

1       0       1 

1      1      0 

1891-92 

13     11       2 

•       •       • 

3      3      0 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  number  of  students  who  have 
entered  the  School  in  each  year  during  the  last  twenty-two  years,  and 
shows  how  many  of  them  were  graduates  of  colleges ;  and  of  the 
latter,  how  many  were  graduates  of  Harvard  and  how  many  of  other 
colleges :  — 


Tear. 

Whole  number 
of  entries. 

Gradaates  of 
coUeges. 

Harrard 
gradaates. 

Graduates  of 
other  coUeges. 

Non-gradn- 
ates. 

1870-71 

105 

CO 

19 

41 

45 

1871-72 

92 

56 

26 

30 

36 

1872-73 

87 

47 

22 

25 

40 

1878-74 

95 

58 

29 

29 

•87 

1874-76 

102 

55 

40 

15 

47 

1876-76 

119 

67 

39 

28 

52 

1876-77 

128 

77 

47 

30 

51 

1877-78 

111 

79 

47 

32 

32 

1878-79 

102 

62 

38 

24 

40 

1879-80 

124 

76 

59 

17 

48 

1880-81 

91 

60 

41 

19 

31 

1881-82 

97 

53 

29 

24 

44 

1882-83 

84 

56 

33 

23 

28 

1883-84 

86 

61 

47 

14 

25 

1884-86 

101 

79 

56 

23 

22 

1885-86 

88 

60 

35 

25 

28 

1886-87 

113 

80 

46 

34 

33 

1887-88 

134 

82 

52 

30 

52 

1888-89 

111 

77 

50 

27 

34 

1889-90 

153 

102 

66 

35 

52 

1890-91 

160 

107 

65 

42 

53 

1891-92 

211 

182 

59 

73 

79 
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The  following  table  exhibits  the  average  age  at  which  students 
have  entered  the  School  in  each  year  since  1873-74,  that  being  the 
first  year  in  which  a  record  of  ages  was  kept ;  also  the  age  at  which 
Harvard  graduates,  graduates  of  other  colleges,  and  non-graduates 
respectively,  have  entered  the  School  in  each  year  since  1873-74; 
also  the  average  age  at  which  students  have  entered  the  School  during 
the  whole  period  since  1873-74 ;  also  the  average  age  at  which 
Harvard  graduates,  graduates  of  other  colleges,  and  non-graduates 
respective!}',  have  entered  the  School  during  the  whole  period  since 
1873-74:  — 


Year. 

Of  whole  num- 
ber of  entries. 

Of  Han-ard 
graduates. 

Of  fn^duates  of 
other  colleges. 

Of  non-gradu- 
ates. 

1873-74 

28.34 

23.58 

23.76 

22.83 

1874-76 

22.71 

23.66 

22.78 

21.88 

1876-76 

22.98 

22.86 

23.28 

23.28 

1876-77 

22.33 

22.83 

22.49 

21.76 

1877-78 

23.84 

23.25 

23.83 

22.97 

1878-79 

22.66 

23.14 

22.88 

21.81 

1879-80 

23.20 

28.46 

22.77 

23.02 

1880-81 

22,86 

22.66 

23.11 

21.60 

1881-82 

22.68 

23.06 

23.73 

21.85 

1882-83 

22.73 

22.94 

23.12 

22.13 

1883-84 

22.64 

23.17 

22.86 

21.53 

1884-86 

22.68 

23.33 

22.10 

21.65 

1886-86 

22.73 

23.21 

22.84 

22.03 

1886-87 

22.90 

23.31 

24.00 

21.50 

1887-88 

22.86 

23.33 

23.42 

22.07 

1888-89 

23.07 

23.26 

28.84 

22.23 

1889-90 

22.91 

23.19 

22.88 

22.42 

1890-91 

23.29 

23.67 

23.20 

23.03 

1891-92 

22.68 

22.80 

23.63 

21.71 

1873-74  to  1891-92 

22.85 

23.19 

23.27 

22.19 

The  increase  in  the  number  of  students,  in  the  year  under  review, 
was  unprecedented,  the  total  number  in  the  School  during  the  year 
haviug  risen  from  285,  in  the  previous  year,  to  370  (370  —  285  =:  85), 
the  number  in  the  School  ^uring  the  whole  of  the  year,  from  255 
to  337  (337  —  255  =  82),  and  the  average  number,  from  272  to 
354  (354  —  272=82),  while  the  number  who  were  in  the  School 
but  a  part  of  the  year  increased  only  by  3  (33  —  30  =  3).  The 
largest  increase  in  any  previous  year  was  in  1887-88,  the  total  number 
of  students  in  the  School  during  that  year  having  risen  from  188  in 
the  previous  year  to  225  (225  — 188  =  37),  the  number  in  the  School 
during  the  whole  of  the  year,  from  160  to  197  (197  — 160  =  37),  and 
the  average  number  from  174  to  211  (211  — 174  =  37),  while  the 
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namber  who  were  in  the  School  but  a  part  of  the  year  was  un- 
changed (28  —  28  =  0).  The  year  1889-90  showed  the  same  in- 
crease in  the  total  number  of  students  in  the  School  during  the  year 
(262 —  225  =  37),  but  a  smaller  increase  in  the  number  who  were  in 
the  School  during  the  whole  of  the  year  (229  —  198  =  31) ,  as  well  as 
in  the  average  number  (245  —  212  =  33) ,  while  the  number  of  those 
who  were  in  the  School  but  a  part  of  the  year  increased  by  6 
(33  —  27  =  6). 

In  respect  to  the  number  of  students  who  entered  the  School  dur- 
ing the  year,  the  3*ear  under  review  is  also  unprecedented,  the 
number  having  risen  from  160,  in  the  previous  year,  to  211 
(211 — 160  =  51),  while  the  largest  increase  in  any  previous  year 
was  42  in  1889-90  (153  —  11 1  =  42) . 

The  year  under  review  is  also  unprecedented  in  respect  to  the  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  students  appearing  in  the  annual  Catalogue, 
the  number  having  risen  from  279,  in  the  previous  year,  to  363 
(363  —  279  =  84) ,  while  the  largest  increase  shown  in  an}'  previous 
year  was  37  in  1889-90  (254  — 217  =  37).  In  respect  to  the  distri- 
bution of  the  School  into  classes,  most  of  the  increase,  in  the  year 
under  review,  will  be  found  in  the  first  year  class  and  the  second 
year  class,  the  first  year  class  having  increased  from  106  in  the  pre- 
vious year  to  143  (143  — 106  ^  37) ,  and  the  second  year  class,  from 
73  to  112  (112  —  73  =  39). 

Of  the  students  who  entered  the  School  during  the  year  under  re- 
view, it  must  be  confessed  that  a  smaller  proportion  than  usual  were 
graduates  of  colleges,  the  proportion  being  less  than  two  thirds 
( J^  =  .626) ,  —  a  thing  which  has  happened  only  twice  before  within 
the  last  ten  years,  namely,  in  1887-88  (^=.612)  and  in  1889-90 
(^{^=.667).  In  respect  to  the  graduates  of  colleges  who  entered 
(132),  the  year  was  distinguished  for  its  great  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  graduates  of  other  colleges  than  Harvard,  the  number  of  such 
graduates  having  increased  from  42,  in  the  previous  year,  to  73 
(73  —  42  =  31),  while  the  number  of  Harvard  graduates  actually 
decreased  by  6  (65  —  59  =  6)  .* 

In  the  current  year,  while  there  has  been  an  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  students,  the  increase  has  not  been  as  large  as  was  anticipated 
a  year  ago.  The  increase  in  the  number  of  new  entries,  over  tiiose 
at  the  corresponding  date  in  1891-92,  is  indeed  only  nominal 
(210  —  205  =  5),  while  the  increase  in  the  total  number  of  students, 
as  shown  in  the  annual  Catalogues  for  1891-92  and  1892-93  respec- 
tively, is  substantial  (394  —  363  =  31).     Still,  it  is  rather  in  respect 

•  See,  however,  i»/ra,  p.  121. 
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to  the  total  namber  of  students  in  the  School  than  in  respect  to  the 
number  of  new  entries,  that  expectations  have  not  been  fully  re- 
alized. As  the  increase  in  the  number  of  new  entries  was  so  abnor- 
mally large  in  1891-92,  the  School  was  not  expected  in  the  current 
year  to  do  more  than  hold  its  own  in  res^^ect  to  new  entries.  At  all 
events,  I  do  not  think  any  one  counted  upon  its  doing  more.  It 
was  expected,  however,  that  a  larger  number  of  old  students  would 
return  to  the  School  in  the  current  year  than  have  returned  in  fact ; 
and  in  particular  that  a  larger  number  of  the  211  students  who  en- 
tered the  School  in  1891-92  would  return  to  the  School  than  have 
returned  in  fact.  Of  these  211,  only  125  ar^  now  in  the  School,  the 
remaining  86  not  having  returned.  These  86  can,  however,  be  satis- 
factorily accounted  for,  for  12  of  them  (not  an  excessively  large 
number)  withdrew  from  the  School  soon  after  entering,  were  not 
charged  any  tuition  fee,  and  their  names  did  not  appear  in  the  an- 
nual Catalogue,  while  50  failed  to  pass  the  necessary  examinations 
and,  therefore,  could  not  have  returned  to  the  School.  Of  those, 
therefore,  who  entered  in  1891-92,  and  actually  became  members  of 
the  School  (199),  149  only  were  qualified  to  return  to  the  School  in 
the  current  year,  and  all  but  24  of  these  are  now  in  the  School ;  and 
of  the  24  who  did  not  return,  8  are  known  to  have  entered  the  Scho(4 
with  the  intention  of  remaining  only  one  year,  and  two  graduated. 
Of  the  50  who  did  not  pass  the  necessary  examinations,  16  left  the 
School  before  the  end  of  the  year,  9  tried  to  pass  the  necessary  ex- 
aminations but  failed  to  pass  them,  and  the  remaining  25  did  not 
offer  themselves  for  examination  in  the  necessary  number  of  sub- 
jects. To  what  extent  a  failure  to  pass  the  necessary  examinations 
was  the  cause  of  men's  not  returning  to  the  School,  and  to  what 
extent  it  was  a  consequence  of  their  not  intending  to  return,  it  is 
impossible  to  say. 

If  we  look  at  the  composition  of  the  125  students  who  entered  in 
1891-92,  and  are  still  in  the  School,  we  find  it  to  be  very  satisfac- 
tory, for  the  125  include  every  one  of  the  14  who  passed  the  best 
examinations  in  the  studies  of  the  first  year,  and  all  but  9  of  the  75 
who  passed  the  best  examinations  in  the  same  studies. 

If  we  compare  the  several  classes  in  the  cui*rent  ^xar  with  those  of 
1891-92,  we  find  that  the  first  year  class  is  smaller  by  8,  the  second 
year  class  larger  by  7,  the  third  year  class  larger  by  21,  and  the  class 
of  Special  Students  larger  by  4.  Notwithstanding  the  large  increase 
in  the  third  year  class,  it  looks  rather  small  when  the  size  of  the  same 
class  in  1891-92  (112)  is  considered ;  but  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  second  year  class  of  1891-92  contained  no  less  than  10  mem- 
bers who,  though  they  had  not  succeeded  in  gaining  admission  into 
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the  third  year  class,  3'et  were  entitled  to  graduate  at  the  end  of  the 
year.  Even  as  it  is,  the  present  third  year  class  contains  4  men  who 
gained  admission  to  it  by  special  votes  of  the  Faculty,  and  who, 
according  to  the  rules  by  which  all  such  questions  have  heretofore 
been  governed,  would  be  in  the  second  year  class. 

The  number  of  College  graduates  who  have  entered  the  School 
thus  far  during  the  current  3'ear  (122  out  of  210)  is  less  by  10  than 
the  whole  number  who  entered  in  1891-92  (132  out  of  211)  ;  the 
number  of  Harvard  graduates  is  less  by  2  (59  —  57  =  2);  the  num- 
ber of  graduates  of  other  colleges  is  less  by  8  (73  —  65  =  8)  ;  and 
the  number  of  non-graduates  is  greater  by  9  (88  —  79  =  9).  It  is  to 
be  noted,  however,  that  12  of  the  88  non-graduates  are  Harvard  men 
who,  having  done  all  or  nearly  all  the  work  required  of  them  by  the 
College,  are  granted  a  leave  of  absence  during  the  current  year ;  and 
presumably  they  will  all  receive  their  degrees  from  the  College  in 
June  next.  For  all  practical  purposes,  therefore,  they  are  to  be  re- 
garded as  Harvard  graduates.  There  were  5  men  similarly  situated 
in  1891-92,  all  of  whom  received  their  degrees  from  the  College  in 
June  last.  If  then  we  treat  these  12  and  these  5  as  Harvard  gradu- 
ates, we  shall  have  3  less  of  College  graduates  in  the  current  year 
than  in  1891-92  (137  —  134  =  3),  5  more  Harvard  graduates 
(69  —  64  =  5) ,  and  2  more  non-graduates  (76  —  74  =  2) . 

The  falling  off  in  graduates  of  other  colleges  (73  —  65:=  8)  is 
more  than  accounted  for  by  the  falling  off  in  Yale  graduates 
(18  —  8  =:  10).  Even  with  this  falling  off,  however,  the  number  of 
Yale  graduates  who  have  entered  the  School  during  the  current  year 
(8)  is  greater  by  2  than  have  entered  in  any  previous  year  since 
1870-71,  except  the  year  1891-92  (18). 

The  current  year  is  distinguished  for  the  large  number  of  non-grad- 
uates who  were  examined  for  admission,  no  less  than  62  having  been 
examined,  and  32  having  passed  satisfactory  examinations.  In 
1891-92  only  38  were  examined,  and  only  18  passed  satisfactory  ex- 
aminations; and  yet  1891-92  surpassed  all  previous  years,  both  in 
the  number  who  were  examined,  and  the  number  who  passed  satis- 
factory examinations.  This  seems  to  indicate  that  the  exclusion 
from  the  School  hereafter  of  all  non-graduates  who  do  not  pass  the 
admission  examinations  is  likely  to  have  less  effect  in  diminishing  the 
size  of  the  School  than  it  has  been  expected  to  have.  As,  however, 
the  requirements  for  admission  are  hereafter  to  be  increased,  it  may 
be  that  a  smaller  proportion  than  heretofore  of  those  who  are  exam- 
ined will  succeed  in  passing  the  examinations. 

Since  tbe  date  of  my  last  report,  means  have  been  found  of  so  en- 
larging the  students  reading  room  as  to  give  38  more  very  desirable 
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Beats,  thus  making  242  in  all.  In  consequence  of  this  increase  of 
space  and  of  seating  capacitj*,  the  reading  room,  notwithstanding  the 
increased  size  of  the  School,  is  less  crowded  than  it  was  a  year  ago. 
The  enlargement  has  not  been  accomplished  without  considerable  ex- 
pense, but  its  expense  has  been  its  only  drawback ;  for,  so  far  from 
its  being  any  injury  to  the  building,  it  has  improved  its  interior  veiy 
materially. 

Since  the  date  of  my  last  report,  it  has  been  decided  to  increase 
the  usefulness  of  the  Library  by  providing  it  with  another  copy  of  eveiy 
set  of  English  and  American  reports  which  is  used  to  any  considera- 
ble extent.  With  a  view  to  the  speedy  accomplishment  of  this  ob- 
ject, the  Librarian  made  a  trip  to  England  during  the  last  summer 
vacation,  and,  while  there,  he  succeeded  in  purchasing,  on  very  favor- 
able terms,  1377  volumes  of  English  reports,  making,  with  extra  sets 
of  English  reports  already  belonging  to  the  Library,  1637  volumes. 
We  have  also  availed  ourselves,  and  are  still  availing  ourselves,  of 
every  good  opportunity  to  purchase  another  copy  of  every  set  of 
American  reports  of  which  another  copy  is  at  all  needed,  and  oar 
purchases  of  such  reports  already  amount  to  508  volumes.  When 
this  plan  has  been  fully  accomplished,  the  Library  will  have  three 
copies  of  all  the  more  important  sets  of  English  and  American  re- 
ports, and  of  several  sets  it  will  have  four  copies. 

One  consequence  of  this  enlargement  of  the  Library  will  be  that 
the  lower  floor  of  the  "  stack"  will  have  to  be  given  up  entirely  to 
reports ;  and  hence  all  treatises  and  statutes  will  have  to  be  relegated 
to  an  upper  and  less  accessible  floor. 

In  connection  with  the  enlargement  of  the  Library,  and  of  the  stu- 
dents reading-room,  a  second  delivery  desk  has  been  put  in,  and  is 
already  in  use.  We  now  have,  therefore,  a  delivery  desk  at  each  end 
of  the  "  stack,"  and  the  plan  is  to  have  each  delivery  desk  served  by 
a  separate  copy  of  reports,  at  its  own  end  of  the  ^^  stack." 

At  the  beginning  of  the  current  year,  it  was  found  necessaiy  to 
divide  the  first  year  class,  in  all  the  subjects  but  one,  into  two  sec- 
tions ;  and  a  consequence  of  this  has  been  to  increase  the  number  of 
lectures  per  week  (exclusive  of  lectures  on  extra  subjects  in  which  no 
examinations  are  held)  from  40  to  48 ;  and,  as  lectures  are  delivered 
on  five  daj's  only  in  each  week,  the  result  is,  that  there  are,  on  an 
average,  within  a  small  fraction  of  10  lectures  on  each  of  the  five 
days.  Moreover,  as  we  have  only  three  lecture  rooms,  it  follows 
that,  on  an  average,  three  lectures  and  a  fraction  are  delivered  in 
each  lecture  room  on  each  of  the  five  days.  This  would  not  of  course 
be  an  excessive  number,  if  the  lectures  could  be  distributed  through 
the  day.     In  fact,  however,  the  four  hours  between  9  a.m.  and  1  p.m. 
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are  bo  much  more  desirable  for  lectures  than  any  other  hours  of  the 
day,  that  it  is  quite  impracticable  to  have  lectures  at  other  hours 
merely  to  'avoid  using  the  lecture  rooms  for  too  mauy  consecutive 
hours.  Consequently,  the  north  lecture  room  is  used,  on  one  day  in 
each  week,  for  four  consecutive  houra,  and  on  the  other  four  days,  for 
two  consecutive  hours ;  the  east  lecture  room  is  used,  on  three  days  in 
each  week,  for  three  consecutive  hours,  and  on  the  other  two  days,  for 
two  consecutive  hours;  and  the  west  lecture  room  is  used,  on  one 
day  in  each  week,  for  four  consecutive  houi*s,  on  another  da}*  for 
three  consecutive  hours,  and  on  two  other  days  for  two  consecutive 
hoors. 

Upon  the  whole,  Austin  Hall  is  already  taxed  very  nearly  to  the 
utmost  limit  of  its  capacity  ;  and  if  the  School  were  likely  to  increase 
in  size  from  this  time  on,  steps  ought  to  be  speedily  taken  towards 
providing  additional  accommodation.  It  is  not  clear,  however,  that 
the  School  will  not  diminish  in  size  in  the  immediate  future  ;  for,  first, 
non-graduates  are  not  to  be  admitted  to  the  School  4iereafter  unless 
they  pass  the  admission  examinations ;  and  the  admission  examina- 
tions, which  have  heretofore  embraced  but  one  language,  are  here- 
after to  embrace  two  languages.  Secondly,  hereafter  no  student 
who  fails  in  any  3'ear  to  pass  an  examination  in  at  least  three  sub- 
jects, will  be  permitted  to  return  to  the  School  in  the  following  year. 
This  rule  is  already  in  force  as  to  the  first  year  that  a  student  is  in 
the  School,  and  hereafter  it  is  to  apply  to  any  subsequent  year. 

C.  C.  LANGDELL,  Dean. 

DSCSMBBR,  1892. 
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To  THE  PRESroENT   OF  THE   UNIVERSriT  : 

Sir,  —  As  Dean  of  the  Medical  Faculty  I  have  the  honor  to  sub- 
mit the  following  report  upon  the  Medical  School  for  the  academic 
year  1891-92 :  — 

No  very  striking  events  have  marked  the  history  of  the  School 
during  the  past  year.  The  time  of  the  members  of  the  Faculty  has, 
been  very  laigely  occupied  in  perfecting  the  details  of  the  four  years^ 
course  which,  in  accordance  with  the  announcement  made  in  the  last 
report,  has  gone  into  effect  with  the  beginning  of  the  present  aca- 
demic year.    The  entering  class  of  last  year  was  by  far  the  largest 
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that  had  ever  joined  the  School,  the  Dew  matriculants  numbering  158. 
This  circumstance  was  generally  attributed  to  the  fact  that  it  was  the 
last  opportunity  for  entering  the  School  under  the  three  years  system, 
and  a  corresponding  diminution  in  numbers  was  anticipated  for  the 
following  year  with  the  inauguration  of  the  four  years'  course.  This 
anticipation  has  however  not  been  realized,  the  entering  class  of  the 
present  year  (153  new  matriculants)  being  much  larger  than  any 
previous  class  with  the  exception  of  the  extraordinarilj'  large  one  of 
the  year  before.  It  is  of  course  too  early  to  spe^  with  positiveness 
on  the  subject,  but  the  evidence  thus  far  at  hand  seems  to  indicate 
that  this  last  step  in  the  raising  of  the  standard  of  medical  education 
is  not  likely  to  affect  the  income  of  the  School  so  seriously  as  some 
of  its  best  friends  have  feared. 

Students  entering  the  Medical  School  are  either  graduates  of 
Colleges  and  Scientific  Schools,  holding  degrees  in  letters  or  science 
and,  as  such,  admitted  to  the  School  without  examination,  or  they  are 
men  who  have  not  had  the  advantage  of  a  collegiate  education  and 
whose  fitness  to  enter  upon  the  study  of  medicine  is  tested  by  an  admis- 
sion examination.  An  enquiry  into  the  way  in  which  the  numerical 
proportions  of  these  two  classes  of  students  have  varied  during  the 
last  twenty  years  is  not  without  interest. 

From  the  following  table,  which  shows  the  total  number  of  students 
and  the  percentage  of  graduates  of  Colleges  and  Scientific  Schools  in 
the  entering  classes  of  the  School,  it  appears  that  the  ratio  of  college 
bred  men  to  the  total  number  of  the  class  increased  largely,  though 
irregularly,  during  the  first  portion  of  this  period,  reaching  a  maxi- 
mum of  53.9  %  in  1884. 


Year. 

ToUl 
No. 

Percent  of 
Graduates. 

Year. 

Totel 
No. 

Percent  of 
Graduates. 

Year. 

Total 

No. 

Pereentof 
Gradmtea. 

1872 

44 

34.1 

1879 

105 

39.0 

1886 

94 

46.8 

1878 

69 

34.7 

1880 

64 

48.4 

1887 

98 

46.0 

1874 

109 

29.8 

1881 

81 

46.9 

1888 

103 

88.8 

1876 

90 

27.7 

1882 

78 

46.1 

1889 

87 

84.4 

1876 

111 

29.7 

1888 

88 

61.1 

1890 

134 

38.0 

1877 

93 

37.6 

1884 

102 

53.9 

1891 

171 

86.8 

1878 

103 

39.8 

1885 

90 

53.3 

1892 

174 

28.2 

1 

Since  that  time  there  has  been  an  equally  marked  diminution  in  the 
ratio,  so  that  for  the  present  year  only  28.2  %  of  our  first  year 
students  are  college  bred  men,  a  ratio  which  is,  with  one  exception, 
less  than  in  any  other  year  since  1872. 
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The  following  diagram  constructed  from  the  figures  in  the  above 
table  exhibits  the  variations  in  the  percentage  of  graduates  of 
colleges  and  scientific  schools  generally,  and  also  in  the  percentage 
of  holders  of  the  Harvard  A.B.  degree. 
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The  cause  of  this  relative  diminution  in  the  number  of  what  must 
be  regarded  as  the  most  desirable  class  of  our  students  is  doubtless  a 
complicated  one,  but  among  the  influences  that  have  contributed  to 
this  result  it  is  fair  to  assume  that  the  increasing  demands  of  our 
colleges  upon  the  time  of  the  under-graduates,  and  a  growing  convic- 
tion of  the  importance  of  beginning  professional  studies  at  an  earlier 
age  than  that  at  which  most  students  obtain  the  degree  of  A.B.,  have 
played  an  important  part.  This  view  derives  confirmation  from  the 
fact  that  there  is  a  large  and  apparently  an  increasing  number  of 
stadents  in  every  entering  class  who  have  received  a  certain  amount 
of  collegiate  education,  but  have  left  their  colleges  without  taking  a 
degree. 

The  following  table  shows  how  the  number  of  this  class  of  students 
has  varied  from  year  to  year  since  1874 :  — 
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Fear. 

No. 

Year. 

No. 

Year. 

No. 

1874 

10 

1881 

12 

1888 

8 

1875 

16 

1882 

8 

1889 

9 

1876 

16 

1883 

8 

1890 

26 

1877 

U 

1884 

11 

1891 

28 

1878 

13 

1885 

11 

1892 

24 

1879 

11 

1886 

10 

1880 

7 

1887 

11 

There  are,  of  course,  many  reasons  which  induce  students  to  leare 
college  without  taking  a  degree  and  it  is  very  unsafe  to  draw  general 
conclusions  from  the  variations  in  the  total  number,  but  the  fact  that 
this  class  of  students  has  increased  in  such  a  striking  manner  daring 
the  past  three  years,  taken  in  connection  with  the  recent  great  falling 
off  in  the  number  of  college  graduates  in  our  entering  classes,  cer« 
tainlj'  suggests  the  possibility  that  there  is  a  growing  class  of  students 
who  have  reached  the  conviction  that  the  degree  of  A.B.  may  be  too 
dearly  purchased  if  it  involves  so  much  delay  in  entering  upon  a 
chosen  profession.  If  this  is  the  case  it  may  be  hoped  that  the  wants 
of  this  class  of  students  may  be  to  some  extent  supplied,  as  far  as 
Harvard  University  is  concerned,  by  the  course  in  Anatomy,  Physi- 
ology, and  Physical  Training,  recently  established  in  the  Lawrence 
Scientific  School,  but  it  would  perhaps  be  well  for  those  who  are 
responsible  for  our  methods  of  university  education  to  consider 
whether,  in  the  effort  to  raise  the  standard  of  college  education,  the 
academic  curriculum  has  not  lost  a  good  deal  of  its  value  as  a  prepar- 
ation for  a  professional  career,  and  whether  it  may  not  be  desirable 
in  the  interests  of  a  broad,  liberal  education,  to  shorten  the  period  of 
academic  training  to  meet  the  wants  of  tlie  professional  schools,  and 
to  provide  by  a  greater  development  of  the  graduate  department  for 
the  highest  kind  of  liberal  training  in  as  many  different  directions  as 
possible.  The  A.B  degree  would  then  become  the  mark  not  of  a 
liberally  educated  man  but  of  one  who  has  taken  the  first  step  in  the 
direction  of  liberal  training,  the  second  step  being  the  acquirement 
eitlicr  of  a  professional  degree,  or  of  that  of  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  or  such 
other  degree  as  may  be  adopted  to  indicate  the  completion  of  a  course 
of  liberal  study  in  the  graduate  department. 

An  enquiry  into  the  way  in  which  the  proportion  of  college  bred 
men  has  varied  in  other  Medical  Schools  may  perhaps  be  expected 
to  throw  light  uix>n  the  causes  of  the  sudden  changes  observed  at 
Harvard.  The  College  of  Pliysicians  and  Surgeons  of  New  York 
is  the  only  large  school  in  the  country,  for  which  data  are  at  hand 
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for  making  a  comparison  of  this  sort  with  our  own  institution. 
Unfortunately  the  figures  obtained  from  the  catalogues  of  this  School 
lose  something  of  their  significance  from  the  fact  that  the  students  are 
not  classified,  as  at  Harvard,  according  to  years  of  study,  but  they 
are  nevertheless  presented  as  not  without  interest  in  the  discussion  of 
this  question. 

The  following  table  shows  the  total  number  of  students  and  per- 
centage of  those  holding  degrees  in  letters  or  science  (A.B.,  B.A., 
A.M.,  B.S.,  S.B.,  S.D.,  Ph.D.,  and  Ph.B.)  in  the  successive  sessions 
of  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  New  York,  from  1872  to 
1892:  — 


Year. 

Total  No. 

Ffercent. 

Year. 

Total  No. 

Percent. 

1872 

859 

16.7 

1888 

505 

23.9 

1878 

887 

16.5 

1884 

490 

24.6 

1874 

452 

17.9 

1885 

502 

23.9 

1875 

411 

21.4 

1886 

606 

20.1 

1876 

489 

22.7 

1887 

809 

18.4 

1877 

413 

20.8 

1888 

701 

23.9 

1878 

485 

22.8 

1889 

619 

26.3 

1879 

513 

21.2 

1890 

534 

30.5 

1880 

555 

19.6 

1891 

570 

34.7 

1881 

547 

21.9 

1892 

642 

32.5 

1882 

543 

21.5 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  table  here  given  that  between  the  years  1872 
and  1887  the  number  of  students  having  a  collegiate  education  varied 
from  16.5  to  24.6  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number  of  students,  but 
that  during  the  last  four  years  the  ratio  has  been  much  larger,  rising 
in  1891  to  34.7  per  cent.  The  fact  that  the  ratio  of  college  bred  men 
has  been  rising  in  the  New  York  School  while  it  has  been  falling  at 
Harvard  might  suggest  the  conclusion  that  this  class  of  students 
finds  superior  attractions  in  the  former  institution.  There  are,  how- 
ever, circumstances  connected  with  the  recent  history  of  the  New 
York  School,  to  which  my  attention  has  been  kindly  called  by  Dr. 
J.  G.  Curtis,  and  which  serve  to  explain  much  of  the  recent  rise  in 
the  percentage  of  college  graduates.  The  year  1888  was  the  first 
year  in  which  an  entrance  examination  was  required.  This  reduced 
the  total  number  of  matriculants  from  809  to  701,  but  did  not  affect 
the  college  bred  men ;  hence  the  percentage  rose.  1890  was  the  first 
year  in  which  the  State  of  New  York  took  charge  of  the  entrance 
examination,  applying  it  to  all  schools  alike.  The  total  matriculants 
i^ain  fell  from  619  to  534,  causing  as  before,  a  relative  increase  in 
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the  college  men.  The  increased  percentage  of  the  last  two  years  is, 
however,  associated  with  an  increased  and  not  a  diminished  number 
of  students,  and  is  therefore  a  scarce  of  gratification. 

Whatever  may  be  the  explanation  of  the  fluctuations  in  the  pro- 
portion of  students  having  a  collegiate  education  in  the  Medical 
Schools  of  the  country,  the  phenomenon,  in  Hai*vard  University  at 
least,  is  sufficiently  striking  to  attract  the  attention  of  all  who  are 
interested  in  methods  of  university  education. 

The  special  work  done  in  the  Medical  School,  in  addition  to  the 
regular  instruction  as  set  forth  in  Table  IV.,  may  be  summarized  as 
follows :  — 

Anatomy.  —  The  collection  of  large  models  of  bones  to  which  allu- 
sion has  been  made  in  previous  reports  is  now  so  far  advanced  as 
to  call  for  a  more  comprehensive  account.  These  models  which  are 
made  of  paper  pulp  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Emerton,  under  the  direction  of  the 
Pix)fessor  of  Anatomy,  are  remarkable  for  their  accuracy  and  for 
their  extreme  lightness.  The  collection  embraces  upwards  of  twenty 
models,  representing  all  the  principal  bones  of  the  body  enlarged 
from  three  to  six  diameters.  The  latest  addition  is  a  model  of  the 
base  of  the  skull  and  face  enlarged  six  times  and  conveniently  mounted 
for  demonstration.  The  whole  collection  supplies  to  the  Anatomical 
Department  what  are  believed  to  be  absolutely  unrivalled  facilities 
for  teaching  osteology  in  a  large  lecture  room. 

Histology  and  Embryology.  —  Professor  Minot  has  completed  his 
work  on  Human  Embryology,  an  octavo  volume  of  over  800  pages, 
with  numerous  illustrations. 

Dr.  E.  S.  Abbot  has  carried  on  a  series  of  studies  on  the  histology 
of  the  nervous  system. 

The  demands  upon  the  laboratory  have  grown  very  rapidly,  owing 
to  the  increasing  recognition  of  the  importance  of  the  microscope  to 
the  practitioner,  the  class  room  has  been  enlarged  and  the  supply  of 
apparatus  increased. 

Physiology.  —  Mr.  R.  E.  Edes  and  Mr.  C.  A.  Ewald  have 
continued  their  investigations  alluded  to  in  the  last  report,  and 
have  published  their  results  in  the  Journal  of  Physiology. 

Chemistry. — Professor  E.  S.  Wood  has  continued  his  investiga- 
tions into  the  time  required  for  the  complete  elimination  of  arsenic 
from  the  system  and  on  the  restoration  of  the  blood  corpuscles  in 
dried  blood  stains.     The  result  of  this  work  will  soon  be  published. 
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The  stady  of  the  urine  in  cases  of  uraemia  undertaken  in  cooperation 
with  Dr.  F.  C.  Shattack,  has  also  been  continned. 

Professor  Hills  has  continued  his  study  of  chronic  arsenical  poison- 
ing. 

Pathology.  —  A  great  deal  of  work  has  been  done  in  the  patholog- 
ical laboratory  in  the  study  of  specimens,  reports  on  autopsies,  etc., 
the  results  of  which  are  embodied  in  papers  published  in  Journals 
and  Transactions  of  Medical  Societies,  and  are  not  directly  credited 
to  the  laboratory. 

Bacteriology.  —  The  work  in  this  department  has  been  much  inter- 
fered with  by  the  sickness  of  those  connected  with  it.  Owing  to 
Dr.  Ernst's  illness  last  winter,  and  to  the  slow  recovery  of  his  usual 
strength,  he  has  been  unable  to  do  more  than  keep  up  the  regular 
instruction  required. 

Early  in  the  spring  the  laboratory  suflfered  a  severe  loss  in  the 
death  of  Dr.  J.  A.  Jeffries,  whose  work  had  been  of  the  highest  order 
during  the  last  few  years. 

The  prolonged  illness  of  Dr.  S.  C.  Martin,  lasting  now  over  a  year, 
has  made  the  completion  of  his  extremely  impoi*tant  and  promising 
researches  upon  Vaccine  Virus  out  of  the  question. 

Dr.  A.  K.  Stone  has  carried  on  his  investigations  of  the  organisms 
occurring  in  sui^eons'  silks,  and  together  with  Dr.  Henry  Jackson 
is  conducting  certain  experimental  work  upon  Diptheria. 

Dr.  Alexander  Burr  has  made  a  long  series  of  experiments  on  the 
cultivation  of  the  fungus  of  Actinomycosis. 

GhildrerCs  Diseases.  —  The  establishment  of  a  Milk  Laboratory  in 
this  city  under  the  control  of  the  Professor  of  Diseases  of  Children, 
is  regarded  as  marking  an  important  advance  in  Infant  Feeding  and 
Therapeutics.  Food  for  children  can  here  be  prepared  with  all  the 
precision  that  is  attainable  in  putting  up  a  physician's  prescription  at 
a  drug  store. 

The  whole  number  of  students  in  attendance 

a 

During  the  year  was 418 

During  the  first  term 399 

During  the  second  term 407 

Of  these  185  had  literary  or  scientific  degrees. 
There  were  75  applicants  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  in 
the  three-years'  course,  of  whom  8  were  rejected. 
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There  were  27  applicants  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine 
in  the  four-years'  course,  of  whom  one  was  rejected ;  13  of  these 
students  received  the  degree  cum  laudey  and  9  received  the  degree 
of  Master  of  Arts  together  with  that  of  Doctor  of  Medicine. 

The  fourth  class  was  composed  of  34  students. 


The  scholarships  were  awarded  as  follows :  — 

l8t  Barringer  Scholarship,  J.  E.  Loreland 
2d         **  "  J.  Selva .   .   . 


Faculty  *'  J.  B.  Ogden  . 

C.  B.  StevenB 
T.  H.  Carter  . 


ft  ti 


8d  ClaM. 
8d      '« 
3d      *' 
3d      •' 
2d 


«< 


*'  H.  L.  Houghton    .      2d      ** 

Cheever  '*  C.  L.  Mix  ....      Ist     '* 

The  Faculty  awarded  two  gratuities  of  $100  each  to 

P.  F.  Silva dd  Class. 

A.  H.  Lindstrom 2d      <« 

The  usual  statistics  of  the  School  will  be  found  in  the  appended 

tables. 

H.  P.  BOWDITCH,  Dean. 


COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION,  1891-92. 

FIRST  CLASS. 

Descriptiye  Anatomy.  —  Professor  Dwioht.    Three  exercises  per  week. 

170  stodents. 

Practical  and  Applied  Anatomy.  —  Asst.  Professor  M.  H.  Ricbardsoh.    Three 
exercises  per  week,  November  till  May. 

Practical  Anatomy,  Recitations,  and  Exercises  in  Dissection.  —  Drs.  MnrBB, 
CoKANT,  MuNRO,  and  Bryant.    Six  exercises  per  week,  November  till  May. 

Laboratory  Exercises  in  Histology. — Professor  C.  S.  Minot,  and  Drs.  Qvuict 
and  Greene.     Two  exercises  per  week,  Ist  half-year ;  three,  2d  half-yetr. 

Histology.  —  Professor  C.  S.  Minot.    Sixteen  lectares. 

Embryology.  —  Professor  C.  S.  Minot.    Eight  lectures. 

Systematic  and  Experimental  Physiology. — Professor  BowDrrcH.    Fo1lrexe^ 
cises  per  week.  183  studenU. 

Laboratory  Exercises  in  Experimental  Physiology.  — Dr.  Cardwbll.   Noyember 

till  May. 
Medical  Chemistry.  —  Professor  Wood.    Two  exercises  per  week,  2d  half-yetr. 

General  and  Analytical  Chemistry.  —  Professor  Hills.    Two  exercises  per  week, 
with  ten  additional  exercises.  100  students. 

Practical  Exercises  in  the  Laboratory  for  General  Chemistry.  — Professor  Hills, 
and  Drs.  Harrington  and  Worcbstbr.    Fiye  exercises  per  week. 

Hygiene.  —  Dr.  Harrington.     Eighteen  lectures  and  demonstrations. 
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SECOND   CLASS. 

Topographical  and  Adranced  Anatomy. — Professor  D wight.      One  exercise 
per  week.  131  students. 

Practical  and  Applied  Anatomy.  —  Asst.  Professor  M.  H.  Richardson.    Three 
exercises  per  week,  November  till  May. 

Practical  Anatomy,  with  Exercises  in  Dissection.  —  Drs.   Mixteb,   Conakt, 
MuKBO,  and  Brtakt.    Fire  exercises  per  week,  till  May. 

Medical  and  Toxicological  Chemistry.  —  Professor  Wood.    Two  exercises  per 
week,  1st  half-year.  183  students. 

Practical  Exercises  in  Laboratory  for  Medical  Chemistry.  —  Professor  Wood 
and  Dr.  Wentworth.    Five  exercises  per  week. 

General  Pathology  and  Pathological  Anatomy.  — Professor  Fitz.    Two  exercises 
per  week.  129  students. 

Special  Pathological  Anatomy,  with  Demonstrations.  —  Professor  Fitz.     Two 
exercises  per  week. 

Laboratory  Exercises  in  Pathological  Histology.  —  Drs.  Whitket  and  Mallort. 
Two  exercises  per  week. 

Practical    Instruction   in    Performing   Autopsies.  —  Professor   Fitz    and   Dr. 
Mallort.    Throughout  the  year. 

Clinical  Medicine,  including  one  weekly  conference.  —  Professors  Shattuck 
and  Mason,  and  Drs.  Garland  and  Vickert.     Seven  exercises  per  week. 

Practical  Instruction  in  Auscultation  and  Percussion.  —  Drs.  Garland,  Gannett, 
and  WiTHiNOTON.     Six  exercises  per  week,  1st  half-year. 

Recitations  in  Theory  and  Practice.  —  Dr.  Cutler.    Two  exercises  per  week. 

Laryngoscopy.  —  Professor  Kniobt  and  Dr.  Hooper.     Six  exercises  per  week, 
1st  half-year. 

The  Application  of  Bandages  and  Apparatus.  —  Dr.  Burrell.    Six  exercises  per 
week,  October  till  January. 

Clinical  Surgery. — Professor  Warren.    Two  exercises  per  week. 

Clinical  Surgery.  —  Professor  Porter.    Three  exercises  per  week. 

Clinical  Surgery.    Practical  Exercises.  —  Drs.  Elliot,  Harrington,  Monks* 
Burrell,  and  Watson.     Throughout  the  year. 

Therapeutics.  —  Dr.  Harrington.    Two  exercises  per  week.  189  students. 

Paediatrics.  —  Asst.  Professor  Rotch.    Two  exercises  per  week  for  two  months. 

THIRD   CLASS. 

Theory  and  Practice  of  Obstetrics.  —  Professor  W.  L.  Richardson.      Two 
exercises  per  week.  79  students. 

Recitations  in  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Obstetrics.  —  Dr.  C.  M.  Green. 
One  exercise  per  week. 

Operative  Obstetrics.  —  Dr.  C.  M.  Green.     Twelve  practical  exercises. 

Practical  Instruction  in  Clinical  Obstetrics.  —  Drs.  C.  M.  Green,  Reynolds, 
and  TowNSEND.    Throughout  the  year. 
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Obstetrical  Conference.  —  Professor  W.  L.  Richabdsoh,  and  Drs.  C.  M.  Gssnr, 
Retvolds,  and  Towhsend.    One  exercise  per  week  after  December. 

Theory  and  Practice  of  Physic.  —  Professor  Fitz.  Two  exercises  per  week, 
2d  half-year.  77  stndenta. 

Clinical  Medicine,  including  one  weekly  conference.  —  Professors  Shattdcx 
and  Mason,  and  Drs.  Gablamd  and  Vickert.  Seven  exercises  per 
week.  77  students. 

Surgery  and  Surgical  Pathology.  —  Professor  Wabbbm.  Two  exercises  per 
week.  72  students. 

Clinical  Surgery.  —  Professor  Cheetbb,  and  Drs.  Gat,  Bollbs,  Bbadfobd, 
Post,  and  Gayik.    Three  exercises  per  week. 

Clinical  Surgery. — Professors  Pobtbb  and  Wabbkk,  Asst.  Professor  M.  H. 
RiCHABDSON,  and  Drs.  Beach,  Homams,  and  Cabot.  One  exercise  per 
week. 

Clinical  Surgery  (conference) .  —  Professor  Pobtbb.     One  exercise  per  week. 

79  students. 

Surgical  Anatomy  and  Operative  Surgery.  —  Professor  Pobtbb.  Two  exercises 
per  week  m  March  and  April. 

Operative  Surgery. — Professor  Pobteb,  Asst.  Professor  M.  H.  Richardsok, 
and  Drs.  Mixtbb,  Conant,  Munbo,  Monks,  Elliot,  Habbinoton,  Bubbbll, 
Watson,  and  Scuddeb.    Fifteen  practical  exercises. 

Surgical  Landmarks.  —  Dr.  Monks.    Ten  Exercises. 

Diseases  of  the  Eye.  — Professor  Wadswobth.    Two  exercises  per  week. 

Diseases  of  the  Skin.  —  Professor  White.     One  exercise  per  week. 

Clinical  Dermatology.  —  Professor  Whitb.    One  exercise  per  week. 

Gynaecology.  —  Professor  Bakeb.     One  exercise  per  week.  48  stadenit. 

Clinical  Gynaecology.  —  Professor  Bakeb.  Two  exercises  per  week,  2d  hslf* 
year. 

Clinical  Gynaecology.  —  Dr.  Dayenpobt.  Two  exercises  per  week,  Ist  half- 
year. 

Practical  Diagnosis  and  Treatment  of  Syphilis.  —  Dr.  Post.  One  exercise  per 
week  till  February. 

Practical  Diagnosis  and  Treatment  of  Diseases  of  the  Ear.  —  Professors  Bla0 
and  J.  O.  Gbeen.    One  exercise  per  week,  January  till  April. 

Anatomy,  Physiology,  and  Diseases  of  the  Ear. — Professor  Blakb.  Two 
exercises  per  week  for  three  months. 

Practical  Diagnosis  and  Treatment  of  Diseases  of  Children.  —  Asst.  Professor 
RoTCH.    Two  exercises  per  week.  26  studentf. 

Practical  Diagnosis  and  Treatment  of  Diseases  of  the  Nervous  Syttem.— 
Dr.  Putnam.     One  exercise  per  week. 

Mental  Diseases.  —  Dr.  Fisheb.     Two  exercises  per  week,  2d  half-year. 

Legal  Medicine,  with  Demonstrations.  —  Asst.  Professor  Dbapbb.  Two  exer- 
cises per  week,  1st  half-year. 
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FOURTH  CLASS. 

Clioical  Medicine.  — Professor  Frrz.    One  exercise  per  week  for  one  month. 

Clinical  Medicine.  —  Dr.  Gablakd.    One  exercise  per  week  for  six  mof^ths. 

Clinicsi  Medicine.  —  Dr.  Gannett.    One  exercise  per  week  for  seven  months. 

Clinical  Medicine.  —  Dr.  Vickery.    One  exercise  per  week  for  three  months. 

Clinical  Surgery.  —  Dr.  Gay.     Two  exercises  per  week  for  two  months. 

Clinical  Surgeiy.  —  Dr.  Bubbell.    Two  exercises  per  week  for  three  months. 

Operatiye  Surgery. — Professor  Pohtbb,  Asst.  Professor  M.  H.  Richabdson, 
and  Drs.  Mixteb  and  Monks.    Practical  Exercises.  8  students. 

Orthopedic  Surgery.  —  Dr.  Bbadfobd.   Two  exercises  per  week  for  two  months. 

Clinical  Obstetrics.  —  Professor  W.  L.  Richabdson  and  Dr.  C.  M.  Gbbbn. 
Two  exercises  per  week  for  fire  months.  17  students. 

Operatiye  Obstetrics.  —  Professor  W.  L.  Richabdson  <  and  Dr.  C.  M.  Gbbsn. 
Practical  exercises.  21  students. 

Ophthalmoscopy.  —  Professor  Wadswobth.    Two  exercises  per  week. 

7  students. 

Dermatology. — Professor  White.    Two  exercises  per  week.  18  students. 

Clinical  Gynaecology.  —  Professor  Bakeb  and  Drs.  Dayenpobt,  Stbono,  and 
Swift.     Two  exercises  per  week.  24  students. 

Operatiye  Gynaecology.  —  Professor  Bakeb  and  Drs.  Dayenpobt,  Stbono,  and 
Swift.     Ten  exercises. 

Diseases  of  Children.  —  Asst.  Professor  Rotgh.    Two  exercises  per  week  for 
three  months.  33  students. 

Diseases  of  the  Nervous  System.  —  Drs.  Walton  and  Knapp.    Two  exercises 
per  week  for  four  months. 

Mental  Diseases.  —  Dr.  Fisheb.     Two  exercises  per  week  for  four  months. 

Mental  Diseases.  —  Dr.  Cowlbs.    One  exercise  per  week  for  three  months. 

Laryngology.  —  Professor   Knight.      Three    exercises    per    week   for   three 
months.  2  students. 

Otology.  —  Professors  Blake  and  J.  O.  Gbeen.    Three  exercises  per  week  for 
eight  months.  3  students. 

Legal  Medicine.  —  Asst.  Professor  Dbapbb.    Two  exercises  per  week,  1st  half- 
year.  9  students. 

Legal  Medicine.  —  Dr.  Habbis.    Demonstrations. 

Syphilis.  —  Dr.  Gbeenouoh.     Two  lectures  a  week  for  four  months. 

Ovarian  Tumors.  —  Dr.  Hon ans.    Six  lectures ;  clinical  exercises. 

Hygiene.  —  Dr.  Duboin.    Sixteen  lectures.  6  students. 

Oenito-urinary  Surgery.  —  Drs.  Cabot  and  Watson.    One  exercise  per  week 
for  seven  months. 

Bacteriology.  —  Dr.  Ebnst.    One  exercise  per  week  for  four  months.    1  student. 
Cookery. — Boston  Cooking  School.    Two  exercises  per  week  for  one  month. 
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TABLE  II.  —  SHOWING  NUMBER  OF  TERMS  SPENT  AT  THE 

SCHOOL  BY  GRADUATES. 


1883. 

1884. 

1885. 

1880. 

1887. 

1888. 

1880. 

1800. 

1801. 

isn. 

Spent  six 
terms  . 

67 

88K 

67 

63 

90i 

72 

9ii 

83 

86* 

4 
4* 

77 

88K 

51 

93)( 

58 

88« 

62 

90 

Spent  five 
terms  . 

4 

6* 

0 

3 
4i 

3 

4* 

4 

4i 

2 

2 

8K 

2 
9)1 

1 

1 

Spent  four 
terms  . 

4 

fin 

2 
8)( 

0 

4 

4 

1 
1% 

3 

6 

9K 

1 

1 

Spent  three 
terms  . 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Spent  two 
terms  . 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

3 
3U 

1 

0 

2 
a* 

I 

Total  grad- 
uated . 

76* 

59* 

73* 

79« 

98* 

87« 

56' 

66« 

66» 

93'« 

1  Indades  six  stadents  of  the  fourth  dsM. 

*  Inclodes  nine  students  of  the  fourth  clmss. 

*  Includes  three  students  of  the  fourth  class. 
^  Includes  nine  students  of  the  fourth  clsss. 

*  Includes  eleren  students  of  the  fourth  dnss. 


*  Includes  eleyen  students  of  the  fonxtii  class. 
Y  Includes  seyen  students  of  the  f6urth  class. 

*  Includes  thirteen  students  of  the  ibnrth  dan. 

*  Indudes  seyenteen  students  of  the  fourth  dasi. 
u>  Indudes  tirent74iz  students  of  the  fiMBth  class. 


TABLE  ni.  —  STATISTICS   OF  EXAMINATIONS. 


EXAMINATIONS  FOE  ADMISSION. 


1892. 


June 


Sept. 


f  Offered 


Fhysics. 
.50 


I  Conditioned    6 

/Offered  .   .  65 
l  Conditioned  18 


Latin. 
45 

7 

49 
12 


English. 
52 
0 

65 
0 


SlectiTe. 
51 

7 

57 
8 


B^Jectcd. 


TABLE  IV. 


SUMMKB  COUBSBB. 

Gmaduatb  CouBsn. 

1889. 

1800. 

1801. 

1802. 

1888-80. 

1880-00. 

1800-01. 

i8n-«. 

Courses  taken .   .   . 

Students 

Receipts 

54 

33 

81250 

60 

45 

$1425 

77 

65 

$1817 

84 

67 

$1865 

27 
22 

$617 

64 

32 

$1295 

145 
43 

$2187 

58 
83 

11240 
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THE  DENTAL  SCHOOL. 

To  THE  President  of  the  Uniyersitt  : 

Sib,  —  As  Dean  of  the  Dental  Faculty  I  beg  to  submit  the  follow- 
ing report  upon  the  Dental  Department  for  the  year  1891-92  :  — 

The  number  of  students  has  been  fifty-one,  divided  as  follows: 
for  the  first,  or  Freshman,  year,  twenty-one;  for  the  second  year, 
comprising  both  second  and  third  year  students,  under  the  old  regu- 
lation permitting  one  year's  study  with  a  dentist  or  physician,  there 
were  twenty-nine,  which  may  be  sub-divided  into  second  year  stu- 
dents thirteen,  and  third  year  students  sixteen,  according  as  they 
were  to  complete  their  time  in  the  School  in  one  or  two  years.  The 
number  of  graduates  was  fourteen. 

The  studies  of  the  first  year,  with  the  exception  of  Elementary 
Practical  Operative  Dentistry,  are  wholly  in  the  Medical  School, 
under  the  teachers  of  that  School,  Professors  Dwight  and  Bowditch 
and  Associate  Professor  Hills.  The  studies  with  them  are  the  same 
as  those  of  the  Medical  classes,  and  they  pass  the  same  final  exami- 
nations at  the  end  of  the  year.  These  studies  are  General  Anatomy, 
indnding  dissection.  Physiology,  and  General  Descriptive  Chemistry, 
with  abundant  laboratory  work.  In  order  to  be  advanced  to  the 
second  year  studies,  every  student  must  have  passed  two  out  of  these 
three  studies.  Failing  to  do  this,  he  is  relegated  to  the  Medical 
studies.  Dra.  Monks,  Worcester,  and  Walton,  also  of  the  corps  of 
Medical  School  instructors,  give  instruction  of  a  very  interesting  and 
valuable  character  to  students  during  their  second  and  third  years,  in 
Surgical  Pathology,  Dental  Chemistry,  and  Neurology  respectively. 
The  professors  and  instructors  of  the  Dental  School  also  give 
lectares  on  the  subjects  of  their  respective  branches.  Operative 
and  Mechanical  Dentistry,  Dental  Pathology,  Orthodontia,  Materia 
Medica  and  Therapeutics,  Oral  Anatomy  and  Physiology,  and  Bacteri- 
ology. Dentistry  proper,  being  in  its  aims  and  results  mainly 
a  practical  study  requiring  manipulative  skill,  to  acquire  which 
demands  much  time  and  great  practice,  necessarily  calls  for  the  largest 
part  of  the  students'  time.  The  Dental  lectures  occupy  a  little  more 
than  one  hour  of  each  week-day,  and  the  rest  of  the  time  is  devoted 
to  practical  work  in  the  Mechanical  and  Operative  Infirmaries.  These 
Infirmaries,  while  affording  the  students  ample  opportunities  for 
practice,  are  really  Hospitals  where  the  poor  can  obtain  relief  from 
some  of  the  most  terribly  acute  suffering  endured  by  man,  can  have 
their  teeth  cared  for,  artificial  teeth  inserted  where  needed,  irregular 
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and  deformed  dentures  straightened ,  artificial  vela  inserted  for  the 
closure  of  cleft  palates,  and  fractured  jaws  restored  to  usefulness. 
These  functions  of  our  Infirmaries  are  seemingly  not  understood; 
our  Infirmaries  are  regarded  as  places  for  the  relief  of  pains  from 
decaying  teeth.  This  is  of  course  a  large  part  of  their  functions,  but 
the  other  functions  ought  not  to  be  overlooked.  Patients  are  never 
wanting  in  either  department,  and  our  students  have  ample  opportu- 
nities for  practice  in  every  kind  of  operation,  many  cases  appearing 
at  the  Infirmaries  which  are  rarely  seen  in  private  practice.  The 
treatment  of  cleft  palates  and  of  fractured  jaws  is  getting  to  be 
recognized  among  surgeons  as  specialties  of  dentistry,  and,  therefore, 
many  such  cases  are  sent  to  us  fnm  private  medical  practitiooers, 
and  even  from  the  hospitals. 

Clinical  instruction  of  a  very  valuable  and  interesting  kind  his 
been  given  to  the  students  of  the  Operative  Department  by  Drs. 
D.  M.  Clapp,  William  P.  Cooke,  W.  H.  Potter,  and  Charles  H.  Taft. 
In  this  department,  besides  the  demonstrator,  who  gives  all  his  time 
five  afternoons  of  eac^  week,  there  are  five  clinical  instroctorB, 
each  o^  whom  devotes  one  afternoon  in  every  week  to  the  class. 
These  have  all  given  faithful  and  efl9cient  instruction.  They  have  all 
accepted  appointments  for  another  year's  service,  except  Dr.  C.  H. 
Taft,  whose  acceptance  of  an  appointment  in  an  institution  in 
Chicago  obliged  him  to  decline. 

This  was  the  last  year  under  the  old  rule,  which  allowed  one  year 
to  be  spent  in  an  ofilce  out  of  the  three  years'  study  required  for  the 
degree.  A  three  years'  attendance  at  the  School  is  hereafter  oom- 
pulsory.  This  change  necessitated  the  appointment  of  additional 
instructors  for  the  ensuing  year  (now  current)  inasmuch  as  the 
classes  heretofore  united  as  second  and  third  year  students  can  be 
separated  and  receive  separate  instruction. 

The  great  increase  in  the  number  of  students  has  made  necessary 
the  purchase  of  several  new  operating  chairs  and  their  tables,  still 
further  crowding  an  already  over-crowded  room,  and  emphasizing  the 
need,  already  spoken  of  in  previous  reports,  of  more  room  and  more 
light.  If,  in  coming  years,  the  number  of  students  increase  as  io 
yeara  past,  it  will  be  impossible  in  our  preseut  quarters  to  give  them 
all  the  opportunities  to  which  they  are  entitled.  What  is  true  of  the 
operative  room  is  true  to  even  a  greater  degree  in  the  mechaaical 
room.  It  is  already  impracticable  to  obtain  proper  light  for  all  the 
workers,  and  with  any  increase  in  numbers  the  inconveniences  will 
become  extreme. 

At  the  close  of  the  year,  after  three  years'  of  acceptable  service 
as    demonstrator    of    Operative    Dentistry,   Dr.   Clifford    declined 
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reappointment  and  Dr.  Joaeph  T.  Paul  was  appointed  to  the  position 
for  the  next  year.  The  assistant  demonstrators  in  this  department, 
Drs.  Gay,  Perkins,  and  Bronillet,  rendered  excellent  service  in  the 
extracting  and  surgical  room,  relieved  the  demonstrator  from  some 
of  his  many  dnties,  and  enabled  him  to  give  greatly  needed  attention 
to  others. 

The  clinical  lecturers,  Drs.  Clapp  and  Potter,  have  accepted 
appointments  for  another  year,  while  Dr.  William  P.  Cooke  has  been 
appointed  instructor  in  crown  and  bridge  work.  For  the  Operative 
Department,  a  gift  of  a  set  of  instruments  for  oral  sm^ery  of  the 
value  of  seventy-five  dollars  has  been  received  from  Dr.  T.  M. 
Dillingham  and  Mr.  A.  C.  Barron,  also  a  Harvard  Surgical  Chair  from 
Mr.  C.  B.  FQlebrown. 

To  the  Mechanical  Department  there  were  appointed  early  in  the 
year  five  assistant  demonstrators  without  salaries,  all  of  whom  have 
given  valuable  aid  ;  they  have  assisted  the  demonstrator  in  the  more 
rudimentary  work,  and  enabled  him  to  give  his  time  and  efforts  to  the 
higher  instruction  and  to  the  care  of  the  patients.  Dr.  Moriarty,  the 
demonstrator  of  this  department,  has  been  exceptionally  faithful  and 
earnest  in  his  work,  and,  by  systemizing  it,  has  added  greatly  to  its 
efficiency.  He  has  been  appointed  for  another  year.  Dr.  Brackett 
reports  that,  in  addition  to  his  regular  lectures,  he  has  brought  before 
his  class  a  number  of  patients  whose  cases  illustrated  particular  forms 
of  disease  of  which  he  was  speaking.  Dr.  Stanton  has  given  twenty- 
six  lectures  on  Oral  Anatomy  and  Physiology,  and  eight  on  Bacteri- 
ology. Dr.  Smith  gave  a  lecture  or  clinic,  or  both,  on  every 
Thursday  of  the  year,  excluding,  of  course,  vacations.  Some  twenty- 
five  cases  of  deformed  teeth  and  mouth  were  treated  by  the  students 
with  excellent  results.  His  subject  being  a  very  important  one  in 
practice,  the  class  have  taken  a  great  interest  in  the  course,  and  have 
derived  great  benefit  from  it. 

The  amount  of  didactic  instruction  during  the  year  has  been  as 
follows :  — 

Professor  Bbackbtt.     Dental  Pathology.    35  lectures. 

**         FiLLBBROWN.     Operative  Dentistry.     32  lectures. 

**        Chaitdler.    Mechanical  Dentistry.     30  lectures. 
Asst.  Professor  Bbioos.    Af&teria  Medica  and  Therapeutics.    25  lectures. 
Instmctor  Stahton.    Oral  Anatomy  and  Physiology,  and  Bacteriology.    84  lec> 
tnres. 

**         Smith.    Orthodontia.    36  lectures. 

**        Monks.    Surgical  Pathology.     10  lectures. 

••         Walton.    Neurology.    6  lectures. 

**         WoBCBSTBB.    Dental  Chemistry.     10  lectures. 

*'         Hopkins.     Crown  and  Bridge  Work.     16  lectures. 
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Many  of  these  lectures  have  been  accompanied  by  clinics,  which 
added  greatly  to  their  interest  and  valae. 

By  vote  of  the  Faculty,  Dr.  Waldo  E.  Boardman  was  appointed 
Curator  of  our  Museum,  which  had  hitherto  been  left  mostly  to  itself, 
specimens  being  simply  placed  in  the  cases  without  care  or  order. 
A  committee  was  appointed  to  assist  him.  He  at  once  began  the 
work  of  arrangement,  devoting  to  it  his  leisure  hours  and  even  his 
vacations,  until  a  revolution  had  been  effected,  and  we  have  now  a 
small,  but  well  arranged,  Museum,  each  article  being  labelled, 
numbered,  and  put  in  its  proper  place.  It  has  also  been  catalogued, 
and  the  Catalogue  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  printer.  When  com- 
pleted, it  is  to  be  distributed  to  all  the  Alumni  whose  addresses  are 
known.  It  is  hoped  in  this  way  to  excite  an  interest  in  the  matter 
among  our  graduates,  calling  their  attention  to  the  existence  of  the 
Museum  and  to  the  desirability  of  increasing  it.  Many  a  model, 
mould,  or  abnormal  tooth  is  now  thrown  away  which,  if  preserved 
and  placed  in  a  systematic  collection,  would  be  of  great  interest. 
It  is  to  save  this  now  wasted  material  that  we  desire  to  excite  an 
interest  in  our  collection.  Already,  during  the  past  year,  over  four 
hundred  new  specimens,  some  of  which  have  great  value,  have  been 
given  by  Alumni  and  friends  in  our  immediate  vicinity.  Especially 
worthy  of  mention  are  thirty-eight  from  Dana  W.  Fellows,  m.d., 
of  Portland,  Me.,  and  two  hundred  from  William  P.  Cooke,  d.m.d., 
of  Boston,  illustrating  new  formations  of  secondary  dentine  in  the 
dental  pulp,  and  sixty-three  lantern  slides  from  Dr.  Cooke  illustrating 
the  same  subject,  and  prepared  by  him  from  the  same  specimens. 
This  work  of  Dr.  Boardman's  is  deserving  of  the  highest  approbation. 
Without  his  zeal  and  faithful  endeavors  it  would  not  have  been 
accomplished. 

In  previous  reports  I  have  enlarged  upon  our  need  of  a  new  baild- 
ing  which  would  give  us  more  room  and  more  light  and  a  more  agree- 
able neighborhood.  The  same  reasoning  which  induced  the  Medical 
Faculty  to  abandon  the  building  we  now  occupy  for  its  new  one  on 
Boylston  Street  applies  to  our  case.  We  owe  it  to  the  courtesy  of 
the  Medical  Faculty  that  we  are  permitted  to  occupy  our  present 
quarters,  —  a  favor  for  which  we  are  verj'  grateful ;  but  our  gratitude 
does  not  prevent  us  from  wishing,  hoping,  and  striving  for  better 
accommodations.  An  enterprise  is  now  on  foot,  managed  mainly  by 
a  committee  of  the  Harvard  Dental  School  Association,  to  obtain 
means  for  the  erection  of  a  suitable  building  in  a  suitable  neighbor- 
hood. It  is  sincerely  hoped  that  by  the  time  this  report  is  published 
this  object  will  have  been  accomplished. 

THOMAS  H.   CHANDLER,  Tkam. 
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THE  BUSSEY  INSTITUTION. 

To  THE  President  of  the  Uniyebsttt  : 

Sm,  —  I  respectfully  submit  the  following  report  upon  the  Bussey 
Institution  for  the  year  1891-92  :  — 

In  addition  to  the  usual  stated  courses  of  instruction  in  Agri- 
culture, Horticulture,  Botany,  and  Agricultural  Chemistry,  as  given  by 
Messrs.  Motley,  Watson,  Kidder,  and  Storer,  the  students  were  met 
twice  a  week  throughout  the  academic  year  by  Mr.  Edmund  Hersey, 
superintendent  of  the  Bussey  Farm,  for  familiar  talk  about  the  tools, 
methods  and  appliances  of  Agriculture.  Professor  Storer  also  had 
each  week  an  exercise  in  the  School  Library,  when  written  questions 
were  given  to  the  students  to  be  answered  by  them  in  writing  after 
reference  to  books.  i 

Fifteen  students  were  in  attendance,  as  against  twelve  in  the  pre- 
vious year,  being  the  largest  number  of  students  registered  in  any  one 
year  since  1871-72. 

The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Agricultural  Science  was  conferred 
upon  one  student  at  commencement. 

It  is  to  be  feared  that  this  gain,  as  to  the  number  of  students,  can 
hardly  be  maintained,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  in  the  course  of  the 
year  the  Legislature  of  Maasachusests  set  apart  a  special  ^^  labor 
fund  "  to  be  used  for  the  support  of  needy  students  at  the  State 
Agricultural  School,  at  Amherst. 

Although  the  policy  of  the  Bussey  Institution  respecting  benefi* 
dary  students  has  —  in  accordance  with  the  wish  of  its  founder  — 
always  been  more  liberal  than  that  of  any  other  department  of  the 
University,  it  is  manifest  that  the  funds  of  the  Bussey  Trust,  avail- 
able for  helping  students,  are  insignificant  in  comparison  with  the 
amounts  raised  for  this  purpose  by  the  Commonwealth,  by  way  of 
taxation,  for  the  use  of  another  school.  It  is  a  curious  fact  withal 
that,  generally  speaking,  the  farming  population  seems  to  regard 
^'  state  aid  "  not  in  the  least  as  a  matter  of  almsgiving  or  almstaking, 
but  as  if  it  were  a  bounty  of  nature  to  be  accepted  as  a  matter  of 
course,  as  one  enjoys  fresh  air  or  spring  water. 

F.  H.  STOKER,  Dean. 


^ 
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THE  VETERINARY  SCHOOL. 

To  THE  President  of  the  Univebsitt: 

Sir,  —  I  beg  to  submit  herewith  the  tenth  annual  report  of  the 
School  of  Veterinary  Medicinie. 

Of  the  six  members  of  the  third  class,  all  presented  themselves  for 
the  final  examinations ;  four  were  successful.  There  were  six  grad- 
uates, four  from  the  third  class,  and  two  others  who,  for  variom 
reasons,  had  not  previously  qualified. 

There  are  forty  students  in  the  School,  divided  as  follows :  three 
in  the  third  dass,  eleven  in  the  second,  seventeen  in  the  first,  and 
nine  in  the  special. 

There  were  again  eighteen  applicants  for  the  admission  exami- 
nations, of  whom  two  were  unsuccessful.  A  slight  analysis  of  the 
figures  shows  that  the  very  encouraging  growth  of  last  year  has  been 
fully  maintained,  and  that,  although  the  number  of  those  actoally 
taking  the  entrance  examination  is  no  greater  than  last  year,  the 
number  of  those  entering  the  special  class  has  been  more  than 
doubled.  The  special  class,  as  it  is  now  constituted,  is  nothing  more 
or  less  than  a  feeder  to  the  School. 

While  the  third  class,  the  smallest  one  that  we  have  bad,  has  only 
three  members,  the  total  number  of  students,  forty,  is  an  increase  of 
nine  over  last  year,  and  seventeen  over  188d-90. 

At  about  the  mid-year,  namely  in  January,  the  resignation  of  Dr. 
Becket  from  the  Instructorship  in  Operative  Veterinary  Surgery,  that 
of  Dr.  Lee  from  the  Instructorship  in  Anatomy,  and  that  of  Dr. 
Soule  from  the  post  of  Resident  Surgeon,  compelled  us  to  make 
a  series  of  important  changes  in  the  teaching  staff.  Dr.  Frederick 
H.  Osgood,  of  Springfield,  was  appointed  Professor  of  Veterinary 
Surgery,  Dr.  Henry  F.  Leonard,  Instructor  in  Anatomy,  and  Drs. 
L.  H.  Howard  and  W.  L.  LaBaw,  Clinical  Lecturers. 

These  changes  came  unexpectedly,  and  compelled  an  almost  entire 
reorganization  of  the  Veterinary  teaching  staff  in  the  middle  of  the 
year's  work,  and  with  less  than  thirty  days  notice ;  but  they  gave 
an  opportunity  to  strengthen  the  School  in  the  manner  indicated 
two  years  before  by  Dr.  Richard  M.  Hodges,  then  Chairman  of  the 
Overaeers'  Committee  on  the  Veterinary  Department. 

Dr.  Osgood,  an  alumnus  of  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College, 
was  graduated  at  Edinburgh,  a  Member  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Veterinary  Surgeons,  in  April,  1881.  He  at  once  began  the  practice 
of  his  profession  in  Springfield,  Mass.,  and,  during  the  eleven  years 
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of  his  experience  there,  won  the  respect  and  confidence  of  the  entire 
Gommunitj. 

Dr.  Henry  F.  Leonard  was  graduated  a  Doctor  of  Medicine  at 
the  New  York  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  in  1881,  and  he 
has  practiced  his  profession  in  Boston  since  that  year.  Becoming 
interested  in  Comparative  Medicine,  he  took  a  course  of  instruction 
in  oar  School,  and  was  graduated  a  Doctor  of  Veterinary  Medicine  in 
Jane,  1891.  He  was  appointed  a  Clinical  Lecturer  at  the  Veterinary 
School  in  September,  1891,  and  in  January,  Instructor  in  Anatomy, 
for  which  position  he  is  peculiarly  well  qualified. 

Dr.  Howard  was  graduated  a  Doctor  of  Veterinary  Surgery  at  the 
American  Veterinary  College,  in  New  York,  in  1881,  and  since  then 
he  has  practiced  his  profession  in  Boston.  He  is  President  of  the 
Massachusetts  Veterfnary  Medical  Association. 

Dr.  LaBaw  was  graduated  a  Doctor  of  Veterinary  Surgery  at  the 
American  Veterinary  College  in  1890.  He  held  the  position  of 
^^  House  Sui^eon  "  at  the  New  York  Hospital  for  a  year,  after  which 
he  practiced  his  profession  in  Worcester :  so  that  the  Veterinary  Staff 
of  the  School,  as  now  composed,  embraces  men  from  various  colleges, 
who  have  had  a  wide  range  of  observation,  and  have  all  been  in  sue* 
oessful  practice  for  themselves. 

The  Veterinary  Hospital. — From  its  organization,  in  1882,  to  the 
time  at  which  the  changes  above  described  took  place  in  the  teaching 
staff,  the  School  and  Hospital  had  been,  with  the  exception  of  some 
four  months  in  1886-87,  under  the  same  general  management ;  the 
detail  of  the  hospital  work  being  carried  out,  as  the  business  grew, 
by  a  Superintendent  and  a  Resident  Sui^eon.  In  January,  these 
positions  were  filled  by  Drs.  Becket  and  Sonle,  respectively,  and 
were,  at  that  time,  resigned  by  them.  With  the  acceptance  of  these 
resignations,  the  two  oflSces  were  abolished.  It  had  been  apparent 
for  some  time  that,  with  the  increase  in  work  in  each  of  the  divisions, 
the  interests  of  the  whole  department  could  be  better  served  by 
separating  the  mani^ement  of  the  School  and  the  Hospital,  and 
placing  that  of  the  Hospital  under  the  entire  control  of  some  one, 
well-tried  man,  who  could  be  closer  to  the  detail  of  the  cases  than 
was  possible  when  both  divisions  were  superintended  by  one  person. 
With  the  advent  of  Professor  Osgood  the  long-looked  for  opportunity- 
arrived.  He  was  made  Surgeon  in  Charge  of  the  Hospital,  and  the  entire 
responsibility  for  that  Institution  was  placed  on  him.  Dr.  LeBaw  was, 
at  the  same  time,  appointed  Assistant  Surgeon  at  the  Hospital. 

The  responsibility  of  the  Dean  of  the  School  for  the  management 
of  the  Hospital  ended  upon  the  first  of  February ;  up  to  that  time  the 
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oatcome  of  the  work,  as  compared  with  the  same  period  of  the  year 
before,  showed  an  increase  in  the  gross  earnings  as  follows :  Hospital, 
$429.14;  Foi^e,  $235.85.  During  the  same  period  there  was  aa 
increase  in  the  gross  expenses  amounting  to  $284.32,  which  leaves  a 
net  increase  of  earnings  amounting  to  $380.67  for  the  six  months. 

Finances.  —  The  total  work  of  the  year  in  the  School  and  the 
Hospital  was  done  at  a  considerable  loss,  a  deficit  of  $2639.71  being 
shown  by  the  Treasurer's  statement.  This  would  be  a  cause  of 
uneasiness  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  the  whole  deficit  is  accounted 
for  by  changes  in  the  salary  list,  —  changes  undertaken  with  a  full 
understanding  of  their  present  cost,  but  with  a  firm  conviction  that 
they  were  for  the  best  interests  of  the  Department. 

The  total  gross  earnings  for  the  year  were  $22,997.74,  as  against 
$21,997.74  for  1890-91;  of  this  total  amount  the  School  earned 
$3431,  which  is  $1004  more  than  for  the  previous  year. 

As  foreshadowed  in  my  last  report,  the  United  States  Veterinary 
Medical  Association,  the  only  national  representative  body  of  the 
profession,  have  at  their  annual  meeting,  held  this  year  in  Boston, 
taken  a  definite  stand  for  the  elevation  of  the  profession  in  America 
by  adopting  the  following  amendment  to  its  Constitution. 

Article  1.  ^^  Any  applicant  for  membership  shall  submit  his  name 
upon  one  of  the  Association  blanks,  duly  vouched  for  by  one  or  more 
members  of  the  Association,  or  by  the  Resident  State  Secretary  of 
his  respective  state.  He  shall  be  a  graduate  of  a  regularly  organized 
and  recognized  Veterinary  School,  which  shall  have  a  curriculum  of 
at  least  three  years,  of  six  months  each,  specially  devoted  to  the 
study  of  Veterinary  Science,  and  whose  corps  of  instructors  shall 
contain  at  least  four  Veterinarians.  K  of  a  Medical  School,  a  similar 
curriculum  as  to  time  shall  prevail. 

Article  2.  '^  This  alteration  is  to  go  into  effect  after  the  annual 
meeting  of  1892.  It  shall  not  be  retroactive,  nor  apply  to  applicants 
who  were  college  matriculates  prior  to  its  passage." 

Thus  the  action  of  Harvard  Uniyersity,  which  established  the  fint 
*^ three  year"  school  upon  this  continent,  has  received  the  hearty, 
and,  as  the  vote  accepting  the  amendment  was  unanimous,  unquali- 
fied  endorsement  of  the  representative  Veterinarians  of  the  Countiy. 
This  is  a  matter  of  no  small  encouragement  to  our  Schoolt  and 
should  give  us  renewed  courage  to  go  on  with  our  endeavors  to  pat 
American  Veterinary  Science  upon  a  footing  equal,  at  any  rate,  to 
Continental  Europe.  To  one  who  has  known  intimately  the  difBciil* 
ties  attending  this  step  on  the  part  of  the  Association,  it  gives 
eyidence  of  remarkable  earnestness  and  energy  under  wise  guidance. 
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It  has  often  been  observed  that  in  English-speaking  nations  the 
science  of  Veterinary  Medicine  has  made  slow  progress.  It  was  not 
antil  within  a  few  years  that  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Sui^eons 
found  itself  able  to  institute  even  a  three  years  course  of  study  in  the 
various  teaching  schools  of  Great  Britain,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  its  near  neighbors  upon  the  Continent  maintained  one  of  four 
years. 

This  condition  of  things  seems  at  last  to  have  changed  ;  for,  during 
the  past  summer,  the  Ro3'al  College  have  declared  that  ^^on  and 
after  the  7th  April,  1895,"  among  other  requirements,  all  candidates 
for  the  diploma  must  give  evidence  of  having  attended  a  full  course 
of  four  years. 

While  with  us,  who  have  only  just  succeeded  in  getting  full 
recc^nition  for  a  three  years  course,  it  seems  impossible  even  to 
talk  of  a  four  years'  course,  there  is  still  evidence  of  a  desire,  on  the 
part  of  a  few  veterinarians,  and  veterinary  students,  for  something 
higher  and  better  than  any  course  of  study  that  is  now  obtainable  in 
the  United  States.  From  time  to  time,  some  of  these  ambitious 
students  go  to  Europe  in  search  of  a  prolonged  training. 

Harvard  University,  from  her  abundant  resources,  can  easily 
supply  this  demand ;  and  now,  that  she  has  accomplished  the  first 
step,  she  should  begin  to  take  the  second  by  establishing,  in  the  near 
fature,  a  Course  for  Graduates  with  an  accompanying  higher  degree. 
This  is  the  way,  and  the  only  way,  in  which  to  begin  the  creation  of 
a  body  of  students  of  Comparative  Medicine  capable  of  doing  original 
work  in  a  large  and  increasingly  important  field  that,  with  us,  is 
almost  untiUed. 

While  very  much  has  been  accomplished  in  the  way  of  perfecting 
our  course  of  study  by  the  addition  of  new  subjects,  and  the  improve- 
ment of  the  courses  already  instituted,  there  are  still  alterations  and 
additions  to  be  made ;  and  I  shall  recommend  that,  during  the 
coming  year,  there  be  instituted  in  the  School,  couraes  in  pathology, 
helmtnthology,  and  meat  inspection.  The  couree  in  pathology  should 
be  distinct  from  that  now  given  in  the  Medical  School,  and  should 
consist  of  instruction  in  general  pathology  particularly  directed  to 
the  needs  of  the  veterinarian  with  demonstrations  upon  diseased 
animal  organs  and  tissues ;  that  in  helminthology  should  be  devoted 
to  the  life  habits  of  the  various  worms  that  attack  animals,  their 
methods  of  access,  and  the  diseased  conditions  to  which  they  give 
rise  in  the  hosts.  The  course  in  meat  ins[>ection  should  consist  of 
practical  exercises  at  the  aobatoir;  the  study  of  the  appearances 
of  healthy  and  diseased  meat,  and,  incidentally,  of  the  explanations 
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of  these  appearances.  Since  a  portion  of  the  work  of  the  State 
Board  of  Cattle  Commissioners  has  been  placed  in  the  hands  of 
officers  of  the  School,  numerous  opportunities  can  be  given  oar 
students  to  see  large  numbers  of  animals  of  all  kinds  examined  with 
a  view  of  ascertaining,  while  they  are  alive,  whether  or  not  milk  or 
meat  from  them  will  be  suitable  for  human  food ;  or  whether  thej 
are  affected  by  any  disease  that  is  communicable  to  mankind,  or  to 
other  animals. 

The  School  has  now  been  ten  years  in  existence.  It  began  with 
gifts  for  immediate  use  amounting  to  $2500,  and  has  never  received 
any  more.  It  began  with  ten  students  and  now  has  forty,  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  it  has  constantly  labored  under  the  disadvantage 
of  fighting  the  battle  for  a  long  curriculum  against  a  well  established 
short  one.  It  has  the  largest  corps  of  instructors,  and  the  widest 
range  of  instruction  of  any  English-speaking  Veterinary  College.  It 
has  built  up  a  successful  Hospital  practice  which  supplies  its  students 
with  the  necessary  clinical  opportunities.  Finally,  it  has  contracted 
a  debt  of  $19,153.65,  about  $16,000  of  which  represents  the  cost 
of  an  addition  made  for  School  purposes  to  the  original  Hospital 
building.  This  origininal  building  was  erected  by  private  owners, 
and  is  only  hired  from  year  to  year. 

CHARLES  P.  LYMAN,  Dean. 
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To  THE  President  of  the  Universcty: 

Sir,  — Three  numbers  of  the  Bulletin  of  Harvard  University  have 
been  issued  under  the  Immediate  charge  of  Mr.  Lane  during  the  past 
3'ear.  Of  the  Bibliographical  ContribiUions^  also  issued  separately  by 
the  Library,  four  have  been  published,  namely :  No.  43,  A  Classified 
List  of  Books  Relating  to  British  Municipal  History,  by  Professor 
Charles  Gross ;  No.  44,  Eighth  List  of  Publications  of  Harvard  Uni- 
versity and  its  Officers j  with  tlie  Chief  Publications  on  the  University, 
1890-91,  by  W.  H.  Tillinghast,  Assistant  Librarian ;  No.  45,  NoUs 
on  Special  Collections  in  American  Libraries,  by  William  C.  Lane, 
Assistant  Librarian,  and  Charles  K.  Bolton,  of  the  Catalogue  Depart- 
ment ;  No.  46,  The  Class  of  1828,  with  a  List  of  Publications  of  its 
Members,  prepared  by  the  Librarian,  from  data  preserved  by  the  late 
Dr.  Henry  I.  Bowditch  and  preceding  class  secretaries. 
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The  accessions  to  the  Universitj'  Library  for  the  year,  and  the 
present  extent  of  the  various  departments,  are  as  follows :  ^— 


Principal  Departments. 

1 

Yolumes  added. 

Present  extent  in 

Volumes. 

Pamphlets. 

1      '"                      _      .,      , 

1  Gore  Hall  (College  Library)  . 

'  Law  School •   . 

9,726 

1,705 

617 

788 

88 

684 

187 

86 

26 

86 

301,252 

28,167 

8,855 

24,027 

2,088 

22,767 

7,176 

6,260 

8,226 

1,248 

287,656 

8,644 

800 

4,600 

... 

263 

8,669 

8,426 

... 
1,862 

1  Scientific  School        

i  Divinitj  School 

Medical  School 

Mnseum  of  Zoology  .       ... 

Astronomical  Obseryatoiy  .   . 

Botanic  Garden 

Bussej  Institution 

Peabody  Museum 

Totals 

18,786 

899,486 

809,999 

If  to  this  total  of  399,485  volumes  be  added  the  8504  volames 
of  the  permanent  collections  in  the  laboratories  and  class  rooms,  (see 
below)  we  have  a  grand  total  of  407,989  volumes  for  the  University 
Librar^^ 

ml 

The  Whitney  Library  of  Geology,  a  component  part  of  the  col- 
lection in  the  Museum  of  Zoolog}%  is  only  in  part  included  in  the  count 
of  the  Museum  Library ;  while  on  the  other  hand  no  deduction  has 
been  made  in  the  general  library  for  volumes  parted  with  on  exchange 
account. 

The  Medical  School  depends  upon  the  Collections  of  the  Boston 
Medical  Library  Association,  kindly  thrown  open  to  its  use. 

Of  the  accessions  to  the  Gore  Hall  Collections  there  were  added  by 
gift  3215  volumes  and  9,459  pamphlets ;  and  the  accessions  also 
include  694  volumes  of  bound  serials  (received  in  parts),  and  879 
volames  made  by  binding  pamphlets. 

The  accessions  of  recent  years  to  the  University  Library  (ex- 
cluding the  laboratory'  and  class-room  libraries)  have  been  as 
follows :  — 


In  1879  .   . 

.    .  10,889  vols. 

'•  1880  .    . 

.    .    7,247     ** 

"  1881  .    . 

.    .    9,004 

••  1882  .    . 

.    .    9,192     ** 

**  1888  .    . 

.    .    9,818     ** 

•*  1884  .    . 

.    .  12,860     *» 

••  1886  .    . 

.    .  14,658     " 

In  1886  . 

**  1887  . 

"  1888  . 

*»  1889  . 

"  1890  . 

*•  1891  . 

*♦  1892. 


.  9,191  vols. 
.  11,924 
.  16,468 
.  12,268 
.  16,061 
.  18,276 
.  18,786 
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The  present  extent  of  the  laboratory  and  class-room  libraries  is 
as  follows :  — 


PermaDent. 


Laboratories. 

1.  Chemical 

2.  Zoological 

8.   Geological 

4.   Botanical 

6.   Physical 

6.  Physical  Geography 

7.  Mineralogical 

Class-Rooms. 

1.  Classical 

2.  History 

8.  United  States  History 

4.  Political  Economy 

6.   Mathematics 

6.  French 

7.  English 

8.  Sanskrit 

9.  German 

10.  Social  Questions     ......... 

11.  Music 

12.  Philosophy .    . 

18.   Semitic 

Totals 


472 

170 

29 

579 

•       • 

2S7 
102 


2471 

882 

702 

640 

198 

577 

84 

22 

818 

426 

62 

229 

859 


8,504 


On  Deposit. 


113 


881 
143 
148 


188 
1 


186 


Totilf. 


1,010 


585 
170 
29 
679 
831 
430 
250 


2609 

833 

702 

640 

329 

577 

84 

23 

318 

426 

68 

229 

359 


9,514 


An  assistant  is  sent  from  the  Central  Library  every  week  to  examine 
the  shelves  of  these  libraries  by  the  shelf-lists,  and  the  titles  of  miss- 
ing books  are  reported  at  once  to  the  officer  of  instruction  in  imme- 
diate charge  of  the  library  where  such  loss  or  misplacement  has  been 
discovered.  Temporary  loans  of  books  from  Gore  Hall  are  made  to 
these  libraries  to  facilitate  the  instruction  of  the  several  departments. 
In  1891-92  four  of  these  libraries  were  open  evenings  for  use  when 
Gore  Hall  was  closed. 

The  following  table  shows  the  use  of  books  at  Gore  Hall  in  1891-92 
as  compared  with  previous  years :  — 
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1.  Books  lent  out  .   . 

2.  Usedin  the  building 

3.  Overnight  nse   of 

reserved  books  . 


Total  (  ezcludingNo.  3 , 
whichisincl.inNo.l) 


No.  of  books  reserved 


1885-86.     1886-87. 


60,195  '  62,861 
8,816  '  12,041 


18,505  20,052 


69,011  74,902 


6,840   6,280 


1887-88. 


65,689 
15,267 


68,892 
14,299 


20,860  21,802 


80,906 


84,191 


6,549   5,848 


1889-00. 

189CM0L 

1891-92. 

74,906 
17,203 

24,989 

70,036 
16,861 

21,706 

71,434 
19,648 

20,469 

92,109 

85,897 

91,082 

6,215 

6,253 

6,897 

The  extent  of  the  number  of  books  reserved  —  of  whose  hall- 
use  no  record  is  kept  —  has  a  tendencj'  to  decrease  the  number  of 
volumes  used  in  the  building,  of  whose  use  record  is  made.  The 
establishment  of  class-room  libraries,  is  inducing  a  diminution  of  the 
figures  against  the  class  marked  3  in  the  above  table.  It  is  the 
observation,  however,  of  those  in  charge  of  the  reference  sei'vice,  of 
which  no  statistics  are  kept,  that  it  is  constantly  increasing,  year  by 
year,  and  that  the  increase  for  last  year  was  very  great. 

In  the  Delivery  Room  are  5607  volumes,  all  of  which  are  accessible 
to  students.  Of  these,  3198  volumes  are  bound  periodicals  which 
may  be  taken  out  as  seven-day  books,  and  2409  volumes  are  for 
reference  only,  comprising  dictionaries,  encyclopaedias,  and  the  most 
usefbl  books  of  reference  in  all  departments. 

The  number  of  students  of  the  ''  Annex"  who  have  borrowed  books 
during  the  past  six  years  is  shown  in  the  following  table :  — 


BORROWERS   FROM  THE    ''ANNEX. 


i( 


>» 


r              '"      ■                                  

Yean. 

1886-87. 

1887>88. 

1888-89. 

1889-90. 

1890-91. 

1881-92. 

1.  Borrowers 

2.  Books  borrowed     .   .   . 

3.  Reserved  books     .    .   . 

68 

1,230 

383 

66 

1,645 

301 

72 

1,531 

299 

84 

1,329 

286 

82 
930 
284 

Ill 
886 
127 

The  figures  in  the  third  class  are  included  in  class  no.  2.  Less  than 
half  of  the  students  of  that  institution  use  Gore  Hall.  Their  own 
collection  of  5500  books  supplies  naturally  their  main  needs. 

The  following  table  shows  for  a  series  of  years  the  use  made  of 
^*  Admission-Cards,"  by  which  students  have  access  to  special  classes 
of  the  books  for  investigation  at  the  shelves :  — 
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ADMISSION-CARDS . 


m 

• 

• 

r-t 

• 
r4 

• 

3    < 

1 

History     .   . 

45 

52 

68 

74 

71 

81 

53 

36 

41 

Science    .    . 

18 

12 

14 

12 

14 

9 

6 

8 

9 

ATt(incl.Music) 

12 

14 

16 

13 

16 

24 

19 

15 

13 

Literature     . 

87 

42 

49 

62 

54 

27 

82 

88 

45 

Classics     .   . 

42 

58 

52 

47 

42 

24 

22 

18 

21' 

Philosophy   . 

6 

8 

9 

8 

9 

16 

9 

12 

16 

Theology  .    . 

8 

9 

12 

15 

11 

6 

4 

8 

9 

Polit.  Econ.  . 

8 

12 

44 

64 

49 

25 

13 

9 

14 

Total  students 

176 

202 

264 

295 

266 

212 

158 

144 

169. 

Times  of  use 

8,520 

4,020 

5,820 

7,375 

7,980 

8,890 

6,490 

2,512 

3,629 

students'   use   of  THE   LIBRARY. 


SruBSimoF 

1886-87. 

1887-88. 

1888-89. 

1889-00. 

1890-91. 

1891-92.   i 

o 
S5 

"o 
20 

20 

i 

16 

at 

r 

16 

• 

o 

1 

26 

6"° 
26 

• 

36 

86 

• 

o 
"A 

£ 

o 

41 

No.  taking 
Si          books. 

i 

9 

1 
39 

55    ! 

Divinity  .    .    . 

39. 

Law      .... 

180 

108 

215 

175 

217 

138 

254 

151 

279 

147 

363 

165. 

Scientific    .   . 

14 

10 

20 

18 

35 

21 

65 

37 

88 

42 

118 

71 

Resident  Grad. 

56 

54 

83 

76 

85 

74 

93 

81 

110 

92 

176 

161 

Senior  Class  . 

239 

231 

237 

234 

214 

206 

278 

254 

289 

260 

271  251 

Junior  Class  . 

238 

215 

214 

209 

252 

249 

244 

232 

254 

242 

304:281. 

Sophom.  Class 

224 

206 

281 

234 

264 

238 

282 

258 

289 

245 

331 

274; 

.  Freshm.  Class 

280 

195 

295 

229 

309 

215 

323 

215 

366 

217 

381 

234 

Sp.  Students  . 

•       • 

1251 

•       • 

1039 

•       • 

1331 

•   • 
1191 

1402 

•    • 
1167 

144 
1719 

100 
1359 

141 
1857 

123 
1404 

169 
2152 

H*, 

Totals  .   . 

1580 

1 

The  percentage  of  users  among  the  undergraduates  during  recent 
years  is  given  in  the  following  table  :  — 


n 


Seniors  .  . 
Juniors  .  . 
Sophomores 
Freshmen    . 


00 


88 
83 
83 
65 


90 

88 
85 
80 


90 
93 

86 
80 


S 


92 
96 
93 

78 


OD 


96 
90 
92 
69 


^ 


00 
00 


99 
98 
94 

77 


97 
99 
90 
69 


I 


91 
95 
90 

67 


S 


JL  I 


i  ! 


92  1 
92  I 


89 

95 

84  j  62  . 

59     61  ! 
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Sixteen  years  ago  only  57%  of  all  the  College  students  used  the 
Library.  In  the  last  year,  of  the  1287  undergraduates  only  247 
failed  to  borrow  books,  and  most  of  these  probabh'  used  the  reserved 
books  in  the  Heading  Room.  The  libraries  of  the  class  rooms  and 
laboratories,  as  well  as  those  of  the  students'  clubs,  doubtless  provide 
reading,  special  as  well  as  general,  for  a  considerable  number  of 
andei^raduates. 

These  statements  do  not  cover  the  use  of  "reserved  books." 
Nor  is  there  any  record  of  the  use  made  of  the  594  periodicals, 
current  numbers  of  which  are  on  file  in  the  Reading  Room. 

The  number  of  persons  registered  and  entitled  to  take  books  away 
from  the  Library  building  is  as  follows :  — 

Students 1,831 

Instructors 196 

Others 298 

Total 2,326 

SUNDAY  USE. 


1883-84. 

1884-86. 

1885-86. 

1886-87. 

1887-88. 

IRflfUM 

188fr-00. 

1890-01. 

1801-^. 

^  Days  open  . 

36 

37 

87 

37 

37 

87 

37 

37 

87 

>  Users  .    .    . 

2,448 

2,631 

2,842 

2,880 

2,894 

3,024 

3,089 

3,104 

3,284 

Average  .    . 

68 

71 

76 

77 

78 

81 

83 

88 

88 

Highest  no. 

95 

105 

108 

118 

106 

108 

118 

132 

119 

Mr.  Frank  Carney,  who  under  Mr.  Tilllnghast  has  charge  of  the 
shelves,  reports  that  4761  volumes  have  been  permanently  placed  in 
the  new  stack  ^ince  the  last  report,  making  124,608  so  placed  out  of 
the  volumes  constituting  the  Gore  Hall  collection. 

Mr.  Carney  verified  the  shelf-lists  of  the  classifications  in  the  stack 
in  July,  showing  about  165,000  volumes.  The  number  of  volumes 
which  failed  to  be  accounted  for  was  65.  Of  those  reported  missing 
in  previous  years  30  were  found  in  their  places,  having  been  silently 
returned  during  the  year.  Three  of  these  were  reported  missing  as 
far  back  as  1883.  Of  books  reported  missing  since  1883  there  are 
still  437  unaccounted  for ;  270  having  disappeared  from  the  reserved 
books,  and  167  from  the  stack.  Of  these  65  unaccounted-for  volumes 
of  the  year  just  closed  26  have  disappeared  from  the  books  of 
reference,  reserved  books,  and  other  collections  exposed  to  the 
handling  of  all  frequenters  of  the  Library,  the  other  39  having  dis- 
appeared from  the  shelves  to  which  onh'  the  staff  of  the  Library, 
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officers  of  the  College,  and  a  limited  number  of  other  persons 
have  access.  In  the  stack,  fewer  cases  than  usual  of  disarrangement 
were  discovered,  123  books  being  found  on  wrong  shelves. 

Mr.  Lane  furnishes  the  following  report  of  the  work  of  the  Cata- 
logue department:  The  total  number  of  titles  catalogued  for  the 
College  Library  in  Gore  Hall  during  the  year  (1891-92)  has  been 
9082  (against  7494  last  year) ,  and  for  the  various  department  and 
class-room  libraries  2381  (against  2654  last  j'ear) . 

The  work  of  the  past  year  may  be  compared  with  the  work  of  other 
years  as  follows  :  — 


1.  Gore  Hall  cards  pre- 

pared   

2.  Titles  catalogued  for 

departments.    .   .   . 

3.  Volumes  received  in 

Gore  Hall 


30,968  32,580  29,229 


12,442 


957 


6,730 


1,021 


9,108 


? 


CO 
00 


23,696 


1,291 


10,885 


21,256 


1,721 


9,045 


24,384 


1,438 


13,140 


21,252 
2,654 
9,606 


g 


27,167 
2,381 

I 

I 
9,726! 


The  use  of  printed  cards  in  the  public  card  catalogue  continues, 
9598  having  been  printed,  against  6658  for  last  year.  About  one- 
half  of  the  accessions  for  the  year  are  still  catalogued  on  written 
cards. 

I  append  a  summary  of  some  points  in  the  more  extended  report 
which  Mr.  Lane  has  made. 

^'  The  public  card  catalogue  is  again  becoming  crowded,  and  at  the 
end  of  another  year  will  imperatively  demand  increased  accommoda- 
tion. In  spite  of  changes  which  have  made  it  possible  to  cancel 
several  thousand  cards,  the  net  additions  since  the  summer  of  1886, 
when  a  slight  enlargement  of  the  catalogue  case  was  last  made,  have 
been  over  125,000  cards,  or  something  more  than  130  running  feet. 
Temporary  relief  has  been  obtained  for  the  present  in  the  subject 
catalogue  by  some  readjustment  of  the  cards  in  the  drawers. 

'*  A  convenient  and  detailed  catalogue  of  the  United  States  doca- 
ments  since  the  fifteenth  congress  has  been  prepared  by  using  a  copy 
of  the  List  recently  printed  by  the  Government.  In  this  the  volumes 
in  our  set  (which  is  nearly  complete)  are  checked,  and  our  sbelf- 
marks  inserted,  with  occasional  notes  in  regard  to  imperfections  and 
differences.  This  has  made  it  possible  to  relieve  the  card  catalogue 
of  a  large  number  of  cards,  and  will  also  in  the  future  save  the 
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insertion  there  of  many  more.  The  British  Documents  were  cata- 
loged last  year  in  a  somewhat  similar  way,  which  allowed  the 
removal  from  the  catalogue  of  a  considerable  number  of  cards,  and 
at  the  same  time  furnished  a  much  more  satisfactory  record  than  it  is 
possible  to  make  on  the  card  catalogue.  Certain  other  methods  of 
recording  in  detail  the  receipt  of  certain  classes  of  books  have 
resulted  in  removing  from  the  card  catalogue  the  final  and  complete 
information  in  regard  to  these  works.  The  title  of  every  work 
remains,  but,  in  these  cases,  the  detailed  record  of  what  parts  or 
volumes  have  been  received  is  to  be  found  elsewhere.  A  note  of 
reference  or  explanation  is  always  inserted.  This  practice  having 
become  well  established,  it  is  worth  while  'to  state  briefly  what  these 
various  supplementary  records  now  are.  They  are  the  following : 
(1)  The  Periodical  book,  in  which  the  current  numbers  of  periodicals 
are  entered  as  they  are  received,  each  periodical  having  its  own  page, 
appropriate!}'  ruled  for  a  systematic  record  in  tabular  form.  On  the 
card  catalogue  the  first  volume  or  volumes  only  of  each  set  is  cata- 
logued, and  the  note,  ''  to  be  continued,"  indicates  that  it  is  received 
regularly.  If  a  periodical  changes  its  title,  if  it  comes  to  an  end,  or  if 
our  subscription  is  stopped,  the  record  on  the  cards  is  completed  to 
that  point.  (2)  The  Continuation  catalogue,  a  series  of  large  volumes, 
in  which  a  more  satisfactory  record  can  be  made  of  many  sets  of 
government  and  society  reports  received  annually  or  irregularly.  In 
these  volumes  a  page  is  devoted  to  each  publication,  and  a  line  to  each 
volume.  Changes  of  title  can  be  shown  more  neatly  than  on  the 
cards,  the  deficiencies  in  our  sets  can  be  indicated  more  plainly,  and 
when  new  volumes  come  in,  the  previous  record  does  not  have  to  be 
tampered  with,  nor  do  the  cards  have  to  be  continuall}'  removed  from 
the  catalogue,  altered,  and  put  back  again.  For  each  publication 
catalogued  in  this  way  cards  are  inserted  in  the  card  catalogue  under 
the  proper  author  and  subject  headings,  which  bear  the  title  of  the 
publication,  the  date  of  the  earliest  volume  on  our  shelves,  the  shelf- 
mark,  and  a  printed  note  which  reads,  ^'  for  detailed  statement  of 
the  volumes  in  this  Library,  see  the  Continuation  Catalogue,  vol. 
p.  .**  (3)  The  Continuation  cards,  upon  which  a  temporary  record 
is  kept  of  many  works  in  course  of  publication,  which  are  received  in 
parts  but  will  eventually  be  completed.  The  object  of  these,  also,  is 
to  prevent  the  continual  removal  of  cards  from  the  catalogue. 
(4)  The  catalogue  of  British  documents,  which  is  on  larger  cards 
bound  together  in  one  of  our  new  catalogue  binders,  and  may  be 
consulted  at  the  Delivery  desk.  (5)  The  catalogue  of  United  States 
documents,  for  which  the  printed  list  issued  by  the  government  has 
been  used.    This  is  also  kept  at  the  Delivery  desk.     (6)  The  printed 
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catalogue  of  the  Dante  collection.  A  bound  copy  of  this  is  placed 
on  the  catalogue  case  directly  over  the  Dante  drawer.  In  the  drawer 
of  the  catalogue,  under  Dante,  none  of  the  titles  of  this  printed  list 
are  repeated,  the  only  titles  found  here  being  those  of  books  received 
since  that  list  was  compiled.  (7)  The  Contents  book,  in  which  for  a 
number  of  years  long  tables  of  contents  have  been  pasted,  which  were 
considered  too  cumbersome  for  the  cards.  Since  the  introduction  of 
printed  cards,  there  has  been  less  occasion  to  use  this  book.  (8)  A 
rough  but  highly  useful  newspaper  catalogue  made  some  jeare 
ago. 

^^  I  have  made  some  improvement  in  our  practice  in  the  matter  of 
full  names,  especially  of  French  and  German  authors.  It  is  the 
general  custom  of  all  large  libraries  to  give  these  names  in  the  fullest 
form  that  can  be  found,  including  all  the  supernumerary  baptismal 
names  which  are  seldom  or  never  used  by  the  author  in  his  books.  I 
am  convinced  that  this  is  a  serious  mistake,  and  that  the  name  on  our 
cards  should  agree  as  nearly  as  possible  with  the  form  which  the 
author  uses  on  his  title-pages,  with  the  single  exception  that  initials 
should  be  filled  out  when  they  can  be.  A  radical  change,  however, 
cannot  be  carried  out  when  a  catalogue  already  consists  of  over 
700,000  cards. 

^^  An  extensive  collection  of  recent  college  catalogues,  both  American 
and  foreign,  is  kept  in  one  of  the  cataloguing  rooms.  These  have 
never  been  regularly  catalogued,  but  printed  cards  calling  attention 
to  the  collection  have  been  recently  inserted  in  the  card  catalogue 
under  the  name  of  each  institution  represented. 

"During  the  year  an  improved  and  very  satisfactory  system  of 
keeping  a  temporary  record  of  books  on  hand  that  are  not  yet 
catalogued  has  been  introduced. 

"  In  the  autumn  a  supplement  to  the  Index  of  the  Subject  catalogue 
was  printed,  including  all  such  new  headings  and  references,  with 
occasional  corrections,  as  the  work  of  the  year  had  made  necessary. 
This  has  been  cut  up  and  pasted  in  the  interleaved  copies  in  the 
Delivery  room." 

* 

The  number  of  volumes  waiting  to  be  catalogued  October  1,  1891, 
was  2039.  This  number  includes  881  volumes  of  the  Gumeyand 
Lowell  gifts,  not  yet  catalogued,  and  a  few  smaller  lots  laid  aside  for 
work  more  pressing.  The  scant  space  in  the  Library  for  handling 
large  gifts  of  books  obliges  the  staff  to  work  on  such  gifts  in  small 
lots.  Any  display  of  them  on  tables  in  large  masses  is  prevented  by 
the  recurrent  arrival  of  invoices  of  fresh  books  which  require  prompt 
attention. 
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The  work  of  the  Ordering  department,  in  charge  of  Mr.  Tillinghast, 
is  shown  in  the  following  statement :  — 

At  the  close  of  the  Library  year  the  estimated  cost  of  orders  then 
out  (uicluding  ''continuations,"  reckoned  at  $6732)  was  about 
$13,164,  and  it  was  expected  that  about  $7000  of  these  would 
come  in,  to  be  paid  for  during  the  coming  year.  TVe  have  an 
income  for  the  next  year  of  about  $18,000 ;  against  this  amount 
must  be  set  off  about  $9800  (that  is :  orders  out,  $7000 ;  period- 
icals and  binding,  $2500 ;  freight,  $275) ,  leaving  a  free  balance  of 
$8200.  It  is  further  to  be  considered  that  some  of  the  items 
included  in  our  annual  book-income  are  funds  with  such  specific 
objects  that  they  must  be  left  out  of  view  in  providing  for  general 
purchases. 

FINANCIAL  CONDITION  {Gore  Hall  only). 


1886-87. 

1887-88. 

1888-89. 

lOBv  00. 

1890^1. 

1801^»2. 

Income  for  book«  * 

Spent  

Balance 

Appropriation  .   . 
Unpledged  balancef 

$19,341 

14,549 

4,791 

17,500 

12,082 

$20,407 

16,062 

4,845 

19,000 

12,080 

$19,881 

17,347 

2,534 

20,050 

11,288 

$16,682 
15,172 

1,510 
15,480 

5,672 

$16,565 
13,905 

2,660 
11,920 

9,602 

$18,824 
16,566 

2,258 
18,700 

9,501 

PAYMENTS  AND  PURCHASES  {Oore  Hall  only). 


Tears. 

Income, 
ezclad.  balaiice 
brought  forw'd. 

Payments. 

Vols,  bought. 

Vols,  of  serials 
added. 

Sum  of  last  two 
columns. 

1884-85 

$15,094 

$16,534 

5,932 

560 

6,492 

1885^6 

15,382 

13,923 

3,082 

682 

8,714 

1886-87 

17,052 

14,549 

4,490 

746 

5,236 

1887-88 

15,732 

16,061 

5,389 

798 

6,187 

1888-89 

15,799 

17,839 

4,925 

638 

5,563 

1889-90 

15,275 

15,137 

4,168 

838 

5,006 

1890-91 

15,853 

13,905 

3,230 

855 

4,085 

1891-92 

15,756 

16,566 

4,904 

• A_ 

694 

5,698 

The  figures  in  the  column  of  '^  Pa3'ments"  are  taken  from  final  fig- 
ures of  the  Treasurer's  Report,  which  may  in  a  slight  way  differ  from 
the  accounts  kept  in  the  Library,  the  figures  of  which  appear  against 
the  item  '^  Spent"  in  the  previous  table. 


*  The  items  of  income  include  unexpended  balances  of  the  previons  year, 
t  What  is  called  *  <  unpledged  balance  "  is  income  free  from  obligations  for 
serials  and  outstanding  orders. 
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ESTIKATED   AMOUNT  IN   DOLLARS   OF  ORDERS   SENT  TO   AGENTS 

{Oore  HallofUy). 


American  . 
English  .  . 
French  .  . 
German  .  . 
Italian  .  .  . 
Scandinavian 

Totals 


18M-87. 

1887-«8. 

188»-89. 

987 

1,300 

1,200 

2,880 

2,160 

2,600 

1,282 

1,036 

910 

2,170 

1,960 

2,460 

226 

112 

326 

21 

66 

106 
7,469 

7,048 

6,806 

1889-80. 

1890-01. 

895 

724 

2,043 

1,334 

1,234 

685 

1,401 

1.139 

200 

HI 

52 

60 

6,276 


1891-92.; 

2,157 
2,844 
1,437 
3,2(M 
717 
78 

10,506 


Lesser  agencies  are  not  noted  in  this  table,  but  are  included  iu 
the  totals.  The  division  among  agents  gives  only  an  approximate 
representation  of  division  by  languages,  since  books  in  all  languages 
ma}'  be  bought  in  London,  as  Spanish  and  South  American  books 
usually  have  been,  and  Slavic  books  are  mainly  bought  through  the 
German  agency.  We  usually  buy  more  titles  in  German  than  in  any 
other  language. 


TABULATION  OF  ORDERS  {University  Library), 


Order  slips  on  hand  October  1. 

1887. 

1888. 

188B. 

ISBO. 

189L 

18B2.    ' 

Book  orders  out 

Continuation  orders  out     . 

1,639 
1,819 

2,112 
1,961 

2,876 
2,168 

1,242 
2,272 

2,360 
2,400 

8.658 
2,639 

Total  active  orders     .    . 

3,368 

4,063 

6,038 

3,614 

4,760 

5,197 

Cancelled  orders 

l>eferred  orders 

Countermanded  orders  .    . 

6,400 
488 

•       * 

6,800 
641 

•       • 

7,200 
633 

*       • 

7,676 

1,488 

943 

8,600 
942 

■      • 

9,200 
984 

1 

Grand  total 

1 

10,468* 

11,604* 

12,977* 

18,930 

14,292 

15,381 

The  estimated  cost  of  continuations,  which  is  a  fixed  liability*  for 
our  book  funds,  — though  only  about  one-half  of  the  charges  is  likely 
to  be  actuall}'  incurred  each  3'ear,  owing  to  the  irregularity  of  such 
serials,  — has  been  growing  rapidly  of  late  years,  as  will  be  perceired 
from  the  following  table  :  — 


*  Including  some  items  now  embodied  in  cancelled  orders. 
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Tew. 

Bstimated  cost  of 
continuations. 

Total  estimated  cost, 
books  and  serials. 

Continnartons. 

1880-81 

•2,008 

a        •        • 

•    ■ 

1881-82 

8,886 

$12,846 

•    . 

1882-88 

4,667 

16,966 

•    • 

1888-84 

4,821 

20,496 

1,422 

•     1884-86 

1 

4,828 

17,764 

1,636 

1          1885--86 

6,163 

14,228 

1,637 

188&-87 

6,102 

14,376 

1,819 

1887-88 

6,770 

14,866 

1,961 

1888-89 

6,079 

16,104 

2,163 

1889-90 

6,191 

17,186 

2,272 

1890-91 

6,406 

11,124 

2,400 

1891-92 

6,732 

20,267 

2,639 

It  needs  to  be  stated  respecting  the  last  column  that  it  includes 
continuations  for  class-room  and  other  libraries,  while  the  figures  for 
the  other  columns  make  no  account  of  the  cost  of  such.  These  class- 
room serials  have  not  been  of  any  extent  till  recently. 

Mr.  Tillinghast  adds:  ^^The  percentage  of  continuations  on 
which  nothing  has  been  received  during  the  year  is  nearly  65^ 
from  all  agents.  I  have  in  practice  allowed  for  about  one  half  to 
come  in." 

Our  three  principal  foreign  agents,  in  London,  Leipzig,  and  Paris, 
procured  for  us  books  in  the  following  proportions  to  their  orders : 
Harrassowitz,  66%;  Beinwald,  68%,  and  Kegan  Paul,  71%.  We 
received  during  the  year  6  English  shipments,  9  German,  6  French, 
.'J  Italian,  and  2  Scandinavian. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  books  recommended  to 
be  bought  for  the  University  Library,  the  number  of  these  already  in 
the  Library ;  the  number  ordered  (including  those  reordered) ,  and  of 
these  last  the  number  for  which  there  was  reason  for  haste  in  trans- 
mitting the  order :  — 


Recommendations 
In  the  Libnuy 
Ordered      .    .    .    . 
In  haBte'     .   .    .    . 


1888-80. 


4,904 

1,347 

3,066 

166 


1889-00. 


4,404 
819 

2,606 
128 


1800-91. 


4,646 
711 

4,863 
122 


1801-02. 


4,326 
963 

3,698 
197 


It  must  be  understood  that  the  figures  in  a  column  have  no  relation 
to  other  figures  in  the  same  columns,  for  books  may  be  recommended 
in  one  year  and  ordered  in  the  following  year,  etc. 
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Tears. 

1 

Volfi.  and  pamphlets. 

Proved  to  be  daplicatew. 

Put  on  Hhelres. 

1883-84 

11,868 

4,348 

7,520 

1884-85       • 

12,784 

5,288 

7,496                1 

1885-86 

8,538 

2,554 

5,984            ^ 

1886-87 

7,989 

2,437 

5,544 

1887-88 

9,649 

2,506 

7,143 

1888-89 

9,816 

2,885 

6,980 

1889-90 

12,673 

3,354 

8,719 

1890-91 

9,992 

2,257 

7,735               I 

1891-92 

5,566 

1,795 

3,771 

The  small  numbers  for  the  past  year  is  owing  to  dela3-s  in  entering 
the  gifts  for  July,  August,  and  September. 

Mr.  Henrj'  C.  Badger  gave  up  the  charge  of  the  map  collection  in 
July,  1892,  and  arrangements  are  not  yet  complete  for  continuing  a 
supervision  of  that  department. 

Mr.  John  H.  Storer,  Curator  of  Coins,  reports  a  completion  of  the 
work  of  cataloguing  the  coins,  as  follows :  — 

'*  With  the  assistance  of  my  brother,  Dr.  Malcolm  Storer,  I  hare 
finally  completed  the  work  of  preparing  a  full  and  methodical 
catalogue  of  the  collection  of  coins  belonging  to  the  University. 

''  The  general  division  into  ancient  and  modern  has  been  observed. 
Under  the  ancient  coins  are  included  the  Greek,  Roman,  and  Byzan- 
tine, as  follows :  — 


Koniun  .    , 
Byzantine 


Total 


(;oid. 

Silver. 

Bronze. 

Billon. 

Total. 

•      • 

12 

80 

*       • 

92 

8 

127 

707 

71 

908 

* 

7 

187 

13 

161 

1 

7 

146 

924 

84 

1.161 

''The  modern  coins  arc  arranged  alphabetically,  by  Countries, 
under  the  great  geographical  divisions.  Their  numbers  and  metals 
are  as  follows  :  — 


(iold. 


CJivinir  thus  a  grand  total  of  21)00. 


Silver. 

Bron/.f. 

Billon. 

Nickel. 

BruM. 

Total. 

;i55 

1,190 

i:u 

21 

31 

1,739 

''The   1731)    moilern    coins  are  divided  as  follows:    Africa,  45; 
America,  GG8  ;  Asia,  79  ;  Europe,  947. 
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"  Donore  during  the  past  year  have  been  :  — 

David  Humphreys  Storer,  M.D 42 

John  Witt  Kandall,  M.D 100 

Total "142 

"  As  would  be  expected,  the  larger  part  of  the  coins  in  the  collec- 
tion is  comparatively  common  and  of  little  value,  and  some  of  the 
more  rare  Roman  coins  are  of  doubtful  authenticity.  Yet  there  are 
scattered  through  the  collection  a  number  of  extremely  rare  and 
valuable  coins  —  notably  a  New  England  shilling,  in  very  fine  preser- 
vation, and  the  collection  of  beautiful  Roman  coins,  presented  by 
Mr.  Toppan,  which  would  do  honor  to  any  cabinet,  while  the  larger 
and  more  common  part  of  the  collection  is  of  a  nature  sufficiently 
varied,  as  regards  time  and  place  of  issue,  to  furnish  to  the  student 
valuable  assistance  in  the  study  of  Numismatics  and  Arts. 

"  The  coins  have  been  catalogued  by  means  of  cards  and  it  will  be 
a  matter  of  the  utmost  ease  for  the  student  to  find  any  coin  desired, 
as  soon  as  a  place  suitable  for  their  exhibition  is  provided. 

'*  The  present  collection  is  well  suited  to  be  the  nucleus  of  a  much 
larger  collection,  and  it  is  earnestly  hoped  that  graduates,  having  in 
their  possession  any  coins  that  they  would  like  to  give  to  the  University, 
will  send  them  to  the  curator.  Any  specimens,  however  common, 
will  l)e  gladly  received,  as  duplicates  can  be  exchanged  for  coins  not 
already  in  the  collection.  Donors  will  be  credited  with  their  donations 
both  in  the  catalogue  and  in  the  Curators  annual  report.'* 

Arrangements  have  been  made  for  the  exhibition  of  the  collection 
in  frames,  which  swing  about  a  post,  and  will  show  both  sides  of  the 
coin,  somewhat  after  the  fashion  of  those  which  are  used  in  the  exhi- 
bition of  engravings.  The  catalogue  is  complete,  and  will  be  kept  at 
hand  in  drawers. 

Mr.  Kiernan,  the  officer  immediately  in  charge  of  the  circulation  of 
the  books,  makes  to  me  the  following  report :  — 

"  If  the  library  is  to  continue  to  perform  the  work  which  the 
present  methods  of  instruction  demand  of  it,  immediate  steps  should 
be  taken  to  enlarge  the  facilities  for  such  work. 

''  The  number  of  persons  registered  to  draw  books  in  188;">-.S(>  was 
135.S,  and  in  181)1-92,  with  no  better  accommodations,  the  number 
has  increased  to  2325.  The  number  of  readers  (of  which  no  record 
is  kept)  has  increased  in  much  larger  proportions.  The  reading-room 
is  often  so  overcrowded  that  students  hiive  grreat  difficultv  in  findinj^ 
either  a  seat  or  table-room.     The  floor,  and  the  alcoves  devoted  to 
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reaeryed  books,  are  obstructed  by  tables  and  chairs,  makiug  it  impos- 
sible to  reach  the  books  without  disturbing  the  reader.  The  delivery 
room  is  also  at  times  so  uncomfortably  crowded  that  the  use  of  the 
card  catalogue,  and  the  work  of  the  delivery  department  are  much 
impeded.  These  conditions  can  be  much  improved  by  some  method 
of  lighting  the  building.  The  period  of  greatest  activity  and  pressure 
is  from  October  to  January  inclusive,  and  during  these  months  the 
Library  closes  at  any  time  from  3  to  5  o'clock,  according  to  the  state 
of  the  sky.  This  early  closing  compresses  the  work  of  the  Library 
into  a  few  hours,  and  is  a  serious  obstacle  to  a  student  who  has 
lectures  during  several  hours  of  the  day,  as  it  leaves  but  a  limited 
time  for  library  work.  If  the  reading-room  were  lighted,  and  open 
in  the  evening,  and  the  time  for  students'  work  thereby  increased, 
much  crowding  and  confusion  would  .be  avoided.  The  want  of 
sufficient  light  is  also  felt  at  all  hours  of  the  day  in  many  parts  of  the 
Library.  On  cloudy  days  the  light  from  the  ground  glass  windows  in 
the  reading-room  is  dim  and  uncertain.  In  the  delivery  room,  in  the 
reading-room  basement,  and  on  the  first  and  second  floors  of  the 
stack  it  is  very  difficult  to  find  books,  and  the  pages  often  report 
books  ''  out"  from  want  of  light  to  find  them.  This  lack  of  light, 
and  the  confusion  arismg  from  the  overflow  of  the  shelves  in  the 
classified  portion  of  the  stack,  cripples  the  usefulness  of  the  Library, 
by  causing  much  delay  in  the  deliveiy  of  books.  The  want  of  light 
also  exposes  the  library  to  a  very  serious  danger.  In  the  delivery 
room,  where  bound  periodicals  and  books  of  reference  are  kept,  and 
where  the  light  is  very  imperfect,  several  cases  have  been  reported 
the  last  year  of  thoughtless  persons  lighting  matches  to  aid  them  in 
their  search  for  books.  This  has  also  been  done  in  the  reading-room. 
The  cases  reported  occurred  in  parts  of  the  building  under  constant 
supervision,  and  where,  probably,  there  would  be  no  serious  results; 
but  the  same  danger  exists  in  other  parts  of  the  Library  where  there 
is  no  supervision.  Last  year  169  cards  were  issued  to  students, 
giving  admission  to  the  st^ck,  and  to  the  alcoves  in  Gore  Hall,  in- 
cluding the  basement.  The  old  part  of  the  building  is  highly 
inflammable,  and  a  lighted  match  carelessly  dropped  in  a  dark  corner 
might  lead  to  a  serious  disaster. 

^^  This  condition  of  the  Library  would  seem  to  warrant  a  demand 
for  enlarged  and  safer  facilities  at  an  early  day." 

I  have  in  earlier  reports  exhausted  the  language  of  warning  and 
anxiety,  in  representing  the  totally  inadequate  accommodations  for 
books  and  readers  which  Gore  Hall  affords.  Each  twelve  months 
brings  us  nearer  to  a  chaotic  condition.     The  Library  goes  on  with 
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its  natural  accessions,  and  friends  of  learning  give  us  the  means  to 
add  more  and  more  to  our  growth.  We  have  as  yet  no  assurance  to 
give  them  that  their  gifts  can  be  properly  eared  for  and  the  use  of 
their  books  properly  regulated  for  the  general  good. 

JUSTIN  WINSOR,  Zriftranan. 
NoTXMBsa  8,  1892. 


THE  HERBARIUM. 

To   THE  PRESroENT   OF  THE   UNIVERSITY: 

Sir,  —  During  the  past  year  the  Herbarium  has  sustained  a  most 
serious  loss  in  the  death  of  its  late  curator.  For  many  years  closely 
ideutified  with  the  development  of  the  collection,  Dr.  Sereno  Watson 
has  faithfully  cared  for  its  interests  and  amply  contributed  to  its  past 
progress  and  its  present  completeness  and  order.  A  man  of  most 
methodical  habits,  possessed  of  a  wide  and  critical  knowledge  of  our 
flora,  and  gifted  with  powers  of  continued  application  he  was  singu- 
larly fitted  for  his  position,  and  remarkably  successful  in  his  botan- 
ical work,  especially  in  characterizing  new  plants  and  elaborating 
difficult  groups.  In  his  will  Dr.  Watson  bequeathed  to  the 
Herbarium  his  copy  of  the  Century  Dictionary,  of  which  he  was  at 
one  time  the  botanical  editor,  and  his  valuable  gold  watch  and  chain, 
presented  to  him  in  token  of  high  regard  by  the  late  distinguished 
botanist  Leo  Lesquereux. 

The  permanent  fund  of  the  Herbarium  has  been  increased  dnnng 
the  year  by  more  than  $5000.  Of  this  sum,  $2500  was  most  gener- 
ously contributed  by  an  anonymous  friend,  and  the  remainder  has 
accrued  from  an  excess  of  the  income  over  the  current  expenses. 

The  income  of  the  Herbarium  temporarily  has  been  so  augmented 
by  the  generous  gifts  for  present  use,  mentioned  in  a  previous 
report,  that  it  has  been  possible  to  secure  a  larger  corps  of  assistants 
than  ever  before.  As  a  result  the  material  received  has  been  more 
rapidly  determined  and  distributed,  and  the  additions  during  the  year 
to  the  organized  collection  have  amounted  to  12,500  sheets,  or  over 
20,000  plants,  making  considerably  the  largest  recorded  annual  incre- 
ment. A  lai-ge  part  of  these  plants  come  from  the  herbarium  of  the 
late  John  Ball,  Esq.  This  extensive  and  very  rich  collection  to 
which  reference  has  already  been  made  in  previous  reports,  is  stQl 
being  received  in  instalments  from  the  Herbarium  of  the  Royal  Gar- 
dens at  Kew.  About  two-thirds  of  it  has  already  been  worked  over, 
and  the  numerous  duplicates  have  been  divided  into  seven  sets,  which 
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have  been  sold  at  a  rate  sufficient  to  cover  the  cost  of  the  work. 
The  institutioDS  purchasing  the  sets  were  as  follows :  The  Harvard 
Botanical  Museum;  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington; 
the  Missouri  Botanical  Gardens,  St.  Louis ;  McGill  University ;  In- 
diana University;  the  Philadelphia  Academy  of  Science;  and  the 
Iowa  University.  Beside  the  Ball  collection  the  principal  additiona 
to  the  Graj'  Herbarium  during  the  year  by  gift  or  exchange  have 
been  as  follows :  from  the  Royal  Museum  of  Berlin,  an  extensive  col- 
lection of  plants  from  Tibet  (1200  specimens)  prepared  by  the 
Schlagintweit  Brothers,  also  a  set  of  South  African  plants  (134  speci- 
mens) collected  by  Marloth ;  from  the  Museum  of  Copenhagen,  a 
collection  of  100  Greenland  plants ;  from  William  Mitten,  Esq.,  a 
set  of  Powell's  Samoa  mosses ;  from  C.  G.  Pringle  350  Mexican 
plants  of  especial  value  and  interest,  including  a  number  of  new 
species ;  from  the  Royal  Gaixlens  of  Kew,  a  collection  of  ferns  and 
miscellaneous  duplicates,  chiefly  West  Indian  (235  specimens)  ;  from 
the  Philadelphia  Academy  of  Science,  a  collection  of  Greenland 
plants  (65  specimens)  ;  from  the  Herbarium  of  Columbia  College,  a 
collection  of  250  miscellaneous  duplicates  and  a  set  of  60  mosses ; 
from  the  Government  Museum  at  Cape  Town,  a  century  of  Soath 
African  plants ;  from  the  Department  of  Agriculture  a  set  of  125 
Florida  Hepaticae.  The  following  sets  have  been  acquired  by 
purchase:  a  collection  of  plants  from  Bolivia  (375  specimens), 
distributed  by  Drs.  Britton  and  Rusby ;  a  collection  of  plants  from 
Paraguay,  prepared  and  distributed  by  Dr.  Morong ;  a  century  of 
Canadian  Hepaticae,  distributed  by  Professor  Macoun;  140  pknts 
of  Alaska,  collected  by  Miss  G.  £.  Coolley. 

Early  in  the  year  Miss  J.  A.  Clark,  who  had  chaise  of  the  Her- 
barium Librarj',  was  called  to  a  similar  position  in  the  Department  of 
Agriculture.  It  was  not  thought  best  immediately  to  fill  the  vacancy, 
and  thus  the  Herbarium  has  been  without  a  regular  librarian  most  of 
the  year.  Nevertheless  much  has  been  done  in  the  library  by  the 
assistants.  The  shelves  have  been  numbered,  and  the  shelf-numbers 
of  nearly  all  the  books  have  already  been  entered  in  the  catalogue, 
thus  greatly  facilitating  reference  to  the  library.  The  rearrangement 
of  the  books,  which  was  made  about  two  years  ago,  naturally  caused 
temporary  inconvenience,  but  the  system,  which  is  the  same  as  that 
adopted  in  the  very  extensive  botanical  library  of  the  British  Maseam, 
in  which  the  floras  are  arranged  geographically,  is  proving  a  very 
convenient  and  satisfactory  one.  During  the  3*ear  85  volumes  and 
320  pamphlets  have  been  added  to  the  library. 

In  July  Professor  Charles  R.  Barnes,  of  the  University  of  Wiscon- 
sin,  who  had  in  charge  the  revision  of  Gray's  Field,  Forest  and 
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Garden  Botany,  was  obliged  through  pressure  of  other  duties  to  give 
ap  this  work,  and  it  has  now  been  put  into  the  hands  of  Professor 
L.  H.  Bailey,  of  Cornell  University,  whose  wide  acquaintance  with 
cultivated  plants  eminently  qualifies  him  to  carry  it  on.  In  August, 
Mr.  Henry  E.  Seaton,  M.A.,  who  had  been  instructor  in  botany  and 
curator  of  the  herbarium  in  the  University  of  Indiana,  was  appointed 
Assistant-Curator  for  the  year  1892-93.  Mr.  Seaton  has  had  special 
opportunities  for  studying  the  plants  of  the  southwestern  United 
States,  and  has  recently  made  extensive  collections  in  Mexico,  an 
experience  which  is  especially  advantageous  in  dealing  with  plants 
fi-om  that  country  which  is  still  so  prolific  in  new  and  interesting 
species. 

During  the  year  the  present  curator  has  characterized  two  new 
genera  and  forty-five  new  species  and  varieties,  which  have  been  pub- 
lished in  the  Botanical  Oaaette  and  Proceedings  of  the  American 
Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  Mr.  M.  L.  Femald,  assistant  in  the 
Herbarium,  has  published  a  Catalogue  of  the  Flowering  Plants  of 
Maine.  Work  on  the  Synoptical  Flora  of  North  America  has  been 
resumed,  and  the  curator  now  devotes  to  it  the  greater  part  of  his 

time. 

BENJAMIN  L.  ROBINSON,  OuraUyr. 

CAMBan>OB,  NOYBMBBR  30,  1892. 
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To  THB  President  of  the  UNiVERsrrr: 

Sir,  —  As  Director  of  the  Botanic  Garden,  I  have  the  honor  to 
present  my  report  for  the  academic  year  1891-92* 

The  weather  throughout  the  year  has  been,  on  the  whole,  very 
favorable  for  the  cultivation  of  our  out-door  plants.  From  notes 
made  by  the  head  gardener,  Mr.  Robert  Cameron,  it  appears  that 
the  autumn  and  the  early  part  of  winter  were  mild,  and  enabled  us 
to  keep  out  of  doors  later  than  usual  a  considerable  range  of  plants 
for  wliich  we  generally  provide  shelter  very  early.  While  the  long 
period  of  mild  weather  we  had  in  the  winter  lasted,  only  small  fires 
had  to  be  kept  in  our  greenhouses ;  we  were  able  to  secure  for  our 
plants  a  more  natural  heat  with  a  smaller  expenditure  of  ooal  than  in 
most  previous  years.  In  March  we  had  the  heaviest  snowstorm  of 
the  year.  Soon  after  that  storm  it  was  noticed  that  many  plants  in 
our  hedges  and  other  groups  began  to  die  from  some  cause  not  as 
yet  ascertained.     The  planting  season,  in  April,  May,  and  Jane,  was 
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exceptionally  good,  and  all  of  our  seedlings  got  an  excellent  start. 
But  the  weather  during  July  and  August  was  hot  and  dry,  so  that  a 
great  deal  of  watering  had  to  be  done  all  over  the  garden  to  save  the 
plants  from  drought.  As  we  have  to  pay  for  all  the  water  from  the 
city  supply  which  we  use  in  the  houses  or  on  the  grounds,  our  expen- 
diture on  account  of  the  drought  was  lai^e.  Nevertheless,  taking 
the  year  all  through,  the  cost  of  running  the  Garden  itself  has  been 
about  the  average,  and  we  have  hod  comparatively  few  losses.  Mr. 
Cameron  thinks  that  we  have  begun  the  current  year  with  a  larger 
number  of  plants  and  all  in  better  condition  than  at  an}*  time  since 
he  has  been  connected  with  the  Garden. 

In  February,  Mr.  Cameron  was  detailed  to  accompany  the  artist, 
Mr.  Rudolf  Blaschka,  to  Jamaica.  Mr.  Blaschka,  in  the  Interest  of 
the  Botanical  Museum,  desired  to  study  certain  tropical  plants  under 
favorable  conditions  of  growth,  and  he  wished  to  have  a  competent 
assistant  in  the  work  of  collecting.  Mr.  Cameron  carried  out  all  of 
his  wishes  faithfully,  and  in  addition  secured  time  to  collect  plants 
for  the  Garden.  The  economic  series,  alone,  comprising  such  plants 
as  the  source  of  coca,  mace,  nutmeg,  etc.,  is  regarded  by  us  as  one 
of  the  most  important  acquisitions  of  recent  years.  Mr.  Cameron 
obtained  also  a  large  suite  of  ferns,  both  tree-ferns  and  filmy,  many 
palms,  and  interesting  orchids.  The  latter,  though  not  so  showy  as 
the  orchids  from  Central  America  proper  and  the  East  Indies,  are  of 
great  importance  in  illustrating  morphology.  The  Journey  was  of 
value  to  the  Garden  through  the  collection  of  useful  products  of 
plants,  the  establishment  of  advantageous  exchanges,  and  the  aoqai- 
sition  by  our  head  gardener  of  a  wider  knowlege  of  the  management 
of  tropical  plants  under  cultivation. 

The  number  of  species  cultivated  in  the  grounds  is  about  the  same 
as  that  mentioned  in  the  last  report.  A  few  changes  have  been  made 
in  arrangement,  chiefly  for  the  convenience  of  our  visitors.  The 
number  of  visitors  during  the  year  has  been  nearly  the  same  as  before 
reported.  I  regret,  however,  to  say  that  during  the  autumn  we  have 
been  more  troubled  by  unruly  boys  than  ever  before.  It  became 
necessary  at  last  to  ask  for  police  protection.  A  watchman  detailed 
by  the  College  was  on  duty  for  more  than  a  fortninght,  with  good  re- 
sults. One  arrest  was  made,  but  the  prosecution  was  not  carried 
forward.  It  is  very  mortifying  to  think  that  our  Garden,  which  we 
make  as  free  as  any  public  park  in  Cambridge,  cannot  receive  the 
protection  of  the  public  itself. 

In  the  greenhouses,  important  changes  have  been  made.  Our 
large  palms  had  grown  through  the  roof.  At  the  suggestion  of  a 
member  of  the  Garden  Committee,  these  beautiful  specimens  were 
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tendered  to  the  Horticaltural  CommiBsioner  of  the  Columbian  Exhi- 
bition at  Chicago.  The  offer  was  accepted,  and  after  removing  the 
rear  wall  of  the  greenhouse,  the  palms  were  safely  taken  out.  The 
palm-house  remains,  however,  so  crowded  that  a  casual  visitor  would 
at  the  present  moment  see  no  gap  in  the  number  of  the  plants. 

We  have  been  gratified,  and  yet  embarrassed,  by  the  notification 
of  a  gift  which  is  to  come  to  us  from  Australia.  The  celebrated 
Baron  von  Mueller  has  secured  and  is  to  ship,  at  his  own  charges,  one 
of  the  giant  Tree-ferns  of  Victoria.  An  intimation  in  his  letter  leads 
me  to  think  that  it  may  be  agreeable  to  him  to  have  this  magnificent 
plant  exhibited  at  Chicago,  and  it  is  now  highly  probable  that  the 
plant  will  be  sent  by  us  in  its  packing  cases  directly  to  the  Commis- 
sioners at  Chicago.  This  expression  of  good  will  on  the  part  of 
Baron  von  Mueller  is  only  one  of  many  during  the  last  few  years. 

Repairs  on  houses  have  been  extensive  and  thorough. 

Under  the  head  of  the  University  Museum  are  grouped  the  Labo- 
ratories of  Botany,  the  Ware  Collection  of  Blaschka  Glass  Models  of 
flowers,  and  the  Economic  Collection. 

Concerning  the  Cryptogamic  Laboratories,  Professor  Thaxter  com- 
mnnicates  the  following  note  : 

In  the  absence  of  Professor  Farlow,  the  courses  in  Cryptogamic 
Botany  were  given  by  Professor  Thaxter.  Botany  2  was  unusually 
lai^e,  being  taken  by  47  students,  as  follows :  2  Freshmen,  11  Soph- 
omores, 9  Juniors,  10  Seniors,  6  Graduate  students,  5  Scientific,  4 
Special.  The  same  general  plan  was  adopted  that  has  characterized 
the  conrse  in  previous  years.  Botany  4  was  taken  by  14  students,  as 
follows :  1  Freshman,  2  Sophomores,  1  Junior,  4  Seniors,  4  Gradu- 
ate students,  2  Scientific.  In  both  these  courses  Mr.  H.  M.  Richards 
acted  as  assistant.  Botany  20b  was  taken  by  5  students,  three  of 
whom  accepted  positions  in  other  educational  institutions  at  or  before 
the  end  of  the  college  term. 

The  Phanerogamic  Laboratories  have  been,  buring  the  past  year, 
largely  under  the  careful  superintendence  of  Mr.  W.  F.  Ganong, 
Instructor  in  Botany.  By  his  judicious  management,  improvements 
have  been  made  in  many  directions,  and  he  has  assisted  much  in  the 
arduous  work  of  preparing  the  economic  specimens  for  exhibition. 
In  the  spring,  he  was  granted  leave  of  absence  to  accompan}'  Mr. 
Blaschka  in  a  journey  for  the  collection  of  material,  to  Arizona,  Cal- 
ifornia, and  Colorado.  The  whole  department  has  profited  by  his 
journey. 

The  permanent  equipment  of  the  Botanical  Laboratories,  to  which 
the  entire  second  floor  is  devoted,  proceeds  steadily.     New  tables  of 
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an  improved  pattern,  fully  famished  for  histological  work,  have  been 
placed  in  all  of  the  advanced  laboratories  and  are  giving  the  gi-eatest 
satisfaction.  In  the  largest  laboratories  have  been  placed  three  glass 
cases  of  good  appearance,  in  which  we  are  now  enabled  for  the  first 
time  to  store  our  valuable  physiological  apparatus  when  not  actually 
in  use,  in  such  a  way  that  it  is  not  only  safe  from  dust  and  damp- 
ness, but  also  is  always  in  sight  for  reference,  illustration  or  instnic- 
tion.  One  case  is  devoted  to  appliances  which,  superceded  by  oar 
more  modem  equipment,  have  now  an  historical  value  solely,  and 
these  are  being  arranged  to  illustrate  their  development.  A  moch 
needed  Wardian  case  for  keeping  plants  alive  for  physiological  ex- 
periments has  been  built  over  a  window  of  the  research  laboratory. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  progress  has  not  been  made  in  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  students'  reference  herbarium.  This  is  still  stored, 
paitially  in  over-filled  drawers  in  the  Instmctor's  Laboratory',  and 
partly  in  bundles,  in  the  room  below,  the  latter  part  necessarily 
inaccessible  to  students.  Until  proper  cases  can  be  provided  for  its 
reception,  it  is  impossible  to  utilize  fully  its  valuable  material. 

The  classes  during  the  year  were  very  much  the  largest  in  oar  his- 
tory. Botany  1  included  210  students,  and  24  more  at  lectures  only. 
The  great  demand  for  laboratory  accommodations,  instruments,  and 
materials  made  upon  us  by  this  large  number,  was  met  without  the 
least  difficulty,  owing  to  our  ample  laboratories  and  their  full  outfit 
for  elementary  work  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  adequate  supply  of 
plants  from  the  greenhouses  of  the  Bussey  Institution  on  the  other. 
The  employment  of  five  advanced  students  of  Botany  as  special  as- 
sistants was  to  the  advantage  not  only  of  the  course  but  to  themselves 
as  well.  The  course  covered  the  general  principles  of  Botany  with 
full  laboratory  practice. 

In  Botany  3,  15  students  completed  the  usual  course  on  Histology 
and  Physiology.  In  Botany  20a,  9  students  made  special  studies, 
and,  in  some  cases,  investigations  upon  selected  topics. 

The  Botanical  Library  has  received  several  valuable  acquisitions 
during  the  year. 

The  number  of  books,  exclusive  of  pamphlets,  in  the  Library  of 
the  Phanerogamic  Laboratory  is  between  six  and  seven  hundred. 

By  an  arrangement  with  the  Herbarium,  a  table  has  been  set  apart 
in  our  Laboratory  for  the  displa}^  of  botanical  periodicals.  On  this 
table  are  now  placed  the  current  periodicals  devoted  to  all  branches 
of  Botany.  The  constant  use  that  is  made  of  these,  under  the  pres- 
ent convenient  conditions,  would  satisfy  any  observer  that  the  num- 
ber of  periodicals  taken  ought  to  be  increased  until  our  list  comprises 
all  current  literature  upon  the  subject. 
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Tbe  meetings  of  the  Botanical  Club  have  been  lai*gel}'  attended. 
The  Botanical  Conferences  have  served  a  good  purpose  throughout 
the  year. 

At  the  present  writing  I  am  in  receipt  of  a  gift  for  the  Library 
which  may  properly  be  mentioned  as  coming  within  the  year  of  this 
report.  Dr.  E.  Lewis  Sturtevant,  of  South  Framingham,  well  known 
as  an  assiduous  collector  of  books  and  an  untiring  coUater  of  notes, 
has  presented  to  our  Librarj'  a  duplicate  set  of  all  his  notes  concerning 
Edible  Plants.  These  are  arranged  in  a  sytematic  manner,  so  that 
every  reference  up  to  the  year  1890  can  be  readily  found.  The  gift  is 
one  of  the  most  important  that  our  Botanical  Library  has  ever  received. 

The  Ware  collection  of  Blaschka  glass  models  of  flowers  has  been 
increased  by  numerous  specimens  during  the  year,  but  the  prepara- 
tion of  new  models  has  been  retarded  owing  to  a  journey  to  the  trop- 
ics and  to  our  west  coast  made  by  the  younger  Blaschka  for  the 
collection  of  material.  During  these  journej's  he  was  accompanied 
by  the  Head  Gardener  or  by  the  Instructor  in  Botany.  Abundant 
alcoholic  and  dry  material  was  brought  together,  and  analyses  and 
drawings  of  the  more  interesting  species  made.  These  have  been 
carried  back  in  safety  to  Germany,  where  the  two  artists  are  now 
busily  at  work.  A  shipment  is  expected  in  February,  and  the  speci- 
mens will  be  at  once  displayed  in  the  large  room.  The  collection  is 
now  accessible  to  visitors  on  every  day  of  the  week,  on  weekdays  from 
nine  until  five,  on  Sundays  from  one  to  five.  The  visitors  on  Sun- 
days appreciate  the  generosity  of  the  Corporation  in  providing  this 
means  of  instruction. 

A  bronze  tablet  commemorative  of  the  late  Dr.  Charles  Eliot  Ware, 
to  whom  the  collection  has  been  dedicated  by  his  wife  and  daughter, 
has  been  placed  in  the  large  exhibition  room. 

In  the  gallery  of  the  fourth  floor  we  have,  framed  and  exposed  for 
exhibition,  about  one  hundred  photographs  illustrating  Geographical 
Botany.  The  frames  are  constructed  in  such  a  manner  that  it  is  pos- 
sible to  replace  one  set  of  photographs  by  another  at  convenient  in- 
tervals of  time.  In  this  way  it  is  possible  to  display  a  large  part  of 
oar  increasing  collection,  now  numbering  over  four  thousand  photo- 
graphs, many  of  them  of  full  size.  It  has  been  gratifying  to  see 
that  the  gallery  of  photographs  has  been  of  interest  to  visitors.  It  is 
proper  to  remark  in  connection  with  this  that  our  collection  of  lantern 
slides  illustrating  the  same  subject  has  been  increased  during  the 
year,  and  constant  accessions  are  being  made  from  copies  of  photo, 
graphs  newly  acquired. 

The  Economic  Collection  has  grown  rapidly  during  the  past  y  ear. 
We  were  fortunate  in  securing  the  services  of  Mr.  John  H.  Sears,  of 
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Salem,  who  has  obtained  from  numerous  sources  in  Boston  and  vidD- 
ity  illustrations  of  useful  plants  which  have  been  hitherto  lacking  in 
our  collection.  He  has  been  very  prudent  in  the  expenditure  of 
money,  and  tireless  in  his  efforts. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Maiden,  of  Sydney,  New  South  Wales,  has  sent  a  large 
suite  of  specimens  illustrating  his  treatise  on  the  useful  plants  of 
Australia.  Without  enumerating  the  special  gifts,  it  is  sufficient 
to  say  that  the  whole  exhibit  when  displayed  will  serve  to  illustrate 
nearly  one-half  of  Mr.  Maiden's  large  treatise. 

Contracts  for  cases  for  the  exhibition  of  the  Useful  Products  of 
Plants  have  been  arranged,  and  the  cases  now  in  process  of  construc- 
tiou  will  be  ready  for  exhibition  of  specimens  early  in  January.  I 
am  gratified  to  be  able  to  announce  that  Dr.  Farlow  will  contribute  to 
this  collection  certain  cryptogamic  specimens. 

Miss  Laura  Norcross  has  enriched  our  collection  by  the  gift  of  a 
fine,  framed  engraving  of  Linnaeus,  based  on  the  original  in  the 
Herbarium  of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  in  Stockholm.  It  is 
a  great  addition  to  the  gallery  where  our  photographs  are  exhibited. 

The  following  statement  has  been  furnished  by  the  Treasurer's 
Office.  It  includes  all  gifts  of  money  for  present  use,  received  dur- 
ing the  College  year. 


BOTANIC   GARDEN   AND   BOTANICAL   MUSEUM. 


DB. 

CB. 

! 
$2047.79 

Paid  by  Bursar  for  salaries, 

Income  of  Fund 

labor,  repairs,  etc,  .    .    . 

$9433.47 

Income  of  Lowell  Fund  .   . 

2995.96 

Interest  on  advances  .   .   . 

345.28 

Income  of  J.  L.Russell  Fund 

25.75 

Rent  of  House 

700.00 

Anonymous  gift 

2500.00 

Henry  Lee  gift 

lOOO.OO 

F.  H.  Peabody  gift  ...    . 

500.00 

$9778.76 

$9769.50 

1 

It  is  gratifying  to  announce  that  the  Lowell  Fund  for  the  Botaaic 
Garden  has  been  increased,  by  an  additional  gift  of  one  thousand 
dollars,  from  Miss  Anna  C.  Lowell.  The  income  from  this  fund  is, 
at  the  present  rate  of  interest,  about  three  thousand  dollars,  being 
almost  one  half  of  the  whole  amount  required  annually  for  the  sap- 
port  of  the  Garden  (exclusive  of  the  Botanical  Museum) . 

It  remains  for  me  to  express  my  renewed  thanks  to  the  Chairman 
and  the  members  of  the  Garden  Committee  for  their  continued  inter- 
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est  in  the  welfare  of  the  establishment  and  for  their  hearty  co-opera- 
tion in  i^ll  measures  for  its  advancement.  The  Committee  on  the 
Botanical  Department  have  visited  the  Laboratories  and  lecture- 
rooms,  and  have  also  aidefd  us  in  many  ways,  by  their  advice  and 
benefactions. 

GEORGE  LINCOLN  GOODALE,  Director. 

NOYSMBBB,  1892. 


THE  ARNOLD  ARBORETUM. 

To  THE  President  of  the  Uniyersitt: 

Sir,  —  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  of  the 
condition  and  progress  of  the  Arnold  Arboretum  during  the  year 
ending  August  31,  1892  :  — 

A  larger  amount  of  work  has  been  done  in  the  Arboretum  during 
the  year  than  in  any  other  in  its  histoi-y.  This  has  been  made  pos- 
sible by  generous  gifts  of  money  available  for  construction,  made  by 
Frederick  L.  Ames,  John  L.  Gardner,  and  Arthur  W.  Blake. 

The  trees  belonging  to  the  Vetch  family  or  Leguminosae  and  a 
few  genera  of  the  Ash  family  have  been  planted ;  and  the  border  and 
roadside  shrubberies  have  been  extended.  The  principal  work 
accomplished,  however,  has  been  in  draining  and  grading  in  prepar- 
ation for  future  planting,  and  its  results  will  not  appear  for  a  year  or 
two.  The  brook  which  enters  the  Arboretum  at  the  Walter  Street 
entrance  has  been  deepened  and  widened  for  a  distance  of  1675  feet, 
in  order  to  secure  drainage  for  the  low  ground  in  the  western  part  of 
the  Arboretum.  The  north  side  of  Bussey  Hill,  or  about  fifteen  acres 
of  land  which  was  planted  several  years  ago  with  the  collections 
of  Birches,  Elms,  Cataipas,  and  Ashes,  has  been  drained  and  graded, 
and  is  now  ready  to  lay  down  in  permanent  lawn.  About  two 
thousand  squares  of  peat  have  been  dug  and  spread  on  the  surface 
of  the  dry  hills  or  stacked  for  future  use ;  and  the  Goldsmith 
meadow  near  the  principal  entrance  from  Centre  Street  and  the 
parkway  has  been  drained  by  cutting  wide  channels  through  it  to 
connect  with  the  improved  outlet  made  by  the  Park  Commissioners  of 
the  City  of  Boston.  Of  stone  drains,  4667  feet  have  been  laid  in 
different  parts  of  the  Arboretum,  and  2689  feet  of  open  ditches  have 
been  made.  The  Walter  Street  drive,  1800  feet  in  length,  has  been 
finished  and  opened  to  the  public,  and  2000  feet  of  the  drive  around 
the  north  side  of  the  Bussey  Hill  has  been  completed.     The  remain- 
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ing  drivee  are  subgraded,  and  it  now  seems  probable  that  the  Park 
Commissioners  of  Boston  will  finish  the  whole  system  and  open  it  to 
public  use  before  the  end  of  1892. 

The  collections  of  living  plants  are  in  good  condition,  and  the  trees 
in  the  natural  woods  and  in  the  systematically  arranged  groups  have 
made  satisfactory  progress. 

Instruction  in  dendrolog}'  of  a  popular  character  was  given  bj 
Mr.  J.  G.  Jack,  in  May  and  June,  who  lectured  to  a  class  of  thirty^ 
men  and  women,  chiefly  teachers.  In  future  two  courses  of  these 
lectures,  one  in  the  spring  and  one  in  the  autumn,  will  be  given  in 
the  Aboretum,  to  meet  the  demand  for  exact  information  about  trees 
and  shrubs,  which  seems  to  be  increasing  in  this  country. 

Interchange  of  Plants  and  Seeds. 

The  Interchange  of  plants  and  seeds  with  other  botanical  and 
horticultural  establishments  has  been  continued.  There  were  distri- 
buted 24,979  plants  (including  grafts  and  cuttings) ,  and  633  [Mickages 
of  seeds  as  follows :  — 

To  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  24,732  plants  and  25  packages 
of  seeds ;  to  Canada,  247  plants  and  12  packages  of  seeds ;  to  dif- 
ferent European  countries,  94  packages  of  seeds ;  to  Japan,  27 
packages  of  seeds.  There  have  been  received  at  the  Arboretum  4466 
plants  and  203  packages  of  seeds. 

Herbarium  and  Musettm. 

The  museum  and  herbarium  building,  presented  to  the  Arboretam 
b}'  Mr.  Horatio  HoUis  Hunnewell,  and  described  in  my  last  rei)ort, 
has  been  completed  and  will  be  occupied  early  in  the  next  college 
year.  To  Q&rry  out  a  resolution  made  long  ago,  I  have  transferred  to 
the  Arboretum  my  technical  library,  composed  of  works  on  dren- 
drology,  silviculture,  forestry,  systematic  botany,  and  geography: 
and  funds  have  been  provided  to  complete  it. 

There  have  been  added  to  the  herbarium  350  sheets  of  dried  plants 
during  the  year.  The  third  and  fourth  volumes  of  '^The  Silvaof 
North  America,"  carrying  the  work  through  Saxifragcuxae,  have 
appeared  during  the  year,  and  fifty- two  numbers  of  '^  Garden  and 
Forest "  have  been  published. 

C.  S.  SARGENT,  Diredar. 
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THE  CHEMICAL  LABORATORY. 

To  THE  President  op  the  University  : 

Sir, — DuriDg  the  past  year  the  equipment  of  a  new  laboratory 
room  for  organic  chemistry,  referred  to  in  the  last  report,  was  com- 
pleted and  the  premises  became  occupied  at  the  mid-year.  This 
long  needed  addition  to  our  accomodations  has  been  successful  in  all 
respects  but  one,  and  that  one  is  the  ventilation  from  the  hoods.  We 
had  hoped  to  secure  a  sufficient  outward  current  by  means  of  ventila- 
tors through  the  roof,  actuated  by  steam  radiators.  But  in  conse- 
quence of  the  construction  of  the  roof  the  builder  found  it  necessary 
to  reduce  the  capacity  of  the  ventilators  to  one-half  of  that  which 
had  been  planned,  and  the  result  is  what  might  have  been  anticipated. 
As  has  been  before  said,  Boylston  Hall  was  never  designed  for  a 
large  chemical  laboratory,  and  the  provisions  for  ventilation  are 
wholly  inadequate  for  its  present  use.  The  want  of  good  ventilation 
is  felt  more  or  less  in  all  of  the  rooms,  but  especially  in  the  large 
laboratories  in  the  roof,  where  the  height  of  the  ventilating  shafts  is 
necessarily  restricted,  and  the  ascensional  force  of  the  column  of 
heated  air  proportionally  feeble.  If  the  building  is  permanently  to 
be  used  as  a  chemical  laboratory  some  efficient  system  of  ventilation 
which  would  relieve  all  the  large  rooms  of  noxious  emanations  and 
chemical  vapors  should  be  provided,  and  this  is  even  more  important 
for  the  lecture  rooms  than  for  the  laboratories.  With  a  full  knowl- 
edge of  the  constniction  of  the  buUding  the  only  plan  which  seems  to 
the  Director  feasible,  is  the  use  of  a  powerful  fan  blower,  which 
would  distribute  a  great  volume  of  moderately  heated  air  to  the 
several  rooms,  and  fortunately  the  construction  of  the  building  admits 
of  placing  the  air  conduits  necessary  for  the  purpose,  without 
materially  'disturbing  existing  arrangements.  Such  a  system  is 
actually  in  use  in  the  large  New  Chemical  Laboratory  at  Zurich, 
with  satisfaction,  and  it  could  be  added  to  our  plant  at  a  cost  not 
exceeding  twenty-five  hundred  dollars.  Such  a  system  would  have 
the  great  advantage  of  not  disfiguring  the  building  on  the  outside, 
a  very  important  consideration  seeing  the  very  public  position  in 
which  it  is  placed.  Any  efficient  system  depending  on  removing 
the  air  by  suction  would  involve  the  erection  of  large  and  unsightly 
ventilating  shafts  on  the  roof,  or  else  the  building  of  a  very  tall 
independent  chimney  at  the  back  of  the  hall,  such  as  are  common  at 
many  manufactories  in   this  country;   and  as  has  been  effectively 
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applied  in  the  ventilation  of  a  large  working  laboratory  in  conDection 
with  Owens  College,  at  Manchester,  England. 

If  the  building  is  permanently  to  be  used  as  a  chemical  laboratoiy 
some  efficient  system  of  ventilation  must  be  provided  as  I  have  above 
said ;  but  can  not  a  new  and  better  building  be  obtained  for  the 
Chemical  Department  ?  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  the  modern 
science,  and  comparable  with  the  best  chemical  laboratories  in  other 
institutions.  The  department  has  already  outgrown  the  present 
building.  Our  classes  are  constantly  increasing,  and  we  can  not 
accommodate  any  more  working  students  except  by  unwholesome 
crowding.  There  is  a  very  pressing  need  of  small  rooms  that  can 
not  possibly  be  supplied  in  the  present  building,  unless  bj^  adding 
more  stories  and  providing  an  elevator.  We  have  one  lai'ge  room 
now  used  as  a  lecture  room  into  which  our  more  elementary  classes 
might  possibly  overflow,  but  this  is  our  only  resource.  Moreover  our 
older  rooms  are  worn  by  thirty  years  of  continual  use,  and  are  not 
attractive  to  students  seeking  the  best  place  for  the  study  of  chemistiy. 
A  new  building  in  keeping  with  the  position  of  the  University  would 
cost  not  less  than  two  hundred  thousand  dollars,  and  a  fund  of  an 
equal  amount  would  be  required  to  cover  the  running  expenses. 
While  we  fully  understand  that  the  present  resources  of  the 
University  are  wholly  inadequate  to  provide  for  this  need,  we  feel 
it  our  duty  to  state  the  position  plainly  in  hopes  that  some  generous 
benefactor  may  be  led  to  give  this  direction  to  great  munificence. 

If  a  new  laboratory  built  after  modern  patterns  can  not  be  had,  the 
possibility  of  additional  stories  on  the  present  building,  above  alluded 
to,  ought  to  be  seriously  considered.  This  scheme  would  have  the 
advantage  of  saving  our  present  plant,  and  would  cost  far  less  than 
a  wholly  new  building,  but  whether  the  addition  could  be  made 
architecturally  harmonious  the  writer  is  not  capable  of  judging.  He 
does  know,  however,  that  the  foundation  and  walls  are  abundantly 
strong  enough  to  bear  the  increased  weight.  Of  course  such  a 
scheme  would  involve  the  expense  of  ample  elevators. 

The  new  lecture  room  into  which  the  former  Mineralogical  Museum 
was  converted  —  without  serious  alteration,  and  at  small  cost — is 
capable  of  holding  comfortably  about  450  men.  But  the  imperative 
need  of  large  class  rooms  in  many  departments  of  the  University  has 
led  to  the  crowding  into  this  room  of  larger  classes  than  can  be 
properly  accommodated,  and  suggested  a  plan  of  increasing  the  seat- 
ing capacity  by  enlarging  the  gallery.  In  such  a  case  as  this  the 
ventilation  of  the  room  ought  to  be  a  primarj'  consideration,  and, 
assuming  that  the  additional  seats  can  be  obtained  at  a  moderate 
cost,  the  means  of  ventilation  are  not  adequate  for  a  larger  audience 
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than  the  present  seating  capacity  permits,  and  f  uither  it  is  impossible 
so  to  control  the  atmosphere  of  a  chemical  laboratory  that  it  will  not 
at  times  be  ofifensive  to  literary  classes.  Moreover  this  room  which 
\b  well  adapted  for  a  working  room,  is  the  only  available  space  we 
have  left  for  our  increasing  classes,  and  to  take  any  measures  tending 
to  appropriate  it  to  other  uses  would  be  an  injur}*  to  the  department. 
Besides  all  this  the  jar  and  dust  incident  to  the  frequent  incoming 
and  outgoing  of  large  classes  is  incompatible  with  delicate  chemical 
work. 

The  ample  accommodation  furnished  to  the  mineralogical  classes  by 
the  new  wing  of  the  University  Museum  has  been  greatly  enjoyed 
during  the  past  year,  and  it  gives  the  Director  great  pleasure  to 
report  that  a  munificent  gift  of  valuable  gems  has  been  made  to  the 
Mineralogical  Museum  by  Mr.  James  A.  Garland,  of  New  York. 
This  gift  has  very  greatly  added  to  the  interest  in  the  collection,  taken 
by  the  students  of  the  University,  as  well  as  b}*  the  community  at 
large ;  and  the  Instructor  in  Mineralogy  has  cultivated  this  interest 
by  frequent  cabinet  lectures  during  the  hours  when  the  Museum  is 
open  to  the  public.  The  New  Museum  was  formally  opened  on 
June  8th ;  but  a  very  large  amount  of  explanatoi*y  labelling  remains 
to  be  done  before  the  full  value  of  the  collection  to  the  students  of 
mineralogy  can  be  realized.  Such  a  large  and  valuable  collection,  as 
this  has  become,  demands  the  constant  services  of  an  intelligent  and 
efficient  curator. 

During  the  past  year  there  have  been  no  important  changes  in  the 
teaching  force  and  in  the  courses  of  instruction  either  in  the  chemical 
laboratory  or  in  the  mineralogical  museum.  The  number  of  students 
in  our  working  rooms  was  larger  than  ever  before,  and  all  the  courses 
were  successfully  completed.  As  the  details  in  regard  to  these 
courses  are  given  in  the  Report  of  the  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts 
and  Sciences,  it  is  unnecessary  to  repeat  them  here.  The  same  is 
true  in  regard  to  the  scientific  work,  as  a  list  of  all  the  papera  pub- 
lished from  the  Laboratory  is  given  in  the  annual  catalogue  of 
University  publications  compiled  by  the  Assistant  Librarian. 

JOSLAJa  P.  COOKE,  Director. 
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THE  JEFFERSON  PHYSICAL  LABORATORY. 

To  THE  President  of  the  University: 

Sir, — More  enlightened  views  of  the  advantages  of  a  thorough 
scientific  training,  as  preparation  for  the  new  professions  and  for 
'  man}'  of  the  older  professions,  are  beginning  to  be  manifested  by  the 
increased  attendance  on  the  laboratory  courses  in  Physics ;  and  I 
believe  that  it  is  better  policy  to  perfect  the  systematic  courses  of 
laboratory  instruction  than  to  ofifer  lecture  courses  which  may  serye 
to  attract  only  a  momentary  attention  to  the  subject. 

The  growth  of  the  laboratory  courses  suggests  that  portions  of  the 
space  now  devoted  to  cabinets  of  apparatus,  may  have  to  be  adapted 
to  laboratory  work.  Experience  proves  that  the  large  Physical 
Laboratory  is  not  too  commodious  for  the  department. 

The  following  table  gives  the  number  of  students  in  1891-92  and 
in  1892-98. 

1891-02.  18n-8S. 

Physics  1 66  65 

Physics^ 68  94 

Physics  a  .        ' 64  87 

Physics  8 81  89 

Physics  4 8  12 

Physics  5 4  2 

Physics  6 10  11 

Physics? 4  6 

Physics  9 6  4 

Physics  10 2  0 

Physics  20a 1  4 

Physics  200 2  0 

265  824 

The  Summer  School  was  attended  by  37  students,  of  which  number 
18  took  the  lower  course  and  19  the  higher.  It  is  gratifying  to  notice 
the  increase  of  students  who  took  the  higher  Summer  Course.  This 
increase  was  due  to  the  personal  efforts  of  the.  instructor,  Mr. 
W.  C.  Sabine,  who  sent  out  a  circular  giving  information  in  r^ard 
to  it,  and  who  has  succeeded  in  making  the  course  valuable  to 
teachers.  The  teachers  who  attended  the  Summer  School  will  serve 
at  various  centres  in  the  West  to  disseminate  a  knowledge  of  the 
Harvard  methods  of  laboratory  work  ;  and  in  my  opinion  the  summer 
schools  in  Physics  should  be  continued  and  encouraged. 

The  west  end  of  the  Laboratory  was  especially  designed  for  the 
work  of  Graduate  students  and  for  physical  research :  it  has  been 
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found  well  adapted  for  these  objects,  and  students  who  have  lately 
returned  from  Germany  inform  me  that  there  is  no  laboratory  in 
Europe  which  is  now  superior  to  the  Jefferson  Physical  Laboratory  in 
regard  to  material  equipment.  It  was  thought  highly  desirable,  when 
the  Laboratory  was  building,  that  all  iron  pipes  should  be  excluded 
from  the  west  end  of  the  building  in  order  to  avoid  magnetic  dis- 
turbances as  far  as  possible  ;  and  this  was  done,  although  the  cost  of 
the  building  was  greatly  increased  by  this  exclusion  of  iron  materials. 
It  has  been  discovered,  however,  that  the  electric  railroad  on  Noith 
Avenue,  which  is  less  than  six  hundred  feet  distant  from  the 
Laboratory  introduces  a  magnetic  disturbance  which  is  greater  than 
the  local  effect  of  iron  pipes.  This  magnetic  effect  is  due  to  the 
change  of  the  magnetic  field  produced  by  the  current  in  the  expansion 
or  contraction  of  this  field  when  the  electric  car  passes  along  North 
Avenue.  The  disturbance  can  make  a  difference  of  two  per  cent,  in 
many  electrical  measurements.  It  is  useless  therefore  to  erect  a 
wooden  magnetic  observatory  within  the  area  embraced  between 
Oxford  Street  and  North  Avenue. 

In  the  Elective  Pamphlet,  issued  last  May,  a  knowledge  of  the 
differential  and  integral  calculus  was  required  of  those  who  should 
elect  Physics  4.  During  the  present  term,  there  are  twelve  men  in 
this  Elective  —  one  of  the  higher  courses  in  the  Laboratory  —  who 
come  with  a  knowledge  of  the  differential  and  integral  calculus.  To 
the  mind  of  the  director,  nothing  marks  the  intellectual  growth  of 
students  of  Physical  Science  in  this  University  more  strongly  than 
this  fact. 

A  great  Physical  Laboratory  should  aim  to  form  a  school  of  young 
Physicists,  and  it  is  believed  that  the  conditions  for  forming  such  a 
school  in  Cambridge  are  now  excellent.  The  department  takes  pride 
in  claiming  Mr.  D.  Sjica,  now  Professor  in  the  Illinois  State  Univer- 
sity, as  one  of  its  students.  Mr.  Shea's  work  accomplished  in 
Berlin  has  been  given  the  place  of  honor  in  the  Annalen  der  Fhysik 
und  Chemie.^ 

Mr.  W.  C.  Sabine,  now  instructor  in  Physics,  has  perfected  various 
forms  of  scientific  apparatus  which  have  greatly  added  to  the 
eflSciency  of  the  Laboratory  Courses.  Among  these  forms  is  a  new 
spectroscope  for  elementary  instruction  in  Light,  by  means  of  which 
measurements  are  possible  which  formerly  could  be  made  only  with 
verj*  expensive  instruments. 

Mr.  A.  L.  Clough  worked  with  Professor  Hall  upon  the  variations 
of  the  so-called  Hall  effect  in  several  substances  with  change  of 

'  Zur  brechung  und  Dispersion  des  lichtes  durch  metallprism.  Ann,  der 
Fhysik  und  Chemie,  No.  10,  1892. 
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temperature.  The  following  were  the  most  important  results  obtained. 
The  Hall  efifect  in  nickel  increases  with  the  rise  of  temperature  until 
a  point  somewhat  above  200^  C  is  reached,  after  which  it  decreases 
so  rapidly  that  near  800°  C  comparatively  little  remains.  Since  the 
magnetic  permeability  of  nickel  is  known  to  suffer  like  changes  at 
like  temperature,  it  appears  that  the  Hall  efflect  is  closely  connected 
with  the  magnetic  propertj'  in  this  metal.  In  untempered  cold  rolled 
steel  the  Hall  effect  increased  with  the  rise  of  the  temperature 
through  the  range  covered  by  the  experiments.  In  this  respect  its 
permeability  resembles  that  of  steel.  During  the  second  half  of  the 
year  1891-92,  Mr.  A.  W.  Slocum  and  Professor  Hall  were  engaged 
upon  experiments  preliminary  to  the  trial  of  a  new  method  for 
determining  the  thermal  conductivity  of  metals.  The  work  was 
interrupted  by  the  departure  of  Mr.  Slocum  for  Europe,  but  it  is 
the  intention  of  Professor  Hall  to  resume  the  experiments  during  the 
latter  part  of  the  current  academic  year.  When  the  amount  of 
elementary  teaching  which  Professor  Hall  performs  is  considered,  his 
zeal  in  the  laborious  work  of  research  is  remarkable.  The  main 
work  of  instruction  in  Mathematical  Physics  is  done  by  Professor 
Pierce,  and  in  this  constantly  advancing  subject  the  instructor  is 
obliged  even  in  his  dail}'  work  to  engage  in  research. 

During  the  first  half  of  the  year,  evening  conferences  were  held  at 
which  the  contents  of  scientific  periodicals  were  commented  upon  and 
various  subjects  for  investigation  were  discussed.  These  conferences 
can  be  made  useful  in  promoting  enthusiasm  for  research.  The 
Director  published  during  the  year  in  the  American  Jaumdl  of 
Science,  a  description  of  an  instrument  for  studying  change  of 
phase  in  electric  circuits.  He  also  published  in  the  London 
Philosophical  Magazine  a  paper  on  '^  Magnetic  Waves."  He  pro- 
posed during  the  year  to  test  the  question  of  the  existence  of 
displacement  currents  in  dielectrics,  by  a  new  method.  The  actual 
experiments  were  not  performed,  but  the  apparatus  will  be  used  for 
experiments  in  this  subject  during  the  latter  part  of  the  current 
academic  year.  The  question  of  the  existence  of  displacement 
currents  in  dielectrics  has  an  important  bearing  on  the  new  Electro- 
magnetic theory  of  light.  A  paper  on  oscillatory  discharges  of 
electricity  in  a  magnetic  field  is  still  uncompleted.  The  scientific 
work  of  the  Director  during  the  past  two  years  has  been  repeated  this 
year  by  Klemencic  in  the  University  of  Gratz,  V.  B.  Bjerknes  of  the 
University  of  Christiana,  and  Professor  Thomson  of  the  University 
of  Cambridge,  and  the  results  of  the  Director  have  been  confirmed. 

The  best  conditions  for  research  in  the  Physical  Laboratory,  in  my 
opinion,  would  be  gained  by  giving  each  of  the  Professors  in  the 
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department  a  skilled  assistant  who  could  carry  out  the  ideas  presented 

to  him.     The  present  force  of  assistants  cannot  be  used  for  the  work 

of  investigation,  since  all  their  time  and  energy  must  be  devoted  to 

elementary  instruction.      The  Joseph  Lovering  fund   for  original 

research  at  present  amounts  to  $7720.     The  income  of  this  hardly 

suffices  to  pay  for  the  necessary  material  for  a  limited  investigation, 

and  is  not  sufficient  to  enable  the  dire-tor  to  employ  an  assistant  for 

the  work  of  research. 

JOHN  TROWBRIDGE,  Director. 
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To  THE  President  of  the  University:  — 

Sir,  —  By  the  death  of  Mr.  George  B.  Clark  of  the  firm  of  Messrs. 
Alvan  Clark  &  Sons,  the  Observatory  has  lost  a  friend  of  many  years 
standing.  To  his  genius  for  mechanical  devices,  indomitable  perse- 
verance, and  devotion  to  the  interests  of  the  Observatory,  we  are 
indebted  for  the  success  of  many  of  our  most  useful  instmments. 

The  most  important  matters  to  be  considered  in  the  following 
report  are,  the  permanent  establishment  of  an  observing  station  in 
South  America,  where  the  difficulties  depending  on  the  unsteadiness 
of  the  air  are  almost  entirely  avoided ;  the  construction  of  a  new 
brick  building,  by  which  the  photographs  and  manuscripts  of  the 
Observatory  will  be  securely  protected  from  the  danger  of  fire ;  the 
approaching  completion  of  the  Bruce  photographic  telescope,  and  the 
observation  by  a  variety  of  methods  of  the  new  star  in  Auriga. 

Observatory  Instruments. 

East  EquaJtoriaL  —  While  the  photometric  observation  of  the 
eclipses  of  Jupiter's  satellites,  and  various  kinds  of  micrometric 
work,  as  described  below,  continue  to  be  carried  on  with  this  instru- 
ment, its  principal  use  in  recent  years,  like  that  of  the  West  Equa- 
torial, has  become  the  systematic  observation  of  variable  stars.  The 
stars  chiefly  observed  are  seventeen  circumpolar  variables  of  long 
period,  but  about  seventy  others  also  receive  attention.  The  objects 
contemplated  are,  the  formation  of  lists  of  comparison  stars,  proceed- 
ing by  intervals  of  about  half  a  magnitude  from  the  maximum  of  each 
variable  to  its  minimum  or  to  the  faintest  star  visible,  as  the  case 
may  be ;  the  determination  of  the  magnitude  of  each  comparison 
star,  at  least  by  means  of  comparisons  between  it  and  others,  and 
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when  practicable,  by  photometric  methods ;  and  finally,  the  observa- 
tion of  the  variable  star  itself  at  intervals  of  two  weeks  or  less.  The 
lists  of  comparison  stars  are  usually  first  selected  by  means  of  the 
West  Equatorial,  and  revised  by  means  of  the  larger  instrument 
The  variable  stars  themselves  are  observed  with  the  West  Equatorial 
until  they  become  too  faint  to  be  seen  in  it,  when  further  observa- 
tions of  them  are  made  with  the  East  Equatorial.  It  is  much  to  be 
desired  that  some  observer,  having  a  still  larger  instrument  at  his  dis- 
posal, should  S3'stematically  observe  the  stars  which  become  too  faint 
for  the  East  Equatorial,  until  they  have  recovered  sufiScient  bright, 
ness  to  make  them  again  visible  here. 

The  observaMons  with  the  East  Equatorial  were  made  by  Mr. 
O.  C.  Wendell,  except  11  of  the  29  eclipses  of  Jupiter's  satellites 
measured  photometrically  during  the  year,  which  were  made  by  the 
Director.  The  total  number  of  eclipses  photometrically  obsen^ed 
since  1877  is  now  500.  More  than  1000  observations  of  variable 
stars  were  made  in  pursuance  of  the  plan  above  described,  and  lists 
of  comparison  stars  for  37  variables  were  selected  or  revised.  The 
new  star  in  Auriga  was  compared  with  others  250  times,  and  was  ob- 
served photometrically  on  40  nights,  during  which  1344  separate  set- 
tings of  the  photometer  were  made.  The  place  of  the  new  star  was 
micrometrically  observed  on  3  nights,  and  several  of  the  stars  used 
in  comparisons  with  it  were  also  occasionally  observed  both  with  the 
photometer  and  the  micrometer.  The  wedge  photometer  was  used  in 
18  series  of  observations,  comprising  1422  settings,  for  determining 
tlie  brightness  of  474  stars,  selected  from  the  Durchmusterung.  Comet 
1891  V.  was  observed  for  position  on  5  nights ;  Comet  1891  II.  on  4 ; 
and  the  comets  discovered  by  Swift,  Denning,  Brooks,  and  Barnard, 
were  similarly  observed  on  11,  2,  2,  and  1  nights  respectively.  A 
number  of  miscellaneous  observations,  mostly  relating  to  the  stars 
near  vai'iables,  were  also  made. 

Meridian  Circle, — The  reduction  of  the  observations  made  with 
this  instrument  by  Professor  William  A.  Rogers  continues  under  his 
supervision.  During  the  j'ear  the  catologue  of  the  zone  between  the 
declinations  -{-  49^50'  and  55°  10'  has  been  printed,  and  it  is  now  ready 
for  distribution.  This  work  includes  an  elaborate  introduction  by 
Professor  Rogers.  The  manuscript  was  sent  to  Germany  for  publi- 
cation in  accordance  with  an  arrangement  for  cooperation  between 
the  Observatory  and  the  Astronomische  Gesellschaf  t,  which  also  pub- 
lishes an  edition  of  this  catalogue  as  a  part  of  its  general  catalogae 
of  stars  to  the  ninth  magnitude.  The  printing  of  another  volume 
relating  to  the  zone  observations  has  made  much  progress,  as  men- 
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tioned  below  in  describing  the  publications,  and  the  journal  of  the 
ob8erv&.tioDS  has  been  carefully  checked  and  in  part  recomputed  dur- 
ing the  year.  It  will  occupy  two  additional  volumes,  which  are 
expected  to  be  ready  for  the  printer  in  a  few  months. 

The  observations  of  the  southern  zone  between  the  declinations 
— 9**  50'  and  —  14®  10'  were  so  far  completed  during  the  spring  by 
Professor  Searle,  with  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Dunne,  that  the  observa- 
tions still  to  be  made  are  only  such  as  will  be  shown  to  be  necessary 
by  the  progress  of  the  reductions.    Observations  have  therefore  been 
suspended  for  the  present.      The  number  of  nights  of  observation 
for  the  months  of  November,  1891,  to  May,  1892,  inclusive,  was  50  ; 
the  total  number  of  observations  was  2132,  of  which  100  relate  to 
circumpolar  stars,  321  to  fundamental  stars,  1680  to  zone  stars,  29  to 
variable  stars,  and  2  to  stars  incidentally  observed.     The  total  num- 
ber of  observations  made  since  the  work  began  in  April,  1888,  is 
25,922,  and  the  corresponding  numbers  for  the  five  classes  of  stars 
just  mentioned  are  961,  3329,  20,966,  128,  and  538  ;  the  total  num- 
ber of  nights  of  observation  was  490.     The  work  of  reduction  con- 
tinues to  make  good  progress.      At  present,  it  is  directed  chiefly 
to  the  completion  of  the  reduction  of  the  fundamental  stars.     An 
examination  of  their  residuals  for  the  first  year  has  made  evident 
a  systematic  variation  dependent  upon  the  declination  of  the  stars, 
which  it  will  be  desirable  to  investigate   for  the  whole   series  of 
observations. 

Meridian  Photometer.  —  Observations  of  the  light  of  the  southern 
stars  with  the  meridian  photometer  were  completed  by  Mr.  Bailey  on 
May  6,  1891.  These  measures  give  the  brightness  of  about  eight 
thousand  stars  south  of  — 30®  and  continue  the  work  contained  in 
Volumes  XIV.  and  XXIV.  of  the  Annals,  to  the  South  Pole.  The 
reduction  of  these  observations  is  now  approaching  completion. 
Much  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  discussion  of  the  atmospheric 
absorption  as  many  of  the  polar  stars  were  observed  at  a  large  zenith 
distance.  On  the  return  of  the  photometer  to  Cambridge,  prepara- 
tions were  made  to  resume  work  with  it  here.  It  was  accordingly 
mounted  in  the  west  wing  of  the  main  building,  so  that  the  observer 
and  recorder  should  be  in  a  warm  room  in  winter,  instead  of  being 
exposed  to^  the  cold.  Observations  began  November  3,  1891,  and 
since  then  105  series  have  been  obtained,  including  33,792  separate 
photometric  comparisons ;  36  of  these  series,  including  10,216  com- 
parisons, have  been  made  by  Mr.  Bailey,  the  remainder  were  made 
by  the  Director.  The  principal  work  undertaken  has  been  the  reob- 
servation  of  the  stars  of  the  Harvard  Photometry.     It  is  now  about 
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ten  years  since  the  completion  of  the  observations  contained  in  that 
work.  The  list  for  observation  also  indndes  a  number  of  stars  which 
are  slightly  fainter  than  the  sixth  magnitude,  and  such  of  the  com- 
parison stars  for  variables  employed  in  the  observations  made  with 
the  East  Equatorial  as  are  brighter  than  the  tenth  magnitude. 
Numerous  observations  are  also  made  of  stars  near  the  northern  and 
southern  horizon,  to  determine  the  atmospheric  absorption,  the  south- 
ern stars  also  serving  to  connect  the  scale  of  magnitude  with  that 
derived  from  the  observations  in  Peru.  A  large  part  of  the  reduction 
and  discussion  of  these  observations  has  alread}'  been  made.  On  16 
nights  measures  were  made  of  the  new  star  in  Auriga,  and  of  25  stars 
suitable  for  comparison  with  it.  The  numbers  of  settings  in  these 
cases  were  600  and  532  respectively. 

West  Equatorial,  —  The  principal  observer  with  this  instrument 
has  been  Mr.  W.  M.  Reed.  Mr.  T.  E.  Powe  has  also  made  many 
observations  with  it.  Mr.  Reed  has  observed  on  109  nights.  In 
pursuance  of  the  sj^stem  above  described  for  the  observation  of  vari- 
able stars  of  long  period,  he  has  selected  285  comparison  stars,  and 
has  made  803  observations  of  the  brightness  of  stars  to  be  compared 
with  variables  of  long  period ;  458  observations-  of  such  variables 
themselves,  and  62  of  variables  of  short  period.  He  has  also  used 
the  prismatic  photometer  mentioned  in  *  the  last  report,  as  yet  chiefly 
in  the  observations  required  for  determining  its  constant.  The  new 
star  in  Auriga  has  also  been  frequently  observed ;  116  observations, 
involving  277  comparisons,  have  been  made  by  Mr.  Reed,  who  has 
also  made  118  observations  of  the  corresponding  comparison  stare. 
Mr.  Powe  has  made  50  observations  of  the  new  star,  and  54  of  the 
comparison  stars  ;  also  249  and  388  observations  respectively  of  vari- 
able stars  of  long  and  of  short  period,  and  57  observations  of  stars 
for  comparison  with  variables  of  long  period.  Mr.  Reed,  aided  by 
Mr.  Powe,  has  observed  a  number  of  auroras,  and  has  investigated 
the  parallax  of  two  auroras  by  combining  his  observations  with  others 
made  at  Blue  Hill  and  at  Providence. 

Henrt  Draper  Memorial. 

The  number  of  photographs  taken  with  the  8  inch  Draper  telescope 
is  2777.  The  number  taken  in  Peru  with  the  Bache  telescope  is 
nearly  two  thousand,  of  which  601  have  been  received  in  Cambridge. 
The  examination  of  these  plates  has  as  usual  led  to  the  discovery  of 
a  large  number  of  interesting  objects.  Ten  variable  stars,  U  Del- 
phini,  S  Pegasi,  T  Aquarii,  R  Crateris,  R  Carinae,  S  Canis.  Minoris, 
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8  CariDae,  R  Ophiuchi,  X  Ophiuchi  and  Espin's  variable  star  in 
Auriga  in  addition  to  the  thirty-seven  previously  announced  have  the 
hydrogen  lines  bright  in  their  spectra.  Seven  new  variable  stars 
have  been  discovered  this  year  by  means  of  this  property.  The  num- 
ber of  stars  of  the  fifth  type  has  been  increased  by  eight,  making  the 
total  number  now  known  of  these  objects,  45.  The  hydrogen  line  F 
was  shown  to  be  bright  in  tlie  spectra  of  six  stars  in  addition  to  those 
already  known.  Photographs  have  been  obtained  of  the  spectra  of 
eight  planetar}'  nebulae  showing  bright  lines.  The  spectrum  of  the 
nebula  surrounding  30  Doradus  is  unlike  that  of  other  gaseous 
nebulae.  The  star  A.  G.  C.  20,937  has  a  somewhat  similar  spec- 
trum. Five  stars  have  been  shown  to  have  spectra  of  the  fourth 
type.  All  of  these  peculiarities  have  been  detected  by  Mrs.  Fleming 
except  in  the  cases  of  one  of  the  known  variables,  one  of  the  planet- 
ary nebulae,  and  two  of  the  stars  of  the  fourth  type,  which  were 
found  by  Mr.  A.  £.  Douglass,  in  Peru,  before  the  plates  were  sent 
to  Cambridge. 

The  amount  of  valuable  material  accumulated  with  these  instru- 
ments is  continually  increasing,  and  has  proved  useful  in  many  cases 
in  studying  the  history'  of  newly  discovered  objects.  The  brightness 
for  several  years  past  of  stars  suspected  of  variability  has  been  fur- 
nished to  various  astronomers.  Plates  have  been  sent  to  the  Lick 
and  Amherst  Observatories  and  to  the  Smithsonian  Institution  for 
special  investigations.  From  one  of  them  a  new  variable  star  in  Aries 
was  discovered  by  Professor  Schaeberle.  It  is  hoped  that  this  use 
of  our  plates  may  increase  in  the  future.  A  large  number  of  photo- 
graphs were  taken  of  the  new  star  in  Auriga.  An  examination  of 
the  older  photographs  showed  that  the  region  containing  it  had  been 
photographed  eighteen  times  from  November  3,  1885  to  November 
2,  1891,  and  that  it  was  then  apparently  fainter  than  the  thirteenth 
magnitude.  It  appeared  upon  five  plates  taken  between  December 
16,  1891,  and  January  31,  1892.  After  its  discovery  it  was  photo- 
graphed on  sixty-five  chart  plates  and  thirty-six  spectrum  plates, 
until  April  6,  when  it  became  too  faint  to  be  visible  in  the  encroach- 
ing twilight.  All  of  these  plates  have  been  carefully  studied  and 
measured.  21  charts  and  15  spectrum  plates  of  this  object  have 
been  taken  since  its  reappearance  in  September,  1892.  On  these 
last  plates,  the  spectrum  is  shown  to  resemble  that  of  a  planetary 
nebula. 

Many  photographs  of  the  lunar  eclipse  of  November  15,  1891, 
were  taken  both  at  Cambridge  and  at  the  Hoyden  observing  station 
near  Arequipa,  Peru.  The  examination  of  these  photographs  for  the 
detection  of  a  possible  lunar  satellite  led  only  to  a  negative  result. 
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The  number  of  photographs  taken  with  the  11  inch  Draper  tele- 
scope is  996.  The}'  include  372  spectra  of  /?  Aurigae  to  determine 
the  law  of  periodic  doubling  of  the  lines.  244  of  these  images  shovr 
the  lines  double  so  that  the  separation  can  be  measured.  In  like 
manner  208  spectra  of  {  Ursae  Majoris  have  been  photographed,  and 
in  49  of  them  the  lines  are  separated  widely  enough  to  be  measured. 
A  similar  study  has  been  made  of  the  new  star  in  Auriga,  of  p  Lyrae, 
of  11  Monocerotts,  and  of  some  other  stars  having  peculiar  spectra. 
Photographic  charts  have  also  been  obtained  of  numerous  variable 
stars,  stars  having  large  proper  motion,  clusters  and  stars  having 
peculiar  spectra  to  determine  their  parallax  if  it  is  perceptible. 

BoYDEN  Department. 

In  establishing  the  Fund  that  beare  his  name,  Mr.  Boyden  desued 
to  secure  an  astronomical  station  where  the  effects  due  to  the  atmos- 
phere would  be  greatly  diminished.  This  has  now  been  successfully 
accomplished  in  the  Harvard  Station  at  Arequipa,  Pern,  where  the 
effect  of  the  air  is  no  longer  as  heretofore  th^  principal  obstacle  to 
progress  in  astronomy.  Instead  of  this  the  limit  is  now  the  size  and 
excellence  of  our  instruments.  A  great  advance  would  probably  be 
made  in  our  knowledge  of  the  planets,  and  perhaps  of  the  fixed  stars, 
if  a  telescope  of  the  largest  size  could  be  mounted  under  such  favor- 
able conditions. 

This  station  has  continued  in  charge  of  Professor  W.  H.  Pickerii^. 
The  instruments  chiefly  employed  have  been  the  IS  inch  telescope, 
the  8  inch  Bache  telescope,  and  a  photographic  camera  having  an 
aperture  of  2^  inches.  The  first  of  these  instruments  has  been  laigely 
devoted  to  visual  work,  for  which' unusual  advantages  are  afforded  by 
the  transparenc}'  and  steadiness  of  the  air  at  this  station.  Many 
interesting  results  have  been  derived  from  the  observations  made  of 
the  Moon  and  various  planets.  The  observations  of  the  Moon  relate 
to  Plato  and  other  regions,  which  have  been  carefully  examined,  and 
also  to  the  systems  of  bright  streaks  visible  at  full  Moon.  The  mark- 
ings of  Mercury  have  been  studied,  and  this  investigation  appears  to 
confirm  Schiaparelli's  view  that  the  rotation  of  Mercury  on  its  axis 
occupies  the  same  time  as  its  revolution  in  its  orbit.  Although  tbia 
planet  appears,  to  have  no  atmosphere,  the  markings  upon  it  are  very 
faint  compared  with  those  upon  the  Moon.  Venus  was  micromet- 
rically  studied  near  its  inferior  conjunction  with  regard  to  its  diameter, 
polar  compression,  and  the  refractive  effect  of  its  atmosphere.  No- 
permanent  markings  could  be  detected.  An  extensive  series  of 
observations  was  made  upon  Mars.     The  relative  positions  of  9^ 
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points  upon  its  surface  were  determined  by  the  micrometer.  More 
than  40  minute  black  points  were  discovered,  provisionally  desig- 
nated as  lakes.  The  polar  compression  of  the  planet  was  measured, 
and  appeared  to  be  greater  than  that  indicated  by  theory,  which  may 
be  due  to  an  excess  of  cloud  in  the  equatorial  regions.  The  presence 
of  the  dark  and  narrow  streaks  called  canals  by  Schiaparelli  has  been 
confirmed  and  various  measurements  of  them  have  been  made.  The 
clouds  projecting  beyond  the  limb  and  terminator,  discovered  at  the 
Lick  Observatory,  have  been  studied,  and  their  height  has  been  found 
to  be  at  least  twenty  miles.  The  relative  colors  of  different  portions 
of  the  planet  have  been  minutely  observed.  Two  large  dark  blue 
areas  have  been  detected,  and  other  portions  have  been  noticed  to  be 
subject  to  gradual  changes  of  color. 

Many  new  double  stars  were  found  in  a  survey  of  the  heavens 
south  of — 30**,  between  12^  and  18^.  The  August  occultation  of 
Jupiter  was  observed  both  visually  and  photographically,  as  was  also 
the  new  star  in  Auriga,  and  Swift's  comet,  the  photographs  of  which 
showed  detail  not  noticeable  in  the  visual  observations. 

With  the  camera,  having  the  aperature  2^  inches,  very  satisfactory 
photographs  have  been  obtained  of  the  Magellanic  clouds,  showing 
theh*  composition  to  be  partly  of  stars  and  partly  of  nebulous  matter ; 
also  the  spiral  structure  of  the  larger  of  the  two  clouds. 

Meteorological  observations  are  regularly  earned  on.  Stations 
have  been  established  at  Mollendo,  100  feet  above  sea  level,  at  La 
Joya,  the  elevation  of  which  is  4150  feet,  at  the  observing  station, 
8060  feet  high,  at  the  Chachani  Ravine,  16,650  feet  high,  where 
numerous  miscellaneous  observations  have  been  made.  Notwith- 
standing the  great  height  of  the  last  named  station,  it  can  be  reached 
by  a  mule  path,  and  a  hut  has  been  erected  where  the  observers  can 
pass  the  night.  A  survey  of  the  Arequipa  valley  and  neighboring 
mountains  has  been  made,  depending  on  two  separate  base  lines. 
The  heights  of  the  mountains  have  been  measured,  and  in  some  cases 
the  result  has  been  checked  by  a  mercurial  barometer. 

« 

The  Bruce  Photographic  Telescope. 

This  instrument,  which  if  successful  will  be  in  many  respects  the 
most  powerful  in  the  world,  is  now  rapidly  approaching  completion* 
The  eight  surfaces  of  its  objective  have  been  ground  and  polished  so 
that  it  could  be  tested  on  a  star.'  The  results  were  satisfactory, 
although  of  course  no  definite  opinion  can  be  formed  until  the  final 
corrections  are  applied.  The  focal  length  proved  to  be  that  desired 
within  half  of  one  per  cent.    Plans  have  been  made  and  the  founda- 
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tioDS  laid  for  a  one  story  brick  building  with  a  sliding  roof  in  whidi 
it  will  be  erected  during  its  trial  in  Cambridge.  After  this,  it  is  pro- 
posed to  send  it  to  the  Arequipa  station  in  Peru. 

Photographs  have  been  taken  with  the  transit  photometer  on  192 
evenings,  and  when  clear,  throughout  the  entire  night.  With  this 
instrument  images  are  obtained  of  all  stars  brighter  than  the  sixth 
magnitude  which  cross  the  meridian  during  the  night.  The  valae 
of  this  work  was  illustrated  when  the  new  star  in  Auriga  was  dis- 
covered in  Februai'j,  1892.  It  then  appeared  that  this  object  had 
been  photographed  on  twelve  nights  since  December  10,  1891,  while 
no  trace  of  it  was  visible  on  thirteen  plates  covering  tliis  region  and 
taken  before  December  2,  1891.  The  only  knowledge  that  exists  of 
its  changes  of  light  during  the  six  weeks  in  which  it  remained  undis- 
covered is  furnished  by  these  photographs  and  those  taken  with  the 
8  inch  telescopes.  It  was  also  photographed  with  the  transit  photo- 
meter on  twelve  nights  after  its  discover3\  Of  the  forty  thoasand 
standard  stars  of  the  tenth  magnitude,  about  eight  thousand  have 
been  selected  by  Miss  E.  F.  Leland  during  the  past  year,  making 
eleven  thousand  in  alb . 

Miscellaneous  . 

Library,  —  The  library  of  the  Observatory  ^^^sbeen  increased  dur- 
ing the  year  by  the  addition  of  169  volumes  and  9T\pamphlet8.  The 
total  numbers  of  volumes  and  pamphlets  on  NovemlV  1,  1892,  were 
7198  and  8745,  respectively.  V 

As  the  station  at  Arequipa,  Peru,  will  probably  be  maiSined  per- 
manently, it  is  desirable  that  it  should  have  a  library  oJts  own. 
Owing  to  its  remoteness,  copies  of  astronomical  or  metcc^ogical 
works  sent  there  direct,  or  through  this  Observatory,  will  b«7ate- 
fully  received  and  will  prove  of  much  value. 

Time  Service,  —  The  action  of  the  U.  S.  Naval  Observatory  in  \ 
nishing  the  public  with  time  signals  of  moderate  accuracy  has  n 
proved  as  injurious  to  this  Observatory  as  to  many  othei*s.     It  hat 
rendered  it  advisable  however  to  abandon  the  Harvard   system  of 
time  signals.     This  was  done  with  less  reluctance  since  the  continual 
increase  in  the  number  of  electric  wires  rendered  it  every  year  more 
difficult  to  maintain  continuous  service.     The  danger  of  accident  or 
fire  from  the  powerful  currents  transmitted  by  otiier  lines  was  insuf- 
ficiently compensated  by  the  pecuniary  profit  derived  from  the  snle  of 
our  time  signals.     The  principal  benefit  to  the  Observatory  arose 
f ix)m  the  appreciation  by  the  public  of  the  service  rendered  in  f«M- 
nishing  time  signals  of  the  highest  attainable  accuracy.  * 
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Tdegraphic  Announcements.  —  The  distribution  of  telegraphic  an- 
nouncements of  discovery  has  been  continued  as  in  past  3*ear8, 
although  Mr.  Ritchie  has  resigned  bis  position  as  Assistant  in  the 
Observatory.  Astronomers  are  requested  to  continue  to  send  to  this 
Observatory  announcements  of  their  discoveries  for  transmission  to 
the  observatories  of  Europe  and  America. 


Buildings  and  Grounds,  —  The  urgent  need  by  the  Observatory  of 
a  fire-proof  building  to  hold  its  large  collection  of  photographic 
plates,  has  been  pointed  out  in  several  successive  reports.  This 
want  has  at  last  been  supplied  by  the  following  liberal  contributions 
of  the  friends  of  the  Observatory :  — 


A  friend  (Boston) $500 

A  friend  (New  York) 600 

Ames,  Oakes  A 100 

Beebe,  E   Pierson 100 

Bradlee,  Miss  Helen  C 100 

Bremer,  John  L 200 

Brimmer,  Martin 300 

Coolidge,  J.  Randolph 100 

Curtis,  Charles  P 100 

Edmands,  J.  Rayner 200 

Endicott,  William,  Jr 500 

Forbes,  Jolm  M .    .  200 

Gardner,  Mrs.  John  L 1000 

Gardner,  John  L 500 

Hemenwaj,  Augustus 100 

Hemenvaj,  Mrs.  Mary   ....  500 

Hudson,  John  E 100 

Hnnnewell,  H.  H 200 

Kimball,  David  P 200 


Lawrence,  Samuel  C $100 

Lee,  Henry 500 

Lowell,  John 100 

Mason,  W.  Powell 200 

Nash,  Nathaniel  C 100 

Paine,  Robert  Treat 300 

Parkman,  George  F 500 

Peabody,  F.  H 500 

Peabody,  Oliver  W 100 

Pickering,  Edward  C 500 

Salisbury,  Stephen  ......  100 

Shattuck,  George  0 100 

Thayer  Brothers 200 

Warren,  Samuel  D 200 

Weld,  William  F 100 

Wheelwright,  J.  W 100 


$9,200 


About  two  thirds  of  the  total  amount  required  has  thus  been  pro- 
vided. Unless  future  subscriptions  are  received  the  remainder  must 
be  taken  from  the  sum  available  for  the  current  expenses  of  the 
Observatory.  A  brick  building,  thirty  by  sixty  feet,  and  having  two 
stories  and  a  basement  has  been  erected  and  is  now  nearly  completed. 
It  will  furnish  a  permanent  storehouse  for  the  glass  photographs  and 
the  more  valuable  manuscripts  of  the  Observatory,  and  also  room  for 
their  examination  and  discussion. 

The  inadequate  accommodation  afforded  by  the  East  Wing  of  the 
Observatory,  which  is  used  as  a  dwelling  house  by  the  Director,  has 
long  been  recognized.  An  arrangement  has  been  made  during  the 
past  year  by  which  the  amount  deducted  from  the  salary  of  the 
Director  on  account  of  his  occupancy  of  the  house  is  hereafter  to  be 
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applied  to  the  expenses  of  the  Observatory  instead  of  to  those  of  the 
University  at  large.  An  extension  has  been  made,  at  the  expense  of 
the  Director,  by  which  the  accommodation  for  visiting  astronomers 
and  the  rooms  for  entertaining  them  will  be  greatl}'  improved.  A 
large  amount  of  grading  has  been  done  in  connection  with  these 
buildings,  and  the  hollow  formed  by  the  old  entrance  from  Concoid 
Avenue  has  been  filled. 

Publications,  —  Volume  XV. ,  Part  II.  of  the  Annals  of  the  Obser- 
vatory has  been  completed  by  the  printing  of  the  introduction.  This 
work  contains  the  zone  catalogue  of  stars  between  the  declinations 
+  49**  50'  and  +  55**  10',  and  concludes  Volume  XV.  It  will  soon  be 
distributed.  Volume  XIX.,  Part  II.,  is  in  type  as  far  as  page  314. 
It  contains  a  discussion  of  the  zodiacal  light  by  Professor  Searle, 
and  a  determination  of  the  atmospheric  absorption  by  means  of  photo- 
graphy. Volume  XXV.  is  in  type  as  far  as  page  356.  It  contains 
a  comparison  of  the  places  of  stars  in  the  zone  +  49^*50'  to  -}-55®  10' 
as  determined  by  Professor  Rogers,  with  the  places  of  the  same  stars 
in  previous  catalogues,  the  results  thus  obtained  for  proper  motion, 
and  the  separate  results  in  right  ascension  and  declination  derived 
from  the  successive  observations  of  the  zone  stars.  Volumes  XXIII., 
Part  II.,  XXVI.,  Part  II.  and  XXVIII.,  are  not  yet  undertaken. 
Volume  XXIX.  will  consist  of  comparatively  brief,  disconnected 
articles,  like  Volume  XVIII.  Three  numbers  of  this  volume  are 
in  type.  They  relate  respectively  to  meteorological  observations  by 
Messrs.  A.  Lawrence  Rotch  and  Winslow  Upton  at  the  time  of  the 
total  solar  eclipse  of  Januai'y  1,  1889,  which  they  observed  at  Wil- 
lows, California;  to  the  determination  of  the  longitude  of  Smith 
College,  made  in  1888,  by  Miss  Mary  E.  Byrd  and  Professor  Mary 
W.  Whitney ;  and  to  photometric  observations  of  asteroids,  by  Mr. 
Henry  M.  Parkhurst,  in  continuation  of  his  previous  article  in  Volume 
XVIII.  niDon  the  same  subject.  The  fourth  number  of  Volume 
XXIX.  is  also  by  Mr.  Parkhurst,  and  relates  to  his  observations  of 
variable  stars.  Twenty  pages  of  this  article  are  in  type,  extending 
to  page  111  of  the  entire  volume.  Volume  XXX.,  Part  III.,  contain- 
ing meteorological  observations  of  the  Blue  Hill  Observatory,  has 
been  printed  and  will  soon  be  distributed ;  Part  IV.  is  required  to 
complete  the  volume.  Volume  XXXI.,  Part  I.  has  been  printed  and 
will  soon  be  distributed  ;  Part  II.  is  ready  for  printing.  This  volume 
contains  observations  and  essays  by  members  of  the  New  England 
Meteorological  Society,  during  the  years  1890  and  1891.  Volume 
XL.,  Part  I.,  has  been  printed  and  is  soon  to  be  distributed.  It  con- 
tinues the  publication  of  the  work  of  the  Blue  Hill  Meteorological 
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Observatory  from  Volumes  XX.  aud  XXX.,  and  contains  observa- 
tions made  during  the  year  1891.  The  volumes  bearing  numbers 
between  XXXI.  and  XL.  have  not  yet  been  undertaken. 

Besides  the  volumes  of  Annals  above  mentioned,  the  following 
publications  have  appeared  during  the  year :  — 

Forty-sixth  Annual  Report  of  the  Director  of  the  Astronomical  Observa- 
tory of  Harvard  College.    Cambridge,  1891. 

A  Large  Southern  Telescope.  Circular  describing  the  advantages  of 
establishing  such  an  instrument  at  Arequipa,  Peru. 

Astronomical  Possibilities  at  considerable  altitudes.  By  W.  H.  Pickering. 
Astronomische  Nachrichten,  cxxix.  97.  Reprinted  in  the  Observatory, 
XV.  283. 

An  investigation  of  the  systems  of  Bright  Streaks  visible  upon  the  Full 
Moon.    By  W.  H.  Pickering.    Astronomische  Nachrichten,  cxxx.  225. 

Are  there  at  present  Active  Volcanoes  upon  the  Moon  P  By  W.  H.  Pick- 
ering.   The  Observatory,  xv.  260. 

The  Mountain  Station  of  the  Harvard  College  Observatoiy.  By  W.  H. 
Pickering.    Astronomy  and  Astro-Physics,  xi.  353. 

The  Boyden  Station  of  the  Harvard  College  Observatory.  By  W.  H. 
Pickering.    Astronomy  and  Astro-Physics,  xi.  357. 

Colors  Exhibited  by  the  Planet  Mars.  By  W.  H.  Pickering.  Astronomy 
and  Astro-Physics,  xi.  449. 

The  Earthquake  for  February  23, 1892.  By  W.  H.  Pickering.  Astronomy 
and  Astro-Physics,  xi.  470. 

Colors  Exhibited  by  the  Planet  Mars.  By  W.  H.  Pickering.  Astronomy 
and  Astro-Physics,  xi.  545. 

The  Planet  Saturn  and  its  Satellites.  By  W.  H.  Pickering.  Astronomy 
and  Astro-Physics,  xi.  649. 

Mars.    By  W.  H.  Pickering.    Astronomy  and  Astro-Physics,  xi.  668. 

The  Glacial  Period  and  the  Planet  Mars.  By  W.  H.  Pickering.  Elnowl- 
edge,  XV.  113. 

Can  a  Planet  absorb  its  Oceans  without  having  its  Surface  Temperature 
lowered?    By  W.  H.  Pickering.    Knowledge,  xv.  193. 

Observations  of  Comet  1891  V.  By  O.  C.  Wendell.  Astronomical  Jour- 
nal, xi.  56. 

Second  series  of  Observations  of  Comet  1891  V.  By  O.  C.  Wendell. 
Astronomical  Journal,  xi.  61. 

Orbit  of  Comet  1891  IV.  By  O.  C.  Wendell.  Astronomy  and  Astro- 
Physics,  xi.  87. 

Ephemeris  of  Comet  1891 IV.,  for  March.  By  O.  C.  Wendell.  Astron- 
omy and  Astro-Physics,  xi.  251. 

Observations  of  Comet  a  1892.  By  O.  C.  Wendell.  Astronomical  Jour- 
nal, xi.  158. 

Orbit  of  Comet  a  1892.  By  O.  C.  Wendell.  Astronomy  and  Astro- 
physics, xi.  443. 

Observations  of  Comets  1891  H.  and  1891  V.  By  O.  C.  Wendell.  Astro- 
nomische Nachrichten,  cxxx.  45 ;  also  Astronomical  Journal,  xi.  191. 
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Observations  of  Comets  a  1892  and  c  1892.  By  O.  C.  Wendell.  AMto- 
nomical  Journal,  xi.  191. 

Second  Orbit  of  Comet  a  1892.  By  O.  C.  Wendell.  Astronomy  and 
Astro-Physics,  xi.  636. 

Ephemeris  of  Comet  a  1892  for  August.  By  O.  C.  Wendell.  Astronomy 
and  Astro-Physics,  xi.  625. 

Second  series  of  Observations  of  Comet  a  1892.  Also  Observations  of 
Comet  c  1892.     By  O.  C.  Wendell.    Astronomical  Journal,  xii.  94. 

New  Variable  Stars  in  the  Southern  Sky.  By  M.  Fleming.  Astro- 
no  mische  Nachrichten,  cxxx.  125. 

Stars  having  Peculiar  Spectra.  By  M.  Fleming.  Astronomy  and  Astro- 
Physics,  xi.  418. 

Astronomical  Expedition  to  Peru.  By  M.  Fleming.  Publications  of  the 
Astronomical  Society  of  the  Pacific,  No.  22,  58. 

Distribution  of  Energy  in  Stellar  Spectra.  By  Edward  C.  Pickering. 
Astronomische  Nachrichten,  cxxviii.  377.  Reprinted  in  Astronomy  and 
Astro-Physics  xi.  22. 

On  the  New  Star  in  Auriga.  By  Edward  C.  Pickering.  Astronomische 
Nachrichten,  cxxix.  111. 

A  New  Variable  Star  in  Aries.  By  Edward  C.  Pickering.  Astronomische 
Nachrichten,  cxxxi.  62. 

The  Objective  Prism.  By  Edward  C.  Pickering.  Astronomy  and  Astro- 
physics, xi.  199. 

The  New  Star  in  Auriga.  By  Edward  C.  Pickering.  Aistronomy  and 
Astro-Physics,  xi.  228. 

A  change  in  the  Spectrum  of  Nova  Aurigae.  By  Edward  C.  Pickering. 
Astronomy  and  Astro-Physics,  xi.  330. 

Nova  Aurigae.  By  Edward  C.  Pickering.  Astronomy  and  Astro-Physics, 
xi.  417. 

Nova  Aurigae.  By  Edward  C.  Pickering.  Astronomy  and  Astro-Physics, 
xi.  750. 

A  New  Variable  Star.  By  Edward  C.  Pickering.  Astronomy  and  Astro- 
Physics,  xi.  752. 

EDWARD  C.  PICKERING,  DirecUn: 
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To  THE  President  and  Fellows  of  Harvard  College  :  — 

During  the  past  year  the  usual  courses  of  instruction  have  been 
given  at  the  Museums  in  Zoology  by  Professor  Mark,  Dr.  Slade, 
and  Mr.  Davenport,  assisted  in  the  laboratory  work  by  Messrs. 
W.  M.  Woodworth,  W.  S.  Nickerson,  J.  C.  Hubbard,  and  H.  M. 

Kelly. 
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Professors  Whitney,  Shaler,  Davis,  and  Wolff  gave  courses  of 
instruction  in  Geology,  Palaeontology,  Physical  Geography,  and 
Petrography.  Messrs.  Harris,  Dodge,  Kummel,  J.  B.  Woodworth, 
R.  DeC.  Ward,  Westgate,  and  R.  T.  Jackson  were  the  Assistants  in 
the  undergraduate  instruction  of  the  Geological  Department. 

The  Reports  upon  the  instruction  given  in  Natural  History  at  the 
Museum  sliow  how  little  of  the  work  of  our  Processors  is  devoted  to 
fostering  original  research  or  advanced  studies.  The  fact  is,  that 
the  undergraduate  classes  have  become  so  large,  and  their  demands 
upon  the  time  of  the  Professors  so  pressing,  that  the  function  of  the 
latter  of  encouraging,  as  University  Professors,  the  attendance  of 
advanced  students  at  Harvard  is  reduced  to  a  minimum.  In  fact, 
the  time  which  our  Professors  give  to  elementary  teaching  is  entirely 
out  of  proportion  to  that  allowed  them  for  higher  instruction.  Thus 
the  facilities  for  original  investigation  which  might  be  attained  at  the 
Museum,  and  for  which  it  was  primarily  intended,  have  been  thrown 
away  for  many  years,  owing  to  the  inability  of  the  authorities  to 
appoint  men  whose  duties  should  lie  in  this  direction. 

For  more  than  twenty  years  it  has  been  my  aim  gradually  to  provide 
room  and  materials  for  such  a  purpose,  and  it  is  not  encouraging  to 
find  that  the  time  and  means  thus  spent  have  been  so  unproductive 
of  better  results. 

It  is  not  the  province  of  the  Museum  to  provide  the  necessary 
instructors,  —  that  belongs  to  the  University ;  but  it  is  time  that  the 
authorities  of  the  Museum  should  protest  against  the  ascendency  of 
the  undergraduate  instruction,  which  threatens  to  overcome  the 
higher  purposes  of  the  institution,  and  to  render  it  comparatively 
useless  for  the  progress  of  science  and  for  the  more  advanced  studies. 
It  is  time  that  the  original  aim  of  the  Museum  should  be  reasserted, 
and  its  highest  usefulness  be  made  available.  The  appointment  by 
the  University  of  half  a  dozen  men  to  the  Natural  History  Depart- 
ment, to  carry  on  original  investigation  themselves,  and  to  direct  the 
work  of  advanced  students,  would  go  far  toward  placing  the  Museum 
on  a  more  active  plane.  We  need  teachers  in  Entomology,  in  Verte- 
brate and  Invertebrate  Zoology  and  Palaeontogy,  as  well  as  in  Marine 
Zojlogy ;  additional  assistants  to  the  Professors  and  Instructors 
already  teaching  are  needed  to  fill  the  gaps  in  our  advanced  instruction. 
One  of  the  first  requisites  in  carrying  out  such  plans  is  the  removal 
of  the  undergraduate  instruction  to  a  new  part  of  the  University 
Museum,  the  space  for  which  remains  in  the  vacant  southwest  corner 
of  the  Oxford  Street  fa9ade  of  the  Museum. 

It  is  a  surprise  to  me  to  find  how  little  seems  to  be  known  in  this 
country  regarding  the  publications  of  the  Museum,  and  the  facilities 
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for  teaching  in  our  Natural  History  Laboratories.  In  a  recent 
circular  of  information  issued  by  the  Bureau  of  Education,^  the 
account  given  of  the  Museum  Laboratories  is  very  unsatisfactory. 
This,  however,  is  explained  from  the  unscientific  method  of  prepar- 
ation of  the  circular.  Our  Annual  Reports  have  evidently  not  been 
consulted,  and  the  mere  sending  out  of  circulars  and  blanks  to  be 
filled  up  can  never  supply  the  requisite  data  for  the  compilation  of  an 
authoritative  report  such  as  this  circular  purports  to  be.  The  author 
who  supposes  that  such  loose  methods  of  obtaining  information  can 
take  the  place  of  careful  reference  to  official  reports,  or  of  pei-sonal 
acquaintance  with  a  subject,  shows  his  ignorance  of  the  most 
rudimentary  principles  of  attacking  a  scientific  problem. 

Considerable  correspondence  has  taken  place  with  the  ofiScials  of 
the  Educational  Exhibits  and  of  the  Fishery  Exhibits  of  the  Colom- 
bian Exposition  in  regard  to  a  representation  of  tlie  Museum  at 
Chicago.  Instructing  as  it  might  be  to  the  public  to  send  photographs 
and  a  description  of  the  institution  as  it  now  stands,  this  would  entail 
a  very  considerable  outlay  both  of  time  and  money,  neither  of  which 
is  at  the  disposal  of  the  officers  of  the  Museum  for  such  a  purpose. 

The  Newport  Marine  Laboratory  has,  as  usual,  been  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  the  advanced  students  in  Zoology,  and  its  tables  have 
been  occupied  by  Messrs.  Davenport,  Ward,  Kelly,  Kofoid,  Mayer, 
Weysse,  Lucas,  Wood  worth,  and  Gerould,  who  were  occupied  during 
their  stay  in  collecting  material  for  their  special  investigations.  The 
work  of  the  students  was  principally  devoted  to  the  embryology  of 
Mollusks,  of  Acalephs,  and  of  Echinoderms.  Mr.  Woodworth  was 
kind  enough  in  my  absence  to  put  the  Laboratory  in  working  order 
for  the  opening  of  the  season. 

We  have  to  thank  Colonel  Marshall  McDonald,  United  States  Fish 
Commissioner,  for  facilities  granted  our  students  in  connection  with 
their  work  at  the  Fish  Commission  Station  at  Wood's  Holl. 

In  connection  with  the  Newport  Laboratory,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  me 
to  report  that  the  Museum  has  received  from  Major  Thedore  K.  Gibbs, 
of  Newport,  the  sum  of  $5000  to  establish  the  Virginia  Barret  Gibbs 
Scholarship  Fund,  the  income  of  which  is  to  be  devoted  to  assisting 
students  interested  in  the  study  of  Marine  Zodlogy.  The  conditions 
which  regulate  the  use  of  the  income  of  this  Scholarship  are  similar 
to  those  of  the  Tyndall  Fellowship,  and  are  given  in  the  Appendix 
(p.  223). 

>  Bureau  of  Education  Circular  of  Information  No  9,  1891.  Biological 
Teaching  in  the  Colleges  of  the  United  States,  by  John  P.  Campbell,  A.B.,  Ph.D. 
(Johns  Hopkins),  Professor  of  Biology  in  the  Uniyerslty  of  Georgia.  Wash- 
ington, Goremment  Printing  Office,  1891. 
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But  little  change  has  taken  place  in  any  of  the  Exhibition  Rooms 
now  open  to  the  public.  The  model  of  the  East  Coast  of  the  United 
States  has  been  placed  in  the  Geographical  Room,  but  unfortunately 
we  have  been  unable  to  make  any  progress  in  its  final  arrangement, 
or  in  that  of  the  Geological  Exhibition  Room.  Extensive  changes 
have  been  undertaken  in  the  North  American  Faunal  Room  to 
accomodate  the  Greene  Smith  Collection  of  Birds. 

We  have  continued  to  fill  a  few  of  the  gaps  existing  in  our  collections 
by  purchases,  mainly  from  Ward.  Our  greatest  desiderata  are  now 
in  the  African  Room,  where  we  should  have,  in  order  to  make  the 
collection  more  characteristic,  a  good  Hippopotamus,  a  Giraffe,  and  a 
few  additional  Antelopes.  We  have  devoted  one  of  the  wall  cases  of 
that  room  to  the  Fauna  of  Madagascar.  All  the  Lemurs  and  other 
characteristic  Madagascar  Mammals,  as  well  as  the  few  Madagascar 
Birds  formerly  in  our  African  Faunal  Collection,  have  now  been 
placed  in  the  cases  devoted  to  the  Fauna  of  Madagascar.  It  is 
astonishing  to  see  how  the  peculiar  mammalian  fauna  of  that  island 
gains  in  distinctness,  now  that  it  is  separated  from  its  African 
surroundings.  This  and  the  Australian  faunal  exhibits  show  at  a 
glance  the  value  of  such  an  arrangement  in  our  Museum. 

The  rooms  containing  the  Quaternary  Pampas  Vertebrate  Fossils, 
and  a  few  Tertiary  Mammals,  are  now  open  to  the  public.  No  more 
iuteresting  exhibit  could  be  made  than  by  supplementing  what  has 
already  been  placed  on  exhibition  with  a  series  of  our  North  Ameiican 
Fossil  Vertebrates. 

The  collections  of  the  Museum  continue  in  good  condition.  I 
regret  that  Dr.  Hagen*s  prolonged  ill-health  has  made  it  impossible 
for  him  to  attend  to  his  usual  duties  at  the  Museum.  Owing  to  our 
insufficient  means,  we  have  been  unable  to  continue  Professor  Hyatt's 
salarj  at  the  Museum.  He  has,  however,  kindly  consented  to  keep 
a  general  supervision  over  the  palaeontological  collections,  which  of 
course  suffer  less  from  want  of  attention  than  our  more  perishable 
zoological  material.  It  has  been  found  necessary  to  give  more  care 
to  the  latter,  and  Professor  Walter  Faxon  has  been  placed  in  charge 
of  the  Invertebrate  collections. 

Professor  Edmond  Perrier  has  returned  the  Starfishes  of  the 
'^  Blake ''  which  had  been  sent  to  him  for  examination,  and  has  at 
the  same  time  presented  to  the  Museum,  in  behalf  of  the  Jardin  des 
Plantes,  an  extensive  series  of  the  Starfishes  of  the  '' Talisman" 
expedition,  types  of  the  species  described  by  him. 

Professor  Alphonse  Milne-Edwards  has  now  returned  the  '^  Blake  " 
Crustacea,  with  the  exception  of  the  Galatheoids,  which  he  has  kept 
for  comparison  while  working  up  the  Crustacea  of  the  ^^  Talisman." 
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Professor  Verrill  still  has  in  his  possession  the  Alcjonoids  of  the 
*^  Blake  "  expedition,  and  reports  fair  prdgress  in  their  determination ; 
he  also  reports  that  Miss  Bush's  paper  on  the  Northern  Atlantic 
Mollus&s  collected  by  the  ^^  Blake  "  during  the  expedition  of  1880  is 
nearly  ready  for  publication. 

Professor  Milne-Edward's  Memoir  on  the  Paguridae  of  the  '^  Blake" 
is  DOW  in  press.  The  plates  have  been  completed,  and  we  hope  to 
publish  it  early  this  winter. 

Considerable  progress  has  also  been  made  in  the  press-work  of  the 
Special  Bulletin  No.  2  of  the  National  Museum,  which  will  contain 
the  Deep-sea  Fishes  of  the  ^^  Blake,"  by  Professor  Goode  and 
Dr.  Bean. 

We  have  received  during  the  year  an  anonymous  contribution,  to 
be  applied  to  the  increase  of  Dr.  Hagen's  salary.  The  Corporation 
have  kindly  consented  to  assume  a  part  of  Dr.  Hagen*s  salary,  and 
charge  it  upon  the  retiring  allowance  fund.  This  has  enabled  me  to 
engage  Mr.  Samuel  Henshaw  to  devote  some  time  to  the  care  of  the 
collection,  and  to  superintend  its  use  by  specialists. 

Among  the  principal  additions  to  our  collections  I  may  mention 
two  skins  of  the  Wingless  Rail  from  the  Sandwich  Islands,  presented 
by  the  Hon.  S.  B.  Dole  of  Honolulu ;  also,  by  purchase,  a  small 
collection  of  the  principal  birds  of  the  Hawaian  group,  intended  for 
the  Pacific  Exhibition  Boom. 

From  Ward  we  have  obtained  a  magnificent  alligator  for  the  North 
American  Room. 

We  have  to  thank  Mr.  Charles  Wachsmuth  for  a  number  of 
interesting  Fossil  Crinoids. 

The  fine  Rhytina  skeleton  presented  to  us  by  the  Smithsonian 
Institution  has  been  mounted  by  Ward  and  placed  in  the  Pacific 
Room.  We  have  also  received  from  the  National  Museum  a  cast  of 
the  well  known  Trilobite,  with  it  appendages,  described  by  Mr.  C.  D. 
Walcott;  and  from  Mr.  N.  P.  Miller,  a  collection  of  Starfishes  fkt>m 
Alaska.  Professor  Mitsukuri  of  the  Imperial  University  of  Tokio 
has  presented  a  fine  Metacrinus,  and  a  Hyalonema  from  off  Misaka, 
as  well  as  specimens  of  Astacus  and  of  the  Ditrema  so  common  in 
Japanese  waters.  From  a  comparison  of  this  viviparous  perch  with 
our  Californian  Embiotocoid  I  find  that  it  corresponds  to  the  American 
genus  Micrometrus  of  Gibbons. 

Since  the  Hume  Collection  of  Indian  Birds  was  presented  to  the 
Museum  we  have  not  received  from  any  quarter  so  valuable  an 
addition  to  our  stock  as  the  Collection  of  North  American  Birds 
presented  to  the  Museum  by  Mrs.  Greene  Smith  of  Peterborough, 
N.  Y«    The  terms  upon  which  the  collection  has  been  given  to  the 
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Museum  are  most  liberal,  and  while  the  collection  will  remain  intact 
as  the  Greene  Smith  Collection,  it  will  at  the  same  time  form  the 
bulk  of  our  collection  of  North  American  Birds,  just  as  the  Hume 
Collection  practically  forms  the  Bird  Collection  of  the  Indian  Room. 
The  Greene  Smith  Collection  is  well  known  to  ornithologists  as 
perhaps  the  most  complete  and  best  mounted  collection  of  North 
American  Birds  brought  together  by  a  private  individual.  The 
Museum  is  fortunate  in  being  chosen  by  Mrs.  Smith  as  the  recipient 
of  so  valuable  a  collection,  and  we  have  to  thank  her  most  cordially 
for  the  liberal  conditions  which  she  attaches  to  the  gift.  (See 
Appendix,  p.  224). 

We  have  to  thank  the  Swiss  Confederation  for  sending  ns,  through 
the  Polytechnicum,  a  large  number  of  topographical  maps  published 
by  that  goverment. 

We  owe  to  Mr.  Binney  the  plates  which  accompany  the  last 
Supplement  to  his  North  American  Land  Shells,  published  in  the 
Museum  Bulletin. 

The  Museum  has  sent  to  Dr.  Dall  for  examination  a  small 
collection  of  Tertiary  Fossils  from  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  sent  us 
by  Mr.  F.  Sousa. 

The  remainder  of  our  collection  of  Bats  has  been  forwarded  to  the 
Marquis  Doria,  at  Genoa,  for  examination. 

We  have  also  sent  out  for  examination  small  collections  of  Reptiles, 
of  Sharks,  and  of  Fishes  to  Messrs.  Goode  and  Bean. 

A  number  of  Crinoids  have  been  sent  to  Mr.  Wachsmuth  for 
comparison. 

A  number  of  European  geologists,  who  attended  the  International 
Congress  of  Geologists,  held  at  Washington  last  year,  visited  the 
Museum,  and  examined,  as  far  as  practicable,  some  of  the  special 
collections  in  which  they  were  interested. 

That  part  of  the  collections  of  the  '^  Albatross  "  expedition  of 
1891  which  is  to  be  worked  up  at  Cambridge  has  been  received  m 
excellent  condition,  with  the  exception  of  the  Acalephs,  which  I  fear 
will  hardl}'  give  me  the  material  I  hoped  to  have  at  my  disposal  when 
the  collections  were  made.  Mr.  Westergren,  the  artist  who  accom- 
panied me  on  the  '^  Albatross  "  is  now  at  work  at  the  Museum,  and 
has  completed  a  number  of  the  plates  intended  to  illustrate  the 
monograph  of  Mr.  Faxon  on  the  Crustacea  of  the  expedition.  He 
will  next  devote  his  time  to  the  Fishes  and  the  Echini. 

With  few  exceptions,  the  remaining  collections  are  now  in  the  hands 
of  the  specialists  who  have  kindly  consented  to  work  them  up.  Short 
preliminary  reports  are  already  under  way  to  illustrate  the  more  novel 
types.    Among  them  is  a  notice  by  Professor  Ludwig  of   some 
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interesting  Holotburians,  with  sketches  of  the  species  in  their  natural 
attitudes,  from  drawings  made  on  board  by  Mr.  Westergren  and 
myself.  Professor  Ludwig  also  informs  me  that  he  has  already 
finished  the  desciptive  texts  of  three  families,  and  that  a  nambcr  of 
plates  of  Holothurians  are  well  ander  way.  Dr.  Goes  has  finished  a 
notice  of  the  gigantic  Foraminifer  mentioned  in  ray  Preliminary 
Report,  and  described  by  him  as  a  new  genus  (Neusina).  Both 
these  papers  will  shortlj'  be  published. 

Preliminary  reports  have  also  been  made  to  Colonel  McDonald,  the 
United  States  Fish  Commissioner,  by  Mr.  Ridgwaj',  on  the  Birds  of 
the  Galapagos,  and  on  the  small  collection  of  Insects  by  Dr.  Riley. 

Colonel  McDonald  has  shown  the  gi-eatest  interest  in  the  collections 
of  the  '^  Albatross,"  and  has  given  me  his  cordial  cooperation  in  their 
final  distribution.  He  assigned  to  Mr.  Richard  Rathbun  the  care  of 
the  large  collections  on  their  arrival  at  Washington,  and  the  cordial 
thanks  of  the  naturalists  who  are  to  work  up  this  valuable  material 
are  due  to  him  for  the  thorough  manner  in  which  he  has  accomplished 
the  laborious  and  thankless  task  of  forwarding  from  Washington  to 
their  destinations  the  different  collections,  with  the  consent  of  the 
Fish  Commissioner. 

I  have  myself  published  in  the  Museum  Bulletin  a  preliminary 
account  of  the  ^'  Albatross"  expedition,  and  have  described  in  the 
Memoirs  the  interesting  Stalked  Crinoid,  Calamocrinus,  discovered 
by  the  *^  Albatross ''  off  the  Galapagos. 

We  have  also  received  from  Captain  Tanner  of  the  ^^  Albatross" 
an  interesting  collection  from  intermediate  depths  from  the  surface  to 
three  hundred  fathoms,  made  with  the  Tanner  tow-net  in  1892,  during 
the  exploration  for  a  telegraphic  cable  from  California  to  the  Sand- 
wich Islands.  A  preliminary  examination  of  the  material  apparently 
confirms  the  views  expressed  in  my  preliminary  report  of  the 
*^  Albatross"  expedition  regarding  the  bathymetrical  distribution  of 
pelagic  life. 

The  Comatulae  of  the  ^^  Blake,"  which  were  in  the  hands  of  the 
late  Dr.  P.  H.  Carpenter,  have  been  sent  to  Dr.  Hartlaub  of  Gottingcn, 
who  will  work  them  up  in  connection  with  those  of  the  ^*  Albatross." 
I  have  to  thank  Mr.  Percy  Sladen  for  the  trouble  he  has  taken  in 
making  the  transfer  to  Dr.  Hartlaub. 

I  consider  myself  most  fortunate  in  having  the  opportunity  to  take 
charge  of  the  publications  of  so  interesting  an  expedition  as  that  of 
the  '^  Albatross"  in  1891.  I  am  sure  that  I  represent  the  views  of 
scientific  men  in  expressing  a  regret  that  so  little  has  thus  far  been 
published  in  connection  with  the  Fish  Commission  work  regarding 
the  marine  fauna  of  the  east  coast  of  the  United  States,  ooDsidering 
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the  splendid  opportunities  which  have  been  sapplied.  It  seems 
strange  that  Congress  should  not  have  made  liberal  appropriations 
for  the  working  up  bj  specialists  of  the  magnificent  collections 
brought  together  during  so  many  years  by  the  vessels  of  the  Fish 
Commission. 

A  collection  of  Deep-sea  Echini  and  Ophiurans,  from  the  various 
deep-sea  explorations  sent  out  under  the  auspices  of  the.  Coast 
Survey,  has  been  sent  to  the  British  Museum,  in  exchange  for  similar 
material  given  to  the  Museum  by  the  ^^  Challenger  "  expedition. 

The  Newport  Marine  Laboratory  was  full}*  described  in  my  Report 
of  1876-77.  Its  efficiency  has  been  increased  by  the  addition,  on 
the  second  floor,  of  a  photographic  room  and  microphotographic 
apparatus.  An  additional  room  of  considerable  size  has  also  been 
attached  to  the  building,  to  be  used  as  a  library  and  a  private 
laboratory  for  myself.  The  unit  adopted  for  the  working  space  of 
each  individual  has  been  slightly  increased  in  the  new  room,  and  as 
now  planned  it  will  be  a  simple  proposition  to  erect  a  new  Laboratory 
for  general  purposes  and  for  special  iovestigation  by  adopting  the 
dimensions  now  in  use  for  each  table. 

As  it  has  gradually  become  apparent  that  each  institution  will 
eventually  wish  to  control  its  own  Marine  Laboratory,  and  that  no 
<x>dperation  is  possible  between  the  different  Universities,  it  has 
occurred  to  me  that  some  expansion  of  the  Newport  Marine  La)3or- 
atory  might  meet  the  demands  of  Harvard  University.  I  would  here 
say  that  various  attempts  have  been  made  at  such  co5peration  without 
success.  At  the  time  the  Anderson  School  was  abandoned,  an  appeal 
was  made  to  the  Colleges  throughout  the  country  to  establish  a  central 
zoological  station,  but  it  received  no  encouragement.  A  second 
attempt  was  made,  in  connection  with  the  late  Professor  Baird,  to 
to  interest  the  Natural  History  departments  of  the  larger  Universities 
in  supporting  a  laboratory  for  research  at  Wood's  Holl  in  connection 
with  that  of  the  Fish  Commission.  This  likewise  failed.  Since  then 
the  independent  action  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University,  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  of  the  University  of  California,  of  the 
Leland  Stanford  Jr.  Universit}^  and  of  others,  confirms  the  impression 
that  every  such  institution  is  to  have  its  own  establishment  for 
modern  zoological  research. 

But  if  a  central  laboratory  is  no  longer  to  be  thought  of,  it  may  be 
practicable  to  form  an  international  association  of  marine  laboratories, 
the  members  of  which  will  exchange  the  facilities  each  may  possess, 
BO  that  all  may  share  in  the  advantages  of  position  as  regards  special 
opportunities  for  investigation  at  the  different  stations.  Or  it  might 
be  that  with  the  help  of  such  joint  action  an  association  might  be 
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formed  for  the  establishment  of  a  marine  laboratory  within  the  tropics 
in  the  vicinity  of  a  coral  reef.  While  many  such  schemes  loom  up  aa 
possibilities,  in  view  of  the  increased  interest  in  this  kind  of  research, 
the  more  immediate  and  important  qaestion  is  whether  Harvard,  like 
other  Universities,  shall  have  a  marine  laboratoiy  to  facilitate  the 
research  of  her  own  students. 

Towards  this  something  might  be  done  in  the  near  neighborhood  of 
my  own  laborator}'  at  Newport,  if  the  necessary  means  can  be  raised. 
In  some  form  or  other,  I  have  had  this  in  mind  since  1876,  when  the 
Marine  Laboratory  at  Newport  was  opened,  to  which  a  certain 
number  of  the  more  advanced  students  of  Harvard  University  were 
regularly  invited.  In  doing  this,  I  had  always  hoped  that  the  time 
might  come  for  joining  with  other  institutions  in  establishing  a  more 
general  laboratory  for  research.  Such  a  plan  has  become  impracti- 
cable, as  we  have  seen  ;  but  it  still  seems  to  me  that  if  Harvard  is  to 
have  a  marine  laboratory  of  her  own,  the  conditions  at  Newport  are 
very  favorable. 

I  would  therefore  propose  that  whenever  sufficient  means  can  be 
obtained  a  lai^e  laboratory  for  research  should  be  built  on  the  east 
side  of  the  cove  on  which  my  own  laboratory  is  placed,  and  that  a 
dwelling-house  for  the  ase  of  students  be  erected  on  a  suitable  lot  in 
the  immediate  vicinity.  A  large  sea-going  launch,  suitable  for 
dredging  within  fifty  to  seventy-five  miles  from  Newport,  is  also 
needed,  to  give  better  collecting  facilities  than  we  have  had  before^ 
and  to  supply  larger  material  for  the  work  of  the  Laboratory. 

Until  this  shall  be  accomplished,  a  certain  number  of  advanced 
students  will  continue  to  make  use,  as  hitherto,  of  the  limited  room 
and  facilities  afforded  by  the  existing  laboratory.  But  it  is  evident 
that  whatever  can  be  offered  will  only  be  an  adjunct  as  it  were  of  the 
larger  establishment  which  must  soon  be  necessary  if  Harvard  is  to 
keep  pace  with  sister  Universities  in  this  department  of  study. 

For  the  less  advanced  students  it  would  be  necessary  to  equip  the 
aquarium  planned  for  the  Museum,  and  it  would  be  possible,  with 
our  facilities,  to  provide  during  the  summer  months  for  the  instruction 
in  marine  zoology  of  a  large  number  of  students  at  a  comparatively 
small  expense,  and  thus  to  limit  the  use  of  the  smaller  laboratory  at 
Newport  to  the  more  advanced  students. 

The  addition  of  a  large  public  Aquarium  to  the  equipment  of  the 
Newport  Laboratory  would  be  an  important  adjunct.  A  most  inter- 
esting and  instructive  public  exhibit  could  easily  be  made  from  the 
more  common  marine  animals  of  this  part  of  our  coast,  and  it  is  quite 
possible  to  obtain  the  support  of  a  sufficient  number  of  the  residents 
of  Newport  in  the  establishment  of  an  Aquarium,  as  considerable 
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interest  has  always  been  manifested  in  such  a  project.  The  Aquarium 
once  built  and  in  running  order,  there  is  little  doubt  that  its  ordinar}' 
expenses  could  be  met  by  annual  subscriptions  and  by  the  small 
admission  fees  charged  to  the  transient  public. 

It  would  of  course  be  of  immense  advantage  if  the  Laboratory 
could  control  a  large  steamer  of  about  two  hundred  feet  in  length,  to 
be  used  for  research  and  as  a  peripatetic  laboratory  for  exploration 
along  all  parts  of  our  coast  or  elsewhere.  Such  facilities,  however, 
demand  a  large  original  outlay  and  a  large  annual  expenditure. 
From  $75,000  to  $100,000  would  be  needed  for  the  equipment  of  the 
vessel,  and  an  annual  income  of  from  $25,000  to  $30,000  to  run  it  to 
advantage,  and  to  provide  the  means  of  publication  for  the  Station. 
Snch  an  equipment  would,  however,  be  unique  among  the  stations 
now  in  existence,  and  nothing  would  tend  to  develop  more  rapidly 
our  knowledge  of  the  natural  history  of  the  sea  than  such  a  vessel, 
well  equipped  and  in  charge  of  a  director  competent  to  undertake 
even  distant  expeditions  devoted  to  the  solution  of  some  special 
problem  of  thalassography. 

The  publications  of  the  Museum  issued  during  the  past  academic 
year  are  as  follows :  — 

Of  the  Bulletin.  —Vol.  XXII.     [Complete.] 

No.  1.  Contributions  from  the  Zoological  Laboratory.  —  XXVm.  Ob- 
servations on  Budding  in  Paludicella  and  some  other  Bryozoa.  By  C.  B. 
Davenport,    pp.  114.     12  plates.    November,  1891. 

No.  2.  Contributions  from  the  Zoological  Laboratory.  —  XXIX.  The 
Oastrulation  of   Aurelia  Flavidula,  P6r.  &  Les.    By  F.  Smith,    pp.  12. 

2  plates.    December,  1891. 

No.  3.  Contributions  from  the  Zoological  Laboratory.  —  XXX.  Amitosis 
in  the  Embryonal  Envelopes  of  the  Scorpion.    By  II.  P.  Johnson,    pp.  36. 

3  plates.    January,  1892. 

No.  4.  A  Fourth  Supplement  to  the  Fifth  Volume  of  the  Terrestrial  Air- 
Breathing  Mollusks  of  the  United  States  and  Adjacent  Territories.  By 
W.  G.  Binney.    pp.  42.     4  plates.     January,  1892. 

Vol.  xxni. 

No.  1 .  Reports  on  the  Dredging  Operations  off  the  West  Coast  of  Central 
America  to  the  Galapagos,  to  the  West  Coast  of  Mexico,  and  in  the  Gulf 
of  California,  in  charge  of  Alexander  Agassiz,  caiTied  on  by  the  U.  S.  Fish 
Commission  Steamer  "Albatross."  —  II.  General  Sketch  of  the  Expedition 
of  the  *•  Albatross  "  from  February  to  May,  1891.  By  A.  Agassiz.  pp.  90. 
22  plates.     February,  1892. 

No.  2.  Contributions  from  the  Zoological  Laboratory.  —  XXXI.  The 
Mesoderm  in  Teleosts :  especially  its  Share  in  the  Formation  of  the  Pectoral 
Fin.     By  E.  R.  Boyer.    pp.  44.    8  plates.    April,  1892. 
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No.  3.  Contributions  from  the  Zoological  Laboratory.  —  XXXII.  On 
Nectonema  Agile,  Verrill.  By  H.  B.  Ward.  pp.  54.  8  plates.  June, 
1892. 

Of  the  Memoirs.  —  Vol.  XIV. 

No.  2.  The  Discoboli.  Cyclopteridae,' Liparopsidae,  and  Liparididae. 
By  S.  Garman.    pp.  96.     13  plates.    April,  1892. 

Vol.  xvn. 

No.  2.  Reports  on  an  Exploration  off  the  West  Coasts  of  Mexico,  Cen- 
tral and  South  America,  and  off  the  Galapagos  Islands,  in  charge  of 
Alexander  Agassiz,  by  the  U.  S.  Fish  Commission  Steamer  '*  Albatross/* 
during  1891.  —  I.  Calamocrinus  Diomedae,  a  new  Stalked  Crinoid,  with 
Notes  on  the  Apical  System  and  the  Homologies  of  Echinoderms.  By 
A.  Agassiz.    pp.  96.    32  plates.     January,  1892. 

We  have  published  four  numbers  of  the  Bulletin,  forming  Volame 
XXII.  of  the  series,  and  three  numbers  of  the  twenty-third  volume. 
Of  the  quarto  Memoirs  two  numbers  have  been  published.  The 
Library  continues  to  increase,  and  our  exchange  list  is  on  a  most 
satisfactory  footing. 

ALEXANDER  AGASSIZ. 

Cambridge,  October  1,  1892. 
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OLOGY  AND  ETHNOLOGY. 

To  THE  President  of  the  Untversitt: 

Sir,  —  This  department  of  the  University  has  been  the  centre  of 
anthropological  work  in  America  during  the  past  year,  not  only  in 
consequence  of  the  active  field  work  and  special  researches  carried  od 
in  connection  with  the  Peabody  Museum,  but  also  from  the  fact  that 
the  office  of  the  Department  of  Ethnology  and  Archaeology  of  the 
World's  Columbian  Exposition  has  been  located  in  the  museum  for 
nearly  two  years.  As  a  consequence,  alK>ut  one  hundred  assistants 
actively  engaged  in  archaeological  and  ethnological  researches,  some 
for  the  whole  time  and  others  for  varying  periods,  have  received  their 
instructions  from  this  ofiSce  and  have  reported  to  it ;  while  much  of 
the  material  gathered  by  these  assistants  has  been  received  at  the 
Museum  preparatory  to  sending  it  to  Chicago. 

Never  before  has  such  an  extensive  field  of  anthropological  research 
been  covered  in  two  years'  time,  and  it  is  desirable  to  place  on  record 
what  has   been   accomplished.     In   the  north,  Lieutenant  Peary 'fr 
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expedition  to  Greenland  has  brought  back  a  valuable  collection  from 
the  little  known  tribe  of  Eskimo  at  Whale  Sound,  including  their 
summer  houses  of  skins,  their  boats,  sledges,  weapons,  implements, 
utensils,  ornaments;  full  sets  of  garments  and  carvings  in  ivory, 
as  well  as  several  hundred  photographs  of  individuals  of  the  tribe, 
and  of  scenes  illustrating  their  daily  life  ;  also  several  crania,  and  a 
complete  census  of  the  tribe  with  a  full  set  of  anthropometrical 
measurements'  and  observations.  In  Labrador,  the  Skiles  expedition 
(upon  which  I  obtained  positions  for  two  Harvard  students,  one  as 
a  naturalist  and  the  other  as  astronomer),  has  brought  back  57  of 
the  Labrador  Eskimo, — men,  women  and  children  with  all  their 
belongings, — making  an  Eskimo  village  now  on  the  Fair  grounds 
in  Chicago,  where  it  will  remain  until  the  Fair  is  over.  On  the 
Pacific  side  Dr.  Sheldon  Jackson  has  made  ethnological  collections 
in  Alaska,  and  also  among  the  coast  tribes  of  Siberia.  Mr.  Cherry 
has  collected  from  the  tribes  of  Yucon  valley ;  and  by  seven  other 
assistants  a  systematic  collection  has  been  made  on  the  North  West 
coast,  between  the  Columbia  River  and  Alaska,  particularly  from 
northern  Vancouver  and  the  Queen  Charlotte  Islands.  On  the 
Saskatchawan  Mr.  Cowie  has  made  a  complete  collection  to  illustrate 
the  life  and  customs  of  the  tribes  of  the  valley. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  with  the  Canadian  Commissioner  of 
Indian  affairs  by  which  the  interior  tribes  of  Canada  will  be  repre- 
sented living  on  the  Fair  grounds ;  and  by  the  cooperation  of  the 
Canadian  Government  World's  Fair  Commission  a  representation  of 
the  archaeology  of  Canada  has  been  secured.  In' the  eastern  portion 
of  Canada  Mr.  Tisdale  and  Mr.  Fenollosa,  both  Harvard  students, 
have  collected  anthropological  data,  and  much  of  ethnological 
importance.  Nearly  all  the  Indian  tribes  of  the  United  States  have 
been  visited  by  students  from  Harvard  and  other  universities  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  anthropological  data  relating  to  the  physical 
charasteristic  of  the  various  tribes,  and  of  collecting  ethnological 
material.  These  young  men  have  thus  had  a  practical  experience 
which  will  prove  of  advantage  in  their  life  work,  and  several  have 
had  rather  severe  trials  in  the  rough  life  they  were  forced  to  lead.  I 
am  sorry  to  be  obliged  to  state  that  in  two  instances  the  superstitions 
or  sensibilities  of  the  Indians  were  aroused  to  such  an  extent  that  two 
of  the  Harvard  students  were  shot  at  from  ambush,  one  of  whom  was 
slightly  wounded.  With  these  exceptions  the  assistants  succeeded  in 
their  work  without  trouble.  The  following  are  the  names  of  the  Har- 
vard students  employed:  George  F.  Shurtleff,  Frank  E.  Bateman, 
S.  K.  Fenollosa,  H.  B.  Montague,  H.  W.  Ruoff,  C.  L.  Hodgkins, 
F.  Conger  Smith,  A.  W.  Fairbanks,  P.  R.  Waughop,  W.  H.  Wilson, 
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W.  A.  Hamilton,  J.  W.  Cooke,  A.  R.  Tisdale,  and  G-  A.  Eaven. 
The  students  from  other  universities  will  be  recorded  in  a  report  to 
be  prepared  for  the  Exposition. 

The  State  of  New  York  through  its  World's  Fair  Commission  has 
also  been  brought  into  this  work.  The  Commissioners  are  earnestly 
cooperating  with  me  in  securing  a  large  archaeological  collection,  and 
also  a  thorough  representation  of  the  Iroquis  tribes.  Families  from 
these  tribes  will  be  living  on  the  Exposition  grounds  in  bark  houses 
such  as  were  in  use  when  this  powerful  nation  first  came  in  contact 
with  our  race. 

South  of  the  United  States,  the  Bureau  of  Latin- American  Repub- 
lics in  connection  with  the  State  Department  has  been  working  with 
the  Ethnological  Department  of  the  Exposition,  of  which  it  forms  a 
section,  and  a  number  of  officers  of  the  army  and  navy  were  detaUed 
to  visit  the  various  republics  and  arouse  an  interest  in  the  Exposition, 
and  also  to  make  collections  in  ethnology  and  archaeology  under 
instructions  which  I  furnished  for  their  guidance.  These  gentle- 
men have  accomplished  much  of  ethnological  importance,  and  have 
secured  several  collections  from  the  native  peoples  of  Central 
and  South  America.  Mr.  Frederic  Ober  was  sent  to  the  West  Indies 
and  made  a  special  research  among  the  Caribs. 

In  relation  to  Mexican  archaeology,  Mrs.  ZeliaNuttall,  acting  in 
her  double  capacity  as  honorary  assistant  in  the  Museam  and  in  the 
Ethnological  Department  of  the  Exposition,  has  been  engaged  in  a 
search  for  objects  in  Europe,  brought  there  at  the  time  of  the  Span- 
ish conquest,  an(f  has  found  several  interesting  things,  connected 
with  the  period  of  Cortez,  of  which  she  has  had  fac-similes  made 
both  for  the  Exposition  and  for  the  Museum. 

Further  south  in  Mexico,  Consul  E.  H.  Thompson  has  oontinaed 
the  work  in  connection  with  his  explorations  for  the  Museum  among 
the  ancient  ruins  of  Yucatan.  During  this  time  he  has  made  about 
10,000  square  feet  of  moulds  of  portions  of  the  ruined  buildings, 
showing  the  facades,  parts  of  corners  of  structures,  doorways,  and 
the  great  recess  w^ith  its  pointed  arch  of  the  so  named  ^^  House  of  the 
Governor"  at  Uxmal.  He  has  also  moulded  both  sides  of  the 
famous  Portal  at  Labna.  Casts  are  to  be  made  from  these  moulds  in 
Chicago,  and  next  year  there  will  be  seen  on  the  Exposition  grounds 
fac-similes  of  these  portions  of  the  elaborately  cai-ved  stone  structures 
of  Yucatan,  over  and  around  which  will  be  the  tropical  plants  native 
to  the  region  of  the  ruins.  As  this  work  by  Mr.  Thompson  was  in 
connection  with  his  explorations  for  the  museum,  we  can  secure  such 
oasts  from  the  moulds  as  we  may  desire  at  the  cost  of  making  the 
casts,  which,  however,  will  be  several  thousand  dollars. 
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The  Museum  Expedition  to  Honduras,  which  is  an  important  part 
of  the  work  of  the  year,  will  be  specially  mentioned  further  on, 
but  as  it  forms  a  link  in  the  chain  of  explorations  it  is  referred  to 
in  this  geographical  review.  Farther  south,  Mr.  G.  A.  Doraey,  a 
graduate  student  in  this  department  of  the  University,  working  as 
a^  special  assistant  for  the  Exposition,  has  made  extensive  and 
important  explorations  on  the  Island  of  La  Plata,  Ecuador,  and 
in  Peru  and  Bolivia,  where  he  collected  a  large  amount  of  material. 
Lieutenants  Safford  and  Welles  have  secured  series  of  garments, 
weapons  and  other  objects  illustrating  the  tribes  of  portions  of 
the  interior  of  South  America.  Other  officers  sent  out  b}'  the 
Latin  American  Bureau  have  been  faither  south,  and  Patagonia  and 
Tierra  del  Fuego  have  been  drawn  upon  for  representations  of  their 
ethnology. 

Returning  to  the  United  States,  archaeological  work  has  been 
carried  on  in  Ohio  by  Dr.  Metz,  Mr.  Saville,  Mr.  Moore  head,  Mr.  H. 
I.  Smith  and  Mr.  Allan  Cook.  In  the  Delaware  valley,  Mr.  Ernest 
Volk,  who  in  previous  years  was  in  the  Geld  with  me,  has  been 
engaged  in  making  a  careful  exploration  of  several  ancient  village 
sites,  burial  places,  and  work  shops  or  quarries,  where  stone  imple- 
ments were  made.  Mr.  Allan  Cook  of  the  University  also  made  a 
brief  study  of  a  small  burial  place  on  Cape  Cod.  Mr.  M.  H.  Saville, 
a  student  assistant  in  the  Museum,  examined  an  ancient  soapstone 
quarry  in  Connecticut  from  which  interesting  specimens  were  ob- 
tained both  for  the  Museum  and  Exposition  ;  and  several  gentlemen, 
particularly  Dr.  F.  H.  Williams,  Mr.  Wm.  C*  Richards  and  Mr. 
James  Shepard,  who  showed  him  much  courtesy,  gave  to  the 
Museum  a  number  of  stone  implements  found  on  and  near  the  old 
quarry.  In  Maipe,  Mr.  C.  C.  Willoughby  working  entirely  for  the 
Museum,  explored  two  singular  burial  places  in  the  Androscoggin 
valley  in  which  the  graves  were  so  old  that  the  skeletons  had  entirely 
disappeared,  leaving  in  the  graves  only  masses  of  red  ochre  and 
numerous  implements  and  other  objects  of  stone.  This  exploration 
was  conducted  in  a  careful  manner  and  the  notes,  drawings,  and 
photographs  of  the  objects  in  place  show  how  thoroughly  the  work 
was  done.  A  fine  lot  of  implements  in  perfect  condition  was  found 
by  Mr.  Willoughby,  and  several  others  obtained  in  former  years  from 
the  same  place  were  given  to  the  Museum  by  Mr.  Elijah  Emerson  of 
Bucksport.  This  remarkable  collection  will  be  exhibited  in  Chicago 
as  part  of  the  Peabody  Museum  exhibit  and  will  afterwards  be 
arranged  in  the  Museum.  At  the  request  of  Mr.  T.  H.  B.  Pierce  of 
Dexter,  Me.,  Mr.  Willoughby  also  made  a  partial  examination  of  a 
mound  near  Dexter  which  may  be  a  burial  mound.     Further  explora- 
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tion  should  be  made,  for  if  it  prove  to  be  a  burial  mound  it  would  be 
the  only  one  known  in  New  England. 

Important  researches  in  Physical  Anthropology  have  also  been 
carried  on.  These  were  in  part  based  on  the  observations  made  by 
the  assistants  among  the  native  tribes,  and  in  part  upon  coUectioDS. 
In  this  connection  Dr.  Franz  Boas,  aided  by  Dr.  G.  M.  West  and 
two  clerical  assistants,  has  been  engaged  in  the  museum  in  classifying 
the  anthropological  data  and  in  preparing  charts,  tables  and  diagrams 
to  illustrate  this  subject  at  the  Exposition.  Thus  for  the  first  time 
there  is  being  prepared  a  presentation  of  the  physical  characteristics 
of  the  native  American  peoples.  Measurements  have  also  been 
taken,  and  observations  made,  on  more  than  fifty  thousand  children 
in  the  public  schools  in  different  parts  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  as  well  as  on  those  in  the  Indian  schools,  and  on  many 
negro  children.  In  this  connection  we  have  secured  the  coo|)eration 
of  the  authorities  of  the  Japanese  schools,  and  of  those  of  the 
Hawaiian  Islands.  We  shall  thus  have  the  measurements  of  a 
number  of  Japanese  and  Kanaka  children  for  comparison.  To  this 
series  of  physical  measurements  has  been  added  a  series  of  tests 
relating  to  the  mental  development  of  children.  These  observations 
and  deductions  will  not  only  furnish  data  of  importance  to  educators, 
but  there  is  reason  to  believe,  from  what  has  already  been  accom- 
plished in  this  direction,  that  they  will  also  give  the  basis  upon  which 
decided  reforms  in  certain  directions  will  be  established.  It  is  almost 
needless  to  say  that  the  details  of  this  part  of  the  work  are  entrusted 
to  Dr.  Franz  Boas,  who  is  my  earnest  collaborator  in  connection 
with  the  Exposition. 

This  brief  review  of  the  work  of  about  100  assistants  shows  how 
much  has  been  done  during  the  year ;  and  as  the  Peabody  Museum  is 
the  place  from  which  it  has  all  been  directed,  and  as  much  of  the 
work  has  been  done  by  my  regular  assistants  and  students,  it  is 
eminently  proper  to  refer  to  it  in  this  report  as  showing  the  relation 
of  the  Museum  to  anthropological  research  in  America.  It  must  also 
be  remembered  that  the  Directora  of  the  World's  Columbian  Exposi- 
tion have  not  only  given  to  me  this  grand  opportunity  for  research, 
but  that  it  has  been  largely  paid  for  by  the  funds  subscribed  by  the 
citizens  of  Chicago.  Never  before  has  there  been  a  year  when  so 
much  money  has  been  expended  for  pure  research  in  anthropology 
under  one  direction  as  during  tlie  past  year ;  and  praise  and  honor 
are  due  to  the  business  men  forming  the  Directory  of  the  Exposition 
in  Chicago,  who  have  so  cordially  met  my  proposals  and  furnished 
the  means  for  carrying  them  out  on  so  grand  a  scale.  Notwith- 
standing the  vast    material    interests    involved  in  the  Columbialfc 
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Exposition,  it  must  be  admitted  that  Chicago  has  nobly  supported 
pure  science  in  this  connection  and  has  shown  an  appreciation  of 
its  high  aims. 

Additions  to  the  Collections.  —  During  the  year  many  contributions 
have  been  made  to  the  Museum,  but  it  would  take  too  much  space 
to  record  them  all  and  I  will  only  draw  attention  to  a  few  of  the 
more  important  and  interesting,  having  already  alluded  to  several 
collections  which  are  the  property  of  the  Museum,  although  they 
will  be  first  shown  at  the  Columbian  Exposition. 

Mr.  Clarence  B.  Moore  of  Philadelphia,  a  Harvard  graduate,  has 
for  years  shown  an  earnest  interest  in  the  Museum  in  many  practical 
ways  and  particularly  by  adding  to  our  collection  illustrative  of  the 
archaeology  of  Florida.  Mr.  Moore  has  for  several  years  passed  a 
portion  of  each  winter  in  Florida  and  has  given  his  time  and  means 
to  the  exploration  of  burial  mounds  and  shell-heaps,  and  has  pur- 
chased collections  formed  by  other  persons.  All  material  thus 
collected  he  has  presented  to  the  Museum  from  time  to  time,  and 
during  the  past  year  these  gifts  have  been  large  and  valuable. 
Among  other  lots  is  one  obtained  during  his  explorations  of  the  large 
mound  on  Tick  Island,  of  which  he  published  a  full  and  interesting 
account,  with  illustrations,  in  the  American  Naturalist.  He  has  also 
recently  sent  us  a  collection  obtained  from  a  mound  near  Blufifton 
which  includes  several  vessels  of  coiled  pottery  and  a  singular  object 
of  pottery  resembling  a  large  rounded  jar  with  finished  openings  at 
top  and  bottom,  an  entirely  new  form  of  utensil  for  archaeologists  to 
puzzle  over.  Mr.  Moore  has  further  shown  his  interest  by  sending 
us  a  beautiful  platinotype  enlarged  from  a  photographic  negative  of 
the  great  shell-mound  at  Hantoon  Island,  where  Proffessor  Jeffries 
Wyman  obtained  the  interesting  material  which  is  arranged  in  the 
Museum.  This  picture  has  been  hung  in  its  appropriate  place  near 
the  Wyman  collection. 

There  are  many  graduates  of  Harvard  who,  either  about  their 
homes  or  during  their  travels,  must  be  constantly  meeting  with 
objects  which  would  find  an  appropriate  place  in  our  halls,  but 
although  every  now  and  then  gifts  are  received  from  graduates,  it  is 
evident  that  with  the  many  no  thought  has  been  given  to  the  desira- 
bility of  sending  archaeological  and  ethnological  specimens  to  the 
Museum.  Many  a  time  has  the  remark  been  made  to  me  '  I  would 
have  sent  such  and  such  a  thing  to  you  had  I  supposed  you  would 
care  for  it."  I  beg  now  to  impress  upon  one  and  all  that  we  are 
desirous  of  receiving  everything  appropriate  to  the  Museum,  and  that 
an  object  considered  of  little  importance  by  the  finder  would  often- 
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times  prove  of  great  scientific  value  if  sent  to  the  Mascum  accom- 
panied witli  a  memorandum  stating  where  and  how  it  was  found. 

Hie  Serpent  Mound  Park.  —  Ever  since  the  Serpent  Moand 
became  the  property  of  the  Museum,  by  the  generosity  of  some 
of  its  friends,  it  has  been  my  purpose  to  construct  a  perfect  model  of 
the  Serpent  Mound  Park.  The  plans  and  moulds  for  this  purpose 
have  been  gradually  developed  during  the  past  few  years  and  at  last 
a  beautiful  model  in  papier  mach4  has  been  made.  This  model 
includes  the  whole  park  of  75  acres  as  it  now  is  with  driveways, 
paths,  groves,  etc.,  and  shows  the  ancient  earth- works,  burial  sites, 
etc.,  in  their  relative  positions.  This  is  all  accurately  represented  in 
a  horizontal  scale  of  37^  feet  to  an  inch,  and  a  vertical  scale  of  12^ 
feet  to  the  inch,  from  a  survey  by  Mr.  C.  Cowen,  who  made  a  plaster 
model  in  the  Museum  under  my  dii*ection.  From  this  model  a  mould 
was  taken  by  the  Ward  Company  of  Rochester,  who  cast  the  work  in 
papier  mach^  and  finished  it  in  all  its  details  in  a  thorough  and 
artistic  manner.  By  studying  this  model  one  obtains  a  comprehen- 
sive impression  of  this  singular  earthwork  and  its  surroundings, 
which  plans  and  photographs  fail  to  give.  It  is  a  good  evidence  of 
the  necessity  of  such  models  as  objects  of  study  in  a  museum.  A 
copy  of  this  model  has  been  made  for  the  Columbian  Exposition,  and 
I  am  now  having  made  similar  models  of  other  noted  earthworks  in 
the  Ohio  valleys  copies  of  which  could  be  secured  for  the  Museum  if 
we  had  the  means  to  pay  for  the  casting  and  finishing. 

7%e  Honduras  Expedition,  — It  was  stated  in  the  last  report  that 
an  expedition  had  just  started  to  make  the  preliminary  explorations 
or  the  ancient  ruins  of  Copan,  and  in  that  report  is  given  a  brief 
outline  of  the  origin  and  plans  of  this  undertaking  on  the  part  of  the 
Museum  to  be  carried  on  by  the  assistance  of  patrons  of  archae- 
ological research.  It  is  indeed  a  pleasurable  duty  to  announce  that 
the  first  season's  work  of  the  expedition  has  proved  a  decided 
success  ;  and  that  although  the  party  had  many  trials  and  difilculties 
to  overcome,  no  serious  accidents  or  sickness  occurred.  Messrs. 
Saville  and  Owens  returned  in  safety,  in  May  last,  bringing  with  them 
a  large  number  of  most  interesting  and  important  objects  illustrating 
the  wonderful  camngs  in  stone  ;  several  vessels  and  many  fragments 
of  pottery;  numerous  ornaments  made  of  stone,  shells  and  bone; 
stone  implements ;  and  portions  of  human  skeletons.  Among  the 
latter  are  several  incisor  teeth,  each  of  which  contains  a  small  piece 
of  green  stone,  presumably  jadeite,  set  in  a  cavity  drilled  on  the  front 
surface  of  the  tooth.     We  had  before  received  from  very  ancient 
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graves  in  Yucatan  human  teeth  filed  in  a  peculiar  manner,  and  now 
we  have  teeth  from  the  ancient  graves  in  Copan  ornamented  in 
another  way.  This  is  of  particular  interest  In  adding  one  more 
to  the  several  facts  pointing  to  Asiatic  arts  and  customs  as  the 
origin  of  those  of  the  earl}'  peoples  of  Central  America.  A  most 
striking  resemblance  to  Asiatic  art  is  noticed  in  several  of  the  heads 
carved  in  stone,  — one  in  particular,  if  seen  in  any  collection  and  not 
labelled  as  to  its  origin,  would  probably  pass  almost  unchallenged  as 
from  Southern  Asia.  These  may  prove  to  be  simply  coincidences  of 
expression  of  peoples  of  corresiK)nding  mental  development  brought 
about  by  corresponding  natural  surroundings  and  conditions.  At 
present  we  must  admit  that  there  are  many  resemblances  in  archi- 
tecture, sculpture,  ornament,  and  religious  symbolism,  between 
Central  America  and  portions  of  Asia.  The  true  meaning  of  these 
resemblances  will  be  made  known  as  authentic  materials  for  study  are 
obtained  by  such  thorough  and  exhaustive  field  work  as  the  Museum 
has  been  carrying  on;  and  none  is  so  important  for  this  special 
subject  as  that  of  the  Honduras  expedition.  For  this  work,  however, 
a  large  sum  of  money  is  required.  The  ten  years  allowed  for  the 
work  in  Honduras  by  the  edict  of  that  government  must  be  atilized 
to  the  fullest  extent ;  and  each  3'ear  must  find  the  Museum  ready  to 
put  its  party  in  the  field  well  equipped  and  provided  with  money  for 
the  very  expensive  work  to  be  performed. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  give  an  abstract  of  the  results  of  last 
year's  explorations  at  Copan.  It  is  far  better  that  the  report  should 
be  carefully  prepared  by  those  engaged  in  the  actual  field  work  from 
year  to  year.  After  sufiScient  information  has  been  obtained  about 
the  ruins  themselves,  and  the  architectural  and  chronological  relation- 
ship of  the  various  structures ;  and  after  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
dififerent  modes  of  burial  has  been  acquired,  and  all  possible  objects 
have  been  collected,  then  conclusions  can  be  drawn  which  will  be  of 
scientific  value,  since  they  will  be  based  on  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
all  the  facts.  An  important  beginning  was  made  by  the  expedition 
last  year,  plans  of  the  plaza  and  of  the  principal  structures  forming 
the  great  mass  of  the  ruins  having  been  made,  many  photographs 
taken,  and  paper  moulds  of  important  sculptures,  lines  of  hieroglyphs 
and  several  of  the  large  idols  or  carved  monoliths  secured. 
Considering  the  difficulties  of  transportation  (wholly  by  mules  to  the 
coast,  —  a  seven  days'  journey) ,  both  Messrs.  Saville  and  Owens, 
and  all  associated  with  them  must  be  congratulated  on  what  they 
accomplished.  Since  the  return  of  the  expedition  the  photographs 
have  been  printed,  preliminaiy  reports  have  been  prepared,  and  casts 
have  been  made  from  the  moulds.      These  casts  are  now  being 
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placed  in  the  Mnseum,  and  a  series  has  also  been  made  for  the 
Boston  Art  Museum,  and  another  for  the  Columbian  Exposition. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  state  that  the  party  received  much  kindly  aid 
from  the  enlightened  citizens  with  whom  they  were  brought  in  contact, 
particularly  from  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Potts  at  Yzabal,  whose  kind  attentions 
proved  most  opportune  as  the  yellow  fever  was  prevalent  at  that  port 
at  the  time  of  the  return  of  the  party.  Mr.  Anderson,  our  Consal  at 
Livingston,  also  extended  assistance  and  courtesies,  and  the  govern- 
ment officials  of  the  district  were  polite  to  the  party.  The  Rev. 
Bishop  of  Copan  was  an  interested  visitor  to  the  camp,  and  his 
intelligent  appreciation  of  the  work  was  most  encouraging. 

The  field  party  for  the  present  year  is  under  the  charge  of  Mr. 
Owens,  who  left  for  Honduras  on  the  6th  of  November,  sailing  from 
New  Orleans  on  the  10th,  well  supplied  with  an  outfit  and  accom- 
panied by  a  surve^'or  and  a  photographer.  To  tfate  Department  of 
State  at  Washington  we  are  under  obligations  for  assistance  in 
various  wa3'8,  and  for  special  letters  of  introduction  for  the  party. 
Secretary  Blaine  extended  the  courtesies  last  year,  and  Secretary 
Foster  has  been  equally  courteous  at  this  time  and  has  also  given 
Mr.  Owens  a  special  passport,  as  an  honorary  assistant  in  my 
Department  of  the  World's  Columbian  Exposition,  which  will  prove 
of  assistance  to  him  both  in  Honduras  and  Guatemala. 

Hie  Huntington  Frothingham  WolcoU  Fund,  —  As  noted  in  the 
last  report  this  fbnd  of  $10,000  was  given  by  the  Hon.  Roger 
Wolcott,  as  a  memorial  of  his  brother,  under  such  generoas  conditions 
that  the  income  can  be  used  in  many  ways  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Museum.  By  vote  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  $500  of  the  income  was 
expended  this  past  year  for  the  purchase  of  a  collection  of  several 
hundred  objects  of  pottery  and  a  few  of,  copper  found  in  ancient 
graves  in  the  Canca  Valley  in  Colombia,  S.-  A.  This  is  the  first 
collection  of  any  importance  from  this  region  which  has  been  brought 
to  this  country,  and  I  have  been  trying  for  several  years  to  secure  it 
for  the  Museum.  It  is  a  most  interesting  type  of  pottery,  veiy 
different  as  a  whole  from  that  of  Peru  or  of  Central  America, 
although  it  has  some  resemblances  to  the  ceramic  art  of  Nicaragua. 
The  remarkable  depth  of  the  incised  ornaments  on  the  vessels,  and 
the  many  deeply  cut  stamps  and  cylinders  for  impressing  patterns 
upon  cloths  or  other  substances,  are  unusual,  while  the  various  forms 
and  large  number  of  spindle- whorls  show  that  the  people  were 
spinners  and  weavers  who  had  made  considerable  advance  in 
decorative  art.  In  contrast  to  this  higher  art  are  many  rudely 
realistic  forms  of  men  and  women,  and  in  contrast  i^ain  witii  these 
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are  several  vessels  of  chaste  design  in  colors.  It  is  a  great  satisfac- 
tion to  know  that  this  fund  will  enable  us  to  purchase  other  collections 
from  year  to  year,  and  I  already  have  the  refusal  of  several. 

Instruction. — Dnring  the  3'ear  there  have  been  three  graduate 
students  in  this  department :  Mr.  6.  A.  Dorsey,  Mr.  J.  G.  Owens, 
and  Mr.  F.  H.  Gerrodette.  Mr.  Owens  and  Mr.  Dorsey  both  had 
leave  to  pursue  their  studies  in  the  field.  Mr.  Dorsey,  after  a  year's 
work  in  the  Museum,  went  to  South  America  in  May,  1891,  to  carry 
on  archaeological  and  ethnological  researches  as  a  special  assistant  of 
the  Ethnological  Department  of  the  World's  Columbian  Exposition. 
He  returned  in  September  last,  having  made  extensive  researches  in 
Peru,  Chili,  Bolivia  and  on  the  Island  of  La  Plata.  Mr.  Owens, 
after  a  year's  study  in  the  Museum,  went  to  Honduras  the  last  of 
November,  1891,  and  returned  in  May,  1892,  spending  a  poition  of 
the  summer  at  the  Museum,  and  the  remainder  in  a  short  trip  to  the 
Madrid  Exposition.  He  returned  in  time  to  prepare  for  this  year's 
expedition  to  Hunduras,  for  which  place  he  started  in  November  with 
leave  of  absence  for  work  in  the  field.  Both  Mr.  Dorsey  and  Mr. 
Owens  are  studying  in  this  Department  for  the  degree  of  Ph.D. 
Mr.  Owens  has  been  the  holder  of  the  Hemenway  fellowship  for  two 
years.  Mr.  Gerrodette  entered  the  Department  for  a  year's  study 
for  the  degree  of  A.M.  and  having  given  considerable  time  in  his 
senior  year  to  laboratory  work  in  this  department,  he  was  employed 
in  making  a  general  review  of  the  whole  subject  of  American 
archaeology,  and  afterwards  in  preparing  a  map  and  special  account 
of  the  native  tribes  of  Central  America,  working  through  the  larger 
part  of  the  vacation  for  this  purpose.  Mr.  Allan  Cook,  a  special 
student  in  the  Scientific  School,  has  been  doing  regular  laboratory 
work  in  this  department  during  term  time,  and  has  been  engaged  in 
field  work  under  my  direction  during  the  vacation.  Mr.  M.  H. 
Saville,  the  holder  of  the  Visiting  Committee's  fellowship,  was  on  the 
Honduras  expedition  from  November,  1891,  to  Ma}*,  1892,  the  re- 
mainder, of  the  time  he  has  been  at  work  in  the  Museum  or  in  the 
field,  as  a  student  assistant  of  the  Museum.  Miss  Alice  C.  Fletcher, 
the  holder  of  the  Thaw  fellowship,  has  carried  on  her  researches 
among  the  Nez  Perc^  Indians,  where  she  has  also  been  employed  by 
the  Government  in  allotting  the  land  in  severalty  to  the  tribe.  She 
has  brought  her  studies  of  Indian  Music  so  far  towards  completion  as 
to  prepare  an  extensive  monograph  upon  the  subject.  Mrs.  Zelia 
Nuttall,  special  assistant  in  Mexican  archaeology,  has  continued  her 
researches  in  Europe,  and  has  been  engaged  in  preparing  for 
publication  an  ancient  Mexican  MS.  which  she  is  now  reproducing 
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in  fac-sixnile  with  notes.  This  MS.  is  in  the  National  Libraiy  of 
Florence  but  has  been  hitherto  overlooked.  She  has  also  made  an 
important  discovery  relating  to  the  calendar  S3'stem  of  the  ancient 
Mexicans. 

As  leave  of  absence  iVom  the  University  has  been  granted  to  me 
until  Januar}^  1894,  that  I  may  perform  the  duties  of  my  position  as 
Chief  of  the  Department  of  Ethnolog}'  at  the  World's  Columbian 
Exposition,  instruction  In  this  department  of  the  University  will  be 
suspended  at  the  Museum  during  my  absence.  Students  in  the 
department  will,  however,  have  the  opportunity  of  studjing  the 
collections  brought  together  in  Chicago,  and  I  am  confident  that  it 
will  be  the  most  desirable  opportunity  of  their  life  time  for  making 
comparative  researches  in  the  several  branches  of  anthropology. 
While  I  shall  thus  be  absent  from  Cambridge,  I  shall  continue  to 
direct  affairs  at  the  Museum  which  will  be  kept  open  as  usual  under 
the  charge  of  Mr.  Chick.  The  correspondence  will  be  attended  to 
by  Miss  Smith,  and  I  shall  hope  to  make  occasional  brief  visits 
to  Cambrige. 

Publications.  —  No.  IV  of  the  '^Archaeological  and  Ethnological 
Papers  of  the  Peabody  Museum  "  was  published  during  the  year. 
This  number  contains  a  full  and  illustrated  account  of  the  discoveries 
by  Dr.  Hilborne  T.  Cresson  of  the  numerous  stone  implements  and 
other  objects  in  the  mud  of  the  Delaware  River,  near  the  mouth  of 
Naaman's  Creek,  Del.  These  objects  were  found  in  close  proximity 
to  three  groups  of  ends  of  piles  or  stakes  which  were  long  ago  placed 
in  the  river,  and  Dr.  Cresson  suggests  that  they  may  have  been  the 
remains  of  ancient  fish  wiers.  The  collection  found  at  this  place, 
with  several  of  the  pile  ends,  is  arranged  in  the  Museum  to  which 
they  were  given  by  Dr.  Cresson  as  noticed  in  a  former  report. 

No.  y  of  the  papers  is  in  press  and  will  contain  an  account  of  Mrs. 
Nuttall's  remarkable  discovery  and  reconstruction  of  the  calendar 
system  of  the  Ancient  Mexicans,  —  a  paper  which  will  be  valuable 
to  students  of  Mexican  archaeology  and  will  show  from  astronomical 
data  that  the  Mexican  calendar  has  an  antiquity  of  at  least  four 
thousand  years.  This  is  unquestionabl}'  one  of  the  most  interesting 
discoveries  that  has  been  made,  relating  to  American  archaeology  and 
it  will  lead  to  many  important  comparative  researches  on  the 
calendars  of  the  Mexican   and  Asiatic  peoples. 

No.  VI  of  the  Papers  is  also  in  press  and  consists  of  Miss 
Fletcher's  memoir  on  Indian  Music,  with  an  appendix  containing 
a  critical  study  and  discussion  of  the  music  by  Prof.  J.  C.  Fillmore 
of  the  Milwaukee  school  of  music.     This  memoir  is  the  result  of 
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ten  years'  study  of  Indian  music  by  Miss  Fletcher,  who  was  the  first 
to  enter  this  interesting  field  of  research,  and  who  has  gathered 
and  put  into  musical  notation  several  hundred  songs  of  Indians 
of  various  tribes.  Two  hundred  of  these  songs,  words  and  music, 
will  be  given  as  illustrations  in  the  memoir. 

T  le  publication  of  these  Papers  has  been  slightly  helped  by  the 
subsoiiptions  we  have  received,  but  we  must  trust  to  generous 
patrons  to  pay  for  such  publications  until  the  much  needed  fund  for 
the  purpose  is  secured.  To  an}^  one  wishing  to  advance  anthro- 
pological science  by  furnishing  the  means  of  making  known  to  the 
world  the  long  and  conscientious  work  of  thorough  investigators,  I 
am  confident  no  greater  opportunity  exists  than  by  furnishing  the 
means  for  the  publication  of  such  papers  as  are  prepared  in  connec- 
tion with  the  work  under  the  direction  of  the  Museum. 

GHftB  of  Money,  —  Although  the  money  expended  by  the  Honduras 
expedition  has  not  yet  been  entered  upon  the  books  of  the  Museum, 
it  was  given  by  friends  to  the  committee  having  the  matter  in  charge, 
and  not  a  cent  of  the  cost  of  the  expedition  came  from  the  limited 
income  of  the  Museum,  which  is  not  even  sufiScient  for  current 
expenses.  These  expenses  have  been  met  in  part  during  the  year  by 
the  continued  assistance  of  a  few  friends  as  shown  in  the  following 
summary  of  the  *'  cash  account." 

The  necessities  of  the  museum  are  many,  and  it  is  hoped  that  its 
present  activity  will  not  be  checked  from  the  lack  of  means,  and  that 
our  little  income  of  about  $2500  for  strictly  museum  purposes  may  be 
greatly  increased  during  the  present  j'ear.  We  have  so  much  new 
material  of  interest  to  arrange  and  exhibit,  and  so  many  cases  to  be 
built  before  our  new  halls  are  properly  equipped,  and  so  much  to  do 
in  the  fields  of  exploration  and  publication,  as  to  make  it  essential 
that  our  small  income  should  be  largely  increased  if  we  are  to 
accomplish  any  considerable  portion  of  what  is  now  expected  of  the 
Museum. 

The  VMHng  Committee.  —  I  wish  to  thank  most  heartily  the 
members  of  the  committee  appointed  by  the  Overseers  to  visit  the 
Museum  for  all  they  have  done  in  creating  an  interest  in  its  objects, 
and  for  their  constant  and  cordial  appreciation  of  our  work  and  their 
assistance  in  our  undertakings. 

Cash  Account,  —  The  following  summary  gives  the  receipts  and 
expenses  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  1,  1892.  It  should  be 
noted  that  the  gifts  for  the  Honduras  Expedition,  amounting  to 
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$8209.17,  are  not  entered  in  the  summary;  also  the  income  of  the 
Thaw  fellowship  fund,  $1050,  which  was  paid  to  Miss  Fletcher,  the 
holder  of  the  fellowship ;  and  the  $400  paid  to  Mr.  Owens  as  holder 
of  the  Hemenway  fellowship. 

RECEIPTS. 

Balance  on  hand  from  last  account $186.74 

Received  gift  from  Mrs.  Mary  Copley  Thaw 1000.00 

"           "       *'      "M" '.   .  1000.00 

'•          "       "     Mrs.  Elizabeth  C.  Ware 100.00 

**     N.  E.  Telegraph,  Telephone  Co.,  .   .    .   .  28.00 

**     Mra.   N.  E.  Baylies .  25.00 

Received  from  Harvard  College,  care  of  Semitic  room  one  year,  52.00 
'^          '*      Subscription   Museum   Papers  ....  $20.00 

''      Publications  sold 20.89 

40.89 

Received  from  Francis  C.  Lowell  on  account  Visiting  Com- 
mittee Fellowship      2M)0.00 

Received  from  Francis   C.  LoweU,   Treasurer,  on  account 

Huntington-Frothingham-Wolcott  Fund   . 500.00 

Received  from  F.  C.  Lowell,  Treasurer,  Income  .       ...      6114.91 

$9247.64 

o    .,,.  EXPENSES. 

Repairs,  care  and  incidentals $915.75 

Fuel,  water,   and  gas 828.51 

Cases,  stock  and  labor 1423.90 

$2668.16 

Publicctiions  and  Library, 

Books   and    Subscriptions $74.38 

Printing  copies  of  25th  Report  from  the  President's 

report 10.00 

$84U» 

Painting  Charnay  casts $71.72 

Photographs  and  Materials 654M 

Explorations  and  collections 1916.85 

Express,   Postage,  Telegraph  and  Telephone 116.29 

Incidentals 42.33 

Salaries 3906.70 

M.  H.  Saville,  Visiting  Committee  Fellowship 241.66 

Balance  to  new  account 184.12 

$6495.06 

RespectfbUy  submitted,  $9247^ 

F.  W.  PUTNAM, 

Peabady  Professor  of  American  Archaeology  cad 
Ethnology^  and  Curator  of  the  Museum. 

Cambrii>ob,  December  14,  1892. 
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THE   SEMITIC  MUSEUM. 

To  THE  President  of  the  University  : 

Sir,  —  Since  the  report  of  one  year  ago  two  boxes  of  casts  have 
arrived  from  Paris,  and  one  from  London.  The  contents  of  these 
and  of  four  others  received  from  Paris  in  September,  1891,  have  been 
catalogued,  labeled,  and  placed  on  exhibition.  Among  the  casts 
from  Paris  are  colored  reproductions  of  four  of  the  statues  and  two 
of  the  heads  found  by  De  Sarzec  at  Tello  in  Chaldaea.  The  painting 
is  the  work  of  M.  A.  Glycys  and  is  admirably  done.  These  casts 
need  each  a  separate  case.  They  have  long  inscriptions  on  all  sides, 
and  the  originals  are  among  the  oldest  and  most  remarkable  objects 
yet  discovered  in  Babylonian  ruins. 

The  box  from  London  contained  four  Babylonian  building  bricks 
with  inscriptions,  a  cast  of  a  section  of  the  bronze  gate  found  at 
Balawat  and  belonging  to  the  reign  of  the  Assyrian  king  Shalmaneser 
II.  (858--824  B.C.),  impressions  of  one  hundred  stone  seal  cylinders, 
and  casts  of  many  interesting  stone  and  clay  records.  Among  these 
records  are  the  tablet  from  Abu  Habba  with  representation  of  the 
Sungod  in  his  temple,  the  tablet  containing  the  Assyrian  version  of 
the  Deluge  story,  inscriptions  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  commercial 
documents  partly  in  cuneiform  and  partly  in  Aramaic  character. 

The  Museum  has  acquired  by  purchase  a  collection  embracing  old 
Phoenician  stone,  glass  and  earthenware  objects,  modem  Bedouin 
articles,  etc.  These  have  come  so  recently  that  there  has  not  been 
time  to  prepare  them  for  exhibition. 

The  list  of  photographs  has  been  increased  by  the  addition  of  the 
series  taken  in  Asia  Minor  in  the  summer  of  1887  by  Mr.  J.  H. 
Hayiies. 

The  casts  ordered  from  the  Imperial  Museum  at  Constantinople 
are  in  course  of  preparation,  and  we  shall  also  receive  additional 
casts  from  the  Louvre. 

Connections  have  been  established  with  Beirut,  and  there  is  pros- 
pect of  additions  by  this  channel  of  Palmyrene,  Phoenician  and 
Palestinian  objects. 

When  the  Museum  was  opened  in  May,  1891,  a  few  of  the  casts 
were  not  provided  with  cases.  It  was  noticed  last  December  that 
some  thoughtless  person  had  marred  one  of  these.  The  Museum  was 
accordingly  kept  closed  for  a  period  of  about  six  weeks  while  suitable 
cases  were  in  course  of  preparation. 
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Stephen  Salisbury,  Esq.,  has  made  a  contribution,  toward  the  cost 
of  additional  cases  now  much  needed.  Further  contributions  to  this 
object  would  be  most  welcome. 

The  Museum  has  been  much  resorted  to  during  the  year  both  by 
students  and  by  the  general  public.  Its  collections  have  been  of 
particular  value  to  the  students  of  Hebrew  and  Assyrian  history,  and 
have  furnished  material  for  special  study  to  those  pursuing  the 
Arabic,  AssjTian,  and  Phoenician  languages. 

We  are  indebted  to  John  Orne,  £sq.,  for  descriptive  labels  to  sev- 
eral of  the  Arabic  manuscripts  and  to  all  of  the  mortuary  inscriptions 
from  Cairo.  Mr.  Orne  has  also  transcribed  these  inscriptions  from 
the  Cufic  into  the  ordinary  Arabic  character,  and  has  presented  the 
transcriptions  accompanied  with  translations  in  a  bound  volume  to 
the  Museum.  These  labels,  transcriptions  aud  translations  are  the 
result  of  painstaking  study  in  a  field  to  which  Mr.  Orne  ha?  long 
devoted  himself. 

It  is  to  the  interest  of  the  Museum  and  the  University  that  the  col- 
lection should  grow  more  rapidly  than  it  has  done  during  the  past 
year.  The  process  of  preparing  casts  at  the  great  museums  abroad 
is  slow  because  of  the  varied  and  heavy  demands  made  on  the  time 
of  the  workmen.  For  the  acquisition  of  original  objects  from  the 
Orient  it  is  desirable  to  have  in  London,  Paris,  and  Beirut,  repraien- 
tatives  who  are  specially  interested  in  our  Museum.  As  yet  no  such 
persons  have  been  secured.  The  curator  is  therefore  of  the  opinion 
that  a  new  visit  ought  to  be  made  to  the  European  museums,  and 
ought  if  possible  to  be  extended  to  the  Orient.  It  could  not  be  so 
fruitful  in  securing  casts  as  the  visit  of  two  years  ago,  but  it  might 
add  very  materially  to  our  collection  of  manuscripts  and  other  original 
articles.  In  particular  the  Palestinian  and  Biblical  section  of  the 
Museum  might  be  thereby  enlarged.  Such  a  trip  would  be  expen- 
sive and,  however  desirable,  must  remain  impossible  until  some 
generous  friend  or  friends  shall  provide  the  money. 

D.  G.  LYON,  Curator. 

Dbobmbbb  8,  1892. 
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RESIGNATIONS. 

Datid  Clabekce  Torret,  Proctor,  December  14,  1891. 

Hrnry  Pickering  Bowditch,  member  of  the  Faculty  of  the  Museum  of  Com- 

paratire  Zoology,  December  28,  1891. 
Edward    Campbell   Beoxbtt,    Superintendent  of   the  Veterinary   Hospital, 

January  11,  1892. 
WiLBBRT  SouLE,  Resident  Surgeon  at  the  Veterinary  Hospital,  January  11, 1892. 
Daniel  David  Lee,  Instructor  in  Anatomy,  January  11,  1892. 
Edward   Campbell   Beckett,   Instructor  in  Operatiye  Veterinary  Surgery, 

January  25,  1892. 
Olareik;e  Albert  Hioht,  Assistant  in  English,  February  8,  1892. 
Charles  Rochester  Eastman,  Proctor,  February  8,  1892. 
Frederick  Wesley  Dew  art,  Proctor,  February  29,  1892. 
Frederick  Irving  Knight,  Clinical  Professor  of  Laryngology,  April  25,  1892, 

to  take  effect  September  1,  1892. 
Frank  Bioelow  Tarbell,  Instructor  in  Greek  and  Latin,  May  28,  1892,  to 

take  effect  September  1,  1892. 
John  Ritchie,  Jr.,  Assistant  in  the  Astronomical  Observatory,  May  28,  1692. 
Lewis  Jerome  Johnson,  Instructor  in  Engineering,  September  27,  1892. 
Daxixl  William  Shba,  Assistant  in  Physics,  September  27,  18^. 


APPOINTMENTS. 

[UNLIMITBD,  OR  FOR  TEBMS  LONGER  THAN  ONB  TSAB.] 

Naithaniel  Southoate  Shaler,  to  be  Dean  of  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School, 

October  12,  1891. 
Solon  Irvino  Bailet,  to  be  Assistant  in  the  Observatory,  October  12,  1891. 
Harold  Clarence  Ernst,  to  be  Assistant  Professor  of  Bacteriology  for  fire 

years  from  September  1,  1891,  October  26,  1891. 
Frank  William  Taussig,  to  be  Assistant  Professor  of  Political  Economy  for 

five  years  from  September  1,  1891,  October  26,  1891. 
William  Fiske  Whitney,  to  be  Professor  of  Parasites  and  Parasitic  Diseases, 

October  26,  1891. 
Henry  Pickering  Walcott,  to  be  a  member  of  the  Faculty  of  the  Museum 

of  Comparative  Zoology.    The  nomination  of  Mr.  Walcott  was  received 

from  the  Secretary  of  the  Faculty  of  the  Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology, 

and  confirmed  December  28,  1891. 
Frederick    Huntington    Osgood,   to  be  Professor  of  Veterinary   Surgery, 

January  11,  1892. 
Kenelm  Winslow,  to  De  Assistant  Professor  of  Veterinary  Therapeutics  for  five 

years  from  September  1,  1892,  January  11,  1892. 
Reginald  Heber  Fitz,  to  be  Professor  of  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Physic, 

January  25,  1892. 
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Hugo  Munstbrbbrg,  to  be  Professor  of  Experimental  Psjchology  for  three 

years  from  September  1,  1892,  April  25,  1892. 
William    Thomas    Councilman,  to  be   Shattuck  Professor  of  Pathological 

Anatomy,  April  25,  1892,  f^om  September  1,  1892. 
EnoBNB  Wambauoh,  to  be  Professor  of  Law,  April  25, 1892,  from  September  1, 

1892. 
JosBPH  Henby  Bbalb,  to  be  Assistant  Professor  of  Law  for  five  years  from 

September  1,  1892,  April  25,  1892. 
Frank  Wiluam  Taussig,  to  be  Professor  of  Political  Economy,  May  9,  1892, 

from  March,  1,  1892. 
Justin  Winsor, 

William  Hopkins  Tillinohast,   I  to  be  members  of  the  UniTersity  Council, 
William  Coolidge  Lanb,  f  May  28,  1892. 

Frank  Bollbs,  J 

William  James  Ashley,  to  be  Professor  of  Economic  History,  May  28,  1892* 

from  September  1,  1892. 
Charles  Gross,  to  be    Assistant  Professor  of  History  for  flre   yean  from 

September  1,  1892,  May  28,  1892. 
John  Eliot  Wolff,  to  be  Assistant  Professor  of  Petrography  for  lire  years 

from  September  1,  1892,  May  28,  1892. 
Edward  Cummings,  to  be  Instructor  in  Sociology,  May  28,  1892,  from  Sep- 
tember 1,  1892. 

William  Fogg  Osgood,  to  be  Instructor  in  Mathematics,  May  28,  1892,  from 

September  I,  1892. 
Solon  Irving  Bailbt,  to  be  Assistant  Professor  of  Astronomy  for  flye  yeara 

from  the  time  he  leaves  the  United  States  to  take  charge  of  the  Station  at 

Arequipa,  May  31,  1892. 
William   Henry  Burr,  to  be  Professor  of  Engineering,  June  4,  1892,  from 

September  1,  1892. 
William  Henry  Howell,  to  be  Associate  Professor  of  Physiology,  June  4, 1892, 

from  September  1,  1892. 
Maubicb  Howb  Richardson,  to  be  Assistant  Professor  of  Anatomy  for  Ave 

years  from  September  1,  1892,  June  4,  1892. 
Sylvester  Rosa  Koehler,  to  be  Curator  of  the  John  Witt  Randall  collection 

of  Engravings  for  five  years  from  May  10,  1892,  June  13,  1892. 
Johh  Bertram  Williams,  to  be  Publication  Agent,  June  13, 1892,  from  June  15, 

1892. 
George  Pierce  Baker,  to  be  Instructor  in  English,  June  13,  1892,  from  Sep- 
tember 1,  1892. 
Jefferson  Butler  Fletcher,  to  be  Instructor  in  English,  June  13,  1892,  from 

September  1,  1892. 
Thbodore  William  Richards,  to  be  Instructor  in  Chemistry,  June  18,  1892, 

from  September  1,  1892. 
Wallacb  Clement  Sabine,  to  be  Instructor  in  Physics,  June  13,  1892,  from 

September  1,  1892. 
Benjamin  Lincoln  Robinson,  to  be  Curator  of  the  Herbarium,  June  20, 1892. 
Charles  Sedgwick  Minot,  to  be  Professor  of  Histology  and  Human  Embiy* 

ology,  June  28,  1892. 
Albert  Bushnell  Hart,  to  be  Assistant  Professor  of  History  for  five  years 

from  September  1,  1892,  September  27,  1892. 


to  be  a  Committee  on  the  Regaladon  of  Athletic 
Sports,  October  12,  1891. 
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[FOR  ONE  YEAB  OR  LESS.] 

For  1891-92, 
JoHH  WnxiAMs  White, 
Jambs  Barr  Ames, 
Gboroe  Alonzo  Bartlbtt, 
William  Hooper, 
George  Burnap  Morisok, 
Maurice  Howe  Richardson, 
John  Crbaw  Cardwell,  to  be  Instructor  in  Physiology,  October  12,  1891. 
Frederick  Edward  Cheney,  to  be  Instructor  in  Ophthalmology  and  Clinical 

Instructor  in  Ophthalmoscopy,  October  12,  1891. 
Daniel  David  Lee,  to  be  Instructor  in  Anatomy,  October  12,  1891. 
Jambs  I^ee  Love,  to  be  Instructor  in  Mathematics,  October  12,  1891. 
William  Lton  Phelps,  to  be  Instructor  in  English,  October  12,  1891. 
Benjamin  Lincoln  Robinson,  to  be  Instructor  in  German,  October  12,  1891. 
Kenblm  Winslow,  to  be  Instructor  in  Materia  Medica,  Botany  and  Veterinary 

Therapeutics,  October  12,  1891. 
Wiluam  McMicHAEL  WooD WORTH,  to  be  Instructor  in  Microscopical  Anatomy, 

October  12,  1891. 
Thomas  Hatfield  Currie,  to  be  Assistant  in  Mineralogy,  October  12,  1891. 
Walter  Louis  Jennings,  to  be  Assistant  in  Chemistry,  October  12,  1891. 
George  Joseph  Oscar  Pfeiffer,  to  be  Assistant  in  Chemistry,  October  12, 

1891. 
Benjamin  Lincoln  Robinson,  to  be  Assistant  in  the  Herbarium,  October  12, 

1891. 
Arthur  Howard  Wbntworth,  to  be  Astistant  in  Chemistiy,  October  12,  1891. 
Benjamin  Edward  Carter,  to  be  Proctor,  October  12,  1891. 
Thbodore  Henckbls,  to  be  Instructor  in  French,  October  26,  1891. 
Jambs  Gray  Lathrop,  to  be  Instructor  in  Athletics,  October  26,  1891. 
Bobbrt  Wheeler  Willson,  to  be  Instructor  in  Physics,  October  26, 1891. 
Harry  Fletcher  Brown,  to  be  Assistant  in  Chemistry,  October  26,  1891. 
Frank  Brewster,  to  be  Instructor  in  the  Peculiarities  of  Massachusetts  Law 

and  Practice,  November  9,  1891. 
Hbnrt  Fiske  Leonard,  to  be  Clinical  Lecturer  in  the  School  of  Veterinary 

Medicine,  November  9,  1891. 
Harwood  Huntington,  to  be  Assistant  in  Chemistry,  November  9,  1891. 
Edward  Miller  Greene,  to  be  Assistant  in  Histology,  November  80,  1891. 
Benjamin  Rand,  to  be  Assistant  in  Philosophy,  November  80,  1891. 
Francis  Gordon  Caffey,  to  be  Proctor,  December  14,  1891. 
Robert  Tracy  Jackson,  to  be  Assistant  in  Palaeontology,  December  28,  1891. 
Henry  Fiske  Leonabd,  to  be  Instructor  in  Anatomy,  January  11,  1892. 
Henry  Clay  Badger,  to  be  Curator  of  Maps,  January  25, 1892,  for  six  months, 

ending  July  1. 

William  Gray,  |to  be  Trustees  of  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts, 

Henry  Lee,  V         February  8,  1892. 

William  Sturois  Bioelow,  ^ 

Wbsley  Levi  LaBaw,  to  be  Assistant  Surgeon  at  the  Veterinary  Hospital, 

February  8,  1892. 
Lbstbr  Herd  Howard,  to  be  Clinical  Lecturer,  February  8,  1892. 
Arthur  Everett  Healey,  to  be  Proctor,  February  8, 1892. 
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JoHK  Edmund  Barss,  to  be  FroctoFi  February  29,  1892. 

Professor  A.  Y.  Williams  Jackbon,  to  be  Lecturer  on  the  Masdean  BeUgkm, 

March  28,  1892. 
JoHK  Groboe  Jack,  to  be  Arboretum  Lecturer,  April  25,  1892. 

For  1S92-93. 

Frank  Brswstrs,  to  be  Instructor  in  the  Peculiarities  of  Massachusetts  Lsv 

and  Practice,  April  25,  1892. 
Frederick  Perry  Fish,  to  be  Lecturer  on  Patent  Law,  April  25,  1892. 
James  Byrne,  to  be  Lecturer  on  the  New  York  Code,  September  27,  1892. 


John  Weslet  Churchill,  to  be  Instructor  in  Elocution  in  the  DiTinity  Schoolf 

June  13,  1892. 
Edward  Hale,  to  be  Instructor  in  Homiletics,  September  27,  1892. 


to  be  Preachers  to  theUniversitj,  JunelS,  1891. 


Frank  Beteely  Williams,  to  be  Instructor  in  Roman  Law,  May  9,  1892. 

Mazime  B6ch£r,  to  be  Instructor  in  Mathematics,  Bfay  28,  1892. 

Theodore  Henckels,  to  be  Instructor  in  French,  May  28,  1892. 

Max  Poll,  to  be  Instructor  in  German,  May  28,  1892. 

Ebenezer  Charlton  Black,  Lecturer  on  English  Literature,  May  81,  1892. 

Alphonse  Brun,  to  be  Instructor  in  French,  May  81,  1892. 

Clement  Collester  Hyde,  to  be  Assistant  in  Physics,  May  81,  1892. 

Arthur  Kendrick,  to  be  Assistant  in  Physics,  May  81,  1892. 

Alfred  Cope  Garrett,  to  be  Assistant  in  Anglo  Saxon,  June  4,  1892. 

George  Joseph  Oscar  Pfeiffer,  to  be  Assistant  in  Chemistry,  June  4, 189S. 

Harris  Eastman  Sawyer,  to  be  Assistant  in  Chemistry,  June  4,  1892. 

Lyman  Abbott, 

Charles  Carroll  Everett, 

Leiohton  Parks, 

Elijah  Winchester  Donald, 

Washington  Gladden,  to  be  Preacher  to  the  Uniyersity,  September  27, 1899. 

James  Barr  Ames, 

George  Alonzo  Bartlett, 

William  Morris  Davis, 

Maurice  Howe  Richardson, 

William  Hooper, 

Daniel  Denison  Slade,  to  be  Lecturer  on  Comparative  Osteology,  June  18, 1892. 

Arthur  Astor  Carey,  to  be  Instructor  in  English,  June  13,  1892. 

William  Mokse  Cole,  to  be  Instructor  in  Political  Economy,  June  18, 1892. 

Samuel  Silas  Curry,  to  be  Instructor  in  Elocution,  June  13,  1892. 

Charles  Benedict  Davenport,  to  be  Instructor  in  Zoology,  June  13, 1892. 

William  Francis  Ganong,  to  be  Instructor  in  Botany,  June  18,  1892. 

Herman  Wadsworth  Haley,  to  be  Instructor  in  Latin,  June  13,  1892. 

Thaddeus  William  Harris,  to  be  Instructor  in  Geology,  June  13,  1892. 

John  Joseph  Hayes,  to  be  Instructor  in  Elocution,  June  13,  1892. 

John  Hays  Gardiner,  to  be  Instructor  in  English,  June  13,  1892. 

Byron  Satterlee  Hurlbut,  to  be  Instructor  in  English,  June  13,  1892. 

Hammond  Lamont,  to  be  lostructor  in  English,  June  13,  1892. 


to  be  a  Committee  on  the  Regulation  of  Athletic 
Sports,  June  13,  1892. 
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h  to  be  Proctorsi  June  18,  1899. 


Alfred  Bnix  Nichols,  to  be  Instructor  io  German,  Jane  18,  1892. 

Herbert  Nichols,  to  be  Instmctor  in  Psjchology,  June  18,  1892. 

Bekjamik  Lincoln  Robinson,  to  be  Instructor  in  Gorman,  June  18,  1892. 

George  Santatana,  to  be  Instructor  in  Philosophy,  June  18,  1892. 

Joseph  Torrbt,  Jr.,  to  be  Instructor  in  Chemistry,  June  13,  1892. 

William  McMichael  Woodworth,  to  be  Instructor  in  Microscopical  Anatomy, 
June  13,  1892. 

Robert  Morss  Lovett,  to  be  Assistant  in  English,  June  18,  1892. 

Hugh  McCulloch,  to  be  Assistant  in  English,  June  13,  1892. 

Frank  Cole  Babbitt, 

John  Edmund  Barss, 

Francis  Gordon  Capfbt, 

Francis  Charles  Henry  Catterall, 

Montague  Chamberlain, 

Arthur  Morgan  Day, 

Carl  Adolfh  Ewald, 

Arthur  Everett  Healey, 

Henry  Hudson, 

Harry  McCormick  Kelly, 

Augustus  White  Long, 

Charles  Haddon  McIntyre, 

Charles  Louis  Mix, 

Lewis  Kennedy  Morse, 

WiNFiELD  Scott  Nickerson, 

Frank  Stanley  Stebbins, 

Hbinrich  Conrad  Bierwirth,  to  be  Instructor  in  Cterman,  June  28,  1892. 

Charles  Burton  Gulick,  to  be  Instructor  in  Greek,  June  28,  1892. 

Abram  Wyman,  to  be  Proctor,  June  28,  1892. 

Francis  Kingslby  Ball,  to  be  Instructor  in  Latin,  September  27,  1892. 

Frank  Dyer  Chester,  to  be  Assistant  in  Semitic  Languages,  June  28,  1892. 

Richard  Elwood  Dodge,  to  be  Assistant  in  Geology,  June  28,  1892. 

Leon  Stacy  Griswold,  to  be  Assistant  in  Geology,  June  28,  1892. 

William  Garfield  Hormell,  to  be  Assistant  in  Physics,  June  28,  1892. 

George  Edgar  Ladd,  to  be  Assistant  in  Geology,  June  28,  1892. 

Daniel  William  Shea,  to  be  Assistant  in  Physics,  June  28,  1892. 

Robert  DeCourcy  Ward,  to  be  Assistant  in  Physical  Geography  and  Meteor- 
ology, June  28,  1892. 

Jat  Backus  Woodworth,  to  be  Assistant  in  Geology,  June  28,  1892. 

Francis  Gordon  Caffey,  to  be  Assistant  in  Forensics,  September  27,  1892. 

Sidney  Calvert,  to  be  Assistant  in  Chemistry,  September  27,  1892. 

Frank  John  Viets  Dakin,  to  be  Assistant  in  Fine  Arts,  September  27,  1892. 

HuTCHiNS  Hapgood,  to  be  Assistant  in  Forensics,  September  27,  1892. 

Harwood  Huntington,  to  be  Assistant  in  Chemistry,  September  27,  1892. 

LeBaron  Russell  Briggs, 

Charles  Eliot  Norton, 

Charles  Joyce  White, 

Qeorge  Alonzo  Bartlrtt, 

William  Morris  Davis, 

Charles  Rockwell  Lanman, 

Fr£d£ric  C^sar  db  Sumichrast, 


to  be  Members  of  the  Administrative  Board 
of  Harvard  College,  September  27, 
1892. 
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Fbeeman  Smow> 

Phillipfe  Belnap  Marcou, 

Charles  Gross, 

Outer  Whipple  Huntington 

Morris  Hicket  Morgan, 

Albert  Andrew  Howard, 

Edward  Cummings, 

Arthur  Richmond  Marsh. 

William  Fogg  Osgood, 

Nathaniel  Southgate  Shaler, 

Henry  Barker  Hill, 

William  Hubert  Burr, 

Edwin  Herbert  Hall, 

Paul  Henry  Hanus, 

John  Eliot  Wolfp, 

Hans  Carl  Gunther  von  Jagemann, 

James  Mills  Pbircb, 

James  Bradstreet  Greenough, 

Crawford  Howell  Toy, 

George  Lincoln  Goodale, 

Charles  Loring  Jackson, 

Edward  Laurens  Mark, 

Edward  Stevens  Sheldon, 

Benjamin  Osgood  Pbircb, 

Edward  Channing, 

William  James  Ashley, 


to  be  members  of  the  AdminUtrative  Board 
of  Harvard  College,  September  87, 
1892. 


to  be  Members  of  the  AdministratiTe 
Board  of  the  Lawrence  Sdentific 
School,  September  27,  1892. 


to  be  Members  of  the  Administrative  Board 
of  the  Graduate  School,  Septeoiber  27» 
1892. 


Gbobob  Wells  Fitz,  to  be  Instmctor  in  Physiology  and  Hygiene,  December  28» 

1891. 
Comfort  Avery  Adams,  Jr.,  to  be  Instructor  in  Electrical  Engineering,  June  IS, 

1892. 
Lewis  Jerome  Johnson,  to  be  Instructor  in  Engineering,  June  18,  1892. 
James  Lee  Love,  to  be  Instructor  in  Mathemadcs,  June  18,  1892. 
John  Cassan  Wait,  to  be  Instructor  in  Surveying  and  Drawing,  June  13,  1892. 
Robert  Wheeler  Willson,  to  be  Instructor  in  Astronomy  and  Physics,  June  18, 

1892. 
Robert  Tracy  Jackson,  to  be  Instructor  in  Palaeontology,  June  28,  1892. 
Arthur  Leon  Giblin,  to  be  Instructor  in  Engineering,  September  27,  1892. 
William   Edward  McClintock,  to  be  Instructor  in  Highway 

September  27,  1892. 


Samuel  Holmes  Durgin,  to  be  Lecturer  on  Hygiene,  June  13,  1892. 
Theodore  Willis  Fisher,  to  be  Lecturer  on  Mental  Diseases,  June  13,  1898. 
Edward  Marshall  Buckingham,  to  be  Instructor  in  Diseases  of  Children^ 

June  13,  1892. 
Herbert  Leslie  Bubrell,  to  be  Instructor  in  Clinical  Surgery,  June  18, 1898. 
John  Crean  Cardwell,  to  be  Instructor  in  Physiology,  June  13,  1892. 
Elbridge  Gerry  Cutler,  to  be  Instructor  in  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Phyric* 

June  18,  1892. 
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Francis  Hbnby  Davskport,  to  be  Instmctor  in  Gynaecology,  Jnne  18,  1892. 
WnxiAM  Whit  WORTH  GanmetTi  to  be  Instructor  in  Clinical  Medicine,  June  18, 

1892. 
Charles  Moktratillb  Green,  to  be  Instructor  in  Obstetrics,  June  18,  1892. 
Franklin  Henry  Hooper,  to  be  Instructor  in  Laryngology,  June  18,  1892. 
Jambs  Jackson  Putnam,  to  be  Instructor  in  Diseases  of  the  Nervous  System, 

June  18,  1892. 
Hbnrt  Parker  Quinct,  to  be  Instructor  in  Histology,  June  13,  1892. 
Herman  Frank  Yickert,  to  be  Instructor  in  Clinical  Medicine,  June  18,  1892. 


Arthur  Tracy  Cabot,  to  be  Clinical  Instructor  in  Genito-urinary  Surgery, 

June  13,  1892. 
Edward  Cowles,  to  be  Clinical  Instructor  in  Mental  Diseases,  June  13,  1892. 
Gborob  Washington  Gay,  to  be  Clinical  Instructor  in  Surgery,  June  13,  1802. 
Francis  Boott  Grbenough,  to  be  Clinical  Instructor  in  Syphilis,  June  13, 1892. 
John  Homans,  to  be  Clinical  Instructor  in  the  Diagnosis  and  Treatment  of 

Ovarian  Tumors,  June  18,  1892. 
Philip  Coombs  Knapp,  to  be  Clinical  Instructor  in  Diseases  of  the  Nervous 

System,  June  18,  1892. 
Abner  Post,  to  be  Clinical  Instructor  in  Syphilis,  June  18,  1892. 
John  Baker  Swift,  to  be  Clinical  Instructor  in  Diseases  of  Women,  June  13, 

1892. 

George  Lincoln  Walton,  to  be  Clinical  Instructor  in  Diseases  of  the  Nervous 

System,  June  18,  1892. 
Francis  Sedgwick  Watson,  to  be  Clinical  Instructor  in  Genito-urinary  Surgery, 

June  18,  1892. 

Frederick  Edward  Cheney,  to  be  Clinical  Instructor  in  Ophthalmoscopy, 

June  28,  1892.  

Franklin  Dexter,  to  be  Demonstrator  of  Histology,  June  18,  1892. 
Henry  Jackson,  to  be  Demonstrator  of  Bacteriology,  June  18,  1892. 
William  Merritt  Conant,  to  be  Assistant  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy,  June  18, 
1892.  

Myles  Standish,  to  be  Assistant  in  Ophthalmology,  May  28,  1892. 

Vincent  Yardley  Bowditch,  to  be  Assistant  in  Clinical  Medicine,  June  18, 1892. 

Alexander  Burr,  to  be  Assistant  in  Bacteriology,  June  13,  1892. 

William  Sohier  Bryant,  to  be  Assistant  in  Anatomy,  June  13,  1892. 

John  Wheeler  Elliot,  to  be  Assistant  in  Clinical  Surgery,  June  13,  1892. 

Edward  Miller  Greene,  to  be  Assistant  in  Histology,  June  13,  1892. 

Frank  Bishop  Harrington,  to  be  Assistant  in  Clinical  Surgery,  June  18, 1892. 

Henry  Jackson,  to  be  Assistant  in  Clinical  Medicine,  June  13,  1892. 

Frank  Burr  Mallory,  to  be  Assistant  in  Pathology,  June  18,  1892. 

Gborgb  Howard  Monks,  to  be  Assistant  in  Clinical  and  Operative  Surgery, 

June  18,  1892. 
John  Cummings  Munro,  to  be  Assistant  in  Anatomy,  June  13,  1892. 
Edward  Reynolds,  to  be  Assistant  in  Obstetrics,  June  18,  1892. 
Charles  Locke  Scudder,  to  be  Assistant  in  Clinical  Surgery,  June  18,  1892. 
Thomas  Foster  Sherman,  to  be  Assistant  in  Diseases  of  Children,  June  18, 1892. 
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Arthur  Kikosbukt  Stonb,  to  be  Assistant  in  Bacteriology,  June  18,  1898. 
Charles  Pratt  Strong,  to  be  Assistant  in  Gynaecology,  Jane  18,  1892. 
Charles  Wendell  Townsbnd,  to  be  Assistant  in  Obstetrics,  June  18,  1892. 
Francis  Sedgwick  Watson,  to  be  Assistant  in  Clinical  Surgery,  June  13,  1891 
Arthur  Howard  Wentworth,  to  be  Assistant  in  Chemistry,  June  13,  1892. 
Charles  Pomeroy  Worcester,  to  be  Assistant  in  Chemistry  and  Secretaiy  of 

the  Medical  Faculty,  June  13,  1892. 
Augustus  Smith  Knight,  to  be  Assistant  in  Clinical  Medicine,  September  27, 

1892. 


> 


to  be  Instructors  in  Operatiye  Dentistiyi 
June  28,  1892. 


Sidney  Roland  Bartlett,  to  be  Instructor  in  Mechanical  Dentistry,  June  13, 

1892. 
Harry  Oliver  Bixby,  to  be  Instructor  in  Mechanical  Dentistry,  June  13, 1893. 
Arthur  Warren  Eldred,  to  be  Instructor  in  Mechanical  Dentistry,  June  13, 

1892. 

George  Howard  Monks,  to  be  Instructor  in  Surgical  Pathology,  June  13, 1893. 

Richard  Carl  Moritz,  to  be  Instructor  in  Mechanical  Dentistry,  June  13, 1893. 

Arthur  Henry  Stoddard,  to  be  Instructor  in  Mechanical  Dentistry,  June  13, 

1892. 
George  Lincoln  Walton,  to  be  Instructor  in  Neurology,  June  13,  1892. 

James  Robert  White,  to  be  Instructor  in  Mechanical  Dentistry,  June  18, 1892. 

Charles  Pomeroy  Worcester,  to  be  Instructor  in  Dental  Chemistry,  June  13, 
1892. 

Frederick  Eugene  Banfibld, 

Edwin  Carter  Blaisdell, 

Waldo  Elias  Boardman, 

Frederick  Bradley, 

Forest  Greenwood  Eddy, 

Henry  Webster  Gillett, 

Ellis  Proctor  Holmes, 

Leonard  Nutten  Howe, 

Henry  Allen  Kelley, 

Ezra  Fletcher  Taft, 

Henry  Lauriston  Upham, 

Benjamin  Howard  OodmaNi  to  be  Instructor  in  Operatiye  Dentistry,  Sep- 
tember 27,  1892. 

William  Parker  Cooke,  to  be  Instructor  in  Crown  and  Bridge  Work,  Sep> 
teraber  27,  1892. 

D wight  Moses  Clapp,  to  be  Clinical  Lecturers  in  Operative  Dentistry, 
September  27,  1892. 

William  Henry  Potter,  to  be  Clinical  Lecturer  in  Operative  Dentistiy, 
September  27,  1892. 

Patrick  William  Moriarty,  to  be  Demonstrator  in  Mechanical  Dentistiy, 
June  13,  1892. 

Joseph  Totten  Paul,  to  be  Demonstrator  of  Operative  Dentistiy,  Septem- 
ber 27,  1892. 


Henry  Eliason  Sbaton,  to  be  Assistant  Curator  of  the  Herbarium,  September 
27,  1892. 
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NUMBER  OF  ORDINARY  DEGREES  IN   1892. 

Bachelors  of  Arta  of  the  Class  of  1892 298 

Bachelors  of  Arts  oat  of  course 17 

Bachelors  of  Science 7 

Bachelor  of  Sc'  ^nce  out  of  course 8 

Bachelor  of  Ag  icultural  Science 1 

Bachelor  of  Divinity 1 

Bachelor  of  Divinity  out  of  course 1 

Bachelors  of  Divinity  and  Masters  of  Arts 3 

Bachelors  of  Laws 45 

Bachelors  of  Laws  and  Masters  of  Arts 10 

Doctors  of  Medicine 84 

Doctors  of  Medicine  and  Masters  of  Arts 9 

Doctors  of  Dental  Medicine .  14 

Doctor  of  Science 1 

Doctors  of  Veterinary  Medicine 6 

Masters  of  Arts ,   .   .   .   .  76 

Doctors  of  Philosophy  and  Masters  of  Arts 5 

Total 676 


SCHOOLS   EXAMINATION  BOARD. 

1.  The  Schools  Examination  Board  of  Harvard  University  *  shall  consist  of 
the  President,  four  professors,  and  two  principals  of  schools  or  academies ;  it 
shall  have  a  Secretary,  who  may  or  may  not  he  a  member  of  the  Board. 

2.  Under  the  direction  of  this  Board  the  regular  work  of  instruction  in  any 
school — public,  endowed,  or  private  —  of  a  grade  to  prepare  boys  for  Harvard 
College  or  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School,  wiU,  on  request,  be  thoroughly 
examined.  An  examination  may  cover  the  entire  work  of  a  school,  or  only  the 
work  in  a  department  or  departments  to  be  specified  by  the  person  or  persons 
inviting  the  examination. 

3.  Examinations  may  be  invited  by  the  Master  of  a  public  school  with  the 
approval  of  the  Superintendent  if  there  be  any ;  by  the  Master  or  Principal  of 
an  endowed  school  or  academy  with  the  approval  of  some  appropriate  officer  of 
the  Board  of  Trustees ;  and  by  the  Master  of  a  private  school. 

4.  The  examinations  shall  be  directed  to  ascertaining  the  organization  of  the 
school,  its  methods  of  Instruction,  discipline,  and  physical  training,  the  propor- 
tionate attention  given  to  each  study,  the  quality  and  range  of  the  books  used, 
and  the  quality  and  quantity  of  the  apparatus. 

The  examinations  may  or  may  not  cover  methods  of  discipline  outside  of 
the  school  rooms,  and  shall  not  cover  religious  instruction,  banltary  condition,  or 
arrangements  for  boarding  and  lodging  pupils. 

*  The  Board  baa  been  constituted  m  follows :  President  Eliot;  Professor  Charles  F.  Donbar, 
Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences;  Professor  A.  S.  Ilill;  Professor  Ephraim  Emerton; 
Mr.  William  C.  Collar,  Uead-Master  of  the  Roxbury  Latin  School ;  Mr.  Frank  A.  UiU,  Principia 
of  the  Cambridge  High  School;  and  Assistant  Professor  Paul  H.  Hanns.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Board  is  FTofefsor  Paul  H.  Hanus. 
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5.  A  written  report  shall  be  made  by  the  Board  to  the  Master  or  Principal  of 
the  school  examined.  This  report  shall  not  be  published  by  either  party.  It 
may  be  nsed  confidentially  in  the  University  Committees  on  Admission,  in  the 
Board  of  Trustees  of  an  endowed  school  or  academy,  and  by  the  Superintendent 
of  Schools,  if  there  be  any,  in  the  case  of  a  public  school.  No  report  or  record 
shall  be  made  concerning  the  merits  or  demerits  of  indirldual  teachers,  or  the 
attainments  of  individual  pupils. 

6.  To  make  a  complete  examination  of  a  school  which  has  a  comprehensive 
programme  of  studies,  six  examiners  will  ordinarily  be  required  —  one  for  each 
of  the  following  subjects,  —  Classics,  Mathematics,  Natural  Science,  History, 
English,  other  modern  languages ;  and  if  the  number  of  pupils  be  large,  assist- 
ants for  the  principal  examiners  may  also  be  required.  The  examinations  in 
these  different  departments  need  not  be  simultaneous,  and  in  most  ceases  would 
not  be.  For  any  particular  school  the  Board,  if  requested,  will  state  beforeband 
how  many  examiners  and  assistants  will  be  needed  for  either  a  complete  or  a 
partial  examination. 

7.  The  examinations  will  be  held  at  tlie  convenience  of  the  Board  at  some  time 
between  November  1st  and  June  1st.  Applications  for  such  examinations  shall 
be  made  not  later  than  November  Ist.  The  Board  shall  be  at  liberty  to  decline 
an  invitation  to  examine  or  re-examine  a  school. 

8.  The  school  examined  shall  pay  the  travelling  expenses  of  the  examiners  and 
of  their  assistants  if  there  be  any,  $10  for  every  period  of  twenty-fonr  hours  or 
fraction  thereof  that  each  examiner  is  absent  from  the  University,  and  S5  for 
every  period  of  twenty-four  hours  or  fraction  thereof  that  each  assistant  is  absent 
from  the  University.  When  thoroughly  informed  of  the  programme  of  studies 
in  the  school  inviting  examination,  of  its  number  of  pupils,  of  the  scope  of  the 
examination  desired,  and  of  its  hour-distance  from  Boston,  the  Board  will  fur- 
nish beforehand  an  approximate  estimate  of  the  cost  of  the  examination  over  and 
above  travelling  expenses. 

9.  A  list  of  the  schools  examined,  with  the  dates  of  the  examinations  and  the 
departments  in  which  they  were  examined,  shall  be  printed  in  each  successive 
annual  Catalogue,  accompanied  by  a  statement  that  this  publication  conveys  no 
information  in  respect  to  the  results  of  the  examination. 


All  communications  on  this  sabject  should  bo  addressed  to  "  The  Secretaiy  of  Haimd 
University,  Cambridge,  Mass." 

Cahbbidok,  Jane  22, 1802. 

INSTRUCTIONS  TO  EXAMINERS. 

Each  examiner  is  expected  to  inform  himself  beforehand  concerning  the  course 
of  study  and  daily  programme  of  the  school  to  be  examined,  so  faj  as  they  relate 
to  his  own  subject,  and  to  notify  the  Secretary,  Professor  Hakus,  of  the  time  of 
his  visit,  as  soon  as  he  has  decided  on  it.  The  examinations  in  different  depart- 
ments will  seldom  be  simultaneous. 

Examiners  are  expected,  in  all  cases,  to  observe  the  ordinary  work  of  the 
school  (teaching,  examining,  experimenting,  etc.)  in  progress;  but  they  will  not 
themselves  examine  pupils  or  classes  orally,  except  when  requested  to  do  so  by 
the  principal  or  teacher. 

Examiners  should  examine  a  satisfactory  amount  of  the  written  work  which  has 
been  done  in  the  ordinary  routine  of  the  school,  and  they  may  also,  themselvest 
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propose  questions  to  be  answered  by  the  pupils  in  writing.  Such  tests  should 
not  require  more  than  half  an  hour  in  any  case,  and  all  mechanical  details  should 
be  arranged  by  the  teacher  of  the  class. 

Each  examiner,  if  he  thinks  it  necessary,  may  employ  an  assistant  for  the 
examination  of  written  work.  To  save  expense  to  the  school,  it  is  recommended 
that  written  work  be  examined  in  Cambridge. 

It  is  expected  that  the  examination  of  a  school  will  be  searching,  but  also  that 
it  will  be  conducted  in  the  most  friendly  and  helpful  spirit  —  the  sole  aim  of  the 
Board  being  to  obtain,  through  the  examiners,  the  information  on  which  to  base 
useful  suggestions  tot  the  improyement  of  the  school. 

Each  examiner  is  expected  to  make  a  full  report  to  the  Board.  This  report 
should  cover  the  proportionate  attention  g^ven  to  the  subject  in  which  he  has 
examined  a  school,  and  its  relative  weight  in  determining  the  pupil's  advance- 
ment ;  the  methods  of  teaching ;  the  quality  and  range  of  the  books  used ;  the 
quality  and  quantity  of  the  apparatus ;  and  the  tests  applied  for  teaching  pur- 
poses or  for  determining  the  progress  of  pupils.  The  report  should  also  com- 
ment on  the  general  atmosphere  of  the  school — whether  kindly,  inspiring,  and 
refining,  or  otherwise ;  and  it  should  further  include  the  examiner's  recommenda- 
tions, based  on  his  experience,  concerning  the  most  effective  and  satisfactory 
ways  of  conducting  examinations  for  the  Board. 


THP:  VIRGINIA  BARRET  GIBBS  SCHOLARSHIP  FUND. 

The  Virginia  Barret  Gibbs  Scholarship  Fund  is  to  be  established  in  connection 
with  the  Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology  at  Harvard  College,  on  the  following 
conditions :  — 

To  apply  the  net  income  thereof  in  supporting  or  assisting  to  support  one  or 
more  students  who  may  have  shown  decided  talents  in  Zoology,  and  preferably 
in  the  direction  of  Marine  Zoology. 

Each  person  so  assisted  shall  be  either  a  graduate  or  a  student  in  some  depart- 
ment of  Harvard  University,  but  not  necessarily  a  candidate  for  a  degree.  His 
studies  and  researches  may  be  conducted  at  the  Natural  History  Laboratories  of 
the  Hnseum  of  Comparative  Zoology  at  Harvard  College,  at  the  Newport  Marine 
Laboratory,  or  at  such  European  laboratories  or  other  place  on  the  sea-shore  In 
this  country  or  elsewhere  as  may  be  approved  by  the  Faculty  of  the  Museum  of 
Comparative  Zoology  and  by  the  Professors  of  Zoology  and  of  Comparative 
Anatomy  of  Harvard  University. 

Such  assistance  may  be  continued  to  the  same  student  from  year  to  year,  so 
long  as  he  may  be  recommended  by  the  Faculty  of  the  Museum  and  the  Professors 
aforesaid ;  but  the  appointment  must  be  renewed  annually,  and  only  upon  satit- 
fiM^tory  evidence  that  the  incumbent  is  fulfilling  the  purpose  of  the  endowment. 

If  in  the  course  of  one  year  no  students  of  sufficient  ability  ane  promise  shall 
require  aid  from  said  fund,  or  for  any  reason  the  whole  income  of  said  fund  shall 
not  be  expended,  the  surplus  is  to  be  added  to  the  principal  of  the  fund. 

The  President  and  Fellows  are  authorized  at  their  discretion  to  impose  such 
conditions  and  make  such  requirements  upon  the  recipient  of  aid  f^om  said  fund 
as  will  best  secure  his  faithfUl  devotion  to  the  purposes  of  this  foundation. 
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THE  GREENE  SMITH  COLLECTION  OF  BIRDS. 

PBTBBBOROuaH,  N.  Y.,  Augiut  18,  1892. 
William  Bbbwstbb,  Esq. :  — 

Dear  Sir,  — I  wish  to  place  the  collection  of  birds,  left  bj  my  husband,  where 
it  wiU  be  safe,  well  cared  for,  kept  intact,  as  far  as  practicable,  and  made  nse  of 
by  students  of  ornithology ;  and  where  it  may  remain  a  monument  to  the  life-work 
of  Greene  Smith. 

I  will  give  the  collection  (with  a  few  exceptions  to  be  named  hereafter)  to  the 
Mnsenm  of  Comparatiye  Zoology  at  Cambridge  Mass.,  on  the  following  con- 
ditions :  — 

1st.  That  the  North  American  Collection  shall  practically  replace  the  present 
North  American  Collection  of  the  Museum,  and  shall  be  kept  together  sstuu 
possible ;  each  specimen  to  be  labelled  conspicuously  with  the  name  of  Greene 
Smith. 

2d.  The  Museum  shall  be  allowed  to  make  future  additions  to  the  collection; 
but  it  shall  be  priyileged  to  discard  only  such  specimens  as  are  positiTely  bad. 

3d.  Any  part  of  the  collection  which  the  Museum  may  at  any  time  discard  ihsll 
be  returned  to  me  or  my  heirs. 

4th.  The  Museum,  at  its  own  expense,  is  to  pack  and  transfer  the  collection 
within  the  next  sixty  days. 

From  the  CoUection  of  North  American  Birds  I  reserve  one  specimen,  No. 
886.  I  also  reserve  the  foreign  specimens^  excepting  the  case  of  Humming- 
birds. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Slibabbth  F.  Smitb. 
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TREASURER'S  STATEMENT. 


►►■ 


To  THE  Board  of  Overseers  of  Harvard  Colleoe  :  — • 

The  Treasurer  of  the  College  subDiits  the  Annual  State- 
ment of  the  financial  affairs  of  the  University,  for  the  year 
ending  July  31,  1892,  in  the  usual  form. 

The  Funds  separately  invested,  with  the  income  thereof, 
are  as  follows  :  — 

Principal.         Income. 
UNIVERSITY.  July  81, 1892. 

Oeorge  B.  Dorr  Fund, 

UniTersity  Houses  and  Lands, ||115,9G6.56  $5,972.80 

Francis  E.  Parker  Fund, 

University  Houses  and  Lands, 113,817.44     5,861.58 

John  G.  Qray  Fund, 

Uniyersity  Houses  and  Lands 25,000.00     1,287.50 

Joseph  Lee  Fund, 

UniTersity  Houses  and  Lands, 10,000.00        515.00 

Insurance  and  Guaranty  Fund, 

University  Houses  and  Lands, 141,688.74     7,294.41 

Stock  Account  (part  of). 

University  Houses  and  Lands, 28,029.55      1,510.75 

John  Ck>wdin  Fund, 

Real  Estate  in  Boston, 22,000.00     1,697.64 

Walter  Hasting^s  Fund  (part  of), 

Real  Estate  in  Cambridge, 20,000.00  55.17 

Sdwin  Gonant  Bequest  (part  of), 

$8,000  Naumkeag  Street  R.  R.  5*8, 8,089.17 

60  shares  National  Webster  Bank 5,792.50 

10     ''     Blackstone  National  Bank  of  Uxbridge,  947.50 

COLLEGE. 

Ston^hton  Scholarship  (part  of). 

Real  Estate  in  Dorchester, 1,294.80 

Pennoyer  Scholarships  (part  of), 

Pennoyer  Annuity  in  England, 4,444.44         142.25 

Jonathan  Phillips'  Gift, 

Mortgages, 10,000.00        500.00 

Scunuel  Ward's  Gift, 

Ward's  (Bumkin)  Island,  Boston  Harbor,    .   .   .        1,200.00  50.00 

Scholarships  of  the  Class  of  1856, 

910,000  Frem.,  Elkhom  &  Mo.  Valley  R.  R.  6*8,        10,000.00        600.00 

Amounts  carried  forward,   .   .   .     $508,170.20  ||25,486.60 
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Amounts  broug^ht  forward,  .   .   . 

LIBRARY. 
Oharlea  Uinot  Fund  (part  of), 

$60,000  Buffalo,  Bradford,  &  Pittsb.  R.  R.  Ts, 
Ichabod  Tucker  Fund  (part  of), 

Policj  of  Mass.  Hospital  Life  Insurance  Co.,   . 
Edwin  Conant  Fund  (part  of), 

Mortgage, 

Savings  Banks  deposits  (paid  during  year) ,  .   . 


$508,170.20  $25,486.60 


60,000.00      4,200.00 


5,000.00         200.00 


20,000.00 
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MUSEUM  OF  COMPARATIVE  ZOOLOGY. 

Agasaiz  Memorial  Fund  (part  of), 

Advances  for  new  building,  &c., 22,313.73 


1,205.69 


OBSERVATORY. 

Uriah  A.  Boyden  Fund  (part  of), 

85  shares  East  Boston  Ferry  Co., 


1.00 


SPECIAL  FUNDS. 
BuBsey  Trust, 

Real  Estate, 

Bobert  Troup  Paine  Fund  (accumulating), 

$35,000  Massachusetts  5*s, 

Fund  of  the  Class  of  1834, 

Policy  of  Mass.  Hospital  Life  Insurance  Co.,    .    . 

Fund  of  the  Class  of  1853, 

Policies  of  Mass.  Hospital  Life  Insurance  Co.,  .    . 

Georg^e  William  Sawin  Fund, 

12  shares  Boston  &  Providence  R.  R., 

Charles  L.  Hancock  Bequest  (part  of) , 

Mortgage, 

Real  Estate  in  Chelsea, 

Price  Greenleaf  Fund.    The  total  amount  of  this 

Fund  is  $717,893.71,  which  is  invested  as 

follows :  — 

$43,500  Consolidated  R.  R.  of  Vermont  5*s, 

12,200  Rutland  R.  R.  G's, 

87,200RutlandR.  R.  5*8, 

1,000  Cheshire  R.R.C's, 

46,500  Ogdens.  &  L.  Champ.  R.  R.  G*s,     . 

23,800  Ogdens.  &  L.  Champ.  R.  R.  income  6's, 

8,000  Boston  &  Lowell  R.  R.  7's,  (paid  during yr 

8,000  Chicago,  Burl.  &  Quincy  R.  R.  4*s,   . 

4,000  Chicago,  Burl.  &  Northern  R.  R.  5's, 

28,000  Union  Pacific  Railway  G's,  .   . 

290  shares  Northern  R.  R.  (N.  H.),  . 

800     •*      Rutland       "   preferred,  . 

40      "      Ogdens.  &  L.  Champ.  R.  R. , 

817      *'      Boston  &  Maine 


418,092.80    19,008.80 


89,655.00      1,675.00 


1,000.00 


40.00 


8,625.00         145.00 


8,068.00         120.00 


47,197.00 
1,000.00 


«i 


Amounts  carried  forward, 


38,280.00 

2,175.00 

12,032.00 

732.00 

34,968.00 

1,860.00 

1,110.00 

60.00 

46,500.00 

2,790.00 

10,234.00 

210.00 

2,880.00 

120.00 

4,000.00 

200.00 

25,990.00 

1,880.00 

29,290.00 

1,740  00 

28,000.00 

8,200.00 

680.00 

48,746.21 

2,694.50 

$1,407,727.94169,470.41 


Amounts  brought  forward,  .    .      $1,407,727.94  $69,470.41 

860  shares  Boston  &  Lowell  R.  R., 46,800.00  2,520.00 

237      "      Fitchburg  R.  R.  preferred, 22,895.33  948.00 

355      '•      Old  Colony   " 68,190.00  2,272.00 

142      •*      Chicago,  Burl.  &  Quincy  R.  R.,  .   .    .  19,045.75  674.50 

20      "      N.Y.  Central  &  Hudson  River  ''      ...  2,260.00  100.00 

292      "      Michigan  Central                      ''      ...  28,032.00  1,606.00 

122      '*      Union  Pacific  Railway, 7,161.40 

52      *<      West  End  Street  Railway, 4,380.00  208.00 

$50,000  Metropolitan  Tel.  &  Tel.  Co.  IstM.  5*8,  .    .  49,750.00  2,500.00 

25,000  New  England   "    **     *»      **   6*s, 25,593.75  1,600.00 

50,000  Chic.  June.  R'y  &  Union  Stock  Yards  5*s,  .  47,000.00  1,884.10 

800sharesN.T.,N.  Haven&Hart.R.R., 67,250.00  2,750.00 

Lawrence  Manufacturing  Co.'s  Note, 80,000.00  1,500.00 

Mortgage  (paid  during  year), 261.11 

Deposit  with  New  England  Trust  Co., 21,475.27  424.96 

Totals, $1,842,011.44  $88,619.08 

The  other  Funds  are  invested  as  a  whole.  The  general 
inyestments  are  stated  in  detail  on  pages  22  and  23  of  this 
report,  but  the  usual  summary  statement  of  them,  with  the 
income  thereof,  is  as  follows  :  — 

Principal,  Principal, 

Inyestments.  August  1, 1801.       July  31, 1892.  Income. 

Notes,  Mortgages,  &c., $1,004,646.97  $380,000.00     $41,952.94 

Railroad  Bonds  and  Premiums,  .   .     2,415,113.81  2,152,158.62      105,588.70 

Railroad  Stock, 154,871.51  177,371.51          6,875.00 

Sundry  Bonds, 299,170.00  443,205.00        17,356.95 

Manufacturing  Stock, 38,122.29  38,122.29         4,220.00 

Real  Estate,    / 1,312,610.63  2,805,339.28      102,062.78 

Brattle  Street  Reversion  (1918),    .    .         1,000.00  1,000.00 

Advances  to  Botanical  Dept 6,905.57  7,250.85             845.28 

•*        "  Bussey  Trust,      ....      87,513.76  37,513.76          1,875.69 

'"        "  Dining  Hall  Association,     22,732.16  21,232.16          l,aC3.93 

*•         "  University  Lands,    .    .    .       30,000.00  80,000.00          1,500.00 

•»         *»  Ol»servatory, 3,676.31  4,248.27             183.82 

*'         '' Lawn  Tennis  Association,          250.00  200.00               13.80 

"         **  School     of     Veterinary 

Medicine, 16,518.94  19,158.65             991.14 

Baring  Brothers  &  Company,     .    .    .           947.83  1,122.55              82.47 

Term  Bills  due  in  October,     ....     118,501.59  142,429.47 

Term  Bills  overdue, 2,243.12  2,415.08 

Cash  in  Sufiblk  National  Bank,  .    .    .      32,435.52  22,323.61 

Cash  in  hands  of  Bursar 18,131.57  16,548.23 

Check    in    Treasurer's    Office,    for 

deposit, 133.06 

Cash  in  National  Union  Bank,    .   .    .  194,594.21          1,256.16 

Totals  of  general  investments,  $5,515,524.14  $5,996,233.54   $285,618.66 
Totals  of  special  investments,      1,784,323.96     1,842,011.44       88,619.08 

Amounts,  .    .    .  $7,299,848.10  $7,838,244.98   $874,287.74 


During  the  year  large  investments  have  been  made  in 
productive  real  estate  on  Washington  St.,  in  Boston,  chiefly 
with  money  received  from  the  payment  of  corporation  notes 
which  were  taken  in  the  previous  year  as  a  temporary  invest- 
ment, and  from  the  sale  of  railroad  bonds.  The  gain  over 
cost  from  the  sale  of  railroad  bonds,  amounting  to  $28,6()0.50, 
was  credited  to  the  account  of  Gains  and  Losses  for  General 
Investments. 

The  account  of  Advances  for  Railroad  Bond  Premiums  has 
been  credited  with  the  sum  of  $19,993.00  as  the  fair  yearly 
repayment  from  income  on  account  of  premiums  advanced ; 
and  the  sum  of  $6305.60  has  been  credited  to  University 
Houses  and  Lands  as  a  repayment  to  capital  from  a  wasting 
security. 

The  net  income  of  the  general  investments  ($285,618.66) 
has  been  divided  at  the  rate  of  5-^^  per  cent  among  the 
Funds  to  which  they  belong,  after  allowing  four  per  cent  on 
$30,000.00  of  the  Bruce  Fund,  and  to  the  balance  of  that 
Fund  and  to  certain  other  temporary  Funds  and  balances  a 
special' rate  of  three  per  cent.  The  fraction,  which  was 
$33.32,  has  been  placed  as  usual  to  the  credit  of  the  University 
account. 

The  rate  of  income  compared  with  that  for  1890-91  shows 
no  change. 

The  following  table  shows  the  income  available  for  the 
departments  dependent  upon  the  College  proper,  and  the 
expenditures  in  those  departments :  — 


Interest  on  Funds  for 

University  Salaries  and  Expenses, #40,011.10 

Library  Salaries  and  Expenses  (not  books),   .    .     24,978.86 

College  Salaries  and  Expenses,      40,298.66 

Gymnasium,  and  repairs  on  College  buildings,  .  none. 

College  Term  Bills, 283,260.85 

Sundry  receipts,  as  follows :  — 

Gifts  for  Salaries  and  Expenses,    .   .     $1,572.98 

Rents, 796.00 

Laboratory  and  other  fees, 26,567.06 

Sales  of  catalogues,  pamphlets,  etc.,        2,272.02 

81,208.06 

94I9,766.M 


426,189.81 


Bxpended  for 

UniTenity  Salaries  and  Expenses, $60,765.20 

Library  Salaries  and  Expenses  (not  books),   ....     80,272.66 

College  Expenses, 88,609.67 

College  Salaries,  for  instruction, 216,687.97 

O/mnasiam  and  Athletic  Building  Expenses, .   .   .   .     10,181.97 
Repairs  and  insurance  on  College  buildings  not  valued 

on  Treasurer's  books, 19,771.84 

Balance,  showing  deficit  for  the  year,  which  has  been  __ 

charged  to  Stock  Account, $6,482.88 

For  the  University,  College,  and  Library  accounts  there 
has  been  a  large  increase  of  income,  chiefly  from  more 
tuition  fees,  but  heavy  outlays  for  instruction  and  for  the 
repair  and  alteration  of  buildings  have  caused  a  deficit  of 
$6432.88,  in  spite  of  the  use  for  current  expenses  of  the 
whole  income  of  the  Stock  Account.  For  1890-91  the  deficit 
was  only  $714.68,  after  using  the  income  of  the  Stock 
Account  towards  repayment  of  previous  deficits. 

The  Divinity  School  has  had  a  surplus  of  $368.74,  as 
the  result  of  less  income  and  a  smaller  expenditure.  For 
1890-91  the  surplus  was  $1410.45. 

The  Law  School  has  had  a  surplus  of  $18,314.14,  due  to 
more  tuition  fees,  and  in  spite  of  increased  expenses.  For 
1890-91  the  surplus  was  $11,635.88. 

The  Medical  School,  with  more  tuition  fees,  has  had  a 
surplus  of  $22,446.43.  For  1890-91  the  surplus  was 
$5216.82. 

For  the  Dental  School,  expenses  as  well  as  receipts  have 
been  larger,  and  the  surplus  has  been  $2864.85.  For 
1890-91  the  surplus  was  $3698.14. 

For  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School  a  larger  income  from 
tuition  fees  has  been  mostly  used  for  expenses.  The  surplus 
has  been  only  $1498.72,  but  the  income  of  the  Professorship 
of  Engineering  was  added  to  its  capital  as  that  professorship 
was  vacant.     Fqf  1890-91  the  suiplus  was  $2324.56. 

The  Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology  has  spent  all  the 
income  of  its  restricted  Funds  as  required  by  the  conditions 
of  gift,  and  has  used  the  surplus  income  of  the  Agassiz 
Memorial  Fund  as  heretofore  to  pay  interest  upon,  and  to 
repay  in   part,   the   principal    of   the   advances  from  the 
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Memorial  Fund,  which  were  used  to  extend  the  Mnseum 
building  and  to  buy  fossils. 

For  the  general  account  of  the  Observatory  there  has  been 
a  deficit  of  $571.96.  For  1890-91  the  deficit  was  $518.28. 
From  the  income  of  the  Boyden  Fund  large  outlays  have 
been  made  for  the  expedition  to  Peni ;  and  nearly  all  the 
gifts  from  Mrs.  Draper  for  current  use  have  been  spent 
during  the  year  upon  the  special  research  work  of  the 
Draper  Memorial. 

The  Bussey  Institution,  with  less  income  from  the  Bussey 
stores,  and  a  larger  expenditure,  has  had  a  surplus  of 
$875.96.     For  1890-91  the  surplus  was  $2918.72. 

The  Veterinary  School  has  had  more  income  from  tuition 
fees  and  from  its  Hospital  and  Forge ;  but  much  larger  expen- 
ses, chiefly  for  salaries  and  wages,  have  caused  a  deficit  of 
$2639.71.     For  1890-91  there  was  a  surplus  of  $329.90. 

Qifts  have  been  received  during  the  year  as  follows:  — 

GIFTS   TO   FORM  NEW  FUNDS   OR   INCREASE   OLD  ONES. 

From  the  estate  of  Charles  L.  Hancock,  $71,104.27,  in 
cash,  securities,  and  land,  being  the  net  amount  received  in 
1891-92  on  account  of  his  residuary  bequest.  Mr.  Hancock 
directs  ''that the  Hancock  Professorship  shall  be  first  amply 
provided  for  from  time  to  time,  and  then  the  residue  shall 
be  applied  to  the  general  purposes  of  the  College." 

From  the  estate  of  Daniel  Treadwell,  $1000  additional,  on 
account  of  Professor  TreadwelPs  residuary  bequest  for  the 
use  of  the  College  Library. 

From  the  Class  of  1835,  $500,  as  an  addition  to  the  Class 
of  1835  Scholarship  Fund. 

From  Miss  Anna  C.  Lowell,  $1000  additional,  for  the 
Lowell  Fund  for  a  Botanic  Garden. 

From  Miss  Belinda  L.  Randall,  in  accordance  with  the 
wishes  of  her  brother,  the  late  John  Witt  Randall,  his  large 
collection  of  engravings;  also,  $30,000,  to  establish  die 
John  Witt  Randall  Fund,  the  income  of  which  is  to  be  used 
so  far  as  it  may  be  needed,  for  the  care  and  preservation  of 
his  engravings,  and  the  surplus  income  at  the  discretion  of 
the  President  and  Fellows  for  the  general  purposes  of  **  the 


department  of  Engraving  and  allied  branches  of  the  Fine 
Arts." 

From  the  estate  of  Edwin  Conant,  his  bequest  of  $5000, 
for  the  Divinity  School ;  securities  and  cash  amounting  to 
$27,700,  his  bequest  for  the  Library;  and  securities  and 
cash  amounting  to  $95,365.11,  on  account  of  his  unrestricted 
residuary  bequest. 

From  the  estate  of  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Fogg,  her  collection  of 
paintings  and  artistic  objects,  and  the  sum  of  $198,000,  in 
part  payment  of  her  l)equests  of  $220,000,  for  building  and 
maintaining  the  ' '  William  Hayes  Fogg  Art  Museum  of 
Harvard  College." 

From  an  anonymous  friend  of  the  Botanic  department, 
through  George  L.  Goodale,  $2000,  to  be  added  to  the  Her- 
barium Fund. 

From  George  A.  Gardner,  $500,  as  part  of  a  permanent 
fund,  the  income  of  which  shall  be  used  to  provide  photo- 
graphs and  photographic  slides  for  the  department  of 
Geology. 

Additional  subscriptions  to  raise  the  standard  of  Medical 
Education,  paid  to  August  1,  1892,  from 


Frederick  L.  Ames 
William  KnUicott,  Jr. 
Auiciistiis  Hemenway 
H.  H.  Hunnewell    .   . 
K.  V.  It.  Thayer     .    . 


$1,000        John  E.  Thayer $500 

1,000        Nathaniel  Thiyer 1,000 

600  Estate  of  MiM  Anne  Wiggles- 

1,000  worth 500 

^^  lorn 


From  Edward  Russell,  $200,  to  increase  the  Scholarship 
founded  by  him. 

From  an  anonjrmous  friend,  $2000,  to  founa  the  Julius 
Dexter  Scholarship. 

77ie  total  amount  of  these  gifts  for  capital  account  is 
f440y369.38,  as  is  also  stated  on  page  18  of  this  report, 

GIFTS   rOR  IMMEDIATE  USE. 

From  Mrs.  Henry  Draper,  of  New  York,  an  additional 
sum  of  $10,000,  to  l>e  expended  by  the  Director  of  the  Ob- 
servatory in  prosecuting  the  i-esearches  in  the  photography 
of  Stella  spectra,  with  which  the  late  Dr.  Henry  Draper's 
name  is  honorably  associated. 
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From  Jacob  H.  Schiff,  $250,  for  the  encouragement  of  the 
study  of  Semitic  languages,  and  $350,  for  a  scholarship  for 
1891-92  in  the  Semitic  department. 

From  Miss  Catherine  W.  Bruce,  $500,  for  the  Observa- 
tory'', for  the  publication  of  certain  observations. 

From  Miss  Lucy  Ellis,  an  additional  gift  of  $1000,  for  the 
Physiological  department  of  the  Medical  School. 

From  an  anonymous  friend,  his  annual  gift  of  $500,  to  m- 
crease  the  salary  of  the  Professor  of  Entomology. 

From  John  Lowell,  on  behalf  of  himself  and  Mrs.  Lowell, 
$400,  the  seventh  yearly  payment  for  the  support  of  two 
Scholarships  to  l)e  known  as  the  George  Emerson  Lowell 
Scholarships. 

From  Andrew  P.  Pealx)dy,  $200  additional,  for  prizes  in 
the  Semitic  department  for  the  academic  year  1892—93. 

From  the  Dante  Society,  $80  additional,  for  the  purchase 
of  books  for  the  Dante  collection. 

From  John  O.  Sargent,  $100  additional,  for  the  Sargent 
prize  for  1891-92. 

From  Miss  Georgiana  Welles  Sargent,  $100,  for  the  Sar- 
gent prize  for  1892-93. 

Through  P.  B.  Marcou,  $10,  the  amount  of  contributions 
for  books  for  the  French  department. 

From  Mrs.  C.  M.  Barnard,  $600,  her  ninth  yearly  pay- 
ment for  the  Warren  H.  Cud  worth  Scholarships. 

From  Evan  Henry  Hopkins,  $160,  as  a  repayment  with 
interest  of  Scholarship  money  received  by  him  while  a  stu- 
dent in  the  Law  School. 

From  Winslow  Warren  Sever,  $22.98,  for  expenses  on 
the  Sever  portraits  given  by  him  to  the  College. 

From  William  G.  Farlow,  his  annual  gift  of  $450,  towards 
the  salary  of  the  Assistant  in  the  Cryptogamic  Herbarium. 

From  an  anonymous  friend  of  the  Botanic  department, 
through  George  L.  Goodale,  $2500,  for  the  Botanic 
Garden, 

From  Henry  Lee,  $1000,  for  the  Botanic  Garden  and 
Botanic  Museum. 

From  Miss  Lucy  Ellis,  $250,  for  the  use  of  the  Professor 
of  Pathology  in  1892-93. 
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From  Charles  H.  Dalton,  $250,  towards  the  salary  of  the 
Associate  Professor  of  Physiology  for  1892-93. 

From  II.  H.  Hunnewell,  $30,286.51,  for  a  Museum  build- 
ing at  the  Arnold  Arboretum. 

Subscriptions  for  the  Arnold  Arboretum,  paid  to  August 
1,  1892,  from 

John  L.  Gardner     ....  $2,000.00 


F.  L.  Ames $8,838.88 

Arthur  W.  BUke   ....     1,000.00 


$11,888.83 


Francis  L.  Higginson  .   . 

.    .  $1,000 

James  J.  Higginson    .   . 

.    .        100 

Miss  Anna  C.  Lowell  .    . 

.    .        200 

A.  Lawrence  Jjowell   .    . 

.    .        100 

W.  PowcU  Mason   .   .    . 

.    .        300 

Henry  L.  Peirce  .... 

.    .        500 

Subscriptions  towards  the  salary  of  the  new  Professor  of 
Experimental  Psychology,  paid  to  August  1,  1892,  from 

Henry  Adams $200 

W.  S.  Bigelow 1,000 

Edmund  Dwight 100 

John  M.  Forbes 500 

W.  H.  Forbes 100 

Mrs.  Mary  Hemenway   .    .   .  500 

$4,600 

Additional  subscriptions  for  the  present  use  of  the  Herba- 
rium, paid  to  August  1,  1892,  from 

Frederick  L.  Ames $500  Henry  Lee $500 

B.  P.  Cheney 500  Angustus  Lowell 250 

A  friend 500  Nathaniel  C.  Nash 250 

H.  H.  Hannewell 500  F.  H.  Peabody 50 

Nathaniel  T.  Kidder     ....      600  I7T7a 

90,000 


Additional  subscriptions  towards  the  construction  of  a 
fire-proof  building  for  the  storage  of  valuable  manuscripts 
and  photographic  plates  at  the  Observatory,  paid  to  August 
1,  1892,  from 


E.  Plerson  Beebc $100 

Miss  Helen  C.  Bradlee     ...  100 

Martin  Brimmer 300 

A  friend 500 

John  M.Forbes 200 

John  L.  Gardner 500 

Mrs.  John  L.  Gardner  ....  1,000 

John  £.  Hudson 100 


Samnel  C.  Lawrence 
W.  Powell  Mason  . 
Robert  Treat  Paine 
George  F.  Parkman 
Stephen  Salisbury 
Thayer  Brothers   . 
Samuel  D.  Warren 
William  F.  Weld  . 


$100 
200 
800 
500 
100 
200 
200 
100 


$4,500 


Subscriptions  for  illustrated  lectures  in  the   Latin   and 
Greek  departments,  paid  to  August  1,  1892,  from 


George  C.  Brackett $10 

George  G.  Crocker 10 

R.  H.  FiU 10 

A  friend  of  the  Latin  Depart- 
ment    100 

John  E.  Hudson 100 

Walter  Hannewell 50 


Members  of  the  New  York  Har- 
vard Club $100 

William  K.  Page 15 

Theophilus  Parsons 25 

W.  L.  Richardson 50 

Frank  Ruesak _^  20 

$490 


Charles  H.  Abbot .   .   . 

.   .   .     925 

C.  A.  Brackett 

.   .    .        25 

Edwin  P.  Bradbury  .    .    . 

.   .        25 

Thomas  Fillebrown  .   .   . 

.    .   .        20 

P.  B.  Laskey 

.    .          5 
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Additional  subscriptions  from  graduates  of  the  Dental 
School,  to  be  applied  towards  the  immediate  wants  of  the 
School,  paid  to  August  1,  1892,  from 

Frank  Perrin ||10 

William  H.  Potter 5 

James  Shepherd 5 

Charles  Wilson 10 

$130 

Through  Louis  D.  Brandeis,  the  third  annual  gift  of 
$1000,  from  an  anonymous  friend  of  the  Law  School,  to  de- 
fray the  expenses  of  the  course  in  the  Peculiarities  of  Mas- 
sachusetts Law  and  Practice  for  the  year  1892-93. 

From  George  W.  Wales,  $200,  for  books  for  the  Library, 
in  continuance  of  former  gifts  for  the  same  purpose. 

From  an  anonymous  friend,  $100,  to  be  added  to  the  bal- 
ance of  Scholarships  and  Beneficiary  money  returned. 

From  Henry  C.  WaiTen,  $750  additional,  '*  to  be  applied 
at  the  discretion  of  Professor  C.  R.  Lanman  to  the  printing 
of  Hindoo  texts  and  of  translations  from  the  same,  and  to 
the  purchase  of  Hindoo  manuscripts "  for  the  Sanskrit  de- 
partment. 

From  F.  H.  Peabody,  $500  for  printing  in  the  Botanical 
department. 

Tlie  total  amount  of  these  gifts  for  immediate  use  is 
f  76,162.82,  a^  is  also  stated  on  page  18  of  this  report. 

The  estate.  No.  38  Quincy  Street,  Cambridge,  containing 
about  twenty-two  thousand  feet  of  land  with  the  dwelling 
house  thereon,  was  given  to  the  College  within  the  year  by 
Mr.  Henry  C.  Warren.  This  estate  does  not  belong  to  the 
account  called  University  Houses  and  Lands,  and  has  not 
yet  any  valuation  in  the  College  books  of  account. 

EDWARD   W.  HOOPER,  Treasure. 
Boston,  December  80,  1892. 


^ooou:n^ts 
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OenercU  StcUement  of  Receipts  and  DUUnirsemenis 

for  the  year  ending 
INCOME. 

[nterest  on  notei,  mortgages,    nd  advances, $51,785.87 

"     "    Massachusetts  5*8, 1,675.00 

«    <(    Policies  Mass.  Hospital  Life  Insurance  Co.,       S85.00 

•*     *•     Deposit  with  New  England  Trust  Co., 444.25 

'*     "    Metropolitan  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co.  5's, 7,500.00 

**     **     Chicago  June.  Railways  &  Union  Stock  Yards  Co.  5's,  .        8,241.05 

•<     (<     Deposit  with  National  Union  Bank, 1,856.16 

*'     '•  "  "     Worcester  Savings  Banks, 227.82 

"     *'    New  England  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co.  6*s,     ....        7,500.00 
<*     "    Railroad  Bonds  (after  deducting  $19,993.00  for  sinking 
premiums) . 
Bnfialo,  Bradford  &  Pittsburg  7's,     .   .       4,200.00 
Burlington  &  Mo.  River  in  Neb.  6's,     .      17,984.00 

Atchison  &  Nebraska  7's, 8,781.82 

Kan.  City,  St.  Jos.  &  Council  Blufis  7's,  1,438.42 
Fort  Scott,  So.  E.  &  Memphis  7's,    .    .        7,071.00 

Lincoln  &  No.  Western  7*s, 967.63 

Eastern  Railroad  sterling  6's,  ....  4,265.08 
Fremont,  Elkhorn  &  Mo.  Valley  6's,  .  600.00 

Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  4's,  .   .  120.00 

Eastern  Railroad  6's, 18,888.00 

Consolidated  R.  R.  of  Vermont  5's,     .        2,175.00 

Rutland  Railroad  6's, 782.00 

Rutland  Railroad  5's, 1,860.00 

Cheshire  Railroad  6*b, 60.00 

Union  Pacific  6's,     1,880.00 

Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  5*8,   .   .  700.00 

Ogdens.  &  Lake  Champlain  6's,     .   .   .        2,790.00 

Boston  &  Lowell  7*s, 210.00 

Chicago,  Burlington  &  Northern  5's,    .  200.00 

Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  7's,  .  .  28,071.86 
Union  Pacific  R'y  Omaha  Bridge  5's,  .  8,555.00 
Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  conv.  5's,  5,000.00 
Chicago  &  No.  W.,  Madison  Ezten.  7's,  1,621.94 
Minneapolis  Union  5's 2,304.30      119,916.70 


Dividends  on  Stocks. 

Amoskeag  Manufiu^uring  Co.,     .   .   .  $1,200.00 

Merrimack              <*             "        ...  1,020.00 

Pacific  Mills, 2,000.00         4,220.00 

Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  B.  R.,  .  674.50 

Rutland  R.  R.,  preferred, 8,200.00 

Boston  &  Maine  R.R., 2,694.50 

Old  Colony  R.  R., 2,272.00 

New  York  Cent.  &  Hud.  River  R.  R.,  100.00 

Michigan  Central  R.  R. , 1,606.00 


Amounts  carried  forward,  .   .    .    $10,547.00  $208,090.85 
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ftjf  ihe  Treasurer  of  Harvard  College^ 

Jvly31,1892. 

EXPENSES. 

Paid  to  account  of  Expenses  in  the 

UniTersity,  as  per  Table  I.  (page  40). 

Fellowships  and  Scholarships, $14,283.84 

Prizes, 1,000.00 

Salaries  and  other  expenses, 57,765.20 

Sundry  payments  from  special  Funds,    .    .    .  5,328.03  $78,876.57 

College,  as  per  Table  II.  (page  48). 

Salaries  for  instruction, 216,687.97 

Repairs  and  insurance  on  College  Edifices, 

not  valued  on  Treasurer's  books,     ....  19,771.84 

General  expenses, 58,982.26 

Scholarships, 28,911.68 

Beneficiaries, 18,282.56 

Prizes, 984.78 

Botanic  Garden  and  Botanic  Museam,    .    .    .  9,778.75 

Herbarium, 5,814.68 

Hemenway  Gymnasium, 9,284.82 

Carey  Athletic  Building 847.15 

Jefferson  Physical  Laboratory, 8,485.69 

Books  for  special  departments, 1,792.88 

Apparatus,  &c.,  from  special  gifts, 2,608.50 

Account  of  Professor  Cooke's  addition  to  the 

University  Museum  (furnishing),    ....  486.66 

Printing,  from  Publication  Funds, 1,695.24 

Summer  Schools, 8,224.19 

Applcton  Chapel, 8,441.06 

Appropriations  for  collect'ns  and  laboratories,  17,881.94  408,262.65 

library,  as  per  Table  III.  (page  50). 

Books, 16,566.78 

Salaries  and  other  expenses,      80,272.66    46,889.89 

•IMvinity  School,  as  per  Table  IV.  (page  52).  * 

Salaries  and  other  expenses, 25,682.18 

Scholarships  and  Beneficiaries, 1,985.00    27,617.18 

Iaw  School,  as  p^r  Table  V.  (page  54). 

Salaries  and  other  expenses, 51,077.90 

Xedical  School,  as  per  Table  VI.  (page  56). 

Salaries,  Laboratory  expenses,  &c.,     ....  54,588.81 

Scholarships  and  Beneficiaries, 2,062.50 

Fees  repaid  to  Instructors, 8,077.50 

Boylston  Medical  Prizes, 72.40 

Warren  Anatomical  Museum, 881.15 

AmounU  carried  forward,  ....    $60,182.869612,178.69 
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General  Statement  of  Receipts  and  Di8bur$emenU 

for  the  year  ending 

INCOME  (^eontinued). 

Amounts  brought  forward,     .   .   .  $10,547.009208,090.85 
DiTidends  on  Stocks  (^continued). 

Boston  &  Lowell  R.  R.,      2,520.00 

Northern  R.  R.  (N.  H.), 1,740.00 

West  End  Street  Railway  Co., 208.00 

Fitchburg  R.  R.,  preferred, 948.00 

N.  Y.,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  R.  R.,     .  9,625.00 

Boston  &  Providence  R.  R., 120.00      25,708.00 

Real  Estate,  from  rents,  &c.  (gross  receipts). 

Cambridge  (University  Houses  and  Lands),  after 

deducting  $6,305.60  for  capital, 32,362.86 

Boston   (general    investments),  after   deducting 

$4,703.15  for  capital, 135,208.18 

BuBsey  real  estate, 35,141.96 

Sundry  estates, 12,164.13    214,877.13 

Term  Bills. 

College,  as  per  Table  II., 283,260.35 

Divinity  School,  as  per  Table  IV., 5,623.82 

Law  School,  as  per  Table  V., 53,100.00 

Medical  School,  as  per  Table  VI., 81,985.77 

Dental  School,  as  per  Table  VII., 8,246.67 

Lawrence  Scientific  School,  as  per  Table  YIII.,  .  19,171.95 

Bussey  Institution,  as  per  Table  X., 1,246.00 

School  of  Veterinary  Medicine,  as  per  Table  XI.,  8,431.00  456,065.56 

Sundries. 

William  Pennoyer  Annuity, 142.25 

Asa  Oray'8  copyrights, 2,817.33 

Trustee  of  Thayer  Scholarships, 3,000.00 

Trustees  of  Edward  HopkixiB,      231.77 

Use  of  Library  by  resident  graduates  and  others,  135.00 

Sale  of  grass,  wood,  old  material,  etc., 5,347.08 

'*  old  examination  papers, 3.21 

'*  time  signals  from  Observatory, 2,327.29 

' '  tickets  to  Commencement  Dinner,     .   .   .  585.00 


it     •< 


*^     ''  books,  pamphlets,  catalogues,  &c.,   .   .   .  1,834.60 

Board  of  horses,  cattle,  &c.  at  Bussey  Institution,  2,058.87 

Repayment  of  advances  for  microscopes,   ....  226.00 

Repayment  of  advances  for  publishing  observa*ns,  500.00 

Unexpended  appropriations  return^ 419.17 

Laboratory  instruction  to  Dental  and  Veterinary 

students 684.00 

Use  of  lockers  at  Gymnasium  and  Athletic  Build*g,  2,839.00 

Fees  for  admission  examinations,  &c., 1,288.00 

Fees  in  Infirmary  and  Laboratory,  Dental  School,  5, 187.40 

Fees  from  Veterinary  Hospital  and  Forge,   .   .    .  13,457.45 

Amounts  carried  forward,  .   .    .    .  $48,083.42 $899,741.54 
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by  the  Treasurer  of  Harvard  College, 

July  31, 1892. 

EXPENSES  (^continued). 

Amounts  broaght  forward,    .    .    .    $60,182.369612478.69 

J.  Ingeraoll  Bowditch  Fond 191.31 

Ellis  Gift, i46.25 

General  expenses, 13,453.73     74,273.65 

Dental  School^  as  per  Table  YII.  (page  57). 

Salaries  and  other  expenses,      11,678.91 

lAwrence  Scientific  School,  as  per  Table  YIII.  (page  58). 

Salaries  and  other  expenses, 35,978.94 

Mnseum  of  Comparatiye  Zoology, 29,871.77   65,860.71 

Obeervatory,  as  per  Table  IX.  (page  59), 56,713.10 

BuBaey  Institution,  /  as  per  Table  X.  \  12,354.00 


BuBsey  Institution,   ( as  per  Table  X.  \ 
Arnold  Arboretum,  I      (page  60),     i 


49,866.58    62,220.58 


School  of  Veter'y  Medicine,  as  per  Table  XI.  (page  61),    .  25,637.45 

Real  Estate,  expenses. 
Insurance. 

Cambridge, $50.00 

Boston  (general  investments),    .    .      4,438.56 

Bussey  real  estate, 1,074.84      5,563.40 

Taxes. 

Cambridge, 2,351.35 

Boston  (general  investments),     .   .  17,658.90 

Bussey  real  estate, 7,675.11 

Sundry  estates, 302.40   27,987.76 

Interest. 

Bussey  real  estate  (on  advances), 1,875.69 

Repairs,  improvements,  care,  cleaning  and  sundries. 

Cambridge, 7,519.97 

Boston  (general  investments),     .   .   11,047.94 

Bussey  real  estate, 2,100.25    20,668.16 

Heating  and  hoisting  for  Bussey  stores, 
including  repairs  and  renewal  of  ap- 
paratus,       5,550.27 

Less  for  sales  of  heat  and  power,     .     2,143.00     3,407.27    59,502.28 

Annuities. 

Bussey, $6,109.31 

Gore,     300.00 

Lucy  Osgood, 420.00 

Bemis, 2,560.64 

Gumey, 1,000.00 

George  William  Sawin, _    120.00    10,509.95 

Amount  carried  forward, $978,560.82 
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General  Statement  of  Receipts  and  DMursemenU 

for  the  year  ending 
INCOME  {conUnued). 

Amounts  brought  forward,  .    .     $48|083.42      $899,741.54 
Sundries  {conUnv,ed)» 

Subscribers  to  Veterinary  Hospital, 1,090.00 

Fees  for  Summer  Courses, 10,662.50 

^Chemistry    ....  $7,128.81 

Physics 2,082.60 

Natural  History  .    .     2,076.25 
'-Philosophy  ....        355.00  11,642.56  71,478.48 


Laboratory  fees 


Sundry  gifts  for  immediate  use,  see  page  12, 76,162.82 

Total  amount  of  income, $1,047,362.84 


RECEIPTS  EXCLUSIVE  OF  INCOME. 

GIFTS. 

Edward  Bussell  Scholarship  (additional),    .   .  $200.00 

Lowell  Fund  for  a  Botanic  Garden  (additional),  1,000.00 

Herbarium  Fund                                             "  2,000.00 

Medical  School  Subscription  Fund             ''  6,000.00 

Daniel  Treadwell  Fund                           '  *  1 ,000.00 

Class  of  1835  Scholarship                          ''  500.00 

Julius  Dexter  Scholarship, 2,000.00 

Elizabeth  Fogg  Bequests, 198,000.00 

Edwin  Conant  Bequests, 128,065.11 

Charles  L.  Hancock  Bequest, 71,104.27 

John  Witt  Bandall  Fund 80,000.00 

George  A.  Gardner  Fund, 500.00       440,369.38 

SALES. 

$18,600  Burl.  &Mo.  R.  (Neb.)  R.  R.  6's  (paidoflf)*  13,600.00 

3,000  Ft.  Scott,  So.  E.  &  Memp.  R.  R.  Ts    "  3,150.00 

3,000  Boston  &  Lowell  R.  R.  7's                  '«  3,000.00 

224,000  Chic.  Buri.  &  Quincy  R.  R.  Consol.  Ts,  273,491.94 

50,000  Kan.  City,  St.  Jos.  &  C.  Bluffs  R.  R.  7's,  61,260.00 

25,000  Lincoln  &  No.  Western  R.  R.  7*s,   .    .    .  31,312.50 

150,000  Atchison  &  Nebraska  R.  R.  7*s,  ....  185,250.00 

60,000  Chicago,  Burl.  &  Quincy  R.  R.  5's,     .    .  60,600  00 

2,000  City  of  St.  Paul  44's 2,144.00 

2,000     **     **    "      "     5's, 2,269.17 

2,000     *'     *•  Somerville  6's, 2,064.17 

1,000  St.  Louis  County  Park  6'8, 1,197.00 

2,000  Watervliet  Turnpike  &  R.  R.  6*8,    .    .    .  2,214.67 

2,000  Cambridge  Street  R.  R.  5*s,      2,149.72 

2,000  Metropolitan  R.  R.  5'8, 2,129.17 

4,000  United  States  4's, 4,740.00 

Amounts  carried  forward,  .   .  $650,562.84  11,487,758.22 
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6y  the  Treasurer  of  Harvard  College^ 
July  SI,  18^2. 

EXPENSES  (jsoniinued). 

Amount  brought  forward, $978,560.82 

Class  Funds. 

Paid  the  Secretary  of  the  Glass  of  1834,     .   .   .      $40.00 

**  **        1868,     .   .   .      146.00  186.00 

Sundry  payments  from  income. 

From  Gray  Fund  for  Engravings,  to  the  Treasu- 
rer of  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  823.85* 

From  Daniel  Williams  Fund  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Herring  Pond  and  Mashpee  Indians,    .   .   .      826.11 

From  Sarah  Winslow  Fund,  to  the  Minister  and 
Teacher  at  Tyngsborough,  Mass., 241.16 

From  Huntington  Frothingham  Wolcott 
Fund,  to  the  Treasurer  of  the  Peabody  Museum 
of  American  Archaeology  and  Ethnology,  .   .   .      500.00 

From  John  Witt  Randall  Fund,  expenses  on 
account  of  the  Randall  collection, 47.85  2,487.47 

Total  amount  of  expenses, $981,182.79 


INVESTMENTS  AND  SUNDRY  PAYMENTS. 

Chic.  June.  R'ys  &  Union  Stock  Y'ds  5's,  $75,000  cost,  $70,110.00 
Chic.&No.West*n,MadisonEx.R.R.rs,  100,000  ''  182,108.75 
Minneapolis  Union  R*y  5's,     .....  100,000    «*     104,000.00 

General  Electric  Co.  6's, 100,000    *'      97,425.00 

Massachusetts  5*8, 1894  (Robert  Troup 

Paine  Fund) 1,500    "        1,560.00 

Paid  for  accrued  interest  and  expenses  on  the  ahoye 

bonds, 4,153.96 

Great  Northern  R.  R.  4's, $100,000  cost,  90,501.00 

Eastern  R.  R.  sterling  6'8, £5,000    **      80,101.25 

650  shares  N.  Y. ,  N.  Hayen  &  Hartford  R.R.  (balance) ,   27,500.00       557,469.96 

Property  receiyed  as  part  of  the  residuary  bequest  of 
Edwin  Conant. 

$2,000  aty  of  St.  Paul  4i'6  and  interest, $2,144.00 

2,000     *•     ••    **      »*     6's      *»         '*  2,269.17 

2,000    **     **  Someryille  6*s "        "  2,064.17 

1,000  St.  Louis  County  Park  6's  and  interest,  .    .   .     1,197.00 

2,000  Watervliet  Turnpike  &  R.  R.  6's  and  interest,     2,214.67 

2,000  Cambridge  Street  R.  R.  5's 

2,000  Metropolitan  R.  R.  5's  . 

4,000  United  States  4's 

1,000  City  of  Fall  River  6'8 

2,000    "     *'  Minneapolis  4i'8 


u 
«( 
(( 
n 


2,149.72 
2,129.17 
4,740.00 
1,120.00 
2,097.50 


Amounts  carried  forward,    .   .     $22,126.40  $1,538,642.76 
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Gfenerdl  Statement  o/Meoeipts  and  Disbureements 

for  the  year  ending 

BBCEIPT8  EXCLUSIVE  OF  INCOME   (continued). 

Amounts  brought  forward,  .    .  $650,662.34  $1,487,752.22 

$1,000  City  of  Fall  River  6*8 1,120.00 

2,000    **     ''  Minneapolis  4i'8 2,097.50 

2,000  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  R.  R.  4*8,    .  1,895.00 

1,000  City  of  Toledo  8'8, 1,187.92 

8,000  Massachusetts  6's 3,215.41 

2,000  City  of  Omaha  5*s 2,085.00 

1,360  Central  Iowa  R'y  coupon  debt  certificate,  .  132.41 

70  shares  Boston  &  Albany  R.  R., 14,465.76 

11       **      Worcester  &  Nashua,  R.  R.,    .   .    .  1,3;»9.75 

87      '*      Providence  &  Worcester  R.  R.,  .    .  9,383.25 

33      *'      Manchester  Mills,  ........  4,816.75 

66      *»      Clev.ann.  Chic.  &  St.  Louis  R.pfd,  6,344.25 

19      "         «*        "         *»     '*      "           '^com.,  1,282.05 

15       **      Worcester  Gas  Light  Co.,     ....  2,426.26 

56      "      Northern  Pacific  R.  R.  preferred,  .  3,080.00 

10      "      Fitchburg  National  Bank,     ....  1,477.50 

68       '*      Central  National  Bank,  Worcester,  9,843.00 

Coupons  Naumkeag  St.  Railway  5*8, 75.00 

Cheshire  R.  R.  dividend  of  capital 146.00 

Rights  Chic.  Burl.  &  Quincy  R.  R 95.85 

Deposits  in  Worcester  Savings  Banks  withdrawn,  7,699.88        724,730.86 

SUNDRIES. 

From  Dining  Hall  Association,  to  reduce  debt,    .  1,500.00 

From  Lawn  Tennis        **              **               "  50.00 

Advances  to  premiums  on  $1,765,783  R.R.B,  rep*d,  19,993.00 
**  accrued    interest   and   expenses   on 

Bonds  repaid, 3,832.71 

*  *  improvements  on  Gray  and  Andrews 

Estates  repaid, 4,703.15 

University  Houses  and  Lands,  repaym'tto  capital,  6,305.60 

Repayment  of  advances  to  Mus.  of  Comp.  Zool.,  1,800.06          88,184.52 

Notes  and  Mortgages  paid  off, 1,193,000.00 

Less  invested  in  notes  of  Manufacturing  Co*8,  .  625,000.00        668,000.00 


Balance,  August  1,  1891. 

Cash  in  Suffolk  National  Bank, $32,435.62 

Cash  in  New  England  Trust  Co., 16,738.42 

Check  in  Trea8urer*8  Office,  for  deposit,    »   .  183.06 

Cash  in  hands  of  Charles  F.  Mason,  Bursar,  18,131.57 

Term  Bills  due  October,  1891, 118,501.59 

"        "    overdue, 2,248.12        188,178.28 

Total, $3,106,845.88 


<i 


(t 


^ 
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by  the  Treasurer  of  Harvard  College^ 
July  SI,  1892. 

INVESTMENTS   AND   SUNDRY  PAYMENTS  {continued). 

Amounts  broaght  forward,  .    .     ^22, 125.40  $1,538,642.75 

$2,000  Chic.  Burl.  &  Qolncy  R.  R.  4*8  and  interest,     1,895.00 
1,000  City  of  Toledo  8'8  '*         "  1,187.92 

8,000  Massachnsetts  5*8  ''         *'  8,215,41 

8,000  Naumkeag  Street  R'y  5*8  "        *»  3,114.17 

2,000  City  of  Omaha  5*8  *'         **  2,085.00 

1,860  Central  Iowa  R'y  coupon  debt  certificates,     .        132.41 

70  shares  Boston  &  Albany  R.  R.  and  diyidend,   14,465.75 

11      "      Worcester  &  Nashua  R.R.**         '»  1,899.76 

37      **      Prov.  &  Worcester      '*      **  **  9,338.25 

33      '*      Manchester  Mills  '*  "  4,816.75 

66      *'      Clev.  Cinn.  Chicago  &  St.  Louis  R.  R 
preferred  and  dividend, 

19      '*      Cley.  Cinn.  Chic.  &  St.Louis  R.R.  com. 

15      '*      Worcester  Gas  Light  Co.  and  dividend 

56      "      Northern  Pacific  R.  R.  preferred,    . 

10      **      Fitchburg  National  Bank, 

68      ''      Central  National  Bank,  Worcester, 

60      **      National  Webster  Bank,  Boston,     . 

10      *'      Blackstone  National  Bank,  Uzbridge 


6,844.25 
1,282.05 
2,426.25 
3,080.00 
1,477.50 
9,843.00 
5,792.50 
947.60  94,913.86 


Received  as  part  of  the  bequest  of  Edwin  Ckmant 
for  the  Library. 

Mortgage  on  real  estate  in  Worcester,      20,000.00 

Deposits  in  Worcester  Savings  Banks, 7,699.88         27,699.88 

Received  as  part  of  the  residuary  bequest  of  Charles 
L.  Hancock. 

Mortgage  on  real  estate  in  Chicago, 47,197.00 

Real  estete  in  Chelsea,  Mass.,  valued  at 1,000.00         48,197.00 


Improvements  on  Gray  and  Andrews  Estates, 141,862.17 

Purchase  of  Hayward  Estate,  Washington  St.,  Boston,    ....   429,851.50 

**        **  Lowell  **  **  "         **  425,718.13 

Paid  Baring  Brothers  &  Co.,  in  account, 174.72 


Balance,  July  81, 1892. 

Cash  in  Suffolk  National  Bank, $22,323.61 

Cash  in  New  England  Trust  Co., 21,475.27 

Cash  in  National  Union  Bank 194,694.21 

Cash  in  hands  of  Charles  F.  Mason,  Bursar,   .  16,548.23 

Term  Bills  due  October,  1892, 142,429.47 

"        "    OTerdue, 2.415.08       399,785.87 

Total, $3,106,845.88 
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The  following  Account  exhibits  the  State  of  the  Property^  as 
entered  upon  ilie  Treasurers  Books^  July  31,  1S92. 

Separate  InvestmeDts,  as  stated  in  detail  on  pages 
8,  4f  and  5  of  this  report,  consisting  of 

Mortgages  and  Notes, $107,197.00 

Railroad  Bonds,      249,938.17 

Sundry  Bonds, 161,998.76 

Railroad  Stocks, 870,243.69 

Uniyersity  Houses  and  Lands, 429,452.29 

Other  Real  Estate, 458,587.10 

Sundries,      64,599.44 

Amounting  to $1,942,01 1.44 

And  *'  General  Inyestments  "  as  follows :  — 
Mortgages  and  Notes. 

Mortgages, 10,000.00 

Lawrence  Manufacturing  Co.'s  Note,    ....  70,000.00 

Merrimack  Manufacturing  Co.*8  Note,     .   .    .  80,000.00 

Pacific  Mills'  Notes, 220,000.00      380,000.00 

Railroad  Bonds. 

$298,400  Burl.  &  Mo.  R.  in  Nebr.  non  ex.  6's,  .      298,400.00 
104,000  Ft.  Scott,  So.  E.  &  Mem.,  Ist  M.  7's,      104,000.00 

893,000  Eastern,  1st  Mortg.  O's, 

£19,600  Eastern,  **  **  «»  Sterling,  . 
450,000  Chicago,  Buri.  &  Quincy  Consol.  7*8 
100,000  Chicago,  Burl.  &  Quincy  Conv.  5's, 
176,000  U.  P.  Omaha  Bridge  1st  M.  6's,  .  . 
100,000  Chic.  &  No.  W.  Madison  Ex.  1st  M.  7*8 
100,000  Minneapolis  Union  Ist  M.  6*s,  .  .  . 
100,000  Great  Northern  Coll.  Trust  4's,  .  . 
Railroad  Bond  Premiums, 


393,000.00 

96,383.40 
450,000.00  • 

100,000.00 
176,000.00 
100,000.00 
100,000.00 

90,601.00 
245,874.22  2,152,168.62 


Sundry  Bonds. 

$100,000  Metropolitan  Tel.  &  Tel.  Co.  Ist  M.  5's,  99,600.00 

100,000  New  England   *'    '*    »*      **   6*8,  .   .   .  102,375.00 

160,000  Chicago  Junct.  Railways  and  Union 

Stock  Yards  Coll.  Trust  6*8,     .    .    .  143,906.00 

100,000  General  Electric  Co.  5*s, 97,426.00      448,205.00 


Sundry  Stocks. 
Amoskeag  Manufacturing  Co.,    .   .      12  shares,      3,654.00 
Merrimack  *«  "       .    .      17      «»         17,000.00 

Pacific  Mills, 20      "  17,468.29 

N.  Y.,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  R.R.,  800      **        177,871.51      215,493.80 

Amount  carried  forward,  .    .   .  $5,032,868.86 
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Amount  brought  forward,    .   .   .  t5,082,8(>8.86 
Beal  Estate. 

Amory  Estate,  Franklin  Street,  Boston,     .   .   .  $166,615.81 

Webb  Estate,  Washington  Street,  Boston,     .   .  164,604.79 
Gray  and  Andrews  Estates,  Washington  Street, 

Boston, 801,422.18 

Cole  Estate,  Washington  Street,  Boston,    .    .    .  250,000.00 

Lowell  Estate,  Washington  Street,  Boston,    .   .  464,368.91 

Hay  ward  Estate,  Washington  Street,  Boston,   .  429,851.50 

Townsend  Estate,  Hawkins  Street,  Boston,   .   .  29,476.09 

Rerersion  of  Buildings  in  Brattle  Street,  Boston,  1,000.00  2,806,889.28 

Sundries. 

Adrances  to  Dining  Hall  Association,     ....  21,282.16 

•*        **  Lawn  Tennis  Association,    ....  200.00 

«*        "  BuBsey  Trust, 87,618.76 

"        **  School  of  Veterinary  Medicine.     .  19,158.66 

"        ««  Observatory, 4,248.27 

"        **  Unirersity  Lands,      80,000.00 

'*        <*  Botanical  Department 7,250.85 

Baring  Brothers  &  Co., 1,122.56 

Term  bills  due  October,  1892,  ...    •  .   .   .  .  142,429.47 

"        "  orerdue,      2,415.08     266,670.79 

Oath  in  Suffolk  National  Bank, 22,828.61 

*«    *<  National  Union  Bank,      194,694.21 

"    **  hands  of  Charles  F.  Mason,  Bursar,     .   .   .  16,648.23     283,466.06 

Total, $7,838,244.98 
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The  foregoing  Property  represents  the  foUowing  Funds  and 
Balances,  and  is  answerable  for  the  same. 

A^llStkl.  UNIVERSITY  FUNDS.  p^^.^^  j^  „,  ^ 


$130,444.87  Stock  Account  (so  called),      .     .     8124,011.49 

141,638.74  Ins.  and  Guaranty  F'd  (so  called),   .  141,638.74 

15,750.00    Israel  MimBon  Fund, 15,750.00 

16,871.63  Leonard  JarviB    **      .....     16,871.63 

25,000.00    John  C.  Oray  Fand, 25,000.00 

115,966.56    George  B.  Dorr  Fund 115,966.56 

5,000.00    Beth  Tomer  Fund, 5,000.00 

113,817.44  FranciB  E.  Parker  Fund,      .    .     .  113,817.44 

80,000.00  William  Perkins  Fund,.      .     .     .     30,000.00 

25,370.03  John  L.  Bussell  Fund,   ....    25,370.03 

5,000.00    Stanton  Blake  Fund, 5,000.00 

20,882.57  Walter  Hastings  Fund,  ....     20,457.46 

4.771.33  Charlotte  F.  Blanchard  Fund  .     .      4,771.33 

10,000.00    Joseph  Lee  Fund 10,000.00 

63,224.86    President's  Fund, 63,480.95 

155.04  Thomas  Ck>tton  Fund,      ....         155.04 

5,250.00  Samuel  D.  Bradford  Fund,  .    .    .      5,250.00 

254,685.89  Retiring  Allowance  Fund,  ....  267,802.22 

22,000.00    John  Cowdin  Fund, 22,000.00 

William  Hayes  Fogg  Endowment,  100,721,14 

William  Hayes  Fogg  Ck>nstruc*n,    98,645.16 

Edwin  Conant  Bequest,    ....    95,516.68 

56,655.41  John  Parker  Fellowships,     .    .    .    56,598.14 

10,810.95  Bobert  Treat  Paine  Fellowship,    .     11,367.72 

10,923.91    Harris  Fellowship, 10,736.50 

10,855.38  John  Thornton  Kirkland  Fellows*p,  11,139.41 

11,066.08  James  Walker  Fellowship,  .     .    .    11,135.93 

31,859.50    Bogers  Fellowships, 82,000.29 

10,725.41  Henry  Lee  Memorial  Fellowship, .     10,827.75 

10,252.24  Ozias  Qoodwin  Memorial  Fellows'p,     10,880.22 

10,252.24  H.  B.  Bogers  Memorial  Fellowship,    10,330.22 

81,950.54  Henry  T.  Morgan  Fund,    .     .     .    81,950.54 

11,265.98  John  Tsrndall  Scholarship,    . 

2.329.34  Sumner  Prize  Fund,     .    .    . 
6,214.82  Oeorge  B.  Sohier  Prize  Fund, 

332.67  John  O.  Sargent  Prize  Fund, 

6,797.81  Lectures  on  Political  Economy  Fund,      7,147.91 

150.00  Bobert  N.  Toppan  Prizes  (balance) ,        150.00 

200.00  Bobert  Treat  Paine  Prizes    **               200.00 

150.00  Dante  Prizes                                **          ,     150.00 

200.00  Semitic  Prizes                             **                 200.00 

6,186.76  Gifts  for  Semitic  Collect,  (balance),      4,457.09 

858.69  '*       *«        **        Library,        "                    68.67 


11,096.18 

2,349.28 

6,284.89 

849.82 


•1,285,866.14    .  .   .  Amounts  carried  forward,  .   .   .  $1,586,086.48 
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Principalt 
Aug.  1, 1801. 


Principal,  July  81, 180S. 


91,285,866.14 

.  .  .  Amounts  brought  forward,  .    . 
COLLEGE  FUNDS. 

$l,586,086.4a 

27,748.64 

Alford  Professorship, 

27,748.64 

28,837.40 

Boylston      "               

28,837.40 

21,619.50 

Kliot             "               

21,619.50 

10,000.00 

Eliot             "  (Jon.  PhiUips's  gift) 

10,000.00 

8,500.01 

Srving^          **               

8,500.01 

85,990.99 

Fi«her           " 

85,990.99 

20,217.08 

Hersey         "               

20,217.08 

21,744.18 

Hersey         '  *  (Thomas  I«ee'8  gift) , 

21,744.18 

3,747.83 

Hollis            *'  (Mathematics), 

3,747.83 

84,517.60 

Hollis           «*  (Divinity),      .    .     . 

84,517.60 

48,062.93 

McLean       ** 

43,062.93 

21,000.00 

PerkinB        **               

21,000.00 

25,020.19 

Plnmmer     *'               

25,020.19 

52,500.00 

Pope             "              

52,500.00 

66,441.25 

Bumfiord      "              

56,441.25 

28,189.88 

Smith           <<               

23,139.88 

184,582.88 

Gumey  Fund, 

188,588.85 

16,240.88 

Fund  for  Permanent  Tutors,    .    .     . 

16,240.38 

16,796.97 

I«ee  Fund  for  Reading, 

16,796.97 

145,000.00 

Glass  Subscription  Fund,     .    .    . 

145,000.00 

2,886.58 

Paul  Dudley  Fund  for  Lectures,    . 

2,935.26 

31,500.00 

Jonathan  Phillips  F'd  (unrestricted) 

,  31,500.00 

1,060.00 

John  A.  Blanohard '' 

1,050.00 

5,384.28 

John  W.  P.  Abbot  "             " 

5,661.51 

18,853.03 

Baniel  H.  Peirce     <' 

18,421.79 

6,230.00 

Daniel  Austin 

6,230.00 

2,888.02 

Schol.  &  Benef .  money  ret.  (balance) , 

2,165.68 

844.61 

Henry  Flsmt's  Bequest,  .... 

844.61 

8,432.08 

Abbot  Scholarship, 

8,458.83 

1,137.59 

Alford          •*           

1,196.20 

5,328.40 

Bartlett       **           

5,352.79 

6,664.84 

Bassett        <*          

5,686.59 

11,986.04 

Bigelow       *<           

12,050.74 

109,560.04 

Bowditch     •*           

110,369.06 

876.84 

Bright          *'       (balance),  .     .    . 

797.66 

8,584.41 

Browne        **           

3,616.41 

6,160.88 

BuluffS.  Ohoate  Scholarship,  .    . 

6,278.17 

7,457.60 

Glass  of  1802  Scholarship,    .    .    . 

7,541.69 

2,946.96 

•«       1814        "            .... 

2,973.73 

5,631.39 

•<       1815       <*     (Xirkland), 

5,788.05 

8,969.69 

"       1817        " 

4,024.14 

3,344.50 

"       1828        "       

8,416.76 

8,320.58 

".    1885        •« 

4,000.16 

4,106.00 

"       1841        " 

4,117.46 

4,724.62 

•'      1852       *'      (Dana),     . 

4,767.96 

10,000.00 

**       1856        *« 

10,000.00 

•2,831,336.78    .  .  .  Amounts  carried  forward,  .  81,052,957.88$1, 586,086.48 
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Principal, 
Ang.  1, 1801.  PrindiwI,  Jntj  SI,  1801 


#2,381,336.73    .  .   .  AmonnU  brought  forward,      #1,052,957.88#1 ,586,066.43 
3,231.61     CUm  of  1867  ScholArship,      .     .     .     3,248.06 

10,501.54    Crowninshield       " 10,642.39 

600.00    W.  H.  Cudworth  •  *  *  (balance) ,        700.00 

5,425.96    George  A  Kartha  Derby  Scholar'p,    5,455.40 
Julius  Dexter  Scholarship,     .    .    .    2,000.00 
5,389.50    W.  8.  Eliot  «'  ...     5,417.08 

5,835.46    Farrar  "  ...    5,885.96 

10,179.94    Bicliard  Augustine  Oambrill  Sch.  10,304.21 
6,004.43    Charles  Haven  Goodwin  Sch.   .    .    6,013.64 

3,371.13    Greene  Scholarship, 3,544.74 

5,853.71    Levina  Hoar  Scholarship, ....    5,988.53 
10,077.63    Hodges  **  ....  10,463.31 

....    5,494.96 
(balance),         66.66 


It 


6,543.48 
5,297.87 
7,750.26 
6,707.34 
3,588.14 
957.12 
3,381.78 
3,662.14 


5,416.04  HoUis 

George  E.  Lowell 

4,438.39  Matthews 

5,228.58  Merrick 

7,655.98  Morey 

6,698.96  Pennoyer 

3,412.42  Perkins 

910.26  Rodger 
3,311.26  Henry  B.  Sogers 
3,278.28  Edward  Bussell 
6,086.46  Mary  ft  Leverett  Saltonstall  Sch.,   6,399.89 
1,005.33  Dorothy  Baltonstall  Scholarship,  .  1,057.09 

3,206.14  Sever          Scholarship, 3,221.25 

9,863.38  Bewail                     «        9,971.32 

46,828.54  Shattuck                "        47,140.28 

5,701.71  Blade                      **        5,828.70 

3,517.12  Story                       **        3,698.25 

2,623.87  Btoughton             '*        .  \     .     .     .  2,587.21 

4,044.94  Gorham  Thomas  <*        4,119.92 

7,022.04  Toppan                   "        7,088.67 

24.608.23  Townsend             «        24,876.54 

4,093.83  Walcott                  <*        4,104.67 

10,229.72  Whiting                 <*        10.356.56 

10,139.77  Henry  B.  Humphrey  Fond,      .    .10,261.98 

9,834.69  Exhibitions, 9,832.19 

1,798.63  Palfrey  Exhibition, 1,891.28 

1,200.00  Bamuel  Ward  Fund, 1,200.00 

1,674.98  John  Glover       '* 1,761.24 

11,008.94  Cluincy  Tufts     " 11,010.31 

5,380.28  Day                       <* 5,380.35 

10.398.24  Munroe                '< 10,396.74 

4,311.68  PriceGreenleaf  Aid  (balance),  .    .  4,990.14 

4,013.42  Boylston  Prizes  for  Elocution,    .     .  4,025.09 

18,232.15  Bowdoin  Prizes  for  Dissertations,     .  13,351.60 

1,234.93  Hopkins  Gift  for  *•  Beturs"  (balance),  1,302.52 

717.27  Chauncey  Wright  Fund,  ....  754.20 


$2,641,829.10     .    .   .  Amounts  carried  forward,  .  $1, 371,662. 89$1,586,066.4S 
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Principal, 

Aug.  1 ,  1891.  Principal,  July  81, 1892. 

$2,641,829.10  .   .   .  Amounts  brought  forward,    $1, 871, ff62. 8981, 686,086.48 

50,000.00  Increase  S.  Wheeler  Fund,   .     .     .  50,000.00 

1,083.57  Fund  for  Keligions  Serrices,     .     .     .  1,088.57 

15,613.69  John  E.  Thayer  Fund,      ....  15,314.58 

6,372.55  Classical  Publ.  F*d  of  Glass  of  1856,  6,400.76 

89,763.10  Botanic  Department  Fund,  .     .     .     .40,099.13 

57,882.81  Lowell  Fund  for  a  Botanic  Garden, .  58,882.31 

25,020.29    Herbarium  Fund, 29,774.46 

76,000.00  Physical  Laboratory  Endowment, .     .  75,000.00 

10,091.60  Henry  Warren  Torrey  Fund,    .     .10,611.34 

7,879.84  Joseph  Loveringr               "        .     .  8,168.09 

1,820.84  Jefferson  Physical  Lab'y  (balance),  1,765.68 

301.30  Gifts  for  addition  to  Museum     " 

1,753.77  Sundry  Gifts  (unexpended  balances),  914.08 

2,485.88  Gifts  for  Psychol.  Lab'y  and  Lib*y  *♦  1,394.96 

2,793.08  *'      '*  Classical  Library                **  1,498.06 

565.26  **      "  Historical     "                       **  351.23 

2,515.62  **      **  Geological  Department      "  1,534.22 

**      **  Sanskrit              •*           ...  1,193.10 

College  Salaries, 4,126.00   1,679,723.45 


it      t( 


LIBRARY  FUNDS. 

100,000.00  Eben  Wright  Fund, 100,000.00 

26,976.77  Constantius  Fund, 26,026.04 

600.00  Jarvis  Fund, 500.00 

10,572.25  Daniel  Treadwell  Fund,    ....  11,672.26 

10,669.93  Subscription  for  Library,      ....  10,628.66 

2.122.85  Bowditch     Fund, 2,115.36 

242.82  Brigrht              *«     (balance),  .     .     .  234.60 
Edwin  Gonant  Fund, 27,757.59 

5,301.37  Denny                  " 6,376.12 

5,310.16  Farrar                   " 5,320.33 

8.142.28  Haven                    " 3,175.22 

10,085.61  Hayes                   *» 10,133.24 

5,278.48  Hayward              ** 5,319  87 

2,392.08  Hollis                     *' 2,430  27 

2,115.98  Homer                  « 2,146.09 

5,316.40  Lane                      '' 5,352.49 

23,000.21  Lowell                   *« 23,20302 

61,168.68  Minot                     <« 60,239.46 

7,149.58  LucyOss^ood       '» 7,195.01 

7,017.22  ISlary  Osgood      «* 7,100.83 

5.485.29  Salisbury              " 6,504.27 

20.132.38  Sever                     " 20,131.69 

4,086.64  Shapleigh             ** 4,087.22 

87.589.39  Sumner                  « 37,589.90 

5,002.42  Tucker                  «* 5,001.18 

6.305.86  Ward                     *« 5,316.53 

15,992.76  Walker                  « 15,906.55 

248.83  Wales        Gift  (balance) 364.06 

648.32  Waterston  «*          "            ....  576.54 

10,064.37  J.  Huntiiigton  Wolcott  Fund,  .     .  10,090.66 
156.08  Sundry  gifts,etc.  (unexpended  balances),    165.36      420,499.24 

#8,884,095.60  •   .   .  Amounts  carried  forward,     •    •  $3,686,309.12 
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Principal, 
Aug.  1, 1801. 


18,834,096.60    .   .   .  Amonnta  brought  fonrard,    .    . 

DIVINITY  SCHOOL  FUNDS. 


Principal,  Jolj  SI,  int. 
$8,686,309.1S 


28,813.82 

37,683.74 

16,015.81 

6,008.43 

48,846.73 

20,280.38 

9,184.69 

5,260.00 

2,100.00 

1,050.00 

1,060.00 

1,060.00 

7,876.00 

40,000.00 

10,000.00 

17,000.00 

1,000.00 

71,427.02 

1,000.00 

1,862.79 

10,000.00 

911.34 

2,177.96 

626.00 

1,000.00 

890.00 

14,102.20 

6,164.00 

2,464.83 

4,082.13 

4,705.84 

3,237.27 

12,989.45 

1,050.00 

2,641.18 


Divinity  School  (balance), 
Busaey  Professorship,  . 


<c 


t. 


Hancock  Professorship, 
Winn  Prof,  of  Ecclesiastical  History, 
Dexter  Lectureship,      .    • 
Henry  Lienow     Fund,    . 
MaryP.  Townsend  ** 
Winthrop  Ward       <* 
Samuel  Hoar  ** 

Abraham  W.  Fuller  Fund, 
Caroline  Merriam        *' 
Joseph  Baker  ** 

Th.  Tileston  of  New  York  Endowni 
Henry  P.  Kidder  Fund,  .    .    . 
Oliver  Amee  Fund,      .... 
Abby  Crocker  Richmond  Fund, 

New  Endowment, 

John  L.  BuBsell  Fund,     .     .    . 

John  W.  Quinby    Fund,    .     . 

William  B.  Spooner 

Edwin  Conant 

Lewis  Gk>uld 

Joshua  Clapp 

Hannah  C.  Andrews  '*       .    . 

Adams  Ayer  " 

Daniel  Austin  " 

Jackson  Foundation,    .... 

Thomas  Cary      Scholarships,  . 

Oeorge  Chapman 

Joshua  Clapp 

J.  Henry  Kendall 

Nancy  Kendall 

Abner  W.  Buttrick  Fund, 

William  Pomroy         " 

Beneficiary  money  returned. 


(( 
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29,182.66 

37,683.74 

16,016.81 

6,008.43 

49,346.73 

20,280..S8 

9,184.69 

6,250.00 

2,100.00 

1,060.00 

1,060.00 

1,060.00 

7,876.00 

40,000.00 

10,000.00 

17,000.00 

1,000.00 

71,427.02 

1,000.00 

1,432.98 

10,000.00 

6,000.00 

911.34 

2,177.96 

625.00 

1,000.00 

890.00 

14,188.46 

6,189.96 

2,525.12 

4,167.36 

4,808.20 

3,310.64 

13,078.38 

1,060.00 

2,777.14 


399,436.86 


LAW   SCHOOL  FUNDS. 

44,168.50    Law  School  (balance), 62,482.64 

15,750.00    Dane  Professorship, 16,760.00 

23,979.82    Bussey          *'            23,979.82 

8,340.81    Royall          **           8,340.81 

94,994.97    New               "            94,994.97 

47,021.25    Law  School  Book  Fund,     ....  47,021.25 

Scholarship  money  returned,  .     .     .  160.00 

f3, 96 1,189.60    .   .   .  Amounts  carried  forward,  .     . 


252,729.49 


94,388,474.47 
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PrindiwI,  . 
Aug.  1, 1891. 


$8,901,189.50    .   .   .  Amounts  brought  forward, 


Principal,  July  31, 1802. 
94,388,474.47 


LAWRENCE  SCIENTIFIC  SCHOOL,  AND  MUSEUM 
OF  COMPARATIVE  ZOOLOGY  FUNDS. 


7,589.68 
88,807.17 
61,686.48 
50,375.00 
30,686.85 
100,400.00 

10,008.83 

50,000.00 

297,938.10 

7,694.01 

117,469.34 

7,740.66 


Lawrence  Scientific  School  (balance) , 
Professorship  of  Engineering, 
Abbott  lAwrenoe  Fund, 
James  Lawrenoe  Fund, 
John.  B.  Barringer 
Storgia  Hooper 
George  A.  Gardner 
Botch  Building  Gift  (balance),  . 
Gray  Fund  for  Zoological  Museum, 
Agasaiz  Memorial  Fund,   ^ 
Teachers'  and  Pupils'    <'       j 
Permanent  Fund,      .... 
Humboldt    *'  .... 


«( 


it 


(( 


9,088.40 
40,805.78 
61,536.43 
60,876.00 
30,686.86 
100,400.00 
500.00 

50,000.00 
297,933.10 

7,594.01 
117,469.34 

7,740.66 


774,129.52 


63,429.59 

19,192.65 

17,129.20 

13,507.64 

3,439.89 

3,593.92 

1,881.62 

2,000.00 

25,512.68 

15,765.11 

20,000.00 

1,836.08 

6,262.18 

26,750.00 

65.33 

5,259.59 
5,064.87 

5,064.37 
5,064.37 
1,814.11 


MEDICAL  SCHOOL  FUNDS. 

Medical  School  (balance),  ....  85,876.02 

Jackson  Medical  Fund, 19,192.65 

Geo.  C.  Shattuck    *'        ....  17,129.20 

Warren  Fund  for  Anatom'l  Museum,  18,822. 15 

BoyUton  Fund  for  Medical  Frizes,  8,544.65 

Boylaton     "      "          "       Books,  3,779.01 

Medical  Library  Fund, 1,855.29 


Quincy  Tufts  Medical  Fund,     .     . 
Edward  M.  Barringer    '* 
Mary  W.  Swett  Fund,    .... 

Samuel  W.  Swett  *' 

Samuel  E.  Fitz        <* 

J.  Ingersoll  Bowditch  Fund,  .  . 
New  Subscription  Fund,  .... 
John  Foster  Income  for  Medical 

Students  (balance), 

D.  W.  Gheever  Scholarship,  .  . 
Geo.  Ghesme  Shattuck  Memorial 

Fellowship, 5,325.17 

John  Ware  Memorial  Fellowship,      5,156.42 
Chas.  Eliot  Ware  *'               **  5,156.42 

Ellis  Gift  (balance), 2,496.77 


2,000.00 
25,512.68 
15,765.11 
20,000.00 
1,836.08 
6,393.31 
32,750.00 

203.69 
5.330.48 


273,125.10 


OBSERVATORY  FUNDS. 


110,298.88  Edward  B.  PhiUips  Fund, 

21,000.00  James  Hayward  *' 

28,252.38  I>avid  Sears 

1 1,436.92  Josiah  auincy 

2,000.00  Charlotte  Harris 

.   .  Amounts  carried  forward, 


<( 


t( 


ii 


$6,156,945.90 


110,293.88 

21,000.00 

28,979.87 

11,539.18 

2,000.00 


$173,812.93$5,385,729.09 


Principid, 
Aug.  1, 1891. 

•5,166,945.90 

5,000.00 

13,380.00 

50,000.00 

120,110.35 

50,000.00 

211,224.33 

48,536.17 

2,600.00 

929.31 

1,830.54 
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.   .   .  Ampnnts  brought  forward, 

Thomas  G-.  Appleton  *' 
Augustus  Story  Fund,  .  . 
Observatory  Endowment,  .  . 
Sobert  Treat  Paine  Fund, 
Paine  Professorship,  .  .  . 
Uriah  A.  Boyden  Fund,  .  . 
Bruce  Gift  (balance),  .  .  . 
J.  IngersoU  Bowditch  Fund, 
Draper  Hemorial  (balance) , 
Gifts  for  Building 


(I 


Principal,  Jnly  31, 1M2. 

fl78,812.93#5,885,729.09 

5,000.00 
18,880.00 
50,000.00 
120,110.85 
50,000.00 
213,982.71 
32,032.65 

2,600.00 

1,351.]8 

6,162.51      668,282.28 


OTHER  FUNDS  FOR  SPECIAL  PURPOSES. 

413,092.80    Bussey  Trust  (income  thereof,  i  to 
Bussey  Institution,  i  to  Law  School, 


and  i  to  Divinity  School),    .    . 

11,825.39    Bussey  Institution  (balance),  .     . 

609.02    Bussey  Building  Fund,     .     .     . 

155,248.77    James  Arnold       <<.... 

4,433.53    Arnold  Arboretum    ^*        (balance) 

Arboretum  Construction  Gifts,     . 

50,000.00    Bright  Legacy,    .... 

38, 1 55.94    Bobert  Troup  Pedne  Fund, 

42,000.00    James  Savage  Fund,  .    . 

3,171.50    John  Foster  '*      .    . 

29,939.83    Henry  Harris       ''      .    . 

16,420.38    Gray  Fund  for  Engrarings, 

John  Witt  Randall  Fund, 

8,985.62    Gk>spel  Church  Fund, 

3,625.00    Fund  of  the  Class  of  1853, 

1,000.00        *•     «*   **       "      "  1884, 

718,283.71    Price  Greenleaf  Fund,     . 

24,961.65    Oore  Annuity  Fund,     .     . 

4,868.27    liucy  Osgood  Annuity  Fund, 

50,790.19    Bemis  Annuity  Fund,    .    . 

3,817.12    Dental  School  (balance),    . 

15,205.85    Dental  School  Endowment, 

3,063.00    Oeo.  William  Sawin  Fund, 

10,064.37    Hunting^n  Frothingham  Wol- 

oott  Fund, 

Charles  L.  Hancock  Bequest, 


413,092.80 

12,701.85 

609.02 

155,648.58 

6,229.70 
50,000.00 
89,830.94 
42,000.00 

8,171.50 
29,939.38 
16,420.38 
30,274.52 

4,190.90 

3,625.00 

1,000.00 

717,893.71 

25,947.19 

4,698.97 
50,845.28 

6,681.97 
15,205.85 

8,068.00 

10,082.67 
72,569.14 


18,590.84    Gains  and  Losses  for  General  Inrest- 

roents, 47,251.84  1,762,978.04 


FUNDS  IN  TRUST  FOR  PURPOSES  NOT 
CONNECTED  WITH  THE  COLLEGE. 

16,426.85    Daniel  Williams  Fund  for  the  con- 

yersion  of  the  Indians,     ....     16,447.73 
4,812.87    Sarah  Winslow  F'd,  for  the  ACinister 

and  Teacher  at  Tyngsborough,  Maaa.,    4,812.84 


21,860.57 


47,299,848.10 


$7,888,244.98 
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Changes  in  the  Funds  during  the  year  ending  July  31  ^  1892. 

Total  amoant  of  Funds  and  balances,  July  81, 1892, 

as  before  stated, 97,888,244.98 

Total  amount  of  Funds  and  balances,  August  1, 

1891,  as  before  stated, 7,299,848.10 

Showing  a  total  increase  during  the  year  of    .   .   .  $588,396.88 

Which  is  made  up  as  follows :  — 

Gifts  forming  new  Funds  or  increasing  old  ones,    .         440,869.38 

Increase  more  than  decrease  of  Funds  and  balances, 
which  appear  both  at  the  beginning  and  end  of 
the  year, 109,822.33 

Increase  of  Funds  established  during  the  year,  .   .  3,314.85 

Credit  balances  created, 6,456.36 

f559,962.92 
Deduct  from  this  amount 

Decrease  of  Stock  Account,  by  excess 

of  expenditures    over   income    in 

College,  Library,   and  Uniyersity 

accounts,      $6,432.88 

Sundry  balances  used  up, 14,743.16 

Loss  from  change  of  special  investment,         390.00 

21,566.04 

^       $538,396.88 


Net  increase  of  Funds  and  balances  as  above,   .   .   .    $119,593.54 
Less  decrease  as  above, 21,566.04 


Leaving  amount  of  the  net  increase  of  the  Funds  and 
balances,  excluding  gifts  for  capital  account,  as  is 
also  shown  in  the  following  table, $98,027.50 
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Statement  showing  Changes  in  the  Different  Funds 

Increase  of  Funds  and  balances  which  appear  both  at  the  beginning  and 
the  end  of  the  year,  being  the  excess  of  income  (including  gifts  for  inunediate 
use)  over  payments  towards  the  special  objects  of  those  Funds. 

UNIVERSITY. 

President's  Fund, #256.09 

Retiring  Allowance  Fund, 13,116.38 

Bobert  Treat  Pedne  Fellowship 556.77 

Sumner  Prize  Fund, 19.94 

James  Walker  Fellowship, 69.90 

Bo^rs                       '*            140.79 

John  T.  Kirkland   ''           284.03 

Henry  Lee  Memorial  Fellowship, 102  34 

Oziasaoodwin  *'              "            77.98 

H.  B.  Bogrem     '*              ''             77.98 

John  O.  Sargent  Prizes, 17.15 

George  B.  Sohier    *'         70.07 

Lectures  on  Political  Economy  Fund, 350.10 

Walter  Hastings  Fund, 74.89^15,214.36 


COLLEGE. 

Daniel  H.  Peiroe  Fund 68.76 

Paul  Dudley  Fund, 48.68 

John  W.  P.  Abbot  Fund, 277.28 

GumeyFnnd, 4,005.97 

Abbot  Scholarship, 26.75 

Alford 


58.61 

24.39 

21.75 

114.70 

809.02 

(balance), 420.82 

82.00 


Bartlett 

Bassett 

Bigelow 

Bowditch 

Bright 

Browne 

B.  S.  Choate  Scholarship, 117.29 

Class  of  1802  '<            84.09 

**        1814  *«             26.77 

*«        1816  <'  (Kirkland),     .  .  156.66 

"        1817  "             54.46 

«'        1828  "             72.26 

•«        1885  "             179.58 

"        1841  "             11.46 

*<        1862  «*           (Dana), 43.34 

1867  **             16.45 

Crowninshield  <<            140.85 

W.  H,  Oudworth  "            100.00 

George  A  Hartha  Derby  Scholarship,    .  .   .  29.44 

W.  S.  Bliot  Scholarship, 27.58 


Amounts  carried  forward,    ....    f  7,018.95  915,214.86 
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and  balances  during  the  year  ending  JtUy  31^  1892, 

Decreaae  of  Funds  and  balances  which  appear  both  at  the  beginning  and  the 
end  of  the  year,  being  the  excess  of  payments  oyer  income  received  (includ- 
ing gifts  for  immediate  use)  for  the  special  objects  of  those  Funds. 

UNIVERSITY. 


\ 


John  Parker  Fellowship, f  57.27 

Harris  Fellowship, 187.41 

John  TyndaU  SchoUrship, 169.80      $414.48 


COLLEGE. 

Exhibitions, 2.50 

Hunroe  Fund, 1.50 

John  E.  Thayer  Fund, 299.11 

Scholar,  and  Benefic.  Money  Returned  (balance) ,  217.34 

Gifts  for  Psychological  Lab.  and  Library,  **  1,090.98 

•«      "    Classical  Library                          •*  1,296.02 

•*      *«    Historical     "                               **  214.03 

'*      **    Geological  Department                 **  981.40     4,101.88 


LIBRARY. 

Bowditoh  Fund, 7.00 

Bright 

Minot 

Sever 


Shaplcfigh 

Tucker 

Walker 


(balance),     8.32 

929.12 


.64 

49.42 

1.29 

86.21 


Sundry  gifts,  etc.  (balance), .72     1,082.72 


MEDICAL  SCHOOL. 
Medical  Libraiy  Fund,     26.83 

OBSERVATORY. 
Bruce  Gift  (balance), 11,508.52 

FUNDS  FOR  SPECIAL  PURPOSES. 

liUcy  Osgood  Annuity  Fund, 169.30 

Giftsfor  Semitic  Collection  (balance),     ....      1,729.67 

Library  *'  ....         800.02     2,698.99 


(4  fl  t« 


Amount  carried  forward, f  19,827.87 
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Statement  showing  Changes  in  the  Different  Funds 

DfOBBASB* 

Amounts  brought  forward,  ....  f  7,018.95  f  15,214.86 

Farrar               Scholarship, 50.50 

B.  A.  aambrill       "             124.27 

C.  H.  Ooodwin        **            9.21 

Greene                    "            178.61 

Hod^s                     '<             385.68 

lievinaHoar          '<            134.82 

Hollis                        *<             78.92 

Katthews                <*            (balance),   ....  1,105.09 

Merrick                    ''             69.29 

Morey                       "             94.28 

Pennoyer                "            8.38 

Perkins                    "             175.72 

Bodger                     '*             46.86 

Henry  B.  Bogrem  "             70.52 

Edward  BiUMell     "             178.86 

Hary  &  Ijeverett  Saltonstall  Scholarship,   .  313.43 

Dorothy  Saltonstall  Scholarship, 51.76 

Sever                 Scholarship, 15.11 

Sewall                       "             107.94 

Shattuck                  "             311.69 

Slade                         '*             126.99 

Story                         "             181.13 

Stougkton                <'             63.34 

Toppan                    <*            61.68 

Townsend                *'             267.31 

Gorham  Thomas    ''            74.98 

Walcott                   »*            10.84 

Whitinfir                   '<             126.84 

John  Glover  Fund, 86.26 

Bowdoin  Prizes, 119.45 

Ghauncey  Wright  Fund, 86.93 

Henry  B.  Humphrey  Fund, 122.21 

PrioeGreenleaf  Aid  (balance), 678.46 

Boylston  Prizes  for  Elocution, 11.67 

Classical  Publication  Fund 28.21 

Herbarium  Fund, 2,754.17 

Jefferson  Physical  Laboratory  (balance),  .   .   .  444.84 

Palfrey  Exhibition, 92.65 

duincy  Tufts  Fund 1.37 

Bay  Fund .07 

Hopkins  Gift  for  "  Detnrs  "  (balance^,  ....  67.59 

Sundry  gifts  (unexpended  balances), 4,478.41 

Botanic  Department  Fund, 836.03 

Henry  Warren  Torrey  Fund, 519.74 

Joseph  Lovering  Fund, 288.75  21,604.76 

Amount  carried  forward, f86,719.12 
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and  balances  during  ihs  year  ending  JtUy  31  y  1892,     (CanHnued.) 

DEOREASB. 

Amount  brought  forward, 919,827.87 

Sundry  balances  used  up. 

GifU  for  Addition  to  Museum, $801.30 

Sotch  Building  Gift, 10,008.88 

Arnold  Arboretum, 4,483.58    14,748.16 

Decrease  of  Stock  Account  by  excess  of  expenditures 
over  income,  in  College,  Library,  and  Unirersity 
Accounts, 6,482.88 

Prioe  Qreenleaf  Fund,  loss  from  change  of  special 

inyestment, 890.00 


Amount  oanied  fonrard, f  41,898.91 
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StcUemerU  showing  Changes  in  the  Different  Fwnde 

DfOBBASB. 

Amount  brought  forward, $86,719.12 

LIBRARY. 

Oo&stantixui  Fund, 949.27 

Denny              **      74.76 

Farrar              **      10.18 

Haven              <<      82.94 

Hayes               '*      47.68 

Hayward         **      41.89 

HoUis                *<      88.19 

Homer              **      80.16 

Lane                 "      86.09 

Lowell               <*      202.81 

Lucy  Osgood  <<      45.48 

Kary  Osgood  **      88.61 

Salisbury         <*      18.98 

Subscription       " 58.72 

Sumner            **      .51 

Wales  Gift  (balance), 115.28 

Ward  Fund, 9.67 

Waterston  Gift  (balance), 28.22 

J.  Huntington  Wolcott  Fund, 26.29        950.07 

DIVINITY  SCHOOL. 

Balance, 868.74 

Winn  ProfesBorship, 500.00 

John  W.  duinby  Fund, 70.19 

Jackson  Foundation, 86.25 

Joshua  Clapp  Scholarsbip, 85.22 

J.  H.  Kendall           '*           102.86 

A.  W.  Buttrick  Fund, 88.98 

Beneficiary  Money  Returned  (balance),  ....  186.01 

George  Chapman  Scholarship, 60.29 

Thomas  Gary                 "             25.95 

Nancy  Kendall             <*            78.87     1,597.81 

LAW  SCHOOL. 

Balance, 18,814.14 

LAWRENCE    SCIENTIFIC    SCHOOL    AND 
MUSEUM  OF  COMPARATIVE  ZOOLOGY. 

Balance,  L.  S.  S., 1,498.72 

Professorship  of  Engineering, !  .      1,998.56     8,497.28 

Amount  carried  forward, 1^61,077.92 
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and  hakmoes  during  the  year  ending  July  31  y  1892,     (Continued,) 

DECTRBASB. 

Amount  brought  forward, $41,393.91 


Amount  carried  forward, $41,898.91 
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Statement  afiomng  Changes  in  ike  Different  Funds 

DfOBBASE. 

Amount  brought  forward f  6 1,077.92 

MEDICAL  SCHOOL. 

Balance, f22,446.43 

Warren  Fund  for  Anatomical  Museum,  ....  314.51 

Boylston  Fund  for  Medical  Books, 185.09 

D.  W.  Oheever  Scholarship, 70.89 

Boylston  Fund  for  Medical  Prizes, 104.76 

J.  Ingersoll  Bowditch  Fund, 131.18 

John  Foster  inc.  for  Med.  Students  (balance),  138.36 

Geo*  Cheyne  Shattuck  Memorial  Fellowship,  260.80 

John  Ware                            *'                <*  92.05 

Charles  Eliot  Ware              '*                ''  92.05 

EULb  Gift  (balance) 682.66    24,518.78 

OBSERVATORY. 

David  Sears  Fund, #727.49 

Draper  Memorial  (balance), 421.82 

Josiah  duinoy  Fund, 102.26 

Uriah  A.  Boyden  Fund 2,708.38 

Gifts  for  Building  (balance), 4,331.97     8,291.92 

FUNDS  FOR  SPECIAL  PURPOSES. 

Bussey  Institution  (balance), 875.96 

James  Arnold  Fund, 399.76 

Robert  Troup  Paine  Fund, 1,675.00 

Gosi>el  Ghurch  Fund, 205.28              * 

Oore  Annuity           *'           985.54 

Daniel  Williams   *'       20.88 

Sarah  Winslow     <*       .47 

Bemis  Annuity  Fund, 55.04 

Dental  School  (balance), 2,864.85 

Hunting^n  Frothingham  Wolcott  Fund,   .  18.30 

Gains  and  Losses  for  Oeneral  Inyestments,     .   .    28,660.50   35,761.58 

9129,650.20 
Increase  of  Funds  established  during  the  year. 

Edwin  Conant  Library  Fund, 57.59 

John  Witt  Randall          ''      274.52 

WnL  Hayes  Fogg  Art  Mus.  Endowment,     .   .  721.14 

**          "          **        **      "     Construction  acc't,  645.16 

Edwin  Conant  Bequest, 151.57 

Charles  L.  Hancock  Fund 1,464.87     3,314.85 

Credit  balances  created. 

George  Emerson  Lowell  Scholars'p  (balance) ,  66.66 

Law  School  Scholarship  money  returned,   *'  160.00 

Arboretum  Construction  Gifts,                     *•  6,229.70     6,456.36 

Total .    .  9139,421.41 
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and  balances  during  the  year  ending  July  31  ^  1692.     (Continued.) 


Amount  brought  forward, 9^1,898.91 


Balance,  which  Is  the  net  increase  of  the  Funds  and 
balances  for  the  year  ending  July  81, 1892,  exclud- 
ing gifts  for  capital  account, 98.027.60 

Total, •189,421.41 
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The  following  tables  are  not  found,  in  their  present  form,  in  the  Treaa- 
arer*8  books.  They  are  intended  to  exhibit  with  some  detail  the  resources 
and  the  ezpenditures  of  each  department  of  the  UniTersitj.  The  income 
of  every  Fund  held  by  the  Uniyersity  is  giren  In  these  tables,  and  also  the  sum 
paid  out  for  the  specific  object  of  each  and  every  Fund,  in  case  that  sum  be 
either  less  or  more  than  the  actual  income  of  the  Fund.  If  the  object  to  which 
the  income  of  a  Fund  is  to  be  applied  be  a  general  one,  —  like  salaries,  for 
example, —  no  separate  mention  is  made  in  these  tables  of  that  appropriation. 
That  particular  payment  is  merged  with  others  of  the  same  kind  under  the 
general  heading.   A  balanced  summary  of  these  tables  will  be  found  on  page  65. 

Table  No.  I. 
THE  UNIVERSITY. 

RECEIPTS. 

Income  of  the  unappropriated  fund  heretofore  called  the 
Stock  Account,  from  special  inyestment,  .  91|^10.75 

Interest  on  balance, 5,207.11  $6,717.86 

Income  of  the  following  fUnds  :  — 

Insurance  and  Guaranty,  from  special  investm't,  7,294.41 

Joseph  Iiee,  from  special  investment,    ....  515.00 

John  0.  Gray,  from  special  inyestment,   .   .   .  1,287.50 

George  B.  Dorr,  from  special  inyestment,   .   .  5,972.30 

Francie  B.  Parker,  from  special  investment,  .  5,861.58 

Israel  Muxison, 811.12 

Leonard  Jarvis, 868.91 

Samuel  B.  Bradford, 270.87 

Beth  Turner, 257.50 

Henry  T.  Horgan, 4,220.48 

Henry  Harris,  i  of  income, 770.98 

William  Perkins, 1,545.00 

Stanton  Blake, 257.50 

John  Oowdin,  from  special  investment,     .   .   .  1,697.64 
Walter  Hastings,  from  sp.  inyestni't,  f  2,343.00 

Interest  on  accumulated  income,         19.72  2,862.78 

John  L.  Bussell, 1,203.55 

Charlotte  F.  Blanchard, 245.71 

Thomas  Cotton, 7.57 

President's 8,256.09 

Parker  Fellowships 2,917.73 

John  Thornton  Kirkland  Fellowship,     .   .  .  559.03 

Harris  Fellowship, 562.59 

James  Walker  Fellowship, 569.90 

Rogers  Fellowships, 1,640.79 

Robert  Treat  Paine  Fellowship,   ......  656.77 

John  Tyndall  Scholarship, 580.20 

Henry  Lee  Memorial  Fellowship, 552.84 

Ozias  Goodwin  *'               "            527.98 

Henry  Bromfield  Bogers  Memorial  Fellowship,  527.98 

Amount  carried  forward, .....  #54,419.05 
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Table  I.,  comtikued. 

RECEIPTS. 

Amount  brought  forward,    ....  ^54,419.05 

Sumner  Prize, 119.94 

Oeorg^  B.  Sohier  Prize, 320.07 

John  O.  Sargent  Prize, 17.15 

Retiring  Allowance  (accumulating), 18,116.88 

Lectures  on  Political  Economy, 850.10 

William  Hayes  Togg  Endowment, 1,072.90 

"              •*            **      Construction,    ....  645.16 

Gifts  for  Semitic  Collections  and  Lib*y  (balance) ,  1 55 .  75 

Edwin  Conant  Bequest, 154.57  $70,871.02 

From  John  O.  Sargent,  gift  for  prize, 100.00 

Miss  O.  W.  Sargent,  gift  for  prize 100.00 

Andrew  P.  Peabody,  gift  for  prizes,    ....  200.00 

Jeucdb  H.  Schiff,  gifts  for  prizes  and  Scholars'p,  600.00      1,000.00 
Balance  remaining  after  dividing  the  net  income  among 

the  Funds 88.82 

For  care  of  the  Sarah  Winslow  Fund, 6.19 

Sale  of  Catalogues,  Calendars,  and  Directories,    .   .   .  1,087.98 

Sale  of  grass  and  wood, 95.00 

Examination  fees  for  degrees  of  Ph.D.  and  S.D.,     .   .  60.00 

Rent  of  houses  in  No.  Harvard  St.,  Brighton,    ....  286.00 

For  pasturage  on  Brighton  marsh, 75.00      1,598.44 

372,964.46 

PAYMENTS. 
Oyerseers*  Expenses. 

Adrertising,  postage,  &c., 9116.20 

Printing  President's  Annual  Report, 1,728.85 

Printing  Treasurer's      "          **        456.15 

Printing  other  reports,  and  auditing  Treasurer's 

accounts, 811.50    #2,609.70 

Office  Expenses. 

President's,     658.56 

Treasurer's, 1,044.70 

Bursar's, 2,159.67 

Supt.  of  Buildings' and  Janitor's, 182.84 

Corporation  Rooms  (fUel,  rent,  furniture,  &c.),  .  2,681.87      6,677.14 

Salaries. 

President, 8,007.57 

Treasurer  and  Deputy  Treasurer, 6,000.00 

Secretary  of  the  University, 2,500.00 

Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Overseers, 200.00 

Bursar, \   '   '   '  3,000.00 

Bursar's  Assistant, 1,200.00 

Clerks  Treasurer's  office, 8,800.00 

Superintendent  of  Buildings, 2,400.00    27,107.57 

Amount  carried  forward,     ....  $86,394.41 
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Table  I.,  comtdoted. 

PAYMENTS 

Amount  brought  forward,     ....  ^86,894.41 

Memorial  Hall  and  Sanders  Theatre. 

Insurance, f  10.00 

Repairs,  fuel,  gas,  &c.,      434.06        444.06 

General  Expenses. 

Adyertising, 151.94 

Labor,  &c.  on  grounds, 7,539.49 

Subscription  to  Mercantile  Agency, 300.00 

Watering  streets,  and  water, 284.83 

Watchmen, 1,063.61 

Freight,  diplomas,  and  sundries, 489.67 

Printing, 726.77 

Music,  Commencement, 185.00 

Annual  Catalogue  and  Calendar, 8,477.45 

Repairs  and  improvements, 2,793.79 

Taxes  on  certain  unimproved  lands, 166.32 

Postage  on  annual  reports,  catalogues,  &c.,     .   .  1,666.00 

John  Harvard  genealogical  researches,     .   .   .  100.00 

Portrait  of  Walter  Hastings, 338.00 

Services  of  Electrical  Engineers,  &c., 1,483.81 

Expenses  of  delegates, 160.50    20,926.78 

^57,765.20 
Sundry  payments  from  Special  Funds. 

Repairs  and  expenses  on  Sacramento  St.  houses, 

from  Walter  Hastings  Fund, 2,287.88 

Semitic  Collection, 1,885.42 

"      Books  and  Binding, 800.02 

Sundry  Expenses,  Fogg  Collection, 351.76 

Certifiedcopy  ofBdwinOonant's  Will,     .   .   .  3.00     5,828.08 

Fellowships  and  Scholarships. 

John  Parker, 2,975.00 

Harris, 750.00 

John  Thornton  Kirkland, 275.00 

James  Walker, 500.00 

Rogers, 1,500.00 

Morgan,     2,833.84 

Ozias  Goodwin  Memorial, 450.00 

Henry  BromfLeld  Bog^rs  Memorial,     ....  450.00 

Henry  lioe  Memorial, 450.00 

John  T3mdall  Scholarship, 750.00 

University  Scholarships, 3,000.00 

Jacob  H.  Schiff  Scholarship, 350.00    14,283.84 

Prizes. 

Andrew  P.  Peabody, 200.00 

Oeorge  B.  Sohier, 250.00 

John  O.  Sargent, 200.00 

Charles  Sumner, 100.00 

Jacob  H.  Schiff, 250.00     1,000.00 

978,376.57 
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Table  No.  II. 

THE    COLLEGE. 

RECEIPTS. 
From  Term  Bills. 

Instruction, f280,899.25 

Rents  available  for  general  expenses 62,801,10  9283,260.85 

Income  of  Scholarship  Funds. 

Abbot, 176.76 

Alford  (accumulating), 68.61 

Bartlett, 274.39 

Bassett, 291.75 

Bigelow, 614.70 

Bowditch, 5,642.84 

Bright,  i  income  of  Bright  Legacy, 1,287.50 

Browne, 182.00 

Buluff  Sterling  Ohoate, 817.29 

COass  of  1802, 384.09 

**       1814, 151.77 

«       1816  (Kirkland), 290.00 

"       1817, 204.45 

"        1828,      172.26 

<*        1836  (accumulating), 179.58 

"        1841, 211.46 

1862  (Dana), 243.34 

1866,^  from  special  investment,    .   .   .  600.00 

1867, 166.45 

OrowninBhield, 540.85 

George  and  Hartha  Berby, 279.44 

William  Samuel  Eliot, 277.58 

Farrar, 800.50 

Richard  Ang^ustine  Gambrill, 524.27 

Charles  Haven  Goodwin, 809  21 

Greene  (accumulating), 173.61 

Price  Greenleaf, 8,000  00 

Levina  Hoar,  for  the  town  of  Lincoln,  ....  801.48 

Hodges, ^ 519.02 

Hollis, 278.92 

Henry  B.  Humphrey, 522.21 

William  Herrick, 269.29 

Horey, 894.28 

Pennoyer.    Interest, $116.13 

Annuity,      142.25  258.88 

Perkins  (accumulating) 175.72 

Bodger  (accumulating), 46.86 

Henry  Bromfleld  Aogers, 170.52 

Bdward  Russell  (accumulating), 178.86 

Mary  &  liOverett  Saltonstall  (accumulating) ,  81 3.48 

Dorothy  Saltonstall  (accumulating),   ....  51.76 

Savage, 800.00 

Amounts  carried  forward,     .   .   •    $20,684.92  $288,260.85 


11 
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Table  II.,  comtinubd. 

RECEIPTS. 

Amounts  brought  forward,  .   .   .   .  f  20,634.92  $283,260.35 

Sever, 165.11 

SewaU, 507.94 

Shattuck, 2,411.69 

Slade, 293.65 

Story  (accumulating) ,    .   .   .   .   • 181.18 

Stou^hton  (accumulating), 63.34 

Oorham  Thomas, 208.82 

Toppan, 361.63 

Towneend, 1,267.31 

Walcott, 210.84 

Whiting, 526.84      26,882.72 

Received  from  the  Trustee  of  the  Thayer  Scholarships,  $3,000.00 

*<        for  the  Warren  H.  Cudworth           '*  600.00 

*<         ''    '<  George  Emerson liowell       <'  400.00 
<*          *'    ''  Katthews    Scholarships   (^   of  net 

rents  of  Hall) ;  5,305.09        9,305.09 

Other  Beneficiary  Funds,  income  of. 

"Exhibitions,"      506.50 

Palfrey  "  Exhibition," 92.65 

Samuel  Ward.    Ffom  special  investment,  .   .  50.00 

John  GloTer  (accumulating), 86.26 

auinoy  Tufts, 566.96 

Moses  Bay, 277.07 

Munroe, 535.50 

Price  Ghreenleaf  Aid, 16,655.09 

Scholarship  and  Beneficiary  Money  Returned,  ' 

returned  by  beneficiary, 100.00      18,870.03 

Prise  Funds,  income  of. 

Ward  Nicholas  Boylston  Prizes  for  Elocution,  $200.67 

James  Bowdoin  Prizes  for  Dissertations,    .   .  681.45 

Bdward  Hopkins  Gift  for  "  Deturs." 

From  Trustees, $231.77 

Interest  on  unexpended  balance,  .         63.60  295.37 

Ohauncey  Wright  (accumulating),     .   .   .  .  86.93       1,220.42 

Funds  for  Instruction,  income  of, 

Alford  Professorship, $1,429.07 

Boylston         "          1,459.36 

BUot                 **          1,113.43 

J.  Phillips'  addition  to  Bliot  Professorship,  500.00 

Erving  Professorship,    .........  180.25 

Fisher            "               1,858.54 

Hersey          «              |  inc.  of  the  Fund,  624.71 

Hollis             ''               (Mathematics),  .   .  192.97 

HoUis             "               (Divinity),     .   .   .  1,777.68 

McLean        "               2,217.74 

Amounts  carried  forward,  .   .   .   •  $11,348.75  $339,488.61 
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Table  II.,  continued. 
RECEIPTS. 

Amounts  brought  forward,  .   .   .   .  f  11,848.75^389,488.61 

Perkins  Professorship, 1,081.50 

Pluxmner        "^             1,288.53 

Pope                 "              2,703.75 

Bumford         "             2,906.71 

Smith               "              1,191.71 

Fund  for  Permanent  Tutors, 836.36 

ThoB.  Lee  Fund  for  the  Hersej  Professorship,  1 , 1 19.82 

Tho0.  Lee     *'      '*   Reading, 813.55 

ClasB  Subscription, 7,467.50 

Henry  Flynt, 16.89 

Paid  Dudley  Fund, 148.68 

Gifts  for  salaries,      5,550.00     36,473.75 

Income  of  Jonathan  Phillips  unrestricted  Fund, 
«  John  A.  Blanohard  *«  « 

«  Daniel  H.  Pierce  **  '' 

"  J.  W.  P.  Abbot  Fund  (accumulating),   , 

"  John  E.  Thayer  << , 

'*  Fund  for  Religious  Services, 

"  aumey  Fund, 9,505.97 

**  Classical  Publication  Fund  of  the  Glass  of 

1856, 

*'  Increase  Sumner  Wheeler  Fund,  .   .   . 

**  Henry  Warren  Torrey  Fund, 

**  The  Joseph  Lovering  Fund  for  Physical 

Research, 

Hemenway  Gymnasium. 

For  use  of  lockers,  . 

Garey  Athletic  Building. 

For  use  of  lockers, 143.00 

Jeflbrson  Physical  Laboratory. 

Income  from  Endowment, 3,862.50 

Interest  on  unexpended  balance, 68.03       3,930.53 

Professor  Gooke's  addition  to  the  University  Museum.  * 

Interest  on  unexpended  balance, 5.14 

Sanskrit  Department. 

Additional  gift  from  Henry  G.  Warren,  .   .   .  750.00 

Geological  Department. 

Interest  on  unexpended  balance, 64.09 

Psychological  Laboratory  and  Library. 

Interest  on  unexpended  balance, 55.06 

Classical  Library. 

Interest  on  unexpended  balance, 56.71 

Sale  of  duplicate  books,      43.54  100.25 

Amount  carried  forward,    ....  f 400,539.77 


$1,622.25 

54.07 

687.68 

277.28 

• 

804.12 

63.25 

9,505.97 

328.21 

2,575.00 

519.74 

405.77 

16,833.34 

• 

2,696.00 

li  (4 
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TaBLB  n.,   CONTINUSD. 
RECEIPTS. 

Amount  brought  forward $400,539.77 

Botanic  Garden  and  Botanic  Mnseum. 

Income  of  Fund, $2,047.79 

liOwellFund 2,995.96 

John  L.  BuMell  Fund, 25.75 

Rent  of  house 700.00 

Gifts  for  present  use, 4,000.00       9,769.50 

Herbarium. 

Income  of  Fund, 1,310.01 

Gifts  for  present  use,  .... 8,550.00 

Received  from  Aaa  Gray's  copyrights,     .   .   .  2,817.33 

Income  of  John  L.  Buaaell  Fund, 77.25 

Sale  of  duplicate  books, 55.50 

•*     **  plants,  &c 258.76       8,068.85 

Sundries. 

For  use  of  rooms  by  College  Society, 510.00 

Sale  of  tickets  to  Commencement  Dinner,  .   .   .  585.00 

"    **  Chemistry  and  Physics  pamphlets,  .   .   .  212.96 

"    **  old  examination  papers, 3.21 

*♦    *'  Historical  Monographs, 134.42 

Fees  for  admission  examinations,  &c.,    ....  1,228.00 

Fees  for  Summer  Courses, 10,662.50 

Laboratory  fees  received. 

Chemistry $7,128.81 

Physics, 2,082.50 

Natural  History, 2,076.25 

Philosophy, .*  .         355.00  11,642.56 

Gifts  for  books  for  class-room  libraries,  &c.,  .   .  14.00 
Gifts  for  illustrated  lectures  in  Latin  and  Greek 

department, 490.00 

Gift  to  pay  for  expenses  on  the  Sever  portraits,  22.98     25,505.68 

Totol  receipts, $443,883.75 


PAYMENTS. 

Paid  the  incumbents  of  the  following  Scholarships. 

Abbot, $150.00 

Bartlett, 250.00 

Bassett, 270.00 

Bigelow COO.OO 

Bowditoh, 4,838.32 

Bright, 866.68 

Browne, 100.00 

BulnfT  Sterling  Choate, 200.00 

Warren  H.  Oudworth, 500.00 

COaMOflSOd, 300.00 

"       1814, 125.00 

••      1816  (Kirkland), 133,34 

Amount  carried  forward,    ...»  $8,228.84 
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Table  II.,  contiitusd. 

PAYMENTS. 

Amount  brought  forwAfdj #8,228.84 

COaMOflSlT, 150.00 

<*       1828, 100.00 

"       1841, 200.00 

1853, 200.00 

1856, 600.00 

'«       1867, 150.00 

CrowninBhield, 400.00 

Hodges, 138.84 

George  and  Martha  Derby,      250.00 

William  Samuel  SUot, 250.00 

Farrar,      250.00 

Bichard  Augustine  Oambrill, 400.00 

Charles  Haven  Goodwin, 800.00 

Price  Greenleaf, 3,000  00 

liOvina  Hoar,  for  the  town  of  Lincoln,    ....  166. 6G 

Hollis, 200.00 

Henry  B.  Humphrey, 400.00 

George  Emerson  I<owell, 838.84 

Matthews, 4,200.00 

William  Merrick, 200.00 

Morey,      800.00 

Pennoyer, 250.00 

Henry  Bromfleld  Bogers, 100.00 

Savage,        800.00 

Sever, 150.00 

Bewail,      400.00 

Shattuck, 2,100.00 

Slade, 166.66 

Thayer, 8,000.00 

Gorham  Thomas,     138.84 

Toppan, 800.00 

Townsend, 1,000.00 

Walcott, 200.00 

Whiting,      400.00328,911.68 

Paid  other  Beneficiaries  from  the  following  Funds. 

Exhibitions, 509.00 

Samuel  Ward, 50.00 

duincy  Tofts, 565.59 

Day, 277.00 

Munroe, 537.00 

Price  Greenleaf  Aid, 15,976.63 

SchoUrship  and  Beneficiary  Money  Returned,  .   .  817.84    18,282.56 

Priies. 

Boylston  Prizes  for  Elocution, 195.00 

Bowdoin  Prizes  for  Dissertations,     562.00 

"Deturs"  from  Hopkins  Donation, 227.78         984.78 

Amount  carried  forward, 948,129.02 
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Table  II.,  continued. 
PAYMENTS. 

Amount  brought  forward, $48,129.02 

Hemenway  Gymnasium. 

Salaries  and  wages, $6,272.50 

Janitors  and  cleaning, 1,486.41 

Fuel,  water,  gas,  and  sundries, 1,519.79 

Repairs  and  improvements, 1,441.84 

Apparatus, 463.70 

Photographing,      200.00 

Insurance, 50.00 

11,884.24 
Less  amount  received  from  other  Departments,     2,099.42     9,284.82 

Garey  Athletic  Building. 

Repairs  and  improvements, 61.74 

Janitors  and  cleaning, 477.00 

Fuel,  water,  gas,  and  sundries, 308.41         847.15 

Jefferson  Physical  Laboratory*. 

Spent  on  building  and  fixtures, 599.14 

Laboratory  expenses, $3,486.55 

Less  part  paid  by  the  College,  .    .    .         600.00    2,886.55      3,486.69 

John  E.  Thayer  Fund. 

Expenses  of  Quarterly  Journal  of  Economics,  and 
other  printing, 1,108.^8 

The  Joeeph  Lovering  Fund  for  Physical  Research. 

.   Paid  sundry  accounts, 117.02 

Charles  Fairchild's  gift  for  Geological  Department. 

Sundry  expenses  and  salary, 1,045.49 

CUssical  Publication  Fund  of  the  Class  of  1856. 

Printing  Studies  in  Classical  Philology, 800.00 

Sanskrit  Department. 

Printing  Harvard  Oriental  Series,  &c 292.01 

Psychological  Laboratory  and  Library. 

Paid  for  apparatus,  books,  &c., 1,145.99 

Professor  Cooke's  addition  to  the  University  Museum. 

Paid  on  account  of  furnishing, 486.66 

Salaries  fur  instruction, 216,687.97 

Payments  for  College  Edifices  not  valued  on  Treasurer's 
books. 

Insurance, 822.50 

Repairs,  improvements,  &c., 19,449.34    19,771.84 

Botanic  Garden  and  Botanic  Museum. 

For  salaries,  labor,  repairs,  materials,  &c. ,    .   .   .    9,433.47 

Interest  on  advances, 345.28     9,778.76 

Herbarium. 

For  salaries,  labor,  repairs,  materials,  &c.,   .    .   .  5,314.68 

Amount  carried  forward, $317,690.32 
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Table  II.,  comtinusd. 
PAYMENTS. 
Amount  brought  forward,  .... 
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25.23 

6.72 

18.40 

74.40 

28.89 

39.94 

1,395.27 

214.03 


Summer  Schools. 

Salaries, $6,536.71 

Clerical  serrices, 400.00 

Supplies,  materials,  &c., 649.68 

PrintlDg, 406.75 

Adyertising, 231.05 

Paid  from  gifts  for  books  for  Political  Economy  Dept., 

Music 
French 
Mathematics 
German 

Social  Questions, 
Classical  Library, 
Historical     '  * 

illustrated    lectures    in    Latin    and 

Greek  Departments, 

General  Expenses. 

Appropriations  for  collections  and  laboratories. 
Physical  Apparatus(Prof.  Trowbridge)  ,91,000.00 
Mineralogy  and  Chemis*y  (Prof. Cooke),  1 ,000.00 
Botany  (Prof.  Goodale),  . 
Botany  (Prof.  Farlow),  .   . 
Geology  (Prof.  Shaler),    . 
Zoology  (Prof.  Mark),  .    . 
Psychology  (Prof.  James), 
Pine  Arts  (Prof.  Norton), 
Geography  (Prof.  Davis), 
Drawing  (Asst.  Professor  Moore) 
Petrography  (Instructor  WolfF), 
Laboratory  fees  appropriated, 
Fuel  and  seryice  in  Nat.  Hist.  Labor's, 

Jefferaon  Physical  Laboratory. 
Expenses  paid  by  the  College,  .... 

Appleton  Cliapel. 
Preaching  and  morning  services,    .   . 

Organist  and  Choir-master, 1,500.00 

Choir, 1,400.00 

Books,  hymnals,  and  music,     ....  419.53 

Fuel,  gas,  cleaning,  &c., 1,719.03 

Services  and  wages, 202.50 


$817,690.82 


250.00 
200.00 
250.00 
889.88 
200.00 
800.00 
250.00 
150.00 
150.00 
11,642.56 
1,500.00  17,281.94 


600.00 


8,200.00 


8,441.06 


Admission  examinations, 1,694.96 

Advertising, 451.92 

Cleaning  and  care  of  College  buildings 

not  valued  on  Treasurer's  books,    .  12,220.76 
Commencement  Dinner 689.24 


8,224.19 


1.792.88 


800.00 


AmounU  carried  forward,  $15,056.88 •26,323.009328,007.39 
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TaBLB   n^    COMTINUBD. 
PAYMENTS. 

Amounts  brought  forward,  f  15,056.88  f  26,828.00 1828.007.89 
Cieneral  Expenses. 

Deans  and  Chairmen  Committees,  sal- 
aries, clerical  and  office  expenses,  .  10,899.62 

Fuel,  &c., 6,029.51 

Furniture, 2,933.22 

Freight,  diplomas,  and  sundries,     .   .  1,611.01 

Gas, 2,640.80 

Music,  Class-Day, 125.00 

Pews  hired  in  Cambridge  churches,    .  1,057.00 
Printing  office,  expenses,  .  tl^}940.20 
Less  amount  rec'd  from 

other  Departments,  .    .  11,952.09  2,994.11 

Printing, 606.62 

Services  of  examiners  and  proctors,   .  4,302.16 

"        *'  assistants  to  instructors,  .  2,619.41 

"        **  undergraduates,      ....  439.98 

Assistant  in  Geological  Library,  .    .    .  250.00 

Supplies,  tools,  and  materials,     .   .   .  607.25 

Watchmen, 744.05 

Water  rates, 591.73 

Laboratory  assistant, 808.60 

Instruments  and  apparatus, 362.83 

Collation, 238.26 

Books, 15.22    53,932.26     80,255.26 

Total  payments, $408,262.65 


Table  No.  III. 
THE    LIBRARY. 

RECEIPTS. 

Income  of  the  following  Funds  for  the  purchase  of  books. 

Subscription  for  Library, #544.36 

Nathaniel  I.  Bowditch, 109.28 

Brighty  i  income  of  the  Bright  Legacy, 1,287.50 

Constantius,  i  of  income, 668.91 

Edwin  Oonant,  i  of  income, 66.29 

Denny, 278.00 

Eliza  Farrar,             273.46 

Horace  A.  Haven, 161.81 

Francis  B.  Hayes, 519.43 

Oeorge  Hajrward,      271.82 

Amount  carried  forward, #4,175.86 
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Table  III.,  continued. 
RECEIPTS. 

Amount  brought  forward, $4,175.86 

Thomas  HoIUb,         128.19 

Sidney  Homer,      108.97 

Frederick  A.  Ijane, 273.77 

liO well,  I  of  income, 1,184.50 

Charles  Minot.  From  special  investrn't,  $4,200.00 

Interest  on  unexpended  balance,          60.20  4,260.20 

Lucy  Osgood, 868.22 

ICary  Osgood, 861.88 

Stephen  Salisbxiry, 282.48 

Sever, 1,086.80 

Samuel  Bhapleigh, 210.48 

Charles  Sumner, 1,935.88 

Ichabod  Tucker.    From  special  mvestment,   .   .  200.00 

George  W,  Wales.     Gift, 200.00 

Interest  on  unexpended  balance,         12.82  212.82 

James  Walker, .  .  .  828.64 

Thomas  W.  Ward, 278.26 

Executors  of  Robert  Waterston. 

Interest  on  unexpended  balance,    ....  28.22 

J.  Himtington  Wolcott, 518.80 

Gift  from  Dante  Society, 80.00 

Sale  of  duplicates,  &c., 88.75  16,491.67 

James  Savage  Fund  for  general  expenses  (|  of  income),  1,897.25 

Constantius              ''          '*            *<         i  **       **  668.91 

Edwin  Conant          '*          **             **        }  *'       ''  198.87 

Daniel  Treadwell    *'          *'            <*      561.66 

Daniel  Austin         '<          «            «      820.84 

Eben  Wright           **          ♦*            *•      6,150.00 

Jarvis                         **           "             **       25.75 

Price  Qreenleaf        **  *         «             *'       16,655.08  24,978.86 

Fees  for  use  of  Library,       185.00 

Sale  of  Bulletins,  &c., 128.50       268.50 

$41,783.58 

PAYMENTS. 
For  Books  from 

Subscription   Fund,      $485.64 

Bowditch           "        116.28 

Bright                 *<         1,295.82 

Conant               '*       8.70 

Constantius       **        619.64 

Denny                 "         198.25 

Farrar                "        263.28 

"         128.87 

"         471.80 

"         280.48 

Amount  carried  forward, $3,818.71 
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Table  III.,  continued. 

PAYMENTS. 

Amount  brought  forward, $3,818.71 

HoUis              Fund, 85.00 

Homer               **      78.81 

Lane                    *'       237.68 

Lowell               "      981.69 

Minot                  "       5,189.32 

Lucy  Osgood    "       322.79 

Mary  Osgood    "       277.77 

Salisbury           **       277.60 

Sever                  **      1,037.44 

Shapleigh           "       259.90 

Sumner              <*      1,935.32 

Tucker                "       201.29 

Walker              "      909.85 

Ward                  "      266.34 

J.  Huntington  Wolcott  Fund, 492.01 

Wales  Gift, 97.69 

Dante  Society  Gift, 79.22 

Duplicate  money, 12.73 

Subscription  of  1880, 5.77^16,566.78 

Salaries  and  wages,     22,702.69 

Binding, 1,600.10 

Stationery  and  postage, 629.19 

Fuel, 1,110.27 

Repairs  and  improvements, 479.77 

Freight,  water,  supplies,  and  sundries, 617.81 

Janitors  and  cleaning, 931.32 

Furniture, 306.07 

Bulletins,  and  other  printing, 1,896.44    30,272.66 

$46,839.39 


Table  No.  IV. 

DIVINITY   SCHOOL. 
RECEIPTS. 

Income  of  the  following  Funds  applicable  to  Salaries. 

Divinity  Scliool,  balance, f  1,483.92 

Bei\|amin  Bussey  Professorship, 1,936.68 

Parkman  Professorship, 824.82 

John  Hancock  Professorship, 309.41 

Winn  Professorship  of  Ecclesiastical  History,     .  2,616.67 

Samuel  Dexter, 1,044.42 

Henry  Lienow, 473.03 

Mary  P.  Townsend, 270.87 

Amount  carried  forward, ^8,867. 12 
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Table  IV.,  continued. 
RECEIPTS. 

Amount  brought  forward, #8,857.12 

Winthrop  Ward, 108.16 

Samuel  Hoar, 54.07 

Abraham  W.  Fuller, 54.07 

Caroline  Merriam, 54.07 

Joseph  Baker, 405.56 

Thomas  Tileston  of  New  York  Endowment,     .  2,060.00 

Oliver  Ames, 875.50 

Henry  P.  Kidder, 515.00 

Abby  Crocker  Richmond, 51.50 

New  Endowment, 3,678.49 

Wmiam  B.  Spooner  Legacy, 515.00  #17,228.53 

Income  of  Scholarship  Funds. 

Jackson  Foundation, 726.25 

Thomas  Gary, 265.95 

Oeorge  Chapman, 126.95 

Joshua  Clapp, 210.22 

J.  Henry  Kendall, 242.86 

Nancy  Kendall, 166.71.    1,738.44 

Income  of  other  Funds. 

Joshua  Clapp, 112.17 

WiUiam  Pomroy,     54.07 

TTft^ti'nft^h  C.  Andrews, 27.04 

licwis  Ckmld, 46.92 

Daniel  Austin, 45.83 

Abner  W.  Buttrick, 668.93 

Adams  Ayer, 51.50 

John  W.  auinby, 70.19 

John  L.  Bussell, 51.50 

Edwin  Conant, '.   .  64.37 

Interest  on  Beneficiary  money  returned  (balance) ,  186.01      1,328.53 

Benjamin  Bussey  Trust  (i  of  net  income  for  use  of 

this  School), 3,224.87 

Sale  of  duplicate  books,  &c.,     70.30 

Term  Bills. 

For  instruction, 2,703.82 

For  rents,       2,920.00      5,623.82 

#29,214.49 

PAYMENTS 

For  Salaries  for  instruction, #19,392.32 

Serrices  and  wages, 2,373.74 

Labor,  repairs,  and  improvements, 738.42 

Cleaning  and  care  of  rooms, 1,374.72 

Books  and  binding, 573.83 

Printing, 59.75 

Amount  carried  forward,    ....    #24,507.78 
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Table  IV.,  comtinued. 
PAYMENTS. 

Amount  brought  forward,  ....    ^24,507.78 

Fuel,  gaSf  and  water, 676.11 

Stationery,  postage,  diplomas,  and  sundries,     .   .   .  119.35 

Collation, 85.00 

Furniture, 39.70  \ 

Proportion  of  expenses  of  Gymnasiam,  ......  167.48 

Advertising, 96.76  $25,682. 18  * 

Paid  the  incunil)ent8  of  the  following  ScholarshiiM. 

Jackson  Foundation, 640.00 

Thomas  Gary, 240.00 

George  Chapman, 66.66 

Joshua  Clapp, 125.00 

Nancy  Kendall, 93.34 

J.  Henry  Kendall, 140.00     1,805.00 

Paid  beneficiaries  fVom  the  following  Funds  : 

Abner  W,  Buttrick, 580.00 

William  Pomroy, 50.00        630.00 

f  27,617. 18 


Table  No.  V. 

LAW    SCHOOL. 

RECEIPTS. 
Income  of  the  following  Funds. 

Law  School,  balance, f 2,374.70 

Nathan  Dane  Professorship, 811.12 

Bexvlamin  Bussey     **            1,234.97 

Isaac  Boyall             «            429.56 

New  Professorship, 4,892.24 

Law  School  Book  Fund, 2,421.58 

Benjamin  Bussey  Trust  (i  of  net  income  for 

use  of  this  School), 3,224.87  ^15,289.04 

Term  Bills. 

For  instruction, 53,100.00 

Anonymous  gift  for  instruction  in  the  Peculiarities  of 

Massachusetts  Law, 1,000.00 

Sale  of  duplicate  books,      3.00 

Repayment  of  Scholarship  money  with  interest,  ....  160.00 

$69,552.04 

PAYMENTS. 

For  Salaries  for  instruction, #30,050.00 

Librarian  and  Assist&nts, 4,685.23 

Janitors,  cleaning,  &c., •  .  1,066.30 

Books  and  binding, 4,741.34 

Fuel, 853.92 

Amount  carried  forward,    ....    $41,395.79 


I 
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Table  V.,  continued. 

PAYMENTS. 

Amoant  brought  forward,  ....  $41,395.79 

Gas, 926.26 

Printing 689.35 

Scholarships, 1,650.00 

Labor,  repairs,  and  improyements, 2,555.99 

Stationery  and  postage, 189.11 

Freight,  diplomas,  and  sandries, 381.12 

Water  rates, 115.50 

Furniture, 1,545.50 

Services  of  examiners  and  proctors, 148.75 

Proportion  of  expenses  of  Gymnasium, 1,465.54 

Advertising, 15.00^51,077.90 


Table  No.  VI. 
MEDICAL    SCHOOL. 

RECEIPTS. 

Income  of  the  following  Funds. 

Medical  School,  balance, f3,266.64 

Jackson, 988.44 

Warren,  for  Anatomical  Museum, 695.66 

Ward  Nicholas  Boylston,  for  Medical  Prizes,  .  177.16 

Ward  Nicholas  Boylston,  for  Medical  Books,  185.09 

Oeo^^  C.  Shattuck, 882.14 

Hersey  Professorship,  }  income  of  the  Aind,  .   .  416.47 

Medical  Library  Fund, 96.92 

duinoy  Tofts, 103.00 

David  Williams  Cheever  Scholarship,  ....  270.89 

George  Oheyne  Shattuck  Memorial  Fellowship,  260.80 

John  Ware                                **               **  260.80 

Charles  Eliot  Ware                 "               **  260.80 

Edward  M.  Barringer, 1,313.92 

Henry  Harris,  i  of  income,     770.93 

MaryW.  Swett, 811.90 

Samuel  W.  Swett,    • 1,030.00 

Samuel  E,  Fitz, 94.55 

J.  Ingersoll  Bowditch, 322.49 

New  subscription, 1,529.96 

Ellis  Gift  (balance), 128.91 

John  Foster,  income  for  Medical  Students  every 

second  year, 168.36  $14,030.83 

Gifts  for  present  use, 1,500.00 

Amount  carried  forward, 9 15,530.88 
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Table  VI.,  continued. 

RECEIPTS. 

Amount  brought  forward, 915,580.88 

Term  Bills. 

For  instroction, #76,999.19 

For  graduation  fees, 2,610.00 

In  Chemical  Laboratory,  breakage  and  chemicals,    1,245.18 

In  Practical  Anatomy,  for  use  of  material,    .   .   .       982.00 

For  extra  examination  fees,  &c., 149.45    81,985.77 

From  Dental  and  Veterinary  Schools  for  Laboratory 

instruction, 684.00 

Repayment  of  adyances  for  the  purchase  of  microscopes,  226.00 

Use  of  lecture  room  by  Medical  Society,  .    .    .    #30.00 
*'    *<  laboratory  by  State  of  Massachusetts,  .    800.00  830.00 

Sale  of  old  material, 9.50 

#98,766.10 

PAYMENTS.  ^^^^^^^ 

Boylston  Medical  Prizes. 

Advertising #72.40 

Warren  Anatomical  Museum. 

Expenses  and  additions  to  collection, 381.15 

Edward  M.  Barringer  Scholarship  No.  1,   .   #300.00 

"    2,    .      200.00  #600.00 

David  Williams  Oheever  Scholarship, 200.00 

John  Ware  Memorial  Fellowship,      168.75 

Charles  Eliot  Ware  Memorial  Fellowship, 168.75 

Faculty  Scholarships, 800.00 

Beneficiaries  from  Foster  income, 25.00 

Other  Beneficiaries, 200.00     2,062.50 

J.  Ing^rsoll  Bowditch  F'd,  Physiolog'l  apparatus,  &c.,  191.31 

Ellis  Gift,  Expenses  in  Physiological  Laboratory,  .   .   .  446.25 

Chemical  Laboratory, 1,256.78 

Physiological  Laboratory, 400.00 

Anatomy, 1,75000 

Pathological  Laboratory, 150.00 

Bacteriological  Laboratory, 303.00 

Obstetrics,      300.00 

Histology  and  Embryology, 338.00 

Bandaging  and  apparatus, 100.00 

Therapeutics  and  Hygiene, 150.00 

Gynaecology, 25.00 

Salaries  for  instruction, .  47,212.00 

Repairs  and  improvements, 2,189.77 

Microscopes  and  repairing, 414.26    54,688.81 

Graduates  courses,  fees  repaid  to  Instructors, 1,260.00 

Summer          **          "         ♦«       t.            *.           1,817.50     3,077.50 

General  Expenses. 

Advertising  and  catalogues, 1,000.00 

Books,  from  Library  Fund, 123.25 

Amounts  carried  forward,  ....      #1,128.25  #60,819.92 
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Table  VI.,  continued. 

PAYMENTS. 

Amounts  brought  forward,     ....  $1,123.25^00,819.92 
General  Expenses. 

Fuel, 1,780.42 

Gas,     1,008.80 

Insurance, 37.60 

Printing, 544.78 

Services  and  wages, 2,969.73 

Stationery  and  postage, 372.88 

Water  rates,      611.20 

Furniture, •  409.40 

Janitors  and  cleaning, 8,696.77 

Freight,  diplomas,  and  sundries, .  346.09 

Supplies,  tools,  and  material, 643.96 

Instruments  and  apparatus, 210.00    13,453.73 

$74,273.65 


Table  No,  VII. 

DENTAL    SCHOOL, 

RECEIPTS. 

Income  of  the  following  Funds. 

Dental  School,  balance, f  196.58- 

Endowment, 783.11       $979.69 

Term  Bills,  for  instruction, 8,246.67 

Fees  from  Infirmary, 3,472.65 

<«       "    Laboratory, 1,714.76     5,187.40 

Gifts  for  present  use, l^^-QQ 

$14,543.76 


PAYMENTS. 

Advertising  and  catalogues, $400.51 

Care  of  rooms  and  cleaning, 1,084.18 

Freight,  diplomas,  and  sundries, 529.20 

Fuel 317.07 

Gas, 122.72 

Supplies,  apparatus,  &c., 2,623.55 

Furniture,  . 776.16 

Repairs  and  improvements, 282.43 

Salaries  for  instruction, 4,950.00 

Stationery  and  postage, 97.39 

Water  rates, 153.70 

Medical  School,  for  Laboratory  instruction, 342.00  $11,678.91 
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Table  No.  VIII. 

LAWRENCE    SCIENTIFIC    SCHOOL,   AND    MUSEUM    OF 

COMPARATIVE    ZOOLOGY. 

RECEIPTS. 
Income  of  the  following  Funds. 

Lawrence  Scientific  School,  balance      $390.88 

Professorship  of  Engineering, 1,998.56 

Abbott  Lawrence, 8,169.10 

James  Lawrence, 2,594.81 

John  B.  Barringer, 1,580.38 

Gray  Fund  for  Zoological  Museum, 2,575.00 

Sturg^is  Hooper, 5,150.00 

A^assiz  Memorial.    Interest,     .   .  $14,101.68 

From  special  inyestment,  .   .    .       1,205.69  15,307.37 

Teachers  and  Pupils, .   .   .  391.09 

Humboldt, •   •   •  898.66 

Permanent  Fund  for  Museum  of  Zoology ,    .   .   .  6,049.65  $89,605.00 

Gift  of  Mrs.  Benjamin  S.  Botch  to  build  and  equip  an 

electrical  engineering  workshop,  interest  on  balance,  143.54 

Term  Bills,  for  instruction, 19,171.95 

Unexpended  appropriations  returned, 419.17 

$59,839l6 

PAYMENTS. 

Paid  on  the  order  of  the  Faculty  of  the  Museum  of  Com- 
parative Zoology,  from  the  following  Funds. 

Gray, $2,575.00 

Agassjg  Memorial,  general  expenses,   ....  13,507.31 

Agaasiz  Memorial,  advances  repaid,     ....  1,800.06 

Teltchers  and  Pupils, 891.09 

Humboldt, 898.66 

^    Permanent, 6,049.65 

Sturgis  Hooper,  Professor  of  Geology,     .   .   .  5,150.00  $29,871.77 

Salaries  for  instruction, 16,224.10 

Instruments  and  apparatus,      199.83 

Books  and  binding, 245.40 

Printing, 637.05 

Fuel, 349.85 

Oas,  water,  freight,  and  sundries, 214.06 

Janitor  and  denning, 318.00 

Labor  and  repairs, 1,442.00 

Expenses  Chemical  Laboratory  (part  of), 122.53 

Scholarships, 2,150.00 

Proportion  of  expenses  of  Gymnasium, 476.40 

Furniture, 252.06 

Advertising 205.20 

Stationery  and  postage, 573.49 

Services  and  wages, 462.28 

Fitting  up  Physiological  Laboratory 1,000.00 

Building  and  equipping  the  Botch  electrical  workshop,  -  11,106.70    85,978.94 

$65,850.71 
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Table  No.  IX. 

OBSERVATORY. 

RECEIPTS. 
Income  of  the  following  Fnndf. 

Edward  B.  PhiUips, #5,680.14 

James  Hayward, 1,081.60 

Bobert  Treat  Paine, 6,180.66 

Paine  Prof eisorahip  of  Practical  Astronomy,   .   .  2,575.00 

Uriah  A.  Boyden, 10,877.98 

Augustus  Story, 689.07 

David  Sears, 1,451.98 

Josiah  Quincy, 589.01 

James  Savage  (4  of  net  income), 465.75 

Charlotte  Harris, 103.00 

Thomas  G-.  Appleton, 257. .50 

J.  Ingersoll  Bowditch, 128.75 

New  Endowment, 2,575.00  $82,668.84 

From  sale  of  time  signals, 2,8'J7.29 

<(        It     It  Observatory  publications 114.70 

"        "     "  grass, 20.00      2,461.99 

u  Henry  Draper,   gift  for  special  research  (ad- 
ditional),      10,000.00 

Interest  on  unexpended  balance, 47.84    10,047.84 

Catherine  W.  Brace's  gift  for  a  photographic 
telescope,  interest  on  unexpended  balance,   ....  1,511.18 

Subscriptions  towards  the  construction  of  a  fire- proof 

building, 4,600.00 

Interest  on  balance, 145.19      4,645.19 

From  A.  Lawrence  Botch,  on  account  of  repayment 

of  expenses  of  publishing  the  Blue  Hill  obseryiitions,  500.00 

From  Miss  Catherine  W.  Bruce,  for  the  publication 

of  certain  observations, 500  00 

Use  of  house  by  College  officer, 60U.CK) 

1^2,929.54 
PAYMENTS.  = 

From  Uriah  A.  Boyden  Fund,  supplies,  apparatus, 

services,  &c.,      f8, 169.60 

**      Draper  Memorial,  supplies,  apparatus,  servi- 
ces, &c., 9,629.77 

**      Bruce  gift  for  telescope, 18,014.70 

**     Josiah  ^uincy  Fund,  printing  Observatory  public'ns,  572.00 

«      subscriptions  for  a  fire-proof  building,    ....  818.22 

Salariea  and  wages, $17,196.84 

Cleaning  and  care  of  Observatory, 878.96 

Qai, ,   .  157.05 

Instruments  and  apparatus,  inclnding  repairs  on  same,       1, 187. 12 
Bepairs  and  improrements  on  buildings  and  grounds,  .       2,016.64 

Amounts  carried  forward,   ....  f  20,986.61  ^1,699.29 
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Table  IX.,  coNmnjED. 

PAYMENTS. 

Amounts  brought  forward  .  ,  .   .   .  820,936.61 831,699.29 

Stationery,  pottage,  and  telegraphing,     442.55 

Fuel, 167.36 

Books  and  binding, 47G.44 

Water  rates, 64.60 

Printing, 1,686.38 

Freight,  chemicals,  and  sundries, 867.61 

Furniture, 98.88 

Interest  on  advances, 183.82 

Supplies  and  materials 603.31 

Rent  of  house, 90.00 

Insurance, 16.26    25,013.81 

856,713.10 


Table  No.  X. 

BUSSEY    INSTITUTION. 

RECEIPTS. 

Interest  on  unexpended  balance, 8608.98 

From  Bussey  Trust  (i  net  income), 6,449.76 

From  Bussey  Building  Fund, 31.36 

Fees  for  instruction, 1,246.00 

Sale  of  wood,  hay,  and  sundries, 989.90 

Horticultural  Department,  sale  of  flowers  and  plants,   .   .  1,845.10 

Board  of  horses,  cattle,  &c., 2.058.87  813,229.96 

PAYMENTS. 

For  Salaries, 86,600.00 

Books, 25.36 

Fuel  for  school  building, 62.90 

Services  and  wages, 2,448.56 

Horticultural  Department,  expenses, 2,032.45 

Repairs  and  improvements, 328.87 

Grain,  farming  tools,  &c 762.22 

Advertising, 49.01 

Freight,  telegrams,  weighing  hay,  &c., 44.63  812,354.00 


James  Arnold  Fond. 

Reeeipis. 
Income  of  Fund, 87,995.82 

Payments, 
19/20  of  income  carried  to  Arnold  Arboretum, 8^i595.56 
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Table  X.,  continued. 
Arnold  Arboretum. 

Reeetpts. 

Income  of  unexpended  balance, $228.85 

From  James  Arnold  Fund, 7,595.56 

Sale  of  wood,  grtas,  &c. .   .      2,049.82 

Rent  of  barn, 40.00 

H.  H.  Hiinnewell,  gift  for  a  Museum  and  Library 

building, $80,286.51 

Interest  on  same, 48.85    30,885.86 

Subscriptions  for  present  use, 11,888.88 

Interest  on  same, 80.38    11,418.66  $51.662.76 

Payments, 

SalaryofDirector  and  Assistant, $8,500.00 

Expenses  of  Arboretum,  services,  labor,  &c., 15,260.52 

Specimens  and  expenses  for  Herbarium  and  Museum,  .        171.96 

New  Museum  and  Library  building, 80,934.10  $49,866.58 


it         (t 
ti        t( 


Table  No.  XI. 
SCHOOL   OF   VETERINARY   MEDICINE. 

RECEIPTS. 

Term  bills,  for  instruction,      $3,248.00 

**  graduation  fees,     180.00 

**  use  of  microscopes, 8.00  $3,431.00 

Subscribers  to  Veterinary  Hospital, 1,090.00 

Fees  from  Hospital  and  Forge, 18,457.45 

Interest  on  deposit  with  New  England  Trust  Co.,  .   .   .  19.29 

$22,997.74 

PAYMENTS. 
Salaries  and  wages, $14,245.19 

Instruments  and  apparatus, 50.78 

Rent, 1,280.00 

Hay,  grain,  supplies,  &c., 6,081.74 

Printing, 164.88 

Stationery,  postage,  telephone,  &c., 486.94 

Repairs  and  improvements,      667.44 

Fuel 239.87 

Water, 44.20 

Gas, 462.91 

Freight,  diplomas,  and  sundries, 173.85 

Taxes, 263.26 

Interest  on  advances, 991.14 

Advertising  and  catalogues, 168.30 

Medical  School  for  Laboratory  instruction, 842.00 

Legal  expenses 20.00 

Furniture, 46.70 

Books, 18.30  $25,637.45 
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Table  No.  XII. 

MISCELLANEOUS    FUNDS. 

BusMy  Tnui. 

Reeetpis, 
Net  income  from  Real  Estate, f  19,008.80 

Pctymeni*. 

Annuities, $6,109.31 

One-half  of  the  remaining  income  to  Basse j  Institution,    6,449.75 
One-quarter  "         "         "  Divinity  School,    .    3,224.87 

**        "  «*         "         «*  Law  School,  .   .   .    3,224.87  $19,008.80 


Gray  Fund  for  Engravings. 

"  Receipt*. 
Interest  on  Fund, $823.85 

Payments, 
To  the  Treasurer  of  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,    .   .   .   .  ■ $828.85 


Annuity  Funds. 

Receipts, 

Qore,  interest, $1,285.54 

Lucy  Osgood,  interest, 250.70 

Bemis,  interest,     2,615.68 

George  William  Sawin,  income  of  special  investment,  120.00  $4,271.92 

Pctyment*. 

Gore,  annuity, $800.00 

Lucy  Osgood,  annuity, 420.00 

Bemis,  annuity,     2,560.64 

Gtorge  William  Sawin,  adnuity, 120.00  $3,400.64 


Price  Greenleaf  Fund. 

Receipts, 
Income  of  special  investment, $36,310.17 

PaymetUs, 

Scholarships, $8,000.00 

Beneficiary  money  transferred  to  College  account.    .    .  16,655.09 

Balance  of  income  for  Library  expense 16,655.08  $86,310.17 
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TaBLB  XII.,  OOKTINUSD. 

Daniel  Williams  Fund. 

Reee%pt9, 
Intorett  on  Fond,  $845.99 

PaymmU9» 

Treasurer  of  Mashpee  Indians, $641.26 

'<         «  Herring  Pond  Indians, 288.85      $825.11 


Sarah  Winalow  Fund. 

Receipi9* 
Interest  on  Fund, $247.82 

PayfMnt9, 

liinister  at  T^rngsbohmgli,  Biass., $120.68 

Teaclierat  <<  <*         120.68 

Commission  on  income  credited  to  UniTersity, 6.19      $247.86 


OlaM  Fund*. 

Ree€ipi9, 

daM  of  18d4,  income  of  special  inyestment, $40.00 

"      "  1858,      •«       "       "  **  146.00      $186.00 

PayfnenU. 

To  Secretary  of  the  Glass  of  1884, $40.00 

"         ••         "     **        «•      ««  1868, 146.00      $186.00 


Hnnting^ton  Frothingham  Wolcott  Fund. 

Receipt*, 
Interest  on  Fnnd, ^ $618.80 

PaymenU. 

Treasurer  of  the  Peabodj  Museum  of  American  Archaeology  and 

Ethnology, $600.00 


John  Witt  Bandall  Fund. 

ReceipU, 
Interest  on  Fnnd, $821.87 

PaymewU. 
Sundiy  expenses, $47.86 
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Table  XII.,  coNnNUBD. 
Sundry  Accounts, 

Gospel  Ohuroh  Fund  (accamulating). 

Interest  on  Fund, $206.28 

Robert  Troup  Paine  Fnnd  (accumalating). 

^rom  special  investment, 1,676.00 

Charles  L.  Hancock  Bequest,  Interest, 1,464.87 

AdTances  to  Observatory,  from  general  investments,  .   .  671.96 

**        "  Botanic  Dept.     '*          "              "  846.28 

"        "  Sch.  of  Vet'y  Med.,      **              •«  2,689.71 

Chuns  and  Losses  for  Greneral  Investments,  from  gain  on 

R.  R.  bonds  sold, 28.660.50  #86,662.60 

Paysten/f. 

Gumey  annuities, 1,000.00 

Price  Greenleaf  Fund,  loss  firom  change  of  special 

investment, 890.00  $1,890.00 
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GENERAL  SUMMARY  OF  THE  TABLES.     . 

Roceipto.  Payments. 

Table        I.    UniTenity, $72,964.46  $78,376.57 

Table       II.     College, 443,883.75  408,262.65 

Table     III.    Library, 41,733.63  46.839.39 

Table     IV.     Divinity  School, 29,214.49  27,617.18 

Table       V.    Law  School, 69,552.04  61,077.90 

Table      VI.    Medical  School, 98,766.10  74,273.66 

Table    VII.    Dental  School, 14,643.76  11,678.91 

Table  VIII.    Lawrence    ScienUflc    School   and 

Mnseam  of  Comparative  Zoology,  69,889.66  65,860.71 

Table     DC.     Observatory, 52,920.64  56,713.10 

{Bussey  Institution, 13,229.96  12,854.00 

James  Arnold  Fund, 7,99.5.32  7,695.66 

Arnold  Arboretum, 51,662.75  49,866.58 

Table     XI.     School  of  Veterinary  Medicine,  .   .      22,997.74  25,637.45 

Biusey  Trust, 19,008.80  19,008.80 

Gray  Fund  for  Engravings,     .   .   .           823.85  823.85 

Annuity  Funds, 4,271.92  8,400.64 

Price  Oreenleaf  Fund, 86,310.17  86,310.17 

Daniel  Williams  Fund,     ....          845.99  825.11 

Table    XII. .{  Sarah  Winslow  Fund, 247.82  247.85 

Class  Funds, 185.00  185.00 

Hunting^n  Froth  in  gh  am  Wol- 

COttFund, 518.30  500.00 

John  Witt  Randall  Fund,    .   .   .          821.87  47.35 

^Sundry  Accounts, 85,562.60  1,890.00 

$1,076,909.42  $978,881.92 
978,881.92 


Balance, $98,027.50 

Which  Is  the  net  increase  of  the  Funds  and  balances,  exdnding  gifts  for 
capital  account,  as  also  shown  on  page  81. 


